PRIDAY, 
DECEMBER 30, 1921 


KISLEV 29, 


N 


The. above charge includes: a 


intimation. 


“THE PREPAID CHARGE 


Announcements of Births, Marriages,} 


Deaths, &c., is 10/- for twenty words— 
and 2/- per six words (or less) after. 
» Death and In Memoriam Announce- 
gents tnserted with mourning bordér are 
¢harged at double rates. All annownce- 
ments must be authenticated by the name 
and address of sender; and should be} 
addressed; “ Jewish Chronicle,” 2, Fins- 
-bury-square, London, B.C. 2. No} 
advertisement can be taken by telephone, 
unlets subsequently confirmed in writing. 


insertion. of alt Birth, Betrothal, Mar- 


riage, and Death announcements in the) 
following Taurspay’s issue of 


JEWISH ‘WORLD. 


Insertion of Announcements which reach the 


Ofice later than 11 o'clock Wednesday 
Morning cannot be tor the 

‘NOTICE. 

No: Advertisement sent to the 
is guaranteed to be inserted. 


and space is reserved only subject. to}. 


. the Editor's approval of copy. 


Cheques, Postal Orders; &c., should be made 


payable to the Jewish Chroniew, and 


addressed to the Advertisement Depart- 


ment, and erassed "London, 
Parr's Bank,” 


CLERKENWELL 1766. 


‘Births. 


- AARON.—On the 27th of December, at 
78, Yale-court, West Hampstead, N.W., 
. the wife of Norman H. Aaron, of ason. 


BLAIRMAN.—On the 24th of December, | 


at119, Clarence Gate-gardena, Regent's 
Park, N.W.1., to Mr. and Mrs, Samuel 

daughter, | 


_ EASTERMAN.—On the 96th of December, | 
at 90, Barrington-drive, Glasgow, Ws; 


to Mr. and Mrs, A. L. 


daughter. 


FRANKEL.—On the o8th of at 


23, ordship-park, N. 16, to Mr. and 
Manuel Frankel, a son. 
GROSS. —-On the 24th of December, 
Cazenove-road, Stoke Newington, 
- to Mr. and Mrs. Lazarus Gross, a son.| 


‘Brith Milah on the 31st December.) 


.. Berviee will be held at 10 a.m. at the 
above address. 
HELLERMAN. —On the of 
the Nursing Home, Bouthwold- 


. road, Upper Clapton, to Frances (née 
 Pagsman), wife of Hellerman, a 


daughter. 


: LANDES.—On the ot dol 
Mir, and Mra. 8. Landes. (née Sarah 
Leboff), of 19, Virginia-road, | 


pnd 69, Wentworth- atreet, son. 


MUOSCATT.—On the 15th of December, 


to Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Museatt (née 
Rayna Sonn), a son 
Lavender hilt, 8.W.11,. 


POLLAGH.—On the 2ist of December: 


the ‘Carpenters’ Arms,”’ Dante- 
“road, 8.B.,to Mr. and Mrs. M. (Whity) 


"Pollack (née Julia Gilbert), a daughter.| 


Friends please the 


Hamilton-street, 


=| December 31st. 


OF <> BR 


‘Births. 


SACOF. —On the 2th of December, at 
69, York-road, Montpelier, Bristol, to 


Vangelder), a daughter. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sam {née 


Hanah Levy), & son. | 

WOLF. —Qn Friday, the. 93rd Decem’} 
ber, at a nursing home, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Eli Wolf (née Annie Cohen), @ son, 


Barmitzvah. 
HENRY. Teena’, eldest gon of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Li. Henry, of 186, Brooke-road, 


Stamford H ill; on December 


Rey. and Mrs. 
Cardiff, will read a! 
‘portion of the Law and Haphtorah on 
‘Saturday, December 31st Naw) 
at the Cathedral-road Synagogue. 
In consequence of the illness of Mrs. | 
Jerevitch, the on is 
cancelled. 


and Mrs. Lazarus Labovitch; of 83, 
Carnarvon-road, .E.15, will read & 
portion of the Law and Maftir at the! 
West Ham. Synagague on 
No festivities 
consequence of recent 


second een-of Me; and 


Mrs, L. Niman (née Orbaum), 357, 
Newport-road, Middlesbrough, will 
- read & portion of the Law and Maftir 

at the Brentnall-street Synagogue, 
Middlesbrough, 
January 7th. Reception at home on 
Sunday, January 8th, at 4.30 p.m. 


- this, the only intimation.. 


SALOMON, —Jack, only gon. of Mr. ‘end 
Mrs. C. Salomon, of Bulawayo, Rho- 
desia (now'at Queen Anne’s-mansions, 
James’ Park, 8. 1), will read a 
portion of the ‘Law ‘at the Central 
Synagogue, Great Portland-street, W., 

on Saturday, December 31st. 

papers please copy. 7 


SIMON.—Eustace Cyril, eldest son of Mr, | 
and Mrs. A. Simon, of39, Coborn-street, | 


Bow, will read a portion of the Law 
at the Bow Synagogue on Saturday, 
December 31st. Dinner in celebration 
at Bonn’s Hotel same evening. 


of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Woolfson, 
Inglestone,”. 35, Maxwell - drive, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow, will read the 
Sedra and Maftir at the South 
Portland-street Synagogue, Glasgow, 


_ daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Apple- 
baum, 6, street, Higher| 
Brougirton, Manchester, to Michael 
Barash, M.Sc. (Tech.) younger son _ of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ph. Barash, 8, Norfolk- 
“street, Broughton, Manchester. At 
January ist, 1922, 
No cards. 


Mr, and Mrs, Nat Sacof Bisay 


'SUGARMAN.—On the 2lst of December,| 
at “ Kent Arms,’’ North Woolwich, to} 


Clapton, will read a portion of the Law| 
and Maftirat Egerton-road Synagogue, } 


JEREVITCH. —Bidney, only gon . of 
Jerevitch, 79,| 


LABOVITCH, Tasie,” gon of Mr. 


_ Year. 


“No. 2, 


Price; 
Fou RPENCE 


BARCLAY : UNGER.—-Cissic, daughter of 


Withington - road, Whalley Range, 
Manchester, 


Tyne, to Maurice, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


BT, Windrbill- hill, Enfield, to Sydney, 
eldest son of Mrs. and the late Mr; A. 
Harris, of 41, Abbey ‘road, N.W. 


MYERS.—Queenie, elder 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs, A. Cassen- 
baum, of 106, Windsor-road, Forest 
Gate, to Julian (Billy) Myers, younger} 
son of Mr. and Mrs. I, Myers, of 24,' 
Mare-street, Hackney. | 


Betty, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Finer, of the ‘Laurels,’’. 127,; 


-eldest:son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Balkin, 

. 6f 418, 8t. John’ s-street, 
GINSBORG : RAFF.—Cicilia, Ginaborg: 
second daughter of Mr. and. Mrs 
-Ginsborg, “Middleton Villa; 103, High- 
buty. New-park, N.5, to Arnold Raff, 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa. - Bouth 
African papers please copy.. 


on Saturday. 


Relatives and friends kindly 


“African 


WOOLFSON.—David Abraham, eldest son! 


on 7th, '1922— 

Bagagements, 

APPLEBAUM : BARASH,. — Rac, elder! 


Home,” at 5, Pere- street, on Sunday,) 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs..A. Goldstein | 


“111, Cazenove-road,. N.16, to Alec,| 
 gldest son of Mr. and Mrs. M. Kramer, 
of 158; Amharst: road, Hackney, 
HARRISON : 
daughter of Mrs. and the late Mr. M. 
Harrison, of 152, Battlefield-road, Lang- 
side, to Mark Lewis, second son of Mr. 
and Mrs. 
** Malka,”’ 
Glasgow. 
HURWITZ : 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. Hurwitz, 
4, -Monerea-terrace, 
" eldest ‘son of Mrs. and the late Mr. 


Linn-terrace, 


please copy. 


road, Broomhall Park, Sheffield, to}: 
‘Myer, eldest son of, Mr. and Mrs. 


Southport. American and. Canadian 
papers please copy, 


LEVY: REES,—Sophie, youngest daughter}. 


Levy, of 46, Valkyrie-road, Westcliff- 
on-Sea, to Harry, second son of Mr. and 
“Mrs. A. Rees, of 105, Hanbury-street, 

Australian and American 
please copy. 

LEWIS : SAMUELS, — danke, secona 
daughter of Jack and the late Leah 
Lewis, of 7, Grove-road, Bow, London, 
to Joseph, fourth son of Mr. and Mrs. 
8. Samuels, of Devons-road, Bow,} 
London. American: Australian} 
papers please copy. 

MANASSE: GOLDBLOOM. —Catherine, 
second daughter of Mr. and-“Mrs. L.! 


Rev. and Mrs. J. K, Goldbloom. 
| Mr.and Mrs. N. Nyman, of 8, Honey- 
-bourne-road, West Hampstead, N.W.6, 
‘to Herbert, only son of Mra. R. Marcus, 


of 96, Oxford-gardeus, North Kensing- 
ton, American papers please copy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Barclay, of 75,| 
late. of Newcastie-on-/' 


5. Unger, of Vernon-street, Cheetham,}|" 


Manchester. American and African a 
papers please copy, 
\BARUCH : BARRIS. — ‘Julia, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. Baruch,}. 


FINER : BALKIN, —On January ist, 1922, | 


Queen’s-road, N. 4, to Mr. Jack Balkin, | 


and granddaughter of Mrs. 5. Portugal, } 


BENJAMIN. — Bertha, second! 


H. ‘Benjamin, of} 
Cathcart,! 
African papers please copy. 


JACKSON.—Dora, youngest} 


Cork, to Louis. 


E. lL. Jackson, of .10; Marina-terrace,} 
Cork. American and African papers} 


LEVISON : Katia, daughter | 
of Mr. and Mrs. LL. Levison, 2; Victoria-| * 


Samuel. Tarshish, 10, Bank- -square,| 3 


‘of Mrs. L. Levy and the late’ Searyh 


Manasse, to Abraham, eldest son of the} 


NYMAN ; MARCUS,—Dolly, only child of 


Engagements—( Continued). 
OLSBERG : COWAN. — Ethel, eldest ay 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sel Olsberg, — 
of ‘Westhoe,” 25, Lancaster-road, 
Birkdale, Southport, 3 
Asher Cowan, of Liverpool, youngest — 
of David Cohen and the late 

rs. 


Grosvenor- road, Rathgar, Dublin. 


ROSENBLATT. LAZARUS.—Jane, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs: R. Rosen-. 
 blatt, 55, Redmans-road, 
John, eldest son of Mrs. and the late 
Mr. M. Lazarus, 11, street, 

Bow, E. 


SAVITT: NORDEN. Sadie, only 


Lambs Conduit-street, 
square, W.C. 1, to Harry, eldest son 
of Mr: and Mrs. A. Norden, ‘of 
Benson Flats, Arnold- circus, E. 


'SILVERSTONE : MARKS.——Minnie Leab, 
eldest daughter of Mr. and. Mrs. W: 
Bilverstone, 39, 


4 


‘Hotel, Southend. 


SOSNER : 


daughters of Mr. and the late Mré. M. 
Sosner, 168, St. 


of Mrs: and the late Mr. 8. Rubs 213,. 
High. road, Tottenham; N: 15, 


Fortheoming 


ENDLEMAN : TAVROGES.—On Tuesday, 


the 3rd of January, 1922, ab the Great 
Synagogue, Duke-street, at 2 p.m., 


and the late Mr. 8. FE ndieman, niece 
of. Mr. and Mra. D. E ndleman, 
Glenmore-road, Hampstead, to Myer, 


36, Grafton- street, Mile End, E, Ss 


Continued on page 


"Assurance Company, Ltd, 
‘BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC 


_ Assets Exceed 


HON. 


“PRESIDENT 


pany. embrace all branches of 
‘Insurance. 


ESTATE DuTY&CHILDREN'S 


‘issued by the Company may - 
be obtained on application — 
to the head office, as aboYs,... 
or to any of the offices or. 


agencies of the Company. | 
0. MORGAN OWEN General 


~ PICTURES. 


Comments. 


Special 


Ki iction. 


_ Everything About Jews ‘all the World Over. 


Best Twopenny Jewish 


Order your Slewsagent you a Co 


py regularly or become a Subscriber and havé it sent you sea ties the ala ie 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Every 
U RSDA 


to Dr. Baron 


David Cohen, of Balmoral,” - 


London, to 


of Mr. and the late ites. A. Savitt, of | : 
Russell: 


Ambleside. - drive, 
-Bouthend, to Laurie, only son. of 
Mr. and Mrs. Devid Marks, 


Anne’s-road, Totten-°_ 
ham, N. 15, to Harry and Albert,.sons- 
GOLDSTEIN : KRAMER.—Bertha, second) 


Betty, daughter of Mrs. 8. Endleman, 


_. second son of Mr. and Mrs. P. Tavroges, — 


N. ‘CHARLES 


The  Qperations of the ‘Com: 


Full tion: respecting 


EDUCATIONAL. POLICIES 
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MICHAELS : 
the ist of January, 
the Great Synagogue, Duke-street, 
Daisy, youngest. daughter of Mrs. and 
the late Mr. L. Michaels, of 56, St. 


the late 


January ist, at Ealing and Acton 


Associate .Synagogue, 75, Uxbridge- 
, fourth daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Isaacs, of 4, Creffield- 


road, Baling, to Harry, second son of 


Mr. A. and the late Mrs. Michaels, of 
40, Mile Exnd-road. 


: MAROVITCH.—On Sunday, 
1922, at 1 p.m., at 


Kilda’s-road, N. 16, to Pizer, second son 


Of Mr. and Mrs. A. Marovitch, of shee 


Manor-road, N. 16. 


SCHNEIDER : KAPLINSKY.—On 
the 38rd of January, 1922, at 2 p.m,, at 


the Great Synagogue, Duke-street, 


Alice, eldest daughter of Mrs. and the 
late Mr. C. of $11, Cable- | 
street, E., to David, youngest son of | 
Me. and Mrs. M. Kaplinsky, of 26, 


: ZWEIGENBAUM. | 


day, the: 3rd.of January, 1922, at the 


New Synagogue, Egerton-road, Stam- 


ford Hill, N., at 12 o’clock (noon), 
‘Constance, eldest daughter of Mr. and 


Kilda’s-road, N. 16, to Harry, eldest 


gon of Mrs. and the late Mr. A.} 


GREENHILL : 


Marriages. 


BARRIS: SCHEIER. —On Wednesday, the | 
28th of December, at the Stoke 


Newington Synagogue, Rose, daughter | 
Of Mr. and Mrs. Sim A. Harris, . 68, 
Amburst-park, N. 16, to Leon, eldest| 
.. pon of Mr, and Mrs. I. L. Scheier, 
Chiltern. ‘House, 99;. Stamford:hill, 


SCHAPIRO : ANGEL. —On the 

Qistof Decentber, 1921, at North Church 

Street Synagogue, Sheffield, by} 

. ‘Rabbi B. I. Coben, B.A., assisted by. 
‘Rabbi Lewin- Epstein, Rev. 

Kahan, and Rev. Mr. Falk, Cecilia, 

youngest daughter of Mrs. and the 

-. late Mr. H,. Schapiro, of Doncaster, to 

_ Isidore, son of Mr. and Mrs. Marco 


Weddings. 


December, 1896; at the New West End 


Bynagogue, St. Petersburgh-place, W.., 
by the Rev. 8. Singer, assisted by the} 

Rey. J, L. Geffen, Hyam,; third son of 
Moses Goldstein, to} 
youngest daughter of the late} 
Mr, and Mrs. James Phillips. “ At} 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Home,” Saturday and Sunday, 131, 
Melrose-avenue, N.W.2. 


LEVY ROSENBLOOM. —On the 5th of 

ie January, 1897, at the Great Synagogue, 

_ Duke-street, London, by the late Dr. 

_ Adler, assisted by the late Rev. M. | 

Hast, Eva, eldest daughter of Mr. and 

the late Mrs. J. Levy, 33, Cazenove- 

-. oad, London, to Israel, son of the late} 

oe Mr. and Mrs. I. Rosenbloom, of London. 

_ Reception Sunday, January 8th, from 

7, Will be pleased to see relatives 

and friends. Nocards. Millerftela.. 
‘Edinburgh. 


ARONOWITZ .—On the 27th of December, 

2: corresponding. with the 26th of 
Kislev, 5682, at 42, Lynd«wode-. road, 
‘Campbridge, ‘Joseph. Aronowitz, aged | 
Deeply mourned ‘by. his} 


67 years. 
sorrowing wife, Caroline; son, Isaac 


Joseph (Harry); and daughters, 

Jeannette Phillips, Clare Myers, and | 
Athena Barclay. Shiva at 72, 
gardens, 


West Ha 
rayers each evening at 8.30. 


ARONOWITZ:—On the 27th of December,| patiently borne, Regina Isaacs (née 


beloved’ wife of | 


Joseph Aronowitz. Deeply mourned 


by his sorrowing daughter and gon-in. 


law, Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Myors, 27a, 
Shiva 


Joseph Aronowitz. 


Sperber, of 46, ‘St. | 


_ the 20th of December, by. special 
jieence, at Carlisle, Leslie Greenhill 
{of Leeds), to Maie, daughter of Mr. | 
and Mrs. H. Goodman, of Openshaw, 


Angel Fordanski. 


“rest in peace. 
street, Deptford. 


-FREEDMAN.—On the 28th 
- Kislev 27th, 5682, aged 67, Pauline, 


 Goldston, late of Swansea. 
mourned by his devoted wife, his | 


Miller), and Freeda, 49, Salisbasy: 


ARONOWITZ.—On the 27th of December, 

Joseph Aronowitz. Deeply mourned | 
_ by his sorrowing daughter and son-in- 
_.. law, Mr, and Mrs. Phillips, of Kent. 


Shiva at 72, Compayne- 
payne-gardens, West 


by his sorrowing daughter and son-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. W. Barclay, 72, 


Compayne-gardens, West Hampstead, 4 


Shiva at above address. 


ALTMAN.—On the first day of Chanueah, 
_ 5682, at 360, Cleethorpe-road, Grimsby, 


Jane, relict of the late Harris Altman, 


and darling motherof Calman, Rachel, 


Abraham (Abe), Dinah, Mrs. Abrahams, 
47, Cholmley-street, Hull, and Mrs. 
Levine, 153,. Coltman-street, Hull. 


Deeply mourned and sadly missed by 
her grief-stricken children, grand- 


children, great-grandchild, daughter- 


in-law, and sons-in-law. May her dear | 


soul rest in everlasting peace. 


father of Mrs. Frankel (Jenny), 50 
Cressida-road, Highgate; Sol, Jack, 
Hetty. Beloved brother of Mrs. 
Bloomfield, 11, Turner-street, E. ; 


Isaac Angel, 11, Station- road, Finsbury 
190, Lower | 


Park ; Michael Angel, 
Clapton- road; Henry Angel, 8, Glen- 
eagle-road, Streatham : Mrs. Max. 45, 


— at 


Sherman, of 543, Finchley-road, N.W.3, 


his heartbroken wife, 


in-law, brothers and sisters. May his 


dear soul rest. in everlasting peace. 


Amen, Prayers at 41, Shoot- up-Hill,. 


Deeply mourned |. 


|ANGEL.—Qn Monday, the 6th of 

| December, Abraham Angel, 39, New-- 
road, E., in his 58rd year, the beloved |. 
husband of Rebecca Angel and — ‘| 


Turner-street, E. Deeply mourned | 
his sorrowing wife, sons, daughters, | 
brothers, sisters, son-in-law, intended 
| daughter-in-law, brothers - in - law, 
sisters-in-law, nephews, nieces, and a | 

large circle of friends. 
New-road, E, | 


‘1921, at.“ Chatsworth,” 41, Shoot-up- 
Hill, Philip, aged 60, the | 
dearly beloved husband of Sue Barder, | 
and devoted father of Mrs. Harold 


and Vera Barder. ed mourned by 
-LYONS.—On the 25th of December, 
46, Oxford-gardens, North Kensington, 
: beloved brother of] 
FORDANSKI. —On the 27th of December, Tt - of Rosetta and Raie Lyons. May his 
corresponding with Kislev 27th, at 6, | 
Green Dragon-place, Whitechapel, E.1, } 
Deeply mourned 
‘by his daughters, Mrs. D. Silver, Mrs. ££ : 
Franks, Mrs.’ A. Morris, Annie,. Clara, 
and only son, Samuel, also by his | 
brothers, sons-in-law, grandchildren, 
gisters-in-law, brothers-in-law, and 
large circle of ‘tends. —Shiva at above 
address. 


FREEDMAN. the 28th of | 


1921—Kislev 27th, 5682, after a painful 


illness borne .with great fortitude, 
Pauline, wife of the 
GOLDSTEIN : PHILLIPS.—On the of}. 


Hackney: Deeply mourned by her 


late Morris | 
(Mousha) Freedman, of Hoxton, sister | 
of Ray Solomons, 172,  High-street, 
- Deptford, and Jack: Solomons, late of | 


sister and brother, and nieces, Priscilla | 


and Betsy (Bet). 


May her dear sou! } 
Shiva at 172, High. 


beloved sister of. Mrs. Kitty ‘Lazarus, 


of 34, White. Lion - street, Norton 


by her sisters and nieces, Marie and 


Blanche, and nephews, Laurie and | 


David. .May her dear soul. rest in 


 Folgate, and Mrs. Amy Davis, of 71a, 
_Chrisp-street, Poplar. Deeply mourned | 


peace. Shiva at. Thay, Chrisp-streat, 


~ Poplar. | | 
FREEDMAN. —On the of 


1921, Pauline Freedman. Deeply 


| mourned by her sister, Mrs. Lipowsky, 
Shiva | 


brother-in-law, and family, 
Turret House, Hockley, Essex, 


GOLDSTON.—On the 25th of December, 


in his 60th year, the Rev. Joseph 


daughters Miriam, Hetta (Mrs. I 


road, E.12; his brothers, Rev. N 


Goldston, 2, Pepy’s-road,8.E.14; Sim | 


and | 
Goldaton, 10, St. Petersburgh-place; 


A, Goldston, Canada ; 


Deeply 


W.2; his sisters Marie (Mrs, J, 


Messer), and Frances, 68, Highb 
New-park, N. 5. 
respective addresses. 


ISAACS.—On the 25th of | 
531, Bristol-road, Bournbrook, 


mingham, after ® long illness 


Barnett), dearly 
* Bob” Isaacs, aged 37, Deeply 
mourned by her devoted husband, 
children, sisters, ae relatives 


Shiva at | 
SUNDERLAND. —On the 19th of December, 


40, 1921 


Deaths—( 


J. Price), Rosie (Mrs. Harris), 


% May her dear sou! rest in ever- 
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 ESAACS: ICHAELS.—On Sunday, ARONOWITZ.—On the 27th of December, 


HERNSTATER (Hearn).—On the 26th 
of Decernbe~, 1921, corresponding 
with the 25th day of Kislev, 5682, 
at 1, Hoveden-road, Cricklewood, § 
N.W.2, Ryka, aged 58, wife of the f 


Morris Hernstater, devoted § 
. mother of Ray (Mrs. Charles 


Green), Fanny (Mrs. M. Marks), 
Abraham (Abe Hearn), Yetta 
(Mrs. M. Silverman), Florrie (Mrs. 


Milly (Mrs. H. Sheldon); Charles, 
_. Lonis, Lilly, and also the loving 
sister of Jack Price.. Deeply 
mourned and sadly missed by her 
broken-hearted children, sons-in- 
law,  daughters-in-law, 
children, relatives, and friends. 


lasting peace. Shiva at 1, Hove- 
den-road, N. W. | 


_JACKSON.—On Saturday,- the 24th of 


Marks Lewis. 


December—-23rd .Kislev, 5682, at 90, 


. South Circular-road, Dublin, Solomon 
Jackson, aged 77, the dearly beloved | 


husband of Michla.- Deeply mourned 


by his sorrowing wife and children, | 
_ Isaac, Maurice, ** Willie,”’ Mrs. Stein, | 
_ Mrs. Shaw.and Annie, his son-in-law, | ~~ 
daughters-in-law and grandchildren. 
his dear soul in | 
peace, 


} LEWIS.—On the 25th of December, at é passed away Tebeth 4th, 5676, and at 


93, Newcastle - street, Whitechapel, 


Shiva at 73, Mildenhall. road, 
Lower Clapton. 


LIVINGSTONE.—On the Ath of 
at 15, Golders-gardens, N.W.11, the}. 
-jnfant son of the Rev. and. Mrs. 


le Livingstone, aged 18 days. 


“Tsrael Lyons, 
Katherine Coliins, and devoted uncle 


dear soul rest in peace. 


-LYONS.—On the 27th of December, at’ 14. 


Alexandra-road, Edgbaston, Birming- 


» bam, Annie, deeply mourned by her} 
| brother, sisters, and relatives. 


May 
- her soul rest in peace. 


MISENER.—On the 28th of December, at} 


234, Willesden-lane, ‘Sarah, 
‘the late Isaac Misener. 
soul rest in peace. 


relict of 


NER.—On the 28th of December, 
934, Willesden-lane, Sarah Misener, | 
- dearly beloved mother and mother-in- 
law of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Grocker, of | 


Hove. Shiva at 234, Willesden-lane. — 


| P ROOPS.—On Monday, the 26th of 
-. December, Hannah, widow of the late 


Samuel Proops, of 8, St. Philip’s-road, 


Dalston, E.8 in her 75th year, to the} 
inexpressible. 


grief of 
daughters, sons-in-law, daughters-in- |. 


law, grandchildren, and great grand- 
Mrs, Julia} 
. Sassienie, 8, St. Philip’s-road, Dalston; 
_ Priscilla Woolf, 61, Parkholme-road, | 
Daiston; Joseph 'Proops, 53, King} 


Mother of 


Henry’s Walk, Mildmay Park; and 
Mary Kesner, of Chicago, U.S.A. ‘Shiva 
at 8, St. Philip’s-road, Dalston. May 


her dear soul restin peace. 3 
—On Monday, the 26th 
ber, Hannah Proops, of 8, St. Philip’s- | 
road, Dalston, the dearly beloved 
mother of Eleazer Proops, of 245,|— 

Hackney-road, E.2; Gulda Isaacs, 138, 
Rothschilds Mansions, Commercial. 
street, E.1; and Esther Luttenberg, | - 
10, Clifton Flats, Shoreditch, E.2.] Kod coms 


Shiva at 245, Hackney-road, May her 


dear soul rest in peace. 


PRoops.—On Monday, the 26th, Decem-| 
ber, Hanuah Proops, of 8, St. Philip’s- | 


road, Dalston, the dearly beloved | 
mother of Samelia Barnstein, of 1, 
Hedsor Flats, Shoreditch, E. 2; and 


Amelia Mercado, of “The White Hart,” 
5, Little Pearl-street, Commercial: 


street, E.1. Shiva at ‘The ‘White 


‘Hari,’ 5, Little Pearl-street, Commer- 


May her dear soul rest in 
peace. 


at 21, Broughton-street, Cheetham, 
Manchester, Aaron Sunderland, aged 


_ 68 years. Deeply mournec. by: his 


sorrowing wife, and daughters, Emilie 


and Beatrice; bis sons, Harry, of 
Fort-road, Sedgley Park, and Arthur, | 
of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; and 
daughters, Lillie (Mre. Dan: Hart) and | 
Annie, of Pittsburgh, U.8.A. May his}: 
dear soul rest in American | 


STONE.—On the 26th of 


grand: 


Annie and Stella, 


Continued. 


SASSOON. —On the 24th day 
5682—-25th December, 1921—of pneu- 
monis, after a very short iliness,at 

W., Mozelle, the 


$2, Bruton-street, 
beioved daughter of the late Solomon — 


_D. Sassoon and Mrs. Flora Sassoon. : 
SILVERMAN.—On the 23rd of December, : 


1921, Annie, the dearly beloved wife of _ 
Harry Silverman, of 7, Wargrave | 


| Flats, Boundary-street, E.2. Deeply 
mourned and sadly missed by her 
grief-stricken husband, father, sisters, 


brothers, and all relatives and friends. 
December, 
suddenly, at 7, Belgrave-mansions, — 

Abbey-road, N.W., Phyllis, 
beloved wife of Bertie M..Stone. God 
rest her soul in peace. Deeply 3 


mourned by her sorrowing husband 
and children. African 


copy. 


the 60th year of his life, at 21, Brierley- 
_ street, Nottingham, 


‘Israel 
Torlowsky. Deeply mourned by his 
wife, Fanny, son, David, daughters, 


Marder, relatives and large circle of 


Deeply mourned by 
his only son, grandsons and daughter- | 
in-law. 


her dear | 


MYERS. in 


Tn 


DICKSON. ever loving memory a 


our dear father, Jacob Dickson, who 


Abraham. Isaac Dickson, who. 


‘away Tebeth 12th, 5676. May their — 
dear souls rest in peace.—2Q, 


street, Bishopsgate- -street, E. 


‘HYMAN, —In loving memory of our ‘dear 3 
husband and father, Moses Hyman, — : 


who was called to rest December — 


1919—Tebeth 9th, 5680. Deeply 
mourned by his dear wife and family. : 
‘Pyne. | 

| Hyman. —In loving memory ot my dear, 


dear father, who fell asleep December 
Sist, 1919. 
his devoted daughter; Rose. 


‘May 
dear soul rest in peace. 


LANG. —In loving memory ot our ‘dear a 
father, Jules. Lang, who passedaway 
December 25th, 1909. his soul 


‘rest in peaces 


MITCHELL (Szejnberg). — In ‘loving ee 
memory of our dear brother Michel, 


who departed this life 15th December, es: 
1920, May his. soul rest in peace, 


PHILLIPS.—In unfading memory of our : 
dear husband and father, who died 
January. 5th, 1906, corresponding with 
ebeth 8th, 5666. God rest bisdear 
soul.—Mrs. F. Phillips and family, — 
James-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


‘PHILLIPS,—In ever loving and unfading — 
 gnemory of our darling and devoted son 
-gnd° brother, Abraham, 
blessed Almighty todk from us:in 
France, December 28th, 1915, in, his 
90th year. 


whom the |. 


The depth of our sorrow we cannot tell. 
_Of the loss of our dear, whom w loved 
well, 
And while he sleeps a peaceful sleep 
His memory we shall always keep 
Tho’ gone his nawe is precious «till 


So sleep on dear one ad take thy rest | 
God's taken whom he loved best. 


Deeply. mourned and always mii 


by his heartbroken parents, brothers, 7 
and sisters-in-law.—Mr. and Mrs. A. 

Phillips, 100, Blythe-road, West Ken- | 
pington (late of North 


Fulham). 


‘memory ofmydearhusband,Abraham 
Raphael, who passed away December 


15th, 1917. Deeply mourned by his 
sorrowing wife, sons, and daughters, 
on-in-law, and grandchildren. May 
hie dear soul rest in peace—107, 
Holmdene-avenue, Herne Hill, 


TAYLOR. —In affectionate remembrance 


of our dearly beloved wife aud mother 


Rebecos, who-passed-away suddenly 
 onJanuary ist,1917,atHamilten View, 
‘Leeds. Deeply mourned by her 


sorrowing: .husbend and children, 


Leah, Norah, and Edward. Gonefr:m 
our home but never from ourthoughts 


dearly 


Philip 


son-in-law Bernard : 


Ever in the thoughts of — 


Joving memory of our 
darling wifeand mother Mary (Pollie), 
who departed thie life December 
‘14th, 1920 — Tebeth 3rd. Deeply 

: mourned by her sorrowing husband, 
children, relatives, and friends. May — 
dear soul rest in 
Kensington Park-road, W.1l. 
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‘DECEMBER 30, 1921 
in Memoriam.—(Continued.) 
-TENEN.—In ever loving and unfading | 


UNITED SYNAGOGUE. 


memory of our dear wife and mother, | SUNDAY, January Ist, 1992. 
@orothy), who passedaway at Addison] CHANUGC: “SERV ICES. 
House; Great. Clowes-street, Man-. Synagogue. Time ewis! 
chester, on the 18th December, 1920. | BOROUGH— 3.30 
Ever in our thoughts and deeply = a 


HAMPSTEAD— | 
3.30 Choral Garvie: A 
contingent of the 


God rest her soul. “THE ORGAN OF — BRIN isn “JEWRY 


FOBIAS.—In sweet and loving memory 
- of our darling husband and father, 
Joel, who died on December 22nd, 1919; 
also our beloved son and brother, 
Harry, who died December 30th, 1917. : 
Sadly missed and deeply mourned. 


Sewith Leds’. 

STOKE NEWINGTON | 
§.30 for ghildren ; 

| Preacher: Rabbi 

HARRIS QOHEN, 

3.30 Preacher: 


‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘The JEWISH CHRONICLE will be sent Post Free to any address in 


United Kingdom for 21/- per annum : 10/6 for 6 montis; 5,3 for 3 months. . 


From onr happy home and cirele_ BRIXTON M and Colonial for 

God has taken two we loved, |e. 

Borne away from sin and sorrow BRONDESBU RY— 


3.80. for Children. SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ‘ADVANCR™ 


Tenors and Basses: Apply in first | |. JAECHRON, FINGQUARE, LONDON. 
instance by writin Oe Mr. H. Winston, 
42, Halltam-street, W.1., copies of testi- 
monials, etc., should be enclosed ; 3 
salaries paid to efficient choristers. Shoes 
FINSBURY PARK SYNAGOGUE. 
SPEGIAL Chanucah Serviee will 
be held on Sunday next, January 
‘at 3.30 p.m., to be followed by an 


To a noble rest above. 


Tombstones to be Set, 
—The: tombstones in 
| memory of the late Isidore Baron 
Berkowitz, J. P., and Joshua Henry 
Berkowitz, will be consecrated at 
Willesden Cemetery, on Sunday, ist. 
January, 1922, at 12 noon. ee 
BERNSTEIN.—The tombstone in loving | 

- memory of the late Baron Bernstein, A 
will be consecrated on Sunday, Janu- | Ist, 


: “Telephone: 
CLERKENWELL, 


Commanications should be ‘to Tur CHRONICLE, 2, 
Lonpon, EC. 2. 


NOTABLE Days IN: 1921. 


| ary ist. Conveyance will leave Great | address and treat tothe children. 
at 11 a.m.) "SOUTH HACKNEY SYNAGOGUE Adar. 18 of Rather inc | Wednesday Marek 
BLOM. —The tombstone in memory of DEVONSHIRE-ROAD, MARE-SPREET, E 9. Nisan Passover, ist day... Saturday. April 
the late Charles (Moses) Blom will be A SPECIAL Chanucah Service for 
C@onsecrated at East Ham Cemetery, | 44% Children will’be held to-morrow, | day... | Priday 
on Sunday, January 8th, 1922, at 1 | December at 4.48. p.m., when the day... Saturday . 30 
o’clock. —Formerly of 79, Ravensdale- Rev. G. Isaacs. will deliver an: address. 18. 33rd "Day “Thursday May 
-poad, Stamford Hill, N.16. |The kindling of the lights and choral ‘Sivan 6 PENTECOST, ist day Sunday: June. 
portions of the service will be rendered T vic andday | Monday | 
DAVIES. — The tombstone in loving by the pupils: of the Classes. 18. Fast of Tammuz .., Sunday.  Juty 
"memory. of the late Morris Davies, of Fast OF AB. . Sunday 
‘Liandadno, will be consecrated at ‘BAYSWATER SYNAGOGUE CLASSES. 
: Sunday, January ist, at 11 a.m. side at the Distribution of Prizes{ "of Gedaliah 
GOODMAN. —The tombstones in loving January, at 3.30 p.m. Mrs. Gollancz } tat 17 
memory of the late Dora Hertzberg } will prasent the prizes. Chanucah ORY " 
@nd John Goodman, béloved daughter vice will commence at 3 0’clock. Rabba Sunday 
@pd son of Rebecca Goodman, 40,); CHAS. J. JONES, ‘Hon. Sec Sec. Ereeret ... | Monday. 


 Marlow- road, on Sunday, the ist BETRNAL GREEN TALMUD TORAH, 
January, at 1. o’clock. BETHNAL GREEN-ROAD, E.1. 
within six months. Distribution of Prizes will 

1921. at 6.30 p.m., at the Bethnal Green 
: Mr. and Mrs. Lazarus Rosenberg and family 


Decembse 
Rosue ~Shebat, (oth. “aE: 9th. 
March llth. Nisan, Apri! Sth. *lyar, May 9th. Sivan, Fane 7th. | 
“July: 7th. Ab, August Sth. *Ellul, september 4th. *Marcheshvan. 

. November 2nd. *Kislev, December and. *Tebet, January Ist. 


previous ty also observe t. Rosh: Ho le 


“EL. Ada ar 
*Tammuz 


Master Sol 


very handsome presents, 


giving instruction to Religion Classes 
age not to exceed 35. 


Esq., L.C.C., will preside, and Mrs. 

. thank all relatives and friends for kind 
expressions of sympathy 
in their sad bereavement.—Leeds. 


 |yecite in Hebrew on ‘the feast of | 
Mrs. Flatau, Mrs, Silverman, Mrs. Benjamin, | Ghanucah. Subscribers andfriendsare | 
and Mrs. Leapman return thanks for cordially invited. ~ 


kind visits, letters, and cards received | 


the week of mourning for 
their dearly beloved brother, Lineols| 


‘Mrs. Morris Wartski ‘thanks for 


| _ kind expressions of sympathy received | 


jm her recent sad bereavement.— 


_ Dunwood, Abbey-road, Liandudno, 


‘Thanks for Gifts, Etc. 
Posner thanks his ‘dear 
parents, relatives, and friends for their 
cheques, 
_ @te., and kind wishes received on the 
oceasion of his Barmitzvah.—26, 
road, Brondesbury. 


3 nw nw 

MANCHESTER 
OLD HEBREW CONGREGATION. 
ANTED, a Second Reader 
and SD 903, also capable of 


ears. Applica-. 
tions, stating age, qua ifications, and 


“required, “to. be addressed to|®- Cohen, Cowan, A. Chesarkie, | obtain a return of 5% Compound 
the Secretary, Great gue Cham-. Mrs. on 
Cheetham Hill-road nchester. ucas; £3 5s omon; 2 guineas 


Situations Wanted. 


-ERTIFICATE D trained nurse 
post to invalid, lady, gentleman or 
—shild; well recommended, doctors’ refer- 
ences : excellent. cook, needilewoman.—. 

Address, 3 8,498, Jewish Chronicle. 
[LJNDER- NURSE, 15, requires first 
place in good situation ; has es 


and room, electric light, 
bath, etc., board if required.—A py 
‘West Hamps 


Mr. Lyons, Mrs. 8. | 
some raining. ‘Matron, 52, | Brown G. Brown, J. L. Gordon toms anies. 

| P | Lucas, David Brown, Frank Lipetz, C | Bo YEARS 
next, two double bedrooms, drawing Berg Mr. Lewin, Pp. Coben, N. dine. 


Jman, M 


Dayan 8. I, 


Hillman; will address the 


‘ST. ‘JOHN’ woop HEBREW. 
RELIGION CLASSES, 
41, ABBRY-ROAD, 'N. Ww. 


15th., will meet from 10 to 1 o’clock. 


of 16 and 1.on Sunday, Janusey 

LIONEL COHEN, Hon. See. 
194, Goldhurst:- terrace, N.W. 


GRAHAM STREET SYNAGOGUE. 


Rent Relief Fund. 


Bros., 8. ‘8. 
Daiches,-C. and J. Vinestock,. 8. Sklov- 


sky, J. Sadler, D. Goldwater; 3 guineas | 


each: N. Marcus, J. Bellam 


Cohen, H. and Mrs. Linday, J. 


|each: J. Henry, J. B. Isaacs, H. Gilbert, | 


I. Saltman, J. Fineberg, H. Reznick, I. 


‘| Rosenbloom, L. Lipetz, I. Braverman, 
1M. Julius, B. Brown, M 
y Relea. A. Yoffe, Phillips Bros., 8. 


Rosenbloom, L. Lucas, Laz. Goldstone, 


Phin, H. Phin, A, Phin, M. J. Press, I. 
Cohen, 8. Furst, Lucas, B. Eprile, 


berg, A Harris, N. Chernack, J. Luss- 
. Beigisman, A . Brown, A. Hir- 
shorn, G. Soletone, B. Shulberg, <A. 
15/-, Cowan; 10/6 each : 


'B. Price will distribute the prizes. 
received | | 
gathering. The children. will sing and } 


EDINBURGH HEBREW: CONGREGATION, | 


| Donations received per Rabbi Dr. Salis” 
Daiches and Mr. 8. 8. Stungo, J.P.:—  f 

=e - | 10 guineas each: H. J. Levitt, Phillips 
‘Stungo;.5 guineas each 
Goldstone Bros., Rabbi Dr. 


sevinson, } 


Brown, 


E. H. Furst, 8. Sherwinter : 1 guines | 
each: Rey. Levinson, A. Levitt, 
and Wand, Mrs. J. Levinson, 


Mrs. Solomon, Mrs. C. Paterson, Mrs. P. 


4 The Calendar for the Current Week will be found « on rage S 


THESE, Classes, which will open 
the Synagogue on Sunday, January 


Pupils will be enrolled between the | 


OLLECTION in response to 

Kippur’ Appeal in aid of the} 
Ukrainian Jews’ Relief Fund, Edinburgh | 
Royal Infirmary, and the Lord Provost’s 


— 


Salis | 


Myers, B. Seftor, L. | 


— 


No man hn 
-sponsibilities can afford 
ignore the question 


to 


of i insuring his Life. 


We can shew you how. to 


Interest on your. money —and 


include free Life Insurance. 


We make no charge for advice 

_.—nor.when the business is _ 

completed— our remuneration 
jis received from the Insurance 


To Let. Lawrence, Mrs. L. Kronman,L. 
Ei, Woolf Practer; Mr.Practerand | BERNERS * “STREET - LONDON: 
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30, 


for gowns, jumpers or lingerie. Available in a large 
varietyof delightful incindingIvory, Pink, 
Sky, Champagne, Peach, Meng” Lemon, Mauve, 
Putty, Straw, Pawn, Copper, Rust, Saxe; Royal, Grey, 
ne Fuchsia, Wine, Purple, Helio, Fottle, Jade, Peacock, 


Navy, Cinnamon. or Nigger, “also Black. 39- 40 5 
— wide. ‘Usual Price 8/11. SALE PRICE yd. . 


2—ALL SILK PRINTED NINON, superior 
- quality. Available in a large variety of dainty small 
oral and conventional designs in exquisite colour- 


PRINTED DORURE, delightful all silk 


—pbossed brocade. Ideal for Coat Linings, Jumpers, 
Fancy Dresses or soft furnishing. In a large range 


SALE PRICE, a yard 


LETTE in. a heavy all silk quality. Thoroughly 
recommended for hard wear ‘end snitable for Dresses, 


price SALE PRICE, yard. 
Pieces. ALL SILK BLACK CREPE. DE.-. 


‘ings on. white 40 inches wide. Usual price 2/1 


of colour: combinations. 26 inches wide. Usual price 


Linings and Underskirts. 39 inches wide. Usual. 5/1 


J.C. 6.—HEAVY SATIN DUCHESSE ‘MoUs. 


 BELINE, all silk, delightfully soft suppie satin,” 


Recommended for hard wear and ideal for Dresses, 


. Jumpers, Coat Linings or Underskirts. In a large. 
variety of shot effects, also Ivory or Back. S6inches 
wide. Usual price 11/9. ALE PRIC K, a yard 


aclighttally soft draping satin with its beautifal rich. 
“appearance is admirably suited for smart day or 
evening wear, and ¢ n be obtained in all the newest . 


colourings including Ivory, Mauve, I.emon, Lavender, 


- Baxe, Nattier, Apricot, Putty, Fochsia, Coral, Grey, 


Mole, Cinnamon or Nigger Brown, Lelio, Light or. 
Dark Navy; Black, inches wide, Usual 


price 16/9. SALE PRICE, yard 


J.C, §.—HAND BLOCK PRINTED TOILE. DE 


SOIE. This. delightful all silk fabric of superior’ 


 heayy weight, resembling in. appearance. Printed 
_ Shantung, can be obtained in a large variety of heau- 
tiful colour combinations and is thoroughly recom- 


- mended for hard wear. Suitable for Jumpers, Coat 


Linings and 88 inches wide. Usual 
price 10/11. SALE PRICE, a yard. 


WARP BENGALINE, , a reliable 
- draping fabric recommended for hard wear and suit- 


- able for dresses; Jumpers and Children’s Wear. [ao 

“CHINE in superior. reliable’ 39-40 inches Ivory, Black,or Light or Dark Grey. 33 inches wide. 

wide. Usual price 10/11... SALE PRICE, & | Usual. price SALE PRICE, 
Postage extra on orders under First Fioor’ Postage extfa on orders under 


London’s Lowest: Prices for High Grade SILKS 


1.—ALL SILK CREPE-DE. CHINE, 


7/9 


Main Sale starts on Monday am m., and you will find hundreds of Super. Bargains. 


NOT SPEND MONDAY AT= 


Selfridge é-Co., Lta., London, Wa "Phone : Ger tard. One 
“It melts in the mouth.” 
| A A Right Royal Betrothal 
is one where the - : 
Aristocrat of Palestine Wines 
| 
"Made by PEEK FREAN is 
| festive gathering and 
| Monnickendam. Rooms is essential for 
GT. ALIE STREET, ALDGATE, social SUCCESS. 
The Most Convenient Suite of Rooms for Weddings, Etc | 
THE ONLY PALESTINE WINES. & BRANDIES 
‘The Firm with a Reputation. “av ARANTE ED TO 
| We ‘cater at tyour Home o or at any Halli in London. PURE, GENUINE AND KASHER 
under. Supervision of the Beth Din. M. Chaikin Co. 
ABLISHED 1882 
: 631070, Middlesex Street, Aldgate, E. "Head Office : 72/4, Brick E 1 
‘Telephones: CENTRAL $95 and Watt 7673. | ‘Phone: Loxpow Watt, 8860,” Telegrams: Lonpon." 
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THE ORGAN. JEWRY 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1921 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


“JEWISH CHRONICLE” SUPPLEMENT. No, Xl. 


 §PECIAL ARTICLES:— 
| Jn\the Communal Armchair. By Mentor.” 
My Note Book 7 
The Letters of Benammi. —CXIV, "Behind 


‘SERMON FOR THE WEEK: 
The Defamation of Jews. | (Rabbi Dr. Salis 
New Testament Teaching in Synagogue Classes .... 
The Future of College: (Mr. Israel PP. 13-14 


New Testament Teaching in Synagogue Classes ‘pp. 11—12 


News in Brief 


“YOUNG ISRAEL.” 


_ time available for preparation of this issue, Wwe have been | 
compelled to omit several editorial items, as well as some | 


advertisements. 


satisfaction throughout the whole community. 


a determination to try. the experiment he sought to essay. For our part 7 7 
we are thankful that by throwing open our columus to a full [| 
discussion of this subject, we have been instrumental in putting a - | 

_ speedy end to a practice which we are convinced was bound to wreak | there. 
infinitely more harm, not alone in the Classes in which it was pursued, ae @ 

‘but throughout the community, than any possible good it could | 

- have effected, even if it could have accomplished any geod at all. 
> But the matter, having gone as far as-if has, cannot quite end — 
with’ the wise determination to which the authorities at the | 


The | 


we Hampstead Synagogue, albeit belatedly, appear to have come. 
community looks for a definite statement from the Beth Din, to whom 


the matter has. been referred by the Council of the United 
Synagogue, which will effectually prevent any other synagogue | 
doing what was done at Hampstead, We are pleased to note the — 
assurance of the Calzr RABBI conveyed in the course of a letter to | 
ee) correspondent that the Beth Din do not mean to shirk this matter, 
and its statement, we are sure, is awaited with extreme interest. ~ 
shave never, throughout the controversy, ignored the fact that Mr. — 
_ GREEN, being an able and capable minister, in his hands New Testa- 


‘ment teaching, dangerous as if may be for reasons which we have not 


2 hesitated to point out, was, to be sure, far safer than it would bein | 


those of many others. And what the Beth Din has to do is to make 


_ a8 Mr. GREEN instituted, from being indulged in by any other 
minister. who might possibly think it well to repeat Mr, 


Green's abortive experiment. That statement forthcoming, the 


‘whole matter can well rest, and the sooner oblivion covers it ,the 


Mr. GREEN hea but that must not in the least 


The Rev. Morris 


Was 


“We 


“loss to thie community. 


few days 
ought 
complaints, 
| regard to. the Balfour Declaration and 


country and its position in the Near East. ae 
. there is nothing inconsistent between. the building up of the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine and the genuine interests. of Arabs — 
The real fact of the matter is that the Arab claim will Rees: 
bear examination, while the facts they put forward are largely | 3 
imaginings born of their own prejudice. “Mr, STEIN has done 
| and useful thing in exposing their 


# in our columns this week from. Rabbi Dr. 


lightly set asido. 
such astatement now as will prevent, once and for all, such teaching | 


blind the community to the services he has 


for Judaism throughout his career, to the excellence of hig minis- 
We shali, 
|. therefore, all be glad when this controversy is ended and no more 
| remains of it than, it may be, a recollection of the Homer.:' nod” ae 
Mr. GREEN, It were but fair to add that in any case there is little oe 
doubt he was not alone—perhaps he was: ‘not blame for® 


tration and to his zeal in championing the Jewish cause. 


what has occurred. 


THE determination of the Rey. JosEPH, i in consequence ot 


| continued ill health to retire from the position of Minister of the West 
London Synagogue, which he has held since 1893, constitutes a real. 
On all hands, the news will be greeted 
with the profoundest sympathy « on personal grounds, and no smal | 
disappointment that Mr. Joserm finds it necessary for the reason 
mentioned to lay down the sacred charge to which he has devoted 
It is not alone the West London Synw 
gogue that will suffer from the loss of his. valuable ministrations. 


so many years of his life. 


~ With Mr. JOSEPH, as our readers are well aware, we have not always 
- been able to see eye toeye. But. there has been no Jewish Minister for 


many years past whose preaching and teaching have possessed the = 
| influence his have, and there are none who, from time to time, have. 2 4 
- | more eloquently and faithfully presented the great and glorious. ~~ 

truths of our history and our faith more viv idly or more effectually 
‘Thus, his teaching has overfiown the limits of his. 
individual pulpit and irrigated the whole’ community with. the 


he has.. 


ving waters of Judaism, and with its truths, of which he has 


been a foremost. exponent. 
toa Congregation | which is: not ranged as 


It is called a “Reform” 


| him even in old age, but, in addition, that his. ripe experience and. . 
vast knowledge may. still be ay ailable in the future, in one form or’ 
| another, in the interests of the sacred cause of Judaism he has done os a: 

‘80 much to promote and maintain. ‘a 


previo usly, 


which the Arabs have been circulating | 


interests in Palestine. 


The fact that Mr. JOSEPH ministered 
orthodox,” has nob 

: : _ prejudiced greatly the value of his service to. our common creed. es, 
7 Indeed, in many respects, it has enhanced it; because Mr. JOSE PHS 
constant. endeavour has been to proclaim the Traditional ‘basis of 

the West London Synagogue, 
~~ never so called itself, nor has it, in fact, ever been anything of the . 
kind, as Reform is understood by its German or American exponents; 
“end - the Traditionalism of his synagogue has” always been onc ae 

the profoundest cares of Mr. ministrations, 
with his well-earned leisure he may not only be. spared for yetumany 


noe years, regaining his health and the robustness which characterised | 
THE announcement the Hampetend ‘Synagogue hon 


determined to abandon the New Testament teaching instituted | 
_.@ few weeks ago in the Advanced Section of its classes by its | 
Minister, the Rev. A. A; GREEN, will be recéived with. profound 
Even those who } 
have thought well to support Mr. Green in the course he took (or | 
ab least not.to condemn him) have doubtless seen how, by initiating : 
: teaching he did, he initiated, too, a bitter controversy which .} 
Be nothing that induced him to adopt the course he took could possibly eS oe 
: . justify. Let us grant all that Mr. GREEN has said in self-defence, and — 
that there was a demand for New Testament instruction on the part. 
_ of some young people who showed an inclination to leave our faith and 
- come under the influence of the dominant creed. Let useven assume _ 
that they might possibly have been stayed in their disposition by being — 
ia “taught the New Testament from the Jewish point of view. 
it worth while to. resori to an expedient that was bound to 
_ shock and insult the religious sentiment of the community when so . | 
experienced a teacher as Mr. GREEN must have known many tried — 
ways of circumventing Jewish faithlessness that have provedeffectual 
the past, that are consistent with Jewish practice, Jewish Law, 
 gnd Jewish Tradition? ‘All these, however, were outraged by his 


Sy nagogue 


its effect upon 
Mr. STEIN, with a detail to’ which we need 
but refer, places in its. ‘proper perspective whole ‘position, 
He shows that it is not the Zionists who, in the remotest,contem: 
‘ plate any unfairness towards the Arabs, but the Arabs who are Ren 
_ virulently bitter against the Jews. 
: times, and the -reason is partly. because of the insensate selfishness - | 
and greed of the Arabs, partly because they desire, by opposing Zionist 
- policy in Palestine, to get rid of British influence, and partly because 


This we have pointed out many _ 


‘We hope that 


théy are the tools and the dupes of others who are opposed to this te ee 


Jewish Defamation. 


As. Mr. STEIN shows, too; ee 


WE would call attention to which appears 


to which we. refer, 


SaAuis DAIcHES, of 
Edinburgh. Dr. DAIcHES is one of the foremost ‘of our Provincial ~~ | 
|. Ministers ; than he there is no more eaftnest and zealous worker im = 
the vineyard of the Lord. He is surely one of those whois marked 
out to fill the office of a district Rabbi oa 
Memorial Scheme, in that respect, fructifies. As it is, he 

occupies virtually that position so far as Scotland. is concerned, sa 
‘Thus the complaint he makes in the course of his letter = =~ 
against the Joint Press Committee 
the Deputies is, particularly in the circumstances of his position, = 
@ very serious one, and coming from him it ought. not to be. | 
We prefer for the moment not to offer any com- _ : 
‘ments upon the facts which he gives, but we feel bound to say _ | 
that upon those facts as stated the answer vouchsafed to him by 

| the Committee appears the most inanely fatuous conceivable | 
_ A piece of literature dug out of the ‘Middle Ages, containing vile | 
stories concerning Jews and built upon ignorance andhatredofthem, — a. 
is into me hands of the school. childeen in 


when the War 


"9 


‘Tae letter which Mr. LEONARD Svein to ¢ a 
- Times, in reply to one from the Arab Delegation that had appeared 
and which we reprint elsewhere, = 
really to” put end to. most of the. 
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Wews to its ranks. 


6 JEWISH CHRONICLE 


_Decenoer 20, 


DAICHES calle the Committers to this outrage, and all the 


| satisfaction he obtains is to be told in reply, that as the Committee - 
noticed that the book (a copy of which Dr. DatcuEs had sent to them) 


was the sixth edition and the Committee had not heard anything about 


ae the previous ‘five editions, they assumed that the previous five had 


done no harm and so—they passed to the next question ! Anything 


_ more prodigiously comic, if it were not so desperately tragic, it | 
would be difficult to formulate. The: protest from Dr. DAICHES — 


has come somewhat opportunely, because if this Joint Press 


Committee are not by their ineptitude themselves in effect todefame | 


the name of Jew, they will have to carry on the work 


with a good deal more vigour than has characterised them > 


hitherto, and certainly with a little more perspicacity than they 
exhibited in the Glasgow incident, as told by Dr. Darcums. And 
- @ mere change of name, as is suggested, will not, it occurs to us, 


: effect the necessary metamorphosis. For there is manifestly increas- | | 
ing activity on the part of our anti-Semitic enemies in this country. | 


‘A notable fact in this connection is that the. very disgraceful article 


- which Lord SypEnwAM OF CoMBE published in the November issue of | 


the Nineteenth Century, is now reprinted for popular circulation as it 


appeared, and is issued with the imprimature of the Nineteenth . 
Century publishers, Messrs. CONSTABLE AND Co., Ltd., they being — 
joined in the enterprise by the anti- Semitic organisation called | 
_ “The Britons.” The article as now sent out is embellished by a 
quotation from the writings of Epovirp DRUMONT and DostTiEVSKY, 
erely a compound of trashy oe 
lies, compounded of extracts from forg d or misquote: 


_ Lord SypenHam’s article, to be sure, is 


tions, deftly truncated, from genuine SOUTCES, . 


way 


Countering Untruth.. 


3 WE note, for instance, that he. enews in this mutilated form Ee 
bake a quotation from ‘an article which appeared in the JEWISH [| 
CHRONIOLE nearly three years ago. Lord SypENHAM’s 
; “to prove that Bolshevism in Russia is a Jewish mov ement, | - 
and that for it Jews, because they are Jews, feel sympathy, ak - 
wo ‘the object of the writer of the article referred to was, as has been | 
_ frequently explained in these columns, and as is indeed | palpable — “eas 
from the article itself, first of all to draw attention to the wickedness : 
and danger of Bolshevism as it was then being practised, the chaos — 


and ruin that were bound to follow in its wake, and the infamous 


‘eruelty of its murderous terrorism. On the other hand, he sought = | 


‘to show that a writer in another paper had pointed out that the 


professed ideals of this. political . craziness and social montrosity : oe: >) 
were consonant with the ideals of Christianity. This being so, it | 
- followed that they were consequently consonant with those, too, 
Judaism, and our. contributor suggested that this might 
gecount for Bolshevism having enticed a certain number of 
Lord SYDENHAM, however, very ingeniously 
| turns: the quotation, ‘and makes it appear as if the writer | 
in the JEWISH CNRONICLE had- claimed only a consonance of }- 
This style of. controversy places 


ideals with Bolshevism 
those who. indulge in it, however high-placed they may be, beneath 


: the consideration of serious men and women. But, unhappily, their. 
‘writings, spread broadcast, are greedily devoured by those whose | - 
‘appetite is whetted by prejudice ; and every vile» ‘untruth, every | 


BRaprorp, Bowland Street 
Yidiculous allegation is swallowed with avidity and the hatred 


against Jews made constantly deeper and yet deeper. ‘To let this 


Ae sort of thing go by default, must be as unwise as to meet it with | 
- anything like exaggerated fear or panic. It should be countered by: | 


reason and by a calculated campaign that should foil, as far as 
Victoria Road 


possible, the infamous untruths which these anti-Semites so diligently 
BOW wherever they can reach, 


ae goes to the detriment of Jews. 


= who love us not, is not difficult to apprehend. In any. case, the 
 gepublication of. ‘Lord SypENHAM’ 8 wicked contribution to the 


a _ Nineteenth Century under the wgis of a firm like Messrs. CONSTABLE | 
AND Oo., who for the purpose have allied themselves with the | 
_ @gregious “ Britons,” is a portent which ought not to be missed by |: 


. ‘the community, and to which the Joint Press Committee of the 


4 should ave attention. 


NOTICE. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Other Contributions. 


to the Editor proffered: Contributions are-con: 


sidered for publication on the distinct understanding that they are 
-gubmitted EXCLUSIVELY to the Jewish CHRONICLE, and this is made 
- geatrict condition of their insertion, the sole exception being Official 


Appeals, All Letters and should 
one-side of the paper 


mores, of 16, ‘Grosvenor Square, and Calcutta. 


Societies’ worker ; 
mascara on the Science of Economics. 


object is 


“New, Egerton Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


Bourn HACKNEY, Devonshire Road, E 
Singer’ 8. ‘Hill. 


HULL, Western . 
MANCHESTER, Congregation of British Jews. 


ae Such an article as that which 
 @ppears in the current number of. the Nineteenth Century by 
_ Qolonel CHaRLes WALEY CoHEN cannot, we fear, be placed in this. 
sy category. Its tone is purely academic, and Colonel CoHEN, too, — [ 
writes with an aloofness concerning his own people, which in itself | 
When a Jew speaks of his fellow. | 
Yews as if he were not one of them, the inference of those: | 


t 3.30) Subject : “Be strong 
Zionist .. bbi 8. D 


~The Week. 


‘grr Joux §. ‘HENRY, K. B. E., and ‘telly have left London for 


| Switzer rland, where they have gone for the winter sports. ‘They willreturn S 
about the middle of January. 


THE death occurred suddenly on Friday last, December ‘23rd, ot 


Stanley Nabhan Theeman, of 12a, Elgin Court, Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale. _ 
- The funeral was at Willesden on Wednesday last. “ He was loved and — 
iGolined by who knew him, and his memory will never leave them.” 


FORTHCOMING MARRIAGE. 


, MAJOR ARTHUR MEYE R SASSOON AND Miss MEYER. | 
The engagement is announced between Major Arthur Meyer Sassoon, 


O.B.E., M.C., 9th Lancers, third son of the late Mr. and Mrs. J. 5. Sassoon, 


of Walton- on-Thames, and Doris, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. files . 


MARRIAGE, 


Ms. RALPH: SYMONS AND 


| ‘The marriage took place on Sunday, December 25th, at the Brondes- se). 
| bury Synagogue, N.W., between. Ralph, son of Mr. and Mrs. E, Symons, 


20, Fournier Street, E. 1, and Freda (Fanny), second daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. S. Sherwinter, 64, Findhorn Place, Edinburgh. The 
Dayan H. M, A., and the Rev. N. Peckar. 


OBITUARY. 


appear. elsewhere in. this issue of 


| 2 Goldston, late of Devonport and Swansea; Mr. Aaron Sunderland, for 
- many years principal teacher at the Manchester Jews’ School anda  # & 
- founder of the Jewish Working Men's Club in that city; Miss Mozelle 


Sassoon, a lady Talmudist:; Mr. I. Schneiderman, a well-known Friendly — 
and Mr, Arthur of. the | 


CALENDAR | 


__ DECEMBER 30th. to. JANUARY, oth-KISLEV goth to TEBETH 


RIDAY 99 Dee: 30, "Sabbath beging 3.90. 

| Gen. 1, t0 xliv. Num. toiv. 7. 

Sabbath Loudon) 
at 


Sanday will be ROSH CHODESH TEBETH. 
3 “The FEAST OF CHANUCAH will end on Monday evening next. 
FRIDAY NEXT JANU ARY 6TH, Wil BEGIN At 


PREACHERS FOR THE WEEK. 


TROPOLITAN. 
| ‘SABBATH, | 


(To children, at 3. Subject: Chanucah. 
Rev. 8. Levy, M, 
Subject: ** God be ‘gracious “unto thee. 
‘* Days of Old. ct (Lo. a Barmitzv ah) | 


“Synagogue, Preacher. | 


Subject : 
_(Children’ S service, at 4.45). 
: | PROVINCIAL, 

SABBATH. 


‘Subject : Rededication. 
Rabbi Dr. STRAUSS, M, A. 
(At 10,30 and speci Chanueah Service at 3. 30). 
Epavsurcu, Graham Street ie Rabbi Dr. SALIS 


"Subject : ‘two Judahs.”” 
Rabbi L. MILLER 


Subject : pe The Maccabean Struggle. 
‘Rev. JAcos 
(Service begins af 10.30) Subject: Joseph and his brethren.” 
Dr. J..8. Fox 
Subject: Be silent, O all flesh, ‘before the Lord. 
Rev. A. Cony, MwA. | 


“Subject: Menelaus’ Liberal J udaism.” 


EN 

A PITMAN | 
ED TI ug paren uld re+ 
UCA ON their future more surely 
a course of vocational edu- 


_ member that nothing. can safe- 
cation at PITMAN’S School. 
write h Sox) 
or ‘phone (Museum. 


163, SOUTHAMPTON. ROW, 


B. N. MrcMELSON, B.A, 
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_ the Southern States of America atthe end of the Civil War. | 
news is now that this “Klan” has declared atpelt: to be in financial 3 


30, 1921 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE : 


IN THE COMMUNAL, ARMCHAIR. 


‘MY NOTE BOOK. 


By MENToR. 


-EOENTLY, has cropped up in America, side side with the | 


anti-Semitic agitation there, an agitation against Catholics. It 


is about as insensate and as unworthy as the campaign against 


Jews, and, indeed, both agitations have been engineered by the same _ 


gang. 


the infamous Ku Klux Klan, a revival of the enormity that disgraced - 


difficulties and is about to be dissolved. 


And 


But the Catholics of America have taken ox means s for: ecunbertel in an | 


. — manner the lies and allegations that have been made about | 
They have caused to be inserted in @ large number of — 


It will be recollected that ‘elping this villanous movement. was 


oe mewspapers throughout the States, short, crisp, statements, by way 


ee America, what Roman Catholics have done for the States, and generally 


__ disproving the horrible untruths which have been disseminated concerning 


them. It occurs to me that this plan of meeting our Anti-Semitic enemies 


es, is well worth the consideration of the Joint Press Committee, or whatever — 
_ it may ultimately be called. The scheme would not be unduly expensive, | 
and would be extremely effectual. There is virtually no end to the {| 
- ‘Beries of statements that might be compiled, telling the truth about the © 
_. Jew and what he has done for Civilisation, and nothing would so surely — 
_ show the public at large that there is. another side to the infamous — 


anti -Semites. | 
New Testament Teaching. 


_ of advertisements, showing the true position of Roman Catholicism in— 


‘Some day, it may be, the. whole one ot the teaching ~ the new 


Testament in the Hampstead Synagogue Classes will be told. 


It perceives the Rev. A. A. 


It consequently envisages 


carelessness, or it may be the trop de zéle of Mr. Green. 


2 : aitterent aspect. It would reveal as pretty a little intrigue and as 


_ earefally laid a piece of play and by-play as was.ever conceived by novelist 
 ordramatist. It would show that in the first place Mr. Green wasused for | 


the sinister purpose of creating discord between himself and another, 80 
_ that the other should find himself at loggerheads with Mr. Green. 
- part of the little drama appears to have failed, and superimposed upon 
it was another little device whereby Mr. Green should be put into 
_ the wrong, and either should remain there or be rescued just in 


1. spun so as to create sympathy for Mr. Green in his dilemma. But from 


i > all I hear, I feel quite sure that the matter, as it presents itself to the {> 
_ ‘public to-day, is a tame sort of concern when compared with the incident Pee 


bas developed in fact and. as bes may Some 
| Kindly Calendar. | 


At 

_ present the public at large is aware only of what may be termed | 

... the palpable visuality of the matter. 

Green suddenly deciding to teach the New Testament from the 
_ Jewish point of view to those who were showing signs of accept- | 

_ ing it trom the Christian point of view. 1 

the affair as resulting from the heedless inconsiderateness, and perhaps | 

| Or it may have | 
been due to his striving for some sensation or for doing something sagen - 

which he could boast of his remarkable broadmindedness. 


- But the hub of this wheel would, if all I hear be true, present a very an ‘ 


time, a heavy price being demanded as reward for the act. This, | 

again, went awry, and all that has actually occurred is that Mr. Green | 
‘has, to use a popularexpression, been badly “loosed in.” It, of course, may 

be that the very interesting little story as it reaches me, was originally { 


The calendar this year. was kina to that of 


oe Jews who show the little self-respect they possess by observing Christmas. _ pee 
- For the coincidence of the Christian feast with Chanucah gave them the | — 


opportunity of pleading that the turkey and plum pudding, which they 


Jesus, 


| ‘stockings with toys and other good things! 
The College “Mixer.” 


Few things stranger have in the some | 


__ superior persons like to refer to as the “Jewish Press” than the report of 


‘last week's J EWISH CHRONICLE. Into the-rights or the wrongs, the foasi- 
or the impracticability ofthe scheme, Ldo not, now at least, propose 
to enter. But the blatant—well, I do not want to be unkind, and will say 
 —arrant inconsistency that pervaded the proceedings, is what was bound 


fo leap to the eyes of any who read the report with their optics open and =| — 
undimmed, The scheme is ostensibly for the teaching and training of [ 
men 4n Teaditional Judaism; to become: what? Not Rabbis, which {| 
:  qrould. be the logical effect of teaching Traditional | Judaism at a 

“Pheological College.“ dear, no 1 Practically nobody who-has anything 
‘What they want 


to do with the maéster..wants .anything of the sort. 


"she proceedings at the Counotl of the Jéwish War Memorial; printed in ~ : 


everybody is to be satisfied, and the Chief Rabbinate glorified. - mah 
they advertise for Ministers, and sometimes demand that he shall beia 


Liverpool (1874-82). 


Synagogue grew. 


of several volumes, notably : 


| Victoria Road 


Old Bos 
Centra Jewish Literary | 


East London Zionist League, 


his composition it is very much more necessary that he shonld have, x 
‘80 that he should emerge from his training according to their notions, an — 


traditional English training rather than a Jewish training of any kind. 


Because Traditional Judaism knows only a Rabbi as spiritual leader, while | 


& Minister is an abnormality whick has grown upon modern Judaism 


#8 & result of assimilation, just as nodules occur in the human joints in va . 
consequence of certain disease. To be sure, there is no possible reason — 


in the world why a traditional Jewish Rabbi should not be absolutely 


fitted in every possible way to take his place as the spiritual head ofa 
‘Synagogue or a community living amid the most modern conditions, here 
in England. The only point is that the Synagogue or the community must 


be Jewish and not English. Here, however, the inconsistency did not end. 


The mere name of “ Traditionalism ” is taboo to most of those | 
in authority at the War Memorial. What care they for Kashruth? 
nice questions of Bedikah, or complicated problems such. as 
one who possesses the Hatorath Haroah must grapple with and overcome? ==. 
And so they propose to annex to the College an Academy of Jewish | 
| Learning, which, as was tersely put by the Jewish World, is.to teach ~ 
everything that ought not to be taught in a Jewish Traditional College. = 
By this means, in some way or another more mazy than the famous plan- 


tation at Hampton Court, the community is-to be saved from disruption, 


good “mixer.” I have never been able to ascertain what exactly is meant 


by the phrase, but after reading the Chief Rabbi's speech at the War > 
Memorial Council, it marvels me much that so obvious a “mixer” should not 


havé felt that the true sphere of his activity lay where “ mixers ” are openly 
demanded, the sphere whence he. came to this country. 


He told us that all that the governing body of the College in ‘the 


future would have to bother about so far as this remarkable Academy of —_ 
| . Jewish Learning was concerned would be its electric light and itsgasfires! — 
Ichabod! Ichabod! where is the light of the Torah and where the fire of — 

the by Israel was wont to warm himself 


Resignation of the Rev. Morris J oseph, 


THE WEST LONDON SYNAGOGUE PULPIT. 


Ideal in Judaism.” 


He married a daughter of the late 


THE WEEK. —Continued trom previous page. 


Highfield Street Rev: A. Newman 


-ervice begins at 3.30) “Our Three Historic Mantes: Israel, Jew.’* 


(A vi 3. Subject: ‘Our Unknown Warriors. 


Fortheoming Meetings and Social F unctions. 


FRIDAY, December 


provided for their midday meal and the holly and the mistletoe that which © 


their houses were decked, had nothing to do with the event which is sup- _ 
‘posed to have taken place in Bethlehem some twothousand yearsagobut | 
entirely with the one that took place in Jerasalem a few hundred years — 
Their celebration, these people claimed, was of Judasandnotot | 
and after all Sunday was Erev Chanucah. An acquaintance of mine [| - 
Who really does notcare a brass farthing either about Jesus or Judas, or — 
a about Christianity or Judaism, but does care enormously ‘about any 


SATURDAY, December 31. 


Bethnal Green Talmud Torah, Prize Distribution and 'Chamucah Feast, 
Central Jewish Literar Booiety, Carnival and Dance, Shearn’ Restaurant, 
| 


Tottenham Court. 


Bast London Young Zionist League, Chanucah. Dance, Devonshire Hall,» 


Hackney, 7.30 


| Beth Hathedeash and Jewish Institute, Lantern Lecture by Mr. Louis 


Golding, 
SUNDAY, January 


Bayswater Synagogue Classes, Prize Diswinuten; Chichester Place, Harrow 

Be ‘Ghanosah this year, because he had a Christmas tree with candles! Ido |~ Road, 3.30. 

‘got think he was very pleased when I asked him whether on Sunday — ee 
‘morning it was old father Mattathias who appeared to fll his 


Golders icons Synagogue. Classes, ‘Prize Distribution, St. Edward’s Hall, : 
Hoop Lane, 3.30. 


sden Lane, 


Central London Public Meeting, 279, Whitechapel Koad,” 
Uri,” Jewish Art Society, Dance and Ball, Monnickendam 


Gt. Alie Street, 7.30 | 
. Beth Hamedrash and Jewish Institute, Concert, 8. 


MONDAY, January ~ 
Finance Committee; +; 


G 
Mr, E. C. W. §.30. 


Fulbourne Street. 


Row, 8. 
‘TUESDAY, 


Union of J Wi 4, Upper Gloucester Place, 


Soup Kitchen for Jewish Poor, and Distributing Sub-Com- 
17-19, Butler Street, Spitalf 


In America — 


| That, by the 
‘way; anditisonly right toadd thatin this ridiculous Goulasch, Mr.Lione, 
_.@e Rothschild, 0.B.E., M.P., came up shoulder to shoulder with Dr. — 
Hertz. 


> We are informed that in consequence of continued ill- health, the Rov. oe 
Morris Joseph has placed the resignation of his position as Minister ofthe. 
_ West London Synagogue in the hands of the Council. as 
was appointed in 1893. Prior to that he was Minister 6f the North 
_ London Synagogue (1868- -74) and of the Old Hebrew Congregation of. 
In 1890 he founded, and for three years conducted — 
. the Hampstead Sabbath Afternoon Services, out of which the Ham pstead — 
Mr. Joseph was invited to become Minister at its 
foundation, but as he had expressed his disbelief in the restoration of — 
Sacrifices in the Jewish ritual, he was inhibited by the late Chief Rabbi, 
| Dr. Hermann Adlér, and the Rev. A. A. Green was chosen in his stead. 
Mr. Joseph was a teacher of Homiletics at Jews’ College andis the author | 
“Judaism as Creed and Life,” and“The . 
He was a most forceful preacher, and many of his - 
sermons have been reprinted in the JEWISH CHRONICLE, to which he was 
| at one time a frequent contributor. 
, Michael Henry, and she died in Sane, 1914. 
year. 


Mr, Joseph... 


Mr. Joseph isin his 74th 


Dr. J. 8. Fox 


Lecture by Mr. H. H. Gordon, L.0.0., 4, 
Leoture by Lazar, 2, Sandys!’ 


5 


ae Beth Hamedrash and Jewish Institute, Lecture by the Rev. H: M. Bendas, Bye a 2 | 
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‘Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society of America. +: 
ne Some idea of the desperate condition of the refugees may be gathered ¥ 


x - companies were so touched that they took ‘upon themselves the risk of 
transporting back the wanderers. 


Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. and Mrs, Ac ‘Freiman, of 
Ottawa, who untiringly and unceasingly laboured for the welfare of Jewish 


‘Was about to despatch a. cies canada to Poland to take ander his care a 


Boke - synagogues by tearing a few of the Scrolls of the Law. eee 
Fepresentat.ons of a deputation of Jews, the Moscow ordered 


“4 the Rabbi to abandon the celebrations, and the authorities endorsed the. 4 
‘request. As the Jews were threatened with violence and a boycott, they | 


‘DOMINION | _NEWS. 


United 


Rabbis Complete Revision of 


| New York [F.0.C.] 
The special committee appointed by the Reform Rabbis of America to 


revise the Hebrew Union Book of Prayer has completed its taskafter five | | 


years of incessant labour. It will be published before next autumn’s 
Days. More than three hundred will use the 
revised edition. 


“Canada, 


Four hundred and sixty-one refugees from the Ukraine, who received _ 


ae Polish passports after having signed a guarantee that they would | Pi 
- Bever come back to Poland, have been saved from being deported from | 


‘@anada to the Ukraine. 
to land in Canada. 
- prominent Jews of Canada, who were interested in the sad plight of their 
_eo-religionists, by the well-known communal worker, Mr. Joseph 
- Barondess, by the Jewish Immigrant Aid Society of Canada, and by the 


After a long struggle they have been permitted 


from the fact that prior to their leaving Poland, the Canadian Consul | 


warned them against going to Canada, and warned the steamship | 1. 


- Sompanies too against taking them, The refugees, homeless and country- 
less, had no other alternative but to seize hold of the straw which meant | 
to them the only possible rescue. The officials of the steamship — 


- refugees; to Sir Mortimer Davis, the Jewish philanthropist of Montreal; 
‘to Mr. 8. B. Haitrecht, Manager of the Jewish Immigrant Aid Society. of 
- Canada; to Mr. J.. Perlman, Manager of the Federation of the Jewish 
Philanthropies of Montreal ; 
. Steamship Lines; to the Jewish Unions of Montreal ; 


Poland. 


The League of Nations and the 


i De. Nansen has tahun in hand the seiihiaiaa of the Jewish refugees in 

Poland. It will be remembered that the Polish Government desired to — 
send back many of the Ukrainian refugees to Russia.. The Jewish. | 
. deputies persuaded the Government to allow all refugees who possessed 
- passports to remain in Poland, and they are now negotiating with the — 
Government regarding the other categories of refugees. In the meantime 
‘Dr, Nansen informed the Polish Government that the League of Nations — 


Soviet Rusa 


“Tewish Teas: Scrolls 


Riga [F. 0. oO} 
“The in Witebsk followed. up the requisition of the 


In reply tothe | 
the Witebsk to reopen. the 


Rumania. 
Offensive. Oath, 


The have addressed a demand to. the Government to | 
_ gbolish the terms: of the oath for Jews which are offensive to our 

- €ereligionists. In some districts the old form of oath is still maintained. 
- The Jewish leaders expect in the near future an amneuty for all war. 

ences. 

. In the meahtime our brethren are anxious to deteat the new franchise 


“Austria. 


An clearest attack on the Jewish religion has been made at St. 
 Pélten, The Jews there announced their preparations to celebrate the 
festival. 
_ eondemned the festival asthe “anniversary of the murder of non-Jews 
' by Mordecai and Esther.” The Catholic and Protestant priests requested 


abandoned the celebration of and submitted the matte 


CONSTANTINOPLE [F.0.0] 


@ monument to the Pope, as an expression of gratitude for the. | 
ia and protection accorded during the war to the non-Mohammedah 


| 


This fight was waged with the aid of afew ofthe most _ 


to Mr. Hugo Lederer, of the United-American } 


and to the Jewish | 


goon be estabiished between Christian and Jewish Trade Unions i ag 


‘The anti-Semites issued a manifesto, in which they | , 


. Sements in Turkey. The Chief Rabbi of Turkey and many prominent 3 


DECEMBER 30, 1921 © 


‘the Diplomatic Corps, the Chief Rabbi, and the President of the Jewish 
community in this city. In the course of his speech, Mgr. Dolci, ‘he 
_ Apostolical Nuncio, spoke in flattering terms of the Jewish nation. 

The Chief Rabbi has sent a telegram to the Pope tendering him the 


homage of Oriental Jewry, and adding that he regarded the monument 
-. a8 the symbol of justice, charity, and the fraternity of nations. Mgr. — 
Dolci visited the Chief Rabbi on a subsequent day to convey to him the 


Pope’s thanks. It is of interest to mention that last year Mgr. Dolci | 


distributed clothing and omer necessaries the J owl in 


Anatolia. 


The Vilna Problem and the < | 
OVENS 
"The Jewish in the Lithaanian Parliament joined 
the solemn protest against the parliamentary elections at Vilna and the — 
separation of the city from Lithuania. 
~ The Polish Government sent Professor Ashkenazy to Vilna to 
J ows tio take: in the 


Holland. 


Price of Meat. 
AMSTERDAM (F, 0.0) 


Tn an the Council of the Betsalel (a Jewish 
_ Society in this city, composed of workmen-and shop assistants, etc,), to 


the Council of the United Synagogue, it is alleged that more and dl | 


co-religionists, on account of the high prices of kasher meat, are are 
recourse to trefa butcher shops for their domesticsupplies. The address 
Se part states that certain members of the Society have complained that 


kasher meat is so high in price as to render it well nigh impossible for — 


-@ working class family to afford the purchase of even the smallest — 
quantities, On the other hand, itis emphasised that the price of imported 


~ meat is so low that it cannot be compared with the prices demanded by 


the licensed Jewish butchers in the- meat markets, the recognised 
centres where meat is sold under Rabbinical inspection. On account of 
the prohibitive prices of kasher meat, the Jewish working classes are 
‘being driven to a frightful degree to use trefa meat, and it is feared that 
the numbers so doing will go on increasing. 


It is further pointed out that it is possible for the authorities of 6he : 


United Synagogue to import from countries such as Denmark, fresh . 
kasher slaughtered meat, which could be sold at prices far below those . 
charged at present by kasher butchers; and the purpose of the addreas, 
it is stated, is to call the attention of the. Jewish authorities to the possi- — 
_ bilities that lie in their power to provide the Jewish masses with kasher . 
-meat at reasonable prices, and so put a stop to the alarming — al 


the J ewish housewlfe to the trefah meat shop. 


Federation: ‘of Ukrainian Jews. 


FORTHCOMING ANNUAL. ‘CONFERENCE. 


Preparation is being made for the torthcoming annual of 
~ the Federation, which will be held at the Cannon Street Hotel on Sunday, — 
8th. The Chief Rabbi will open the proceedings at 10 a.m. 
‘only will the most important Jewish bodies in the United Kingdom be. 
represented, but also Jewish:communities in the British Dominions, Dr. 
D. Jochelman will preside at the morning session, and Mr. Herbert 
Bentwich at the afternoon séssion. 
Reports will be submitted on the present situation in the Ukraine and — 


: other parts of Eastern Europe. An account will be given of the activity — 
of the Federation during the year. | 

_ Jewry in coping with the sufferings of our brethren in Eastern Europeis 

- one which is assuming enormous proportions, and every effort will have 


The problem confronting World | 


to be made to place the relief work generally on a sound footing. 
Synagogues and Organisations wishing to be oo should 
with Mr. A. M. Kaizer, 26a, Boho Square, Ww. 


Foreign and Dominion News Items. 
The in our last issue that Cantor Moses at 


; Odessa, had been killed near the Bessarabian frontier, happily turns out 2 


- to have been incorrect. The Rev. N. Halter, of London, has received a 
letter from him, in his own handwriting, dated the 14th December, He 


THe Budapest Municipality decided to dismiss all J ewish teachers 
from the schools under its authority. The J ewish Communal Council - 
entered a protest against the decision. : 


THE Bavarian Government has instituted proceeding S | ainst two 


anti. Semitic organs, the Miesbacher Anzeiger and the Volkischer eobachter. 


Iv is hoped that as a result of recent negotiations co-operation will — 


Poland. 
Polish Government recently suspendediand confiscated a number 


of Jewish labour newspapers. 


DEPUTY FARBSTEIN has requested the Polish Minister of Education — 


| - $0 exempt Jewish students from attending lectures on Saturdays. 


_ ‘THE Viina Municipality has chosen a convenient: method of a 
discussions on Jewish problems. 
agenda there is no quorum for the sitting. _ 

_ OF two hundred and eighty-five doctors | cof medicine in Lithuania, a 
hundred and six are Jews. © 

- ACCORDING to the latest statistics there are 170,943 Jews in the 
district (Rumania);They forms” per cent.” of ‘the 
pop on. | 

THE murderers of some of the Jowish victims in the Kecskemot 
_ (Hungary) district have been arrested. 
[vr is expected that the Liberal victory in Canada | will facilitate the 


THE BOOKS. OF THE “MACCABEES. | 


‘Ist the Title of a. SPECIAL. ARTICLE in last THURSDAYS 


December Lith in the presence of the inter-allied High Commissioners, | 


There will also be an evening session. . 


Whenever a Jewish is on 


| 


‘was then in the best of health, and was temporarily residing: at Kishineft 
until he obtains the visas for his journey to America. ; he. 
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_““ Hutcheson Girls’ School,” of which his daughter is a pupil, i 
entitled “* Stories from Chaucer, re-told from the Canterbury Tales, by | 

- Margaret C. Macaulay,” and is published by the Cambridge University Press, 

_ the first edition having appeared in 1912 and the latest in 1920. One of these — 

. _ Stories is entitled “ The Prioress’s Tale of the Boy Martyr,” and contains.a — 
_ ghastly narrative of the murder of a young Christian boy by Jews, who were | 
_ Incensed by the boy’s singing of “ Alma Redemptoris,” a hymn sung in praise: | 
of Virgin Mary, and arranged to have the lad’s throat cut while he was passing — 

~ through the Jewish quarter of the town. . The story is so remarkably crude, | 
‘80 medieval in its conception and so ghastly and repulsive in its presentation 


30, 


THE ‘DEFAMATION. OF JEWS. 


"Altitude of the Joint Press Committee, 


0 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. Ried 
From Razst Dr, Satis Daroues, 


| Sm, —Iti is with great reluctance, but in obedience to a sense 0 of param cand | 
duty, that I beg to call your attention and the attention of the community to. 


 & matter with which I have been requested to deal and which intimately 


concerns the welfare of the Jewish repaired and the honour of the Jewish — 


name. 


T shall first state as briefly as possible the case which I deem it necessary to 
put before your readers, and then indicate the attitude which the Joint Press | 

_ Committee of the Anglo-Jewish Association and the Deputies of British Jews _ 

- (now called “The Jewish Anti-Defamation Committee’) has seen fit to . 


- adopt towards this matter. Your readers will then be in a position to judge 


a to whether the community ought. to rest content with the manner in which 
__. its representatives in that important committee occasionally deal w ith matters re 

_ affecting its honour and its safety, - 
October last my attention was called by a saddens} in Glasgow to 


_ a book which had been introduced in a Glasgow Secondary school, called the 
The book is 


~ that one wonders how any modern educationalist could have agreed to include 


_ such a fourteenth-century literary product in a twentieth-century reading beok — 
A few brief quotations -will suffice to make your readers realise 7 


for-children. 
oe the nature of this ‘‘ blood-libel”’ story. It begins as follows : 


page. 98 we meet with the following poetical effusion 


“Now as he (the boy) went singing like this upon his way, oP the: enemy : 


: decided (evidently not unanimously) that no action should be taken, on the — 


| “apparently the five previous editions. have been allowed to circulate 
without. any complaint- 
| this was all the more reason why a representative body of Jews should at 
last. bestir itself and endeavour to stop the spread of the poison which has been ' 
| allowed to enter the minds of British children since 1911 “ without any 
complaint.” 


|. Press Committee does not deny this—then why wait for outside complaints? — 
- The publication of six editions in the course of eight years only indicates 
| the popularity gained by the book as a reading book in English schools. 


be felt by our children. | 
such offensive and libellous matter to be read in schools attended by their 
- own children without even uttering a word of protest ?. 3 
- dangerous’ way of sowing the seed of anti-Semitism in this count ry ever bo. 

. ¢onceived ? If a report. would have reached the Anglo-Jewish Arsdciation — 
- that such a story as * The Prioress’s Tale of the Boy Martyr” was read to 

~ ghildren in a school in Rumania or in Poland or in Servia, I have no doubt. 


_ of the Government of the country concerned. a 
- Great Britain, and our own children are offended and humiliated, and the — 
Cambridge University Press is the publishing firm and nothing is done, 
~. Our “ Anti-Defamation Committee” is even content to allow the’ ternble =~ 
defamation of the Jew to go on without moving a finger. 


Because it has been going on for the last 10 years! 


| Deputies: be content with this decision ? 
. the Board were not even informed at the last meeting (at which the Press 
. Committee gave a report of its activities and also acquired the name. of. 


Tales,” 
| place on this subject in the course of the past two months. 


as this action of their Committee ? 
“In a certain city of Asia there was a Jews’ quarter, a whole street, that is, is: Do the Deputies approve of th oO 


ee inhabited by Jews, who were allowed by the rules of the country to live like — | 
_ this among the Christians in otder that we might be able to borrow money from | 
; for they made their living by usury, which is hateful to all igeod Ch ristians 


~. come to ask for a renewal of their mandates.” “a 
they ought to take immediate steps to reverse the decision of the Committee 9 
orto take the matter into their own hands. | 
_ dews of this country demand immediate. and at actic n on the part Of 
its representatives. 


Gas you anderstand the meaning of this, Sir 7 The Press Committee 
- ground that since 1911 six editions of the book have been published and 


How precious ! - One would have thought that 


And one would have expected the Press Committee itself to. 
be the first to utter a complaint. If the story is objectionable—and the 


And the harm done is obviously commensurate with the growth of the 
circulation of the book. It may not be very noticeable to-day. But the seed 
is bound to yield its harvest. The full effect of the evil will probably only ; 
Is this why the Jews of this country should allow 


could more: 


that a protest would have been lodged without delay with the representatives 
But the thing is happening.in — 


” 


And why t 


Will the members the of | 


Will the Community acquiesce ? : 
Strangely. enough, the m> imbers of 


of the whole ine ident of the Centerbury 4 
and not a word was breathed as to the correspondence that had taken 


** Anti- Defamation Committee 


do, then their constituents will know how to deal with them when they 


The cafety.and honour of the 


‘The question : — 
Wfthy 


But if they do -not—then 


of mankind, lurking like a venomous wasp in the hearts of the Jews, stirred them | It seems, however, it, is often only a public sickest that 
to angeragainst him. . Shame on you, people of the Hebrews,’ said he," that Parliament” can be roused to such action. if our wat 
this child walk among you as. ho pleases, singing ‘things which are an ingalt, for “com plaints,” then let, t hem have ‘them galore ! 
_ to your religion.’ 
From that time onward the ‘lows plotted this murder of the little Yours obediently, 
and hired an assassin, who, lurking hidden in an alley, seized hold of the poor _ OT Se aS | | SALIS DAICHES. 


__ child as he went by, held him fast and cut-his throat, and then threw his body +i 
The story then goes on to describe the way in 5 which the murder was dis- | 


- covered, the “ great miracle ” that happened when the boy continued to sing | _ 
+ aI his throat cut, the punishment that was meted out to the Jews % who } 
_. were drawn by wild horses and. then hanged according to the law,” for “such | 
_-wiekedness must have the punishment which it deserves”), the death of the | — 
ae boy (after a grain of corn that had been laid under his tongue by the Blessed — 


_ Virgin was taken away by a holy man, the Abbot”) and his burial in “ a tomb 


Of fair marble,” and it concludes with the following to of 

Aind do thou, ‘young ‘Hugh Linpols, whe wast. by like this 

_ child, but a short while ago, pray God to have money: on us weak and sinful folk, |. 


_ for the sake of Mary his Mother! Amen.” 


This is printed in a reading book ‘tot British Jewish 
ae athaition & secondary school in Glasgow—a school with a high reputation— 
have to read it together with the non-Jewish children! These children have 
_-to pretend not to notice that the seed of hatred and contempt for Judaism. 
and the Jews is being sown in the classrooms by the teacher who reads and 


expounds this story to the pupils. Is it any wonder that the father of one 


of the Jewish girls attending the school felt indignant when he saw the book |. 
and read the libellous tale which his daughter had to read in her class? In _ 
his desire to get something done to stop the use of the book, the father ofthis | — 

Jewish girl addressed himself to me, sent me a copy of the tales and asked for | § 


my intervention. After consideration I decided not to take any action on 


my own, but to consult the Executive of the Board of Deputies. Forthisis | — 
-- @ matter which concerns all the Jews of Great Britain and cannot possibly — 
be settled: by appealing to the headmaster of an individual school or even to’ | 
the. local education authorities. I therefore wrote to the President of the 
- Deputies and suggested that immediate action ought to be taken to induce | - 
_ the Cambridge University Press to stop the publication of the book, orto | § 
 @liminate the objectionable story from all further editions, and to approach | 
_ the Secretary for Education with the view of inducing him to stop the use | 
of the book in all State-aided schools. Sir Stuart Samuel promptly replied, | 
thanking me for calling his ‘attention to this important matter, and informing | 
that he was going to submit it to the first meeting of the Press Committee. 
_ After an exchange of letters with Mr. Emanuel, the Solicitor and Secretary | 


of the Board of Deputies and the Secretary of the Press Committee, J was 


oe very hopeful that the matter would receive early attention and be effectiveiy | 
with. I waited till the 20th inst., when I received ‘tol 


“Board of the British 

“Rabbi Dr. Balis | 
Millerfield Place, Bainburgh. 

Dra. Datcuzs, 


ore 3 - Press Committee considered it very carefully, and whilst appreciating the aug: 


a a haved allowed to circulate without any complaint, 
very 


ve rd et they had to bear in mind that this ia the 6th edition of | | 
icular volume since 1911, and apparently the five previous editions — 


A DDED to t'e indescribable suffering in the 


Ukraine areas, many thousands of our 
brethren are escaping into the Border 
States where the economic strain is at breaking . 
point, Jewsin the United Kingdom must help. 
. stupendous task confronting world Jewry 
to establish effective avenues of relief. It is 
important therefore that representatives of all = 
Jewish Organisations, Synagogues, Friendly 
Societies, Labour Groups, and Trade Unions 


ANNUAL 


Relief Conference 


AT THE 


CA NNON S STREET | HO TEL 
LONDON, EC, 


OP THE 


"Federation Jews 
oa aid of the Jewish Pogrom Victims in the Ukraine) _ 
ON 


"SUNDAY, ‘JANUARY &th, 1922, 


“The Conference will be. by THE CHIEF RABBI 
| and prominent relief workers Y wil deliver reports. 


Tmaportant decisions on future will be adopted. 


Visitors who wish to be are to apply for tickets to: 
A. M, KAIZER,-Secretary, | 
26a, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
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na: striving to keep the religious a. 


CHRONICLE 


OBITUARY, 


: 
With Mozelle Sassoon pa 


mercy in spite of physical pain and suffering. The trial seemed to 


_ ennoble her and purify her soul, and to sweeten not only her life bat: 


- also that of those who were near and. dear to her. She always 


had a kind word and a winning smile, a touching caress, for every- 
_ body and everything that came in contact with her. She bore 
_ herself with great dignity, and yet with great modesty. No day | 
- passed without her enriching her ‘soul by the treasures of the past. 


e -Bhe would study the Torah and our other literature for their own sakes. 


_ Only those who knew her realised her saintliness, and feel that the world | 
_ has become poorer by her untimely demise. As with Akiba, her pure — 


soul winged its way up to the heavenly abode, carrying with it the same 


Glory.—From Haham Dr. M. Gastar. 


‘There has just passed away, in the person of Miss Mozelle Sassoon, 


One of the most beautiful personalities it has been my privilege to know; . 
_ Inall the years since I first met her—nearly twenty-five now—I have - 
_ mever known her without a sweet smile, despite all her sufferings. But | 
_ though most of her young life was spent in her room and on a bed of. 
‘Sickness, she was the moving spirit of her home, and the one to whom | 


_ €veryone went, whether for help orsympathy. She was utterly unselfish, 


ey oe and had never an idle moment, all her time being filled with deeds of 


- goodness. She was deeply religious and a great Talmudist, and, in every 
sense of the word, a model Jeweas. 


- however, anyone who did not think it a privilege to do anything for her, 
nd she was loved by one and all. 
filled, and an example that, even if 


From Mrs. R., GUBBAY. 


Mr. ARTHUR RAFFALOVICH (Paris). 


_... Mr, Arthur Raffalovich has died in Paris at the age of sixty-eight. | 

”. Mr. Raffalovich was born at Odessa in 1853, but received hiseducation 

in Paris, first at the Coillége Sainte-Barbe and afterwards at the Lycée e 
 Louis-le-Grand. He soon showed a marked aptitude for the sciencé of 


economics, and the list of his books, which include translations of several 


| _. standard Engiish works on the subject, is equalled only by the list of — 
~. decorations conferred upon him by most of the Sovereigns in Europe. In 


1888 he became financial editor of the Journal des Débats,; and was closely 
_. Connected with that newspaper until hisdeath. He wasa Privy Councilor, 
.. @ member of the Finance Minister's Council, commercial attaché te the 


__ Russian Imperial Embassy in Paris, anda corresponding member of the _ 
- Instivate. During a long career. covering a period in which financial . 
 4eandals ona national scale were notinfrequentin France, Mr. Raffalovich {| 

Was conspicuous for the unswerving rectitude, courage, and independence | Mr. Sunderland. He died practically in harness, and as he lived, so he died, ever 
| mindfa! of his duty. His energetic devo'ion to the task allotted him—that 
noble calling which instils character in scholars aud makes them fit totake their 
place in the world's fight—was an inspiration to ail, for which many have been 
_ and are sincerely grateful, his example having undoubtedly spelt their sucqess. _ 
_ He bad been conrected with the school for upwards of fifty years, during which 
time. he was one of its main pillars... Many distinguished scholars and — 


_. of his views, and for his unsparing denunciation of all forms of dishonesty 


_ and corruption.’ His only sister was married to Mr, William O*Brién, the — 
_ Well-known leader of the Independent Nationalist group in the House. 


of Commons. 


JOSEPH GOLDSTON. 


-,. Many of his old friends. in London and Plymouth, will learn with — 
regret of the death, after some months of illness, of Joseph Goldston, who | 
-. ‘passed away in the London Hospital on Monday. The deceased was the — 
_. second son of the late Rev. A. Goldston, for many years Kabronim Rabbi, _ 
_ @ind was born in London about sixty years ago. Trained for the teaching £ 
_ profession, he served his first apprenticeship atthe Jews’ Orphan Asylum | 
After | 
gaining experience there, he was appointed Headmaster of the Jacob 
Nathan Schools at Plymouth, a position which he held for twenty-seven | 
years, serving the local communi y with devotion and energy as wellas 
educational status of the schools at 
level. He also acted as Minister at Devonport. In 1915 he accepted 
She charge of the Religion Classes at Swansea, and tillhe left there some j 
“ae little time ago he worked with all his might to advance the cause of 
; + Jewish education. There were many trying difficulties in the work at. 
® _ Swansea, the advocates of different methods of teaching Hebrew all con- 
- tending for the right to fotce their own particular views uponthe working | 
» Of the classes. It was an uphill task from almost the very first,and {| 
'. - Soseph Goldston soon found that bis health was not equal to the strain © 
g@nd incessant worry. When he left Swansea: he was broken in health, 
Budcame to London. About ten days ago his case was found to be hope- 
_ less, and he was taken to the hospital where he died. He leavesa widow — 


at Norwood, when the Rev. 8. H. Harris was Headmaster. 


_ and three daughters, one of whom is married to the Rev. Isaac Miller, of 
Manor Park. 


great zeal for his faith, aud a conscientious devotion to duty. The 


was at Willesden on Wednesday.—From the Rev. EPHRAIM” 


Mr. AARON SUN 


_ fiigh appreciation of his valuable services, presented him with a 


testimonial. He resigned his duties after reaching the age limit, but 
_ Gontinued up to his death to give the pupils Hebrew instruction. Mr. 
Sunderland was one of the founders of the Jewish Working Men’s: 


Qlub about thirty-six years ago, and. was so zealous end energetic a 
‘Worker that he was appointed Honorary Vicé-President. 


pulpit, dwelt om the excellent qualities of the departed. 


sses away one of the women'who | 
Walked upon the earth, and yet with their heads and souls in heaven. — 
. Deeply versed in the law of our people, profoundly pious, she showedthe | 
_. @Xample of undaunted courage and unshaken faith in the divine love and 


Never a murmur passed her lips, and 
her only thought was to help others, whiist her only regret was that her — 
 iliness gave anxiety and trouble to those about her. There was not, 


equalled, can never be surpassed.— | 


wo of his brothers are the Rev. N. Goldston and Mr. _ 
isaac Goldston. The deceased was'a man of kindly disposition, with 


. @ scholarship for the beat student of the year. 
he left to his wife, | 


He was a 
gauch esteemed member of the Independent ‘Order*of Foresters, and: 
«frequently acted as Orator. The funeral was targely attended. Delegates | 
ys Were present from the institutions with which he had been associated. 
|. &pumber of sckolars with their teachers lined the road near the 


house. Rabbi Dr. Salomon, both at the funeral and on Sabbath last in = 
| 
Rabbi Dr. B. Salomon, preaching last Saturday, referred to the death 
of Mr. Aaron Sanderiand,. saying: As I look round me to-day, I miss a 


- familiar figure, one who was never absent from the House of God and who 
| did not wait for Sabbath or Holy day, but daily paid his meed of prayer — 


to the Most High. The congregation and the community are the agin 
by the death of Aaron Sunderland, who was called so suddenly to his: 


| everlasting rest. He was a man of sincerity and wprightness, of rte 
. devotion and one to whom religion was the breath of life. A member o 


that profession the most highly regarded among our nation, he had for © 
half-a-century taught at our great Jews’ School, and there must be many = 
who now occupy high positions in the community, who owe him no small. 


_ debt. Occupied as he was with his profession, he did not neglect other : 

aspects of communal life, and he was a deeply interested and an active 
- worker in many other fields of activity. Though it did not fall to his lot ee 
- to reach the full span of threescore years and ten, he has lived a fall life ae 
. in the work he has so honourably completed, and he goes down to the 

- grave honoured, not only by his sorrowing family, but by our great com-— 


munity, which has learned to respect and regard one who, in his. 


unassuming way, had played no inconsiderable part in its intellectual — 
Message: her last word was “INN, proclaiming the unity of God. Sheis | 
-, Mow at one with her Maker. To her bereaved mother, the high-souled | 
_ mother in Israel, and to her sorrow-stricken family, the deepest sympathy 
_ goes out for the loss they have sustained. The jewel which had been 
. given to them has now been taken back, and adorns the crown of divine — 


The death of Aaron Sunderland is a distinct lossto ManchesterJewry. 
- Whoever was intimately associated with the life, the services, the aims — 
and the. spirit of the departed, oan- testify to the fact that he was a man» 
_ of great strength of character, that there was an indescribable fascination v 
in his kind presence and conversation, and that there was a dévoted- — 
- ness of purpose in all that he suid or did. 
- Memory Of the most astounding : 
wit, “ont a keen appreciation of all manner of talent and genius. — 
His was a sunny and cheerful disposition, endowed with warmth — 
and joviality, and overflowing with human sympathy. I feel his passing a 
away like the loss of a dear and trusted friend and shall miss him, 
particularly at the literary meetirgs in connection with the Working 


He was gifted with a 
scope and exactitude, a sprightly 


Men’s Club where he was a popular and regular attendant. The ever- 


ready service he rendered his friends and the help and encouragement : 
heldout to strangers who visited that institution will ever be remembered 
with gratitude. ‘He was a fine type of Jew, ever ready to dohisdutyto — 
the general community, and was in every respect a gentleman of sterling | 
| character and lofty ideals.. The children loved him,and many of his past 
_ pupils are occupying positions of trust in all parts of the Empire, niin Sen 
may we say that a good name, such as he ostablished, is indeed more — 


precious than ointment.—From the Rev. JAcoB PHILLIPS. 


| ‘This week witnessed the sudden illness and death of Mr. Aaron 
- Sunderland, one of the best known figures in Manchester Jewry. Hehad 


been a valued assistant in the Manchester Jews’ Schools, and I, as his. 


| colleague for moré than forty years in the same institution, have the — a 
‘| melancholy pleasure of testifying to his zeal and intense attention to 
duty during that long period. It is a mere truism to say that these — oe 
qualities mus¢ have been the means of strengthening the character eS. 
hundreds of his former pupils. He retired under the Teachers Super- 403 
. annuation Act two years ago, and we all hoped that a comfortable leisure _ 

_ would have attended him for some years, Providence willed otherwise, __ 
| I mourn not only a former colleague, but a friend and Masonic brother.—- — 


> In the course of a letter of condolence, sent by Mr. H. Cohen, the 
_ present Headmaster of the Jews’ School, to the relatives of the late Mr, 


On behalf of myself and the Teaching Staff of the school, I beg to offer our. 
deepest sympathy on the irreparable loss you have sustained in the death of 


citizens now distributed over all parts of the globe will bemoan the passing of 


| their revered guide and instructor. ‘The loss is not, therefore, a localor com- 
mvanal’one only. The fact that he carried out his earthly task, for whichhe 
was naturally so eminently filled, so successfully and completely, should help 
) assuage the bitter anguish of his irrecoverable loss, for, to be sure, such menas 
he are the type we cannot afford to lose. May the Almighty whose actions we 
do not understand and dare not question, console you in your sore affliction! — 


Mr. I. SCHNEIDERMAN. _ 


foo By the death of Mr. Isaac Schneiderman, the King Solomon Lodge of ee 
the Order Achei Brith and Shield of Abraham loses one of its sldest 


members. He had endeared himself to a large circle of friends by his — “ 


many benevolent acts, which were always unobtrusively performed. — 
The deceased was the father of Mr. J. H. Taylor, B.A., Secretary of the 


_ New Synagogue, President of the Achei Tov Society, and Vice-Chairman . Bon 
of the. Association of Jewish Friendly Societies. The Association was $= 
| represented at the funeral by Messrs. M. Cash and Michael Levy. — 


DANDAU.—Mr. Hermann Landau, 0.B.E., of Piper's Corner, High 

| Wycombe, Bucks., and of the Stock Exchange, who died on the 25th — 

August last, left estate of the gross value: of £31,320 14s. 64., with net 

personal 


£9,130 10s, 11d. Probate of -his will has been granted his 
widow. 


Per Cent. Second Debentare Stock to the Trustees of the Tree of Life _ 
Yeshibah, Landau House, Hutchison House, Aldgate, the income to befor... 


September last, left estate of the, gross value of £3,472 Os. 24., with net per- 


' sonalty £3,156 0s. 2d. Probate of her Will has been granted to Gaskell 
_ Isaacs, of 11, Lindsay House, 171, Shaftesbury Avenue, and her nephew, 
‘Isidore Baron Lyon, of 11, Arkwri | 


ght Mansions; Finchley Road. 


ROMAIN.—Mr. Gabriel of 28a, Parkholme Road, — 


| Romain, 
- Dalston, and of 55, Houndsditeh, who died on 18th October last, left 
estate of the gross value of £2,778 9s. of which £2;714 ls. 64. is nes 
 personalty. Probate of his Will has been granted tohis widow. = - 

WBINGOTT.—Mer. Selomon Jacob Weingott, of 34, Fairhaze! Gardens, 
‘West Ham patead, -who died 


-on Qetober 30th 


‘DECEMBER 30, 1921 


| he testator left £400 to Lerbusch Langer, of Switzerland; £50. 
. to Charles John Orisp, of the Stock Exchange; £250 to Abraham Mundy, 

| Secretary of the Jews’ Temporary Shelter; £250 jointly to Mr. and Mrs, 
Michaelson. Superintendent and Matron respectively of the Jews’ 


‘Pemporary Shelter; £50 to Rose Harvey; £2,000 Ottoman Railway Five 

JNDERLAND.. 
_.. Mr, Aaron Sunderland, of Manchester, died last week after a short © 

- filness, at the age of sixty-eight. He was one of the oldest and most: | 
‘respected members of the Olid Hebrew Congregation, was the principal | 


teacher at the Jews’ School for a long period, and had been connected — 
with i} for over fifty years. A few years ago the management, in 


The residue of his estate 
LYON.—Miss Amelia Lyon, of 112, High Holborn, who died 1th 


| last, lets estate of the gross 
Valine of £3,691 19s. 14.,0f which £2,665 2a. 1d. is net personalty. Probate 
of bie Witt has been gremted: to bis. widow and his son, Victor Marcas 
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0, 1921 


EWISH 


‘Testament ‘Teaching in "Synagogue 
Glasses. 


TEACHING DON ED. 


ANOTHER STATEMENT BY. THE 


THE 


REV. A. GREEN. 


Testament teaching has, we (says the Jewish World), 


‘now been definitely abandoned at the Hampstead Synagogue Classes. How 


. exactly the decision was brought about. we’ are not told; but. we gather that in 
face of an expressed public opinion there was really nothing else which the 


- eongregation could do, consistently. with its position in the community. 


The Synagogue is. to be congratulated very sincerely on the determination : 
come to, and the Rev. A. N Green is to be felicitated, too, on the course. 


| now adopted. It is-only ten thousand pities that with the best intentions, 


as we would again urge, he started this instruction which can find no legiti- | 
And it is equally regret- | 
‘table that he does not accept the poe with better Grace than he = i 
gs -weshow below. 
For the part we have ‘been able to play i in 2 stopping the teaching of the i 
the very outset: we- 
_ felt it was wrong, however plausible the arguments in its favour might appear | 
to be, and being wrong, we have not hesitated to throw open our columns - 


‘mate place in the curriculum of a synagogue class, 


New Testament at Hampstead we are thankful. 


to a full and free denunciation of the course taken by Mr. Green, while both 
in the Jewish World and in Tan Jawisa extended space. has 


- Spieein given to the expression of all opinions contrary to our own. This — 


-. we felt was the surest manner not alone of reaching, public. opinion on the 

: _ subject, but of threshing out the question in all its bearings. There can be 
“jittle doubt that as a- result. there has been an overwhelming expression of 
a. from all points of view against the ‘Practice. 


on the score of law, practice and amenity. 
There is, howev er, one aspect of the. of the New Testa- 
We have all 


ment teaching at; Hampstead that must not be lost sight of. 
along seen the possibility that, in order to meet the difficulty kn which the 


Beth Din finds itself-of giving a decision upon the question submitted to it 


_ by the Council of the United Synagogue, it might seek to obtain a discontin- 


- teaching was no longer in being, it did not feel itself called upon to make 
any reply to the question submitted to it. 
_mind of the Beth Din we hope it wilt be abandoned out of me, 

To take up.such an attitude would demean that body in the eyes of the 


St is condemned alike : 


peti and make it a laughing steck in the Community; and we question _ 


_be an easy way out (at least for the time being), and we. ‘know the disposi- 


‘tion on the part. of some of those gentlemen. to show their smartness by 4) 
But that sort of thing | 
It. is not sufficient. that the teaching of the New Testament _ 


_. taking what looks to them like the short cut home. 
will not do. 
in synagogue classes has been discontinued so far as Hampstead is concerned. 
The question having been placed in the position that it has, the community 
needs a definite decision for its future guidance. 


and meet it here and now. 


THE REV. A. A. GREEN AGAIN. 


- Yet another statement in the meautime comes from the Rev. A. A. Green 
reacting the controversy in which he is the central figure. Following his 


Jewish World. None the less; we cannot ignore it, because we have in this 


matter throughout been anxious about nothing so much as to elucidate the . 


From that duty it is to 
be hoped the Beth Din will not shrink, however difficult and awkward may 
be the task. In the long run there can be no question it bill ad best: to: - 


facts concerning it, and for that purpose anything Mr. Green has to say.on 


the subject ought to be useful, and should therefore. not be neglected. To. | 
our regret, however, his latest statement is as reprehensible in tone as it = | 


_- appears to us to be awry in respect to facts ; and as Mr. Green promises at 


-gome future time “to deal with the whole subject,” we think it as well to 


- point out to him some of the defects upon both scores we have mentioned, 
80 that he may avoid them when he comes to make his big effort. 


Writing generally of his latest production, it occurs to us: that when it 
‘was penned Mr. Green had become (let.us hope only momentarily) bereft of 


that geniality and good temper he invariably exhibits towards those with 


whom he is in controversy—even to the extent of forgetting English grammar. 


For we find him saying of two of his critics that “each of these good people | 
This, however, is in comparison a 
--venial offence when set beside others in the document to which we are referring. | 
- For, alluding to the Jewish World as “ those who started the whole business” — 


have (sic) got completely off the line.” 


(we are quite sure Mr. Green did not mean this to apply to himself, although — 


_ the description would have been accurate) he accuses us of lying, or rather of 
_ bearing false witness against our neighbour, he being the neighbour. 


think of doing.” 


Well, Mr. Green ought to be aware that mere vituperation of this kind | 


‘not alone carries matters no farther in point of argument, but is altogether 


unworthy of the subject, of himself, as well as of the position he fills. ‘There — 


nothing 
_ done to perfection by the gutter-boy or the bargee,, and should not form part 


of the training of a Minister of Religion. Yet it. will be noted that, although 


_ he has every opportunity for explaining and. justifying himself for the course 


that requires less intelligence than mere calling of names. It is — 


was not his object to 


~uance of the teaching at Hampstead, and then reply to the Council that asthe —  Mr.G 


If any such idea is to the 


| applied, had determined to ‘ 


-perchanee partially intended to do, to allow Mr. Green to escape from the logia ss 
of the situation under the smoke screen-of personal abuse. Let us see what 
Mr. of all ‘men, has for such charges as he makes us. 


_ Classes, and he acknowledged it. 


that, as he complains in the letter with which we are dealing, whatever he 
- may say people prefer to believe our comments, but that does not. justify — 


- to justify the course he took. He says that his class was one in Comparative 


Testament. 
_ of some of the pupils for studying the New Testament instead of the Old, — 

- not for studying Comparative Religion, a totally different thing. ~ 
‘| did he omit to say in his sermon that Comparative Religion was his real _ 
object And since he now says it was, what does he mean by sayingthat it. 
How else could he teach 
| Comparative Religion? His must, indeed, be a remarkable method if he. us 
_ essays to teach Comparative Religion without the “ 
| And again, we would ask, is it not curious to institute the study of Compara- - 
| tive Religion by first examining Christianity—the youngest of all Religions 1 _ 
Tt. occurs to us as rather putting the cart before the horse! 


we say, perhaps Mr. Green has a method of his own, and a peculiar one, for = “ae 
| teaching Comparative Religion, as he certainly appears to have forteaching - 
| Judaism: | 

the possibility of such a course being taken only because we see that it would | 


_he goes on to. suggest that the untruth was manufactured-by ourselves. our 
as a matter of fact, it was his arch- apologist, the Chief Rabbi, who, in his __ 
famous letter of explanation (published i in the Jewish World on November > | 
24th), told us that Mr. Green, accepting the advice ofsomeoneto whom hehad 
read selected portions of the New Testament ~ | 
one who, 


what we deem our duty by mdeneds of this sort; nor will it serve, as it ig 


“ COMPARATIVE ‘RELIGION. 


& Me. Green complains that he has been censured for what he has not join, — 
“never intended to do, and would not think of doing. He says that what he a 


has done he explained in the Sermon which we published in our issue of the — 

Ist inst., and we would really like to know what. else we have attributed to him. 
We said that he instituted the teaching of the New Testament in his Synagogue _ 
Wherein, then, have we borne false witness 
against. him? His teaching of the New Testament in his class was the solb 
ground of our criticism of him. Wherein have we lied ? It is not our fault 


him in charging us with breaking the 9th Commandment !. And now let us seo 
what he has to say in this latest statement of his by way. of further attempt 


‘Religion. This is in reply to a correspondent who said that. it was not sucha - _ 
class. “I did commence with a class in Comparative Religion,” he says, 
“which is what my course really is, and that so far from my fixed object 


| being the study of certain books, it never was my ame object, and is never 

3 likely to become so.” 
Well, as to that we feel hound to observe that we search the sermon, 
; which he refers us for the truth of this matter, in vain for a single word: about 


the study of Comparative Religion. Not a sentence of anything of the sort. | 
is said. He only tells us why he engaged his class with the study of the New 
It was, he assured us, becatise there was a demand on the. part. 


Why, then, 
*stady certain books ” 


study of certain books.” 


ourselves have thought that anyone teaching Comparative Réligion, as — 
treen tells us was his object, would have felt it necessary to tell his pupils. 


- something about Nature Religions before teaching them ‘about. the highly 4 


developed Ethical Religions like Judaism and Christianity. However, as 


“Tren Mr. Green still, in reply t toa correspondent, says that it is‘ ‘ untrue” 


that he has selected some of the finest passages.in the New Testament for the - is : - 


purpose of giving to his pupils the Jewish point of view upon them. 
But, 


and explain these in the light.of Jewish tradition and belief.”’ 
like Mr. Green, upbraids others with bearing false witness, this exploit in 


absolute correctness is exquisite! No less exquisite, indeed, than his retort. 


_ | te his correspondent who had said that Judaism is unassailable, but at the 7m 

| game time he objected tio the practice to which Mr. Green had resorted in Be 
1 order to teach it. 

“| what is he (his correspondent) afraid ? ”’ 

own precedent, it is not addressed either to Tux Jewish CHRONICLE or to the | 


“Jf Judaism is unassailable,” exclaims Mr. Green; 


isa simple gem upon which any comment would be superfluous 


_ which he does not offer a word of justification, and sets out as facts what look = 

mightily like arriéres pensées. We challenge him then to show where we 
have borne false witness against. him, or where we have misrepresented er = ™ 
If he refuses to justify his words, nothing 


in reply to a remark made by his correspondent, he tells him * 
He then 
_ declares that we “ contort and misrepresent ” facts, and thus have misled our | 
 pemdeiens and that, inferentially, we have censured him, not for what he has — 
_ done, but for what he “ has not done, never intended to do, and would never | 


Thus Mr. Green in his latest. explanation is profuse with allegations ie . 


contorted facts in this controversy. 
he may say (as he probably will) about refusing to write to our columns, er — 


have any communication with us, will excuse him in the eyes of any whose. : 


opinion is worth having. We have endeavoured to fight this matter with one’ 


sole object—to serve the interests of Judaism as we conceive them, withont _ a 


the remotest reference to personalities or to personal predilections. We have 


given to Mr. Green the fullest credit for sincere and good motives. in the very 
| reprehensible course (as we think it) which he took; and the least he might 


do would be to understand (or try to) that others have good motives as well | 
as himself, and that (as he found out long ago) we are not to be deterred from. 


doing what we see as our duty by any vituperation in whieh he mey indulge ae : a. | 
‘Privately, or in the manner of his latest communication. 
‘Characteristically, Mr. Green says not a word in his communication. to. 


which we allude about. discontinuing the class; alt hough we observe that, 


Testament, nor have they (sic) finished with the Bible, etc., ete.” This is by — 


the way, and we mention it only as yet another instance of Mr. Green’s | 


ingenuousness. That he has discontinued the New Testament teaching isto _ 
the good, and so far, as we say above, he merits commendation for having — 
doneso. If he will look back, he will see how utterly unwise he was to begin: 
it. He must have known that it was a doubtful expedient ; 
would not have felt it necessary in the first place to seek the views he did 
before engaging init. Naturally he is annoyed and vexed at the turn things 
have taken, and we make every allowance for his feelings. But.they form no 


}....valid reason why. he should write concerning ourselves as he has, or apply to. 


us terms such as we have called attention to. To do so is the mark not of © 


We should @ 


The brilliant logic of. that utterance 


_ advanced class of the Hampstead Synagogue is not poring over tha ‘Mow me 


otherwise he 


_ he has taken, and has had it afforded him in our columns all along, Mr. Green { 
contents himself with making assertions impugning our truthfulness, our — 
honour and our public conduct without offering a single word of proof for his 


courage, such as some of his supporters ascribe to him, but of cowardice, not 
of high ideals in the cause of Right, but of a sole desire to make himself 43am 
appear not wrong. However, he has our challenge to justify, if he can, the §§ 7m 


allegations he has made, and there, the time at. we can 
Now this may be evidence of temper—and bad temper at that—but it she Jewish World, 
Green is right in this dispute. On the contrary, | 
it is some indication that at least he is conscious'of not being in the right ; | MORE Ic PROTESTS. 
meeting held on Monday at the Greenville Hall, at which 
Dr, G. Wigoder presided,. the moved by Rabbi 
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DacEMBER 30, 1921 


E. Gavron, and Mr. A. Newman, J. P., was eniainosty adopted: “That 
this mass meeting records its indignant protest against the action of the — 
Rev. A. A. Green and the Chief Rabbi in connection with the Hampstead 
Bynagogue Classes, and condemns the teaching of the New Testament 
under whatever shape and form, at Jewish classes of whatever standard, 


_ . @8 a horrible outrage upon Judaism, and as calculated to undermine the |. ae 
faith of the rising generation. 


The Mass meeting further appeals to all 
Jewish communities in the British Isles to take united action io this - 
matter.” 


eo ‘The following resolution was unanimously adopted at the last sah 

of the committes of the Talmud Torah and Hebrew Schools: 
committee views with great alarm the introduction of any form of 

_ instruction in the New Testament into any Hebrew schoo! or classes, and 

feels strongly that more lasting harm than possible EROTIANS: — must 
from the introduction of instruction. 


The Expression “Testament.” 


REPLY FROM DR HERTZ. 


be from whom appeared in our sures issue, the following communication :— 


December 28th, 1921. 
i, Church Street, (Mon) 

Ce DEAR Sir,—I am directed by the Chiet Rabbi to refer to your: 
letter in this week's JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
: You write: “I was one of the audience at a meeting held at 
Cardiff, ia which the Chief Rabbi most eloquently delivered a paper 
on ‘The Bible.’ 


used by Dr. Hertz : 


be used. 


The statement that “Dr. Hertz said in future the word Testa ment : 


only. should be used” is incorrect. 


“last will,” and, therefore, he stigmatised it as suggestive | of 
blasphemy ; and that “ Bible” or Beripteres was & proper English 
equivalent of 
concluding of your letter as: to the New Testament 
in a religion class will be disposed of when the Geeraspans reply so the : 
taithtally, 


LINDE, 
“Sigma” and ihe A A. Green. : 


To THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


‘6m,—I learn through the medium of your valuable paper that Mr, Green a 
? . thought. fit to answer my letter by a method : as # disingenuous as it is. 


unique. 


- pees, point I gather from your comment, which necessitates an immediate 
‘answer. 
_ ‘was based on private ill-feeling..- There is not a scintilla of fact in that. asser- 


tion. I, without hesitation place on record, that Mr. Greenis, in my opinion, | 


one of our most able and valuable communal workers, an eloquent orator and, 
_ §f I may use the term, an exemplary Parish Priest—but I do-not regard him 
88 @ persecuted martyr—early Christian or late Jewish—-it matters not which, 


- - por do I see that anything matters but the one point at issue and on which 1 . | 
: challenged him—that the teaching of the New Testament is a betrayal of © 


those orthodox doctrines which he is Supposed to teach, and that histimeand — 


| that of his pupils should be occupied in gaining a fuller knowledge of our a 
own sacred faith—before studying that to which ours is anathema: . 
ie Bentley, the great commentator, declared that no man was ever “ written 


oo Mr. Green could do well to take this sentiment | 
to heart yours, — 


down,” except by himself. 


OF THE ENTIRE STOCK OF 


_ EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS CAN N BE OB 


_AND FOLLOWING DAYS _ 


“Thatthis | 


High Priest of old, 

| As Joshua in former times, so Israel to-day, has standing at his 

| side an adversary who seeks to hinder and oppose his sacred work. He 
| laughs Israel’s high office to scorn, declares his mission to be af an end, 


contemplation and religi« 


And if I rightly recollect, words to this effect were | 
‘Adew must not say O/d Testament, because, by 
using the word °Old* he unconsciously admits that there is a New.’ | 

Dr. Hertz then said that in future the word ‘Testament’ only should | a desire to. mingle with, his  fellow- men, 
by the . binderer 
| “These Jews force themselves into undue ‘prominence, they are to be = 
seen every where—not only in the mart and on the exchange, but they — ee 
 overcrowd the professions, they even presume to take part in politics, 

they. actually hold high positions in the Government, and their: alien — ee 
< influence. in the councils of the realm are a veritable danger. to the body 

| ‘politic. Pretending to be patriots, they are in reality:-members of some 
} secret international organisation which aims at bringing saa! world under coe 


On the contrary, he deprecated 
_ the use of that word as conveying the idea to the ordinary mind of a | 


other, country. 


T have not an opportonity of Mr. reply, but there ing and inextingaishable, 


Mr. Green is appealing for sympathy on the ground that my letter |{- 


shor of the ideal of service to which he was called. 
my servant, or déaf as my messenger that I send?” a 
|: people, but only in name; the reality of priesthood, the sacrifices for 
The festival — 
“we are celebrating, with its stirring memories of Jewish ‘martyrdom, aes 
calls us torenew “the everlasting covenant vf priesthood TAS 
4 which God made with our forefathers, 
| those who stand by. 
clothe him instead with rich apparel.” one 
,bound to uphold is an everlasting one, we can never release ourselves  —__ 
from our obligation. If our garments are unclean, we must replacethem 
, i -- with clean ones, like Joshua of the text of whom it is said: et 
} put a fair mitre upon his head, and clothed him with festive garments." 
| The mitre was one of the chief adornments of the priestly wardrobe. me 
was a made of pure gold, and graven on it were the words,. 


A Sermon for the Week. 


ZECHARIAH’ S VISION. 
Now was clothed with filthy. garments.’ —Zec iii, 9. 


The vision of Zechariah recorded in the Haphtorah for nav’, is 
ton of beautiful suggestions appropriate to this season. ae 
Joshua, the High Priest, standing before the angel of the Lord, and at his — 
Letus 
like the 


The prophet sees" | 


right hand ‘an adversary or hinderer, who testifies against him. 
consider the High Priest as representing Israel, who, 


is appointed to render service to God, 


and hinders his work with every vicious calumny he caninveut. At times 


openly, at other times by secret, underhand methods, the adversary works — 


: 3 | ao to bring about the downfall of Israel. 
‘The Chiet Rabbi has sent to Mr, Georgs Cohen, of A lotter 


And everything that. Israel 
If he retires within himself to live a life 
18 study, it is said: 


does gives occasion for slander, 


They 


if he: emerges from the’ seclusion of the ages, 


then he 
conspicuous. said: 


making himself It is 


he elects to remain 
THE: COUNTRY OF HIS BIRTH 


‘ana. he is frowned upon as a foreigner; if he stitves to baila 


a Jéwish nationality in the land of Israel for which his forefathers — 


| . shed their bidod, he is told that he has no more claim to that than to any eee 
In the prophetic vision.the Lord who has chosen Jeru- 
nee salem rebukes the hinderer, reminding him that Israel is a brand plucked dt. 
| out of the fires of persecution. Countless nations have tried to destroy 
_ God’s chosen people, and they have not succeeded ; they themselves have vee 
gone down into extinction, while Israel has survived; and no weapon formed ee 
|. againsthim has prospered, because the ideas that. bechampicns are everlast- 
He stands forth before the worldto witnessfor : 
God, and God is eternal. But how does the High Priest appear in the 
eyes of the prophet? The prophet.sees him clothed in unclean garments. — 


Israel presents the same picture to- day... He has not fulfilled the mission — 

for which he was established as a nation of priests. lie has fallentar 
“Whois blind buf 
Israel is a priestly — 


religion associated with his sacred office, are waiting. 


And so the Angel proclaims. . 
“ Remove from him his unclean garments, and 
Since God's cause that we are 


“HOLY UNTO THE LORD.” 


ae It signified the sacred character of Aaron’ 8 office, his respoislbility pen 2 
the due performance of religious worship. a: 

| forehead, and Aaron shall bear the iniquity of the holy things which the _ 

| children of Israel shall hallow in all their holy gifts.” 

| the sacred duties of his high office constantly in mind, they were tobe 
written on his brow, imprinted upon his consciousness in indelible letters, —> 

| Our Sages tell us that the section of the Pentateuch relating tothe 

| ‘offerings follows immediately on the laws relating tothe priestly garments —__ 

| in order to teach that just.as the offerings madé atonement forthe = 

| people’s sins so did the priestly garments, while the mitre atoned..s 

| for those who were of a haughty spirit. NMS? 


He was to bear — 


MND] 22 MID (Zebachim 88b). The pure mitre of service which 


|. encircles the priest’s brow will induce in him a spirit of hu 
|. humble devotion to duty, which will.atone for the haughty Gist 
| duty of which many a son of Israel is guilty. The priest is to be ever 
mindful of his sacred vocation. He is to “ walk in God’s ways and keep 


God's charge, to act equitably and to keep the holy courts free from 
defilement.” If he lives up to these responsibilities, God promises 


him “a safe and successful path among those who stand about him.” __ 
- The light of knowledge and religion that shines forth from his mitread 
brow will guide his steps in all the difficalties that besethispath. Israel 

_ | has no cause to fear the enemies that surround him if he be true tot 
| himself and faithful to the mission that has been entrasted to him, 

"13D MX God will cause such serviee to flourish and 
| Prosper. In the opening words of our Haphtorah, the daughter of Zion 
will have cause to™ sing and rejoloe, tor God will come anddwell inher 
midst, and many nations shall join, themselves to he Lond in, shat Gay.” 


“TheJewsarca peculiar, 
self-centred people who take no interest whatever in their surroundings. — 
‘They spend their time poring over old volumes of antiquated knowledge. 
| Their gaze. is ever directed to the past, they have no concern in the 

| present. Believing themselves to be a chosen people, they hold them: — oP 
} selves aloof from modern developments, and consider themselves too — 
distinguished to take their share in the struggles of. mankind. oe 
have contributed nothing to the common stock of knowledge.” Bat 
and asserts 
is acctised 


“And they 


“And it shall be upon Aaron’s. 
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progressed materially as well as spiritually. 
. Mnerits is that it is not an “official” paper, and is, therefore; in a position 


| influences. 


30, 1921 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


"The 


“We wish to extend our to the : 


_ JEWISH CHRONICLE, which has just. completed the eightieth year of its 

existence, 

 & position of great power and inf: uence, and commands the attention of 
Jews, not only in Great Britain, but throughout the far-flung Dominions 

of the Empire, and wherever the British language is spoken or under- 

etood. Nor has its audience been confined to Jews. 


columns to opponents. Long life and prosperity to our 


continue its splendid career of service to Jewry! 


_ Das Yiddishe Folk” (New York). 


Das Viddishe Folk, the official organ of the Zionista, in its 


issue of December 9th contained a full-page article headed “The Organ 


of British Jewry,” ‘dealing with the 80th birthday of the JmwisH | 

_ CHRONICLE. In the course of the article it is pointed ont thatit is aunique | 
@¢easion for a Jewish journal to attain such an age... Butage alone 
is not always a sign of virtue or of wisdom. The JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


_. hoWever, has behind it something more than a record of years. . 


‘eighty years in-as impartial and objective a manner as possible, but it has 


played an important part in the moulding and shaping of the political ~ 


side of our inner history. In that sense the JEWISH CHRONICLE 


is perhaps the most influential newspaper that the Jews ever possessed. _ 
After indicating the general character of the JEWISH CHRONICLE and deaiiug 


‘with the limitations, in the Jewish sense, of British Jewry, limitations that } 
are often reflected in the columns of the JewisH CHRONICLE, the article | Coltege, and be open to all approved Jewish students. 


-. goes On to. say that the secret of the influence wielded: by the JEWISH. | admitted without a religious test, but when admitted shall comply with hee 


the regulations made by the governing body. relating to. the religious a — 
- conduct of the students of the College. 


HRONICLE is thatit isa first-class newspaper, that, despite shortcomings 


- Caused by its surroundings, if is the best Jewish newspaper in the | 


journalistic sense ; it is unequalled:in- its information, full and detailed, 


. @nd unsparing in obtaining documentary. facts concerning Jews. It is | 
_. honest and important in its information, and its editorials have the dis- _ 
tinction of being serious and dignified and, at the same time, lively, 
_ Under the present editorship, the article maintains, the JEWisH CHRONICLE © 


has grown in importance. It has increased its size; wideted its horizon, 


$0 take up an independent attitude on Jewish matters, es = ‘80 On 
: Zionism, and to offer sound and constructive criticism, 


| Rabbi Ss. D. Mendelsohn (Leeds), 


I take this opportunity of offering my on the JewisH 
CHRONICLE'S 80th anniversary. British Jewry is to be congratulated on |. ° 
its “Chronicles” of the past eighty years being preserved to posterity in | 
_ gach an authentic form, and in literary and artistic style. Your paper, — 
too, is to be congratulated on its strong Jewish sense in face of un-Jewish _ 
Your. world famous journal combines ths maturity of. 


The Rev. S. Lipson. 


ghould like to be associated with the wishes aiid 

_ tlons expressed by the large. number of readers who regard the JEWISH 

. CHRONICLE with appreciation. As fearless champion of Jewish causes, 
it rightly holds a high place‘in the esteem of the Anglo-Jewish community. | 
its standard of excellence be co miintained each : 
to. the number of those who acclaim its praise | 


‘Higher. Broughton Hebrew Congregation. 


At our monthly Council Meeting held to-day it was 
. -yesolved:: to ‘join in the universal congratulations which are being | 
-- @onveyed to you on the 80th auniversary of your paper. Without the | 
_ JEWISH CHRONICLE, no Jewish home here in the aorth would be complete. 
7 - Week by week your publication is earnestly looked forward to as the 
- faithfal recorder of the life of Jewry throughout the world. Trusting © 
that your paper will continue to have in the fatuce the ren # success 


which it has achieved in the past. —M. MILLER, 


English Zionist Federation. 


Birthday. 


Permit. me to add my personal congratulations and best wishes for 
Meee the success of your esteemed journal in the future. — With Zion’ fil 


greetings, yours faithfully, H. J. Seoratery: 


| Middlesbrough Zionist Society. 


instructed by the above society to. you. j 
 @ongratulation on the attainment of four score years by your inestimable 
In its pages you have championed our national cause with no 

mean results, May your journal continue to be champion as wellas | 
guide of our national as welt as Jewish movement!—v. 


journal, 


RANKS, Hon. Secretary. 


Qn behalf of the members of the Gateshead Young Mizrachi, I 
Offer you their most sincere congratulations on the | attainment of the — 


JEWISH CHRONICLE of its eightieth birthday. Your paper, being open to 


ll shades of Jewish opinion, truly mirrors Anglo-Jewry. The members |. 
thank-you for giving so much: prominence? tothe affairs of Young Jewry; | 
g@nd they can assure you that the weekly pernsal of your pages is no 
. megligible factor in the education and enlightenment of every Jewish — 

‘They hope that your paper may continue its success and | 


‘The Sinai Movement. 


= Maimonides, ” to the Joint Branches on Sunday week. A prize is to be gi 


the Intermediate Girls’ Branch for the best essay.on ‘'Chanucah,” which 


was the subject of a special lecture given tothemi last Sunday. The Rev. M. M. 
Cohen is the Friday Study Circles which commence at. 
tom sixteen are invite? to attend. 


Tne JEWI8H CHRONICLE has, thtough sheer merit, risen 


Whit too severe. 


It has always 
enjoyed a large circle of non-Jewish readers, and has long been relied 


‘upon by the non-Jewish Press as the authority on matters affecting the 
Jewish people. Fearless and outspokenin the championship of any cause 


nothing more to every proposal that appsared on the agenda-paper; — 
it has at heart, it has yet always been ready to extend the hospitality of — | 


and there were even some invertebrate members of the Council 
who seemed to think that the only way in which they could save 
| dJulaism for England was by constantly moving the closure. I 


by the Committees during the last two years, but it is just because of the 
prodaction of the reports, that more time should be allowed for a dis- - . 


- My humble efforts to show that the Executive's recommendations > 

respecting the fature. constitution—or rather reconstitution—of Jews’ 

| College are impracticable were subjected to such a hostile fire of inter-°— 
- raption, that I must crave the hospitality of your colums to restate my 


Ithas | case, and I doso with a feeling of conviction that my. apprehensioas will | 


- Bot merely reflected important phasés in Jewish history for the past | 
«8s to comprise, in future: 


tor the instruction and training of students for the Jewish ministry inthe — oa 
_ principles and practice of Traditional Judaism by teacksrs accepting those 


all presentations of the Jewish religion as taught in synagogues repre- 


sented en the Council of the Jewish War Memorial. may. be freely 
expounded. 


. Jadaism, itis obvious that the main if not the sole reason for 3 (b)isto 
| -make provision for the exposition of Reform Jujaism. The Berkeley 
Street supporters of the War Memorial have every right to demand that 
- provision should be made for the exposition of their doctrines, but this 


Not the least of its | 


from the Theological College, bnt it is equally clear that itis 


| present projected, Traditional Judaism and Reform Judaism are both to 
ba. taught in Jews’ College. 
‘Memorial Council who seem to think that these two different systemsof 
Judaism can be taught within the same walls: as though they were just. ae 
two different systems of shorthand. 


: from the Theological College, which will continue to be a School of: 
Traditional Judaism? When T pointed out at the meeting that the | 
|. Orthodox Principal of Jews’ College-would be made responsible for the. — 


not be in control of the Academy. But as the resolution that. the 
College is to be reconstituted so as to comprise the Academy as wellas 
+ | the Theological College, are we to conclude that each of these depirt- 
| ments is to have a separate Principal, and that the reconstitu'ed College 
_ which comprises them both is to have no single head at all? And if it 
has already bsen decided that the Academy will not be under the control — 
of the Orthodox Principal of Jews’ College (or of the Jewish Theological . 


control of a Council whose Frealdent is an Orthodox Chief. Rabbi? Is it 
_& case of “The Rabbi may”? | | 


1 tion of Reform Judaism, is to be comprised in the reconstituted Jews’ 
‘| College? In one room of the Theological College they will stady the laws 


‘laws are not 80 important after all. 
I have much pleasure in saying that the Counil the English 
Zionist Federation, at a meeting held yesterday evening, adopted a | 
resolution Songretetating | the JEWISH. CHRONICLE on attaining its 80th 


‘learn all the minutize of the Sabbath laws; andia a room of 3 (b) they 


oF more fervid of Reform? Is it not likely that in shote state of 


FUTURE OF JEWS’ COLLEGE. 


‘The War Memorial Scheme. 


From MR. ISRAEL COHEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


strictures you have passed in your current issue on th. 
procedure at last week's meeting of tho War Memorial Council are not 2 om 
As one who was present I can testify to the feverish 
desire of the Executive to rush the resolu:ions through witha minimum ~ 


of discussion. Some members of the Executive seemed to regard the 
Council as merely a chorus, which was expected to say “Amen” and — 


should be the last to disparage the excellent work accomplished 
tremendous amount of time and thought that has been devoted to the — 


cassion of the resolutions that the Executive have based upon them. 


be shared by a very considerable section of the thinking community. : eo 
The Resolution 3 in question is “that the Votloge be reconstituted 80 fo al 


(a) The Jewish Theological College of the British designed 


principles. It shall fulfil the fuactions at present discharged by Jews’ 
Students shall be 


(6) An Academy of Jewish Learning distinct from the above, in which 


Now, as 3 (a): makes full provision for. the teaching of: Traditional 


cannot be achieved by the Resolution as formulated and unfortunately — 
adopted. It is true- that it is stipulated that the | Academy is ta be- 


“comprised” in the reconstituted Jews’ College. Thus, so far asis at 


There are some members of the War 


The problem is: in what way will the Mcatéihy of Jewish Laaraing, : 
in as far as it will be a School of Reform Judaism, bo kept * distinct ” 


Reform teaching in the Academy, the offitial answer given was he would — a 


RAS 


College—it is not clear what his future titie will b3), will it be under the — 
But what of the poor sar A it the Academy, with its treo exp? rai- 


of Shechita; ina room of the Academy they will be taught that these 
In another room of 3 (a) they will | 


will find that these laws are simplified away. Now what will ba the ~ 
state of mind of the students who will receive these mutually contra- — 
dictory teachings within the same walls at a particularly.im pressionable 
period of their lives? Are they likely to become better Orthodox: Rabbis. 


Jontinued on next 
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bewildered by his rash words, 


altogether ? 
: I do. not know whether the Executive and their supporters have fore- 


they propose to take so as to overcome or circumvent them. I do not 


Reform Judaism should be conducted outside the precincts of Jews’ College, 


- either at the Berkeley Street class-rooms (which are probably available — 


during the week), or, as there are not likely to be more than a few students, 
at the private residence of the appointed tutor. But this should not be 
_ the be-all and end-all of the Academy of Jewish Learning. If the sole 


- sooner this grandiose title is dropped the better. An Academy of Jewish 
Learning is, indeed, needed, but its mintmum programme should include 
_ advanced instruction in Jewish literature, history, and philosophy, if itis 

to be worthy of its title. If the shortness of funds prevents the creation 
of another institution, the Academy could easily be comprised within 
Jews’ College if the teaching of Retorm Judaism is conducted elsewhere. 


| School, and should be independent of ecclesiastical control. 


Words: 


for the Chief Rabbi. 


: TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE: 


_ to most Philistines as rash. I for one would feel grateful te Dr. Hertz if 


.. his permission to commit rash deeds would have the effect of making — 
Anglo-Jewry less sedious, would shake a bit from their comfortable a 


easy chairs. 


Max Nordau or Trotsky.” 
the Rev. A. A. Green’s presentation of Christianity through Judaism, one 


speech. . 
action: 


Of words is another. 

f@lways be explained.” 

A ‘BOHEMIAN. 


Jewish Friendly Societies. 


ORDER ACHEL BRITH AND SHIELD OF ABRAHAM, 
ANNUAL GRAND LODGE CONFERENCE, 


Rooms, Aldgate. One hundred and twenty delegates, 


-.. {meluding many ladies, out of a total of 132 were present. a 
ers Bro. J. Bader, the Grand President, in opening the proceeding gs, eo 
-. yeviewed the past year’s work of the Order, and referred to the high | 


. @apabilities of Bro. H. 8. Schildkraut, the General Secretary. The repu- 
 - fation of the Order stood on a very high level, and its position was 
- @mhanced by its work in the establishment of the Convalescent Home, 


Bro. I, Marks, in moving a vote of thanks to Bro. Bader, said that 


ae the Order Achei Brith had gained prestige during his tenure of office.. | 
|  . Bro. L, 8. Abrahamson seconded the vote. . 


Bro. 8. E. de Haas entered a warning against raising the sort of 


i _flery banner. that was raised thirty years ago on the subject of burial us 


facilities. 


He pointed out that the receipts to the Convalescent Home Fund were 


_ @xeellent, and said much for the loyalty of their Lodges. Interest from 


investments yielded £588, which was a record for any Jewish Society. 


3 meats for income to meetexpenditure would be tested next year. Nearly 
been created to meet any future losses which might occar. 
the Grand Vice-President. 


- wasable to carry out its functions, though its work was, to a large extent, 
_ of the first accomplishment of the Jewish Friendly Society movement. 


oa  saviewed the work of the Board of Deputies. 
Bro. B. Ay Persht on National Health 


The tollowing were elected Hon. Officérs: Bros. I. O. Beber, Grand 


L.B. Abrahamson, J. Bader, 8. E. de Haas, and J. Levy; Grand Trustees:; 
D. Davis, I. Marks, A. J. Jacobs, and I. Solomons, Grand Auditors. 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 


doubt and they will the ministerial 


“geen these difficulties; they have certainly not indicated what measures ~ 
wish to confine myself merely to negative criticism, and should like to : | 
state briefly what appears to me a practical solution. The teaching 3 2 
DEAR Cousin, 


purpose of this proposed institution is merely to provide-.the tuition in | 
_ Reform Judaism which cannot be obtained in the Theological College, the 


But the ideal Academy should be free from the bias of any particular % 


the meeting at the Jews’ College last Wednesday week, the 
So Chief Rabbi is reported in your columns to have said’ that life would not |. 
be worth living if one did not do some rash’ things occasionally. He is 
quite ‘right, and as a Bohemian I.am more than delighted to have a | 
from so important an authority to do occasionally things that appear 


others, again, that it was light. 


But while admiring the mobile. spirit ot the Chiet Rabbi; am. rathe >. 1 
“ Presentations on J adaism,” he says, 
“meant all kinds of things: it might inelude the views on Judaism of Dr. 
What on, earth does this mean? Why > 
‘Nordau? Why Trotsky? And why link them together? If Dr. Hertz 
had said Montefiore’s presentation of Judaism through Christianity or 


‘aight understand, but- where is the sense of introducing: Nordan and = 
Trotsky? Even to make life worth living, one ought to be reasonable in 


I say again, I welcome Dr, Herta’ advice to: occasional rashness of 
| it appeals to my Bohemianism: his guidance is moreovera | 
. ¥elief to my conscience. But rashnessof action is one thing and rashness | 


. Actions may not always be excused, but they can 
Bat words require explanation ; >; can eicenuases 


‘The annual Conference was held on Sunday and Monday. at on 


of which Bro. M. Cash, the Treasurer, had borne such a large share. — 


Bro. M. Cash, Grand Treasurer, presented the financial statement, 


. Im 1913 the interest was only £120. The funeral claims of £3,470 and | 
_ £995 for wives’ deaths were higher than in the previous year. The | 
deficiency in the management fund had been covered, and new arrange- — 
‘£2,000 had been invested during the year, and a depreciation fund had 

A report on the Board of Benevolence was given by Bro. L. GQ Beber, : 


Ee The report of the delegates to the Association of Jewish Friendly | 
. Bocieties was submitted by Bro. M. Cash. He said that the Association 


‘Overshadowed by the Convalescent Home. They might justly be proud — 
Bro. 8. E. de Haas, one of the Order’s es briefly | 


was decided that the next annual Conference should be held in 
President; 8. Binderman, Grand Vice-President; M. Cash,’ Treasurer ; 


The annual Grand Lodge dinner and ball were held on Sunday 
+ Grand ‘Matinee at the P alladium 
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LETTERS OF BENAMML 


CX1Y.—BEHIND THE VEIL. 


‘Ever since the world men women “have wanted: to look 
behind the veil. What is God? What is man? Is there any direct — 
contact between the two? Whatis thehuman soul? What is its destiny 
when its corporeal mantle decays? What is the nature of life after — 
death? What is the physical universe? How wasit made? These and 
a hundred similar questions have occupied men’s minds in almost every 
generation, and doubtless folk lore, fairy tales, and mythology were 


invented to provide answers. All peoples must have had this peculiar — 


inquisitiveness. For mystics and” “seekers ” are met with in all countries se 


from China to Peru. 


The Jews were no exception. ‘Yet the Bible has little in it of y 
| mysticism. Its messages are direct, straightforward, and intelligible to 
| everybody. It has no closed secrets, specially committed to a sect a. 
- priests, monks, or holy men. Its precepts are for all; and perhaps this 
 @learness is a source of its strength. It was not until the time of the _ 


second Temple that, through the influence. of Greek thought, Jews began’. | 
to speculate about things behind the veil. Two problems in particular 
interested men in those early times, viz., the creation of the ‘universe ie 


and the nature-of God 


In regard tothe first, the question was: How was the ond created? } 


Was it created out of nothing, or was there a kind of prime element? —_—sy 
The Greeks, as you know, believed in the prime element of water, out of — 


which the world was made. You will probably recall a reference to this : 


heathen doctrine in Homer. Curious to relate, many Talmudical Rabbis _ 
shared the view, and Ben Zoma is particularly mentioned as being one of — 

| its protagonists. But other prime elements were also suggested. - Rabbi . 

| José, for instance, taught that wind was the prime element outof which 
| the world was made; Bar Kappara taught that it was darkness; and 
Yet, although these opinions enjoyed oe 
wide popularity, the greatest teachers, as for instance Rabbi Akiba, were 


opposed to the idea of any prime element, and taught that God made the - 


world out of nothing—that He created it. This became the 
_ accepted J ewish view down to this very day, . 


Yet many Jewish thinkers must have been attracted by ‘the Greek ag 


. doctrine, and, accepting as they did the orthodox Jewish view, they 3 


attempted to bring the two into accord. So we find Rab and Rabbi Judah 


_ responsible for the opinion that “certain things were created on the first _ 


day, viz., Heaven, earth, Tohu- va- vohu, Hight and darkness, wind, water, 


and day and night.” Another teacher spoke of three clements as having — 
- been created on the first day, viz.; water, spirit, and fire. 
| these three emanated three other elements. 
| spirit produced wisdom, and fire produced light. 


Some minds must. doubtless find satisfaction in these. 
| tions of how the world was created. There are many such minds 


From each of 
Water darkness, 


in our midst te-day. For some people, man, his life, and his destiny — 


| im this universe are sufficiently comprehensive problems to fill up — 
| their lives; others, because man’s life tires them ont, ean find 
| satisfaction only in things outside of that life. They cam generate 

| enthusiasm, for ‘instance, 
| The prophet’s vision ‘was the second great theme beloved of ancient —_ 

_ Jewish thinkers. The matter was regarded as a most important subject 
(7773 727); it was a secret; it was not to be taught except to selected 


about the first chapter in Ezekiel,’ : 


persons whose holiness of life made them proper depositories for this lore, — 


| Indeed, there is a story told in the Talmud of one who, attempting to = 
discourse in public on the 73270 fell down dead beforehe could 
_ begin. Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai was said to be specially versedinthis . 


problem of the nature of God. The wheels, the chariot, the peculiar | 


colouring, all were ascribed meanings, and the four faces. were. like. 
wise explained. The man-—that was the king of creation; the lion, 

| the king of beasts; the ox, the king of domestic animals, and the 

eagle, the king of birds. Arising out of this the 
theory of angels was evolved. The angels had their leaders, each with  —_ 
particular duty. Gabriel was the explainer of revelations, Michael 

- Israel’s patron, Uriel the angel of thunder, Raphael the angel of the _ 
human mind, Reguel the angel of revenge, and Saraguel the angel of __ 
evil. These and others were the leaders of various angel groups, such 
as Seraphim, Ophanim, and Cherubim. Even the fall of the angels is ee 
also of Jewish mystical origin, the story being based on the reference to 
the sixth chapter of Genesis which tells of the sons of God inter- 
marrying with the daughters of men. Some of the leadersof that revolt, 

_ who revealed to man the secrets of magic and astrology, are still suffering 
punishment, a Saga relating that. they lie buried under high seouatatns os 
awaiting release when the human race shall cease to bé. — 


The nature of God was also a topic of great discussion, and whatever _ 


differences of opinion there may have been, all of them seemed to agree — | 


that was. regarded as being without beginning and without 


f on next page.) 
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souls, 


 @efinite teaching of Luria. 


a higher and holier» 


‘DECEMBER 30 1921 


or the highest force in the Universe RY), 


These mystic speculations continued throughout the centurion, and 


in the 16th mere especially the town of Safed in Palestine was a nest of 
mysticism, 


was Isaac Luria, who was born in Jerusalem in 1534 and died in 1572. 


_ Modern mystics, those who are searching for the Beyond, attempting to me 


look behind the veil, ought to find much help in the writings of this 
remarkable man, who, among other things, taught the transmigration of 
Of this there were two possibilities. 
soul took possession of a child at its birth (21373); in’ the other, 


_ the soul of a dead person found lodgement with the living, nob | 
Only the other day, I came {| 
a rather remarkable play by 8. Anski, entitled “The Dibbuk,” 
_ Which deals in a fashion worthy of the present traditions of the Little | 
Theatre with the story of one possessed.. The play introduces us to 
- Ohanan, the son of Nissen, who is a brilliant young talmudical scholar, : 


at birth, but during later years (12Y). 


a and to Leah, the daughter of the wealthy Sender Brinitzer. Nissen and 
_ Sender had been friends in their youth, and had pledged their holy troth 


that. if their children were boy and gitl respectively, they should be | 
afflanced for life. But Nissen died young and farfrom home. Yet when | 
 Chanan first came to the house of Sender, where he fell in love with | 
.. the beautifal Leah, the girl’s father had a sort of premonition that — 
this was no other than the son of his friend Nissen. 


‘Was poor, and though Sender was conscious of his intellectual gifts, his 


evil invlination triumphed over his good, and he would not allow the young om: 
= He sought rich suitors for Leah’s hand, while Chanan, — 
- devoting himself to the study of Kabbala, sold his soul to the devilfor | — 
the power of making gold. But he was too late; a bridegroom was found — 
. for Leah, and the wedding was announced. Chanan died of a broken 
heart, and was buried in the local cemetery. When Leah’s wedding . 
day approached, she went to the cemetery, as is the custom among Jews — 


‘| quite cool stir it in. 
jn Bastern Europe, personally to invite her dead mother to her wedding. 3 


couple to marry: 


> But her love for Chanan still flickered, and she invited his spirit, 
too, to be present. The spirit accepted the invitation, 
| entered the girl with dire consequences. 


. between him and Sender. 
But it was of no avail.” 


Then her spirit was united with that of her a 
- bridegroom, and the two found bliss in the spirit world. 


Anski in this drama has worked out a problem which is based on a : ge 
The play is of interest as reflecting beliefs — 
- eurrent among the Jews in Eastern Europe evenatthe present time. But | 
 . is it so certain that there are not many men and women among us who, if | 
Before the war, } 
spiritism was making but slow headway; during the war, many people 


s they do not share these beliefs, incline towards them ? 


Speculations, 
great names, 


not mystic searching to-day, 


when it is overdone, 


the veil are able by their mystic beliefs to raise their 
plane, 
them, 


Yet, perhaps they are the weaker brethren. J udaism has 


--— Gertainly had its periods of mysticism and its professors of mystic lore. 

 . But it would be right, [ think, to say that responsible teachers of all ages — 

have warned men off from busying themselves with these occult problems, _ 
‘here must have been an abhorrence of them as early as the time of the 
_ ‘Mishnah, which declares that it were better for that man never to have 


- been born who enquires into what is in heaven above, or in the earth 
- beneath, or what was ere ;et the world began, or what shall be when 


‘this life is ended, 7D O7W? RD NR? 17 


ND PEM? ND Judaism teaches that the first duty 


ae man is to make the world a tolerable place to live in, and only v when = ee 


Many well-known Rabbis there were devoted to these — 
- speculations, including the author of the Shulchan Aruch, and their leader _ 


In the one case, a 


But Chanan 


and 

The girl was as | 
one possessed. The evil spirit within her abused her father ‘ 
- and her bridegroom, and she found rest neither in the day time nor at a 
night. Her father took her to the Holy Rabbi Asriel who was learned “ie, By 
: “mystic rites, and was reputed to be able to do wonders. He asked the j{- 
- Rabbi to drive the evil spirit from the girl. 


can’ become morbid | 
In so far as those who want to penetrate behind | 
lives. 
it is difficult to criticise | 


That night, the evil spirit | ve 

appeared to the Rabbi ina dream, and asked that he should judge | 
The Rabbi agreed, and sat in judgment in a 

ease where the living man and the spirit of the dead faced each other. — - 
The mystic pact of Nissen and Sender still 
retained its virtue, and the girl continued to be possessed until she died |— 
ghortly after. 


thin slices, and arrange on top. 
. Sprinkle 1 oz. of castor sugar, and leave for an hour. | 
the cornflour to a thin paste with a little cold milk, the rest 
ee of the milk to the boil, pour it on the cornflour, add 4 oz. of castor sugar, 
pour into a saucepan and bring to the boil, and let it season for three or ane 
four minutes, keeping it well stirred. When the custard has cooled & | 
little, stir in the 'well-beaten egg, and when nearly cold pour over the 
bananas. 
|. and pile up on the custard when the latter is — cold. Decorate with Se 
| cherries and angelica. 


: taste, add the coffee and a few drops of vanilla. Be. 
Whip the white of egg to a very stiff froth, and when the 


Pour into a glass and when cold — 


Jemons and sugar. 


other. 


Coc Cookery, 


"SIMPLE, SWEETS FOR CHILDREN'S ‘PARTIES. 


BANANA TRIFLE. 


6 bananas. 
Bsponge cakes. 
Milk, 4 pint. 
Cornflour, 1 teaspoonful. 
Oresm, i gill. 
gg. 
Castor sugar, 2 02. 
Glacé cherries, and 


LINE a dish with thin slices of sponge 


Whip the cream with a little sugar, add a few drops of vanilla, 


i 


Boiled custard, pint. 

Coffee essence, 3 fablespoontale, 

Sugar. 

Manilla, 

White of 1 egg. 

a thick custard with any good custard powder, 


“ORANGES. AND. LEMONS. 


Four oranges. 
‘Clarified sugar. 
: Two lemons. — 
sugar, 6 og. 
‘Water, 1 pint: - 
Isinglass, 
Whites of 3 egds 


UMBLES AND CREAM. 


Ware the creat with a little sugar and vanilla, then ‘with: a forcing: 
pump force a little into each end of the rolled jumbles. a 
_ N.B. A stiffly-beaten white of egg added to each gill. of ‘whipped — 
thinking to find salvation in spiritism have put their faith in these mystic 
; They are fortified by the support of one or two. 
and possibly also by some satisfaction which they — 
delude themselves into finding. Yet who shall speak harshly of |. 
them? Mystic searchings have been a characteristic of men’s — 
thoughts as far back as history has records; why then should there of 
the more sO as many men 

- and women have suffered great personal loss in the disappearance of {| 
their nearest and dearest? The war has produced a. state of feeling — 
in the hearts of many people which expresses itself in one great. 
“perhaps” moaned into the space between heaven and earth. Yet | 
2 “thers is this reflection, that Judaism as a religion has sufficient — 
_ ptrength to bring balm and comfort to all who are in grief, appealing | 
as it does both to the mind and to the heart. If there are any who 
- gamnot find comfort in Judaism, it is because they do not take 
the trouble to delve deeply into Jewish teaching. In any event, 
mystic searching, 
gnd unhealthy, 


"South. East London Synagogue 


‘CONSECRATION OF MEMORIAL GATES. 


A large congregation assembled in the synagogue on Tuesday on the See 
occasion of the consecration of the Memorial Gates presented by Mrs, 
- Gaskell E. Jacobs (wife of the Warden), in memory of her parents, the 
| late Mr. and Mrs. Harris Koenigsberg. The Rev. G. Prince andthe Rev. 

A. Lewis conducted the service, assisted by the choir of the synagogue, — 
The Rev. Gatchell Isaacs, of the South Hackney Synagogue, delivered an 
3 The Rev. N. Goldston, the minister of the synagogue, was 
- unable to take part in the service, in Consequence of the death of one of aS Se 
his brothers the previous day. 
ase The gates, which have been substituted for the doors of the ark, were 
2 opened by Mr. Joseph Koenigsberg, only son of the deceased, ‘ 
|... In opening -his address, the Rev. G. Isaacs referred with regret to the e 
sustained by the N.Goldston. He was-sure be was voicing the 
|. feelings of the congregation by conveying to his worthy colleague their pro- | 
- . found sympathy and condolence in his bereavement. The preacher empha- 
- sised the need of unity in Israel. The purpose of their presence that day 
was to consecrate to the glory of God the memorial gates presented tothe = — 
- ‘gynagogue in memory of their departed friends, Mr. and Mrs. Harris = 
Koenigsberg. They went to their irae! rest within a few weeks ofeach = | 
a&grandson ofthe 
he gift would bea 
 kasting memorial of their sacred lives and charitable deeds. He (Mr. Isaacs) 
_ twas deeply grateful to the Minister and the Wardens for allowing himte.._ 
occupy the pulpit, to pay his tribute to their dear departed frien%.. He — 
tad had the opportunity of appraising their communal and philanthropi¢ a 


address. 


The beautiful memorial gates were designed b 
departed, and were the gift of a devoted daughter. 


work, which Mr. Isaacs then proceeded to touch upon in some detail. 


After a prayer by the Rev. G. Isaacs, the gates ‘were opened by Me, 
§. H. Emanuel, K.C., and Mr. Gaskell Jacobs. 


The. gates.are in pairs, hung from side. pilasters.. The 


handsome scheme in the centre of each gate the Shield 


David and inscriptions. The centre of each Shield is of copper, with the 


inscription in repoussé, as are also the two circular surrounds, the infilling being 
of hand-forged roses and "Epa of leaves in iron. The _ were made om 


the of Mr. Cecil J A.R, I. B. A. 


_ANN UAL GALA 


NORTH-WEST LONDON AID SOCIETY 


IN AID OF THE 


and Hospital for Jewish Incurables 


Queen's: Hall, Feb. Ist, 1922 


“Miss ISAACS, 3, Ly@ford Road, 


| Mas, HART, 38, Platts Lane, 


H. FRANKS, 


Cat the bananas 
Squeeze over the juice of the lemon. Ae 


to 


the oranges, oat them into thin | remove the pips, and 
ee pour over sufficient clarified sugar to cover, | es 
Dissolve the isinglass in the water, then add the strained juice of 
Pour - into a saucepan, bring to the boil and let-the 
eae mixture simmer very gently for fifteen minutes. Strain isto a bowl, and — 
when cold and nearly set, beat in the well- whipped whites ot the eggs — 
and continue beating until the mixture is spongy and quite white. ae 
into a wet mould and leave till set. ‘To out a dish 
and surround with the orange. salad. 


Turn: 


Willesden Green, 
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COMMENCES TO-DAY 
_ FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30th 


_NOTHING. BUT. 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


* 


Ltd. 


| 


JEWISH NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


ARAB CLAIM. 


A STRIKING REPLY, 


: ." our last issue we summarised a letter sent to the Times oie the 
Arab Delegation setting out the Arab claim to Palestine. The following — 
reply from Mr. Leonard Stein, Political Secretary of the Zionist — | 

sation, appeared in the Times of Wednesday last :— | 


SiR,—In the absence of Dr. Weizmann, who is abroad, may I be < 
be permitted to reply briefly to the letter from the Palestine Arab 
Delegation which appeared in your issue of December 19? Itis 

- tended that the Balfour Declaration is inconsistent with pledges — 
given by H.M. Government to the Arabs of Palestine during the War, | 
Even if those pledges were much more explicit than your corfe- _ 
spondents themselves allege, their existence conld not in itself 
invalidate another set of pledges which are not less binding, which — 
are wholly unambiguous, and which havo deservedly secured for 

Great Britain the affectionate regard and the active sympathy _ 
fourteen millions of Jews throughout the world. cays 
-.- In fact, however, there is no such inconsistency as is suggested. oe 
If there were, it is inconceivable that Viscount Grey, who was atthe —_ 
‘Foreign Office during the negotiations with King Hussein, would have 
declared, as he did in December, 1917, that “he was entirely in 
= ‘sympathy with the Declaration made by Mr. Balfour, and was very — 
_. glad that it had been announced publicly as the view ofthe British 
Government.” . If the alleged breach of faith was imperceptible _ 

_ to so high-minded a statesman as Viscount Grey, it was equally 

- imperceptible to one far better qualified to speak for the Arab 
world than the members of the Palestine Delegation Om 

March Ist, 1919, King Feisal, who was then pleading the Arab cause | 


at the Peace Conference, declared in a published letter that “our. 


ae deputation here in Paris is fully acquainted with the proposals — 
_ submitted yesterday by the Zionist Organisation to the Peace Con- — 
ference, and we regard them as moderate and proper.” Those 


proposals are in no particular exceeded by the Zionist provisions of — “ie 


the Palestine Mandate. If they commended themselves to King : 


-Feisal, it may be safely assumed that they do no violence either oO oe 


Arab. rights or to British pledges. 
correspondents largely rely on a letter addressed by Sir H. 
-. - MeMahon in 1915, not to the Arabs of Palestine, but to the Sherif of 
- Mecca. Ina letter which appeared in your columns on September _ 
llth, 19'9, Colonel Lawrence, whose good will your correspondents —. 
hardly question, summarises that somewhat inconclusive docu. 
Ment as promising, ‘ conditional on an Arab revolt, to recognise the 
independence of the Arabs south of latitude 37.”. Theré was nosuch 
revolt in Palestine. Arab Palestine remained perfectly passive 
during the German-Turkish operations, while, the other 
hand, Jewish colonists, ‘whose: services were afterwards 
x publicly recognised, actively co-operated with the British forces at — 
- the risk of their lives, and three Jewish battalions fought under Lord 
Allenby as part of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. Astor Lord - 
.... Allenby’s proclamation of “October 14, 1918,” what is presumably 
meantis the Anglo-French declaration of November 7,1918, which 
was pablished in Palestine on November 14. Of this declaration itis 
—gufficient to observe that while it expressly speaks of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, it never mentions Palestine, nor could it, in any event, 


_ which had already been on record for more than a year. . 
Phe only explicit pledge given‘to the Arabs of Palestine during ae 
the war is, in fact,that contained in the Balfour Declaration itself, . 

which unreservedly guarantees their civil and religious rights. Sate- ee 
- gnarded as they are by the presence of the British Mandatory and . 

-- yeinforced by the authority of the League of Nations, to which the & 

toandatory is responsible, those rights have been, and will continue 
to be; most scrupulously respected. The Zionist view ofthe relations — 

eee between the Jews of Palestine and their Arab fellow-citizens is 
authoritatively stated in unambiguous terms in a resolution passed by 

recent. Zionist Congress at Carlsbad. After. the 

unsbakable resolve of the Jewish people to reconstitute their national 

home, the Congress reafiiems no less emphatically “their determina- 
tion. to: live with the Arab people on terms of unity and mutual respect, 
and together with them to make the common home into a flourishing 


‘community, the upbuilding of which may assure to each of its peoples — te os 


an undisturbed national development.” So 
With regard to the demands with which your ‘correspondents a 
conclude, a local gendarmerie already exists, and does not require to 
‘be demanded. The Holy places, which Zionists have repeatedly and 
- unequivocally recognised as sacrosanct and ‘inviolable, are placed by _ 
the mandate under. the direct control of the mandatory, The | 
development of self-governing institutions is in the forefront of the 
duties which the mandatory assumes, ‘and is already in progress, 
though it must clearly proceed by gradaal stages, in view of the 
political immaturity of the great mass of the present population, 


_ ‘Phe remaining demand is for nothing less than the reversal of tic 


Zionist policy—in other words, for a flat repudiation-of pledges  — 
poiely. given in the face of the world, repeatedly reaffirmed by 
ritish statesmen, and accepted and acted upon with enthusiasm and — 
without question not only by the Jews of Great Britain and the 
Dominions, but in every part of the Jewish world from Eastern 
Burope to the United States. It is surprising that so perpen. 
demand should be seriously put: forward. 
if it were seriously entertained. 
LEON STEIN, 
Political Zionist Organism, 
Great Russell Stréet, W. C,1, ‘December 22. 


JERUSALEM OUTBREAK. 


JERUSALEM IF. 0.0) 
Five more one have have been tried for participating in the riot on 


2nd November. One Arab was sentenced to eleven years’ hprlsoameaty 


two Arabs were eee to five years’ each, and two women to = 
_ months’ each. 


DR. EDER RESIGNS FROM EXECUTIVE, 


‘Dr. M. D. haa toudered his resignation as a. mber of the 
Zionist Executive in Paléstine. He that his‘resignation should 


The prinetpel circumetanco ‘bat 


conceivably be interpreted as annulling the Balfour Declaration, 
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monic. 


‘his initial remarks being delivered in Hebrew. 


the author of “Auto- Emancipation, 


beld at the. Crown Hotel on 


DECEMBER 30, 1921 


THE EWISH CHRONICLE 


led. to. this step is the manifesto’ in Jerusalem Hebrew 


papers and by some prominent individuals at the fact that Dr. Eder had — 


addressed ia English a meeting in connection with the Nurses’ School, 


whereas Lady Samuel spoke in Hebrew, and Miss Henrietta Szold, eas | 


300, 000 DOLS. FOR PALESTINE CORPORATION. 


CABLE.) 
| | New Yori 0. 
dollars were subscribed at a dinner by 
Jewish business men to Mr. Benderly’ in 
an — made by Judge. Rosalsky. 


WEIZMANN 


IN BERLIN. 
| BERLIN [F.A.C.). 
“De. Chavion was wéloomed on December 22nd by 


ae ‘The meeting was opened by the Chairman of 
. the Berlin Zionist Committee, who welcomed our great leader. ‘Dr. Felix 
‘Rosenbluth, the leader of the Zionist Committee for Germany, also spoke, 


rose he was cheered for several minutes. He at fitst briefly explained 


‘the Jewish development after the time of the Balfour Declaration and 


- the days of San Remo. With great satisfaction he declared that we had 
made good progress in the reconstruction work in Palestine. 
also mentioned the Arab question as one of the difficult factors. . 


the duty of every Zionist to master it.. He expressed the hope that 


German Zionists would take an in the work of 
reconstruction in Palestine. 


“RECEIVED: BY PRESIDENT EBERT. 
(BERLIN 


‘The President ot the Republic, ‘Herr Ebert, received Dr. 
who explained to him the Zionist programme. . 
left the Presidential residence completely satisfied with his interview. j 


Imperial Chancellor, Dr. Wirth, also had a long conversation with | 
Dr. Weizmenn. 


‘The Berlin Press published interviews with Dr. Weizmann. 


Count Reventlow’s. organ, the. Deutsche Abendblatt,. published | an 


article containing a bitter attack on Dr. Weizmann and | Mr, 
them as the friends of the Allies. 


ENGLISH ZIONIST FEDERATION. 
MR. JABOTINSKY’S RESIGNATION DEMANDED. 


% meeting of the Council was held in the Conference Room of the | 
The 


Zionist Organisation, 77, Great Russell Street, on the 23rd inst.” 
ae Rev. J. K. Goldbloom presided. There were also present: 


.. Rabbi Dr. Samuel Daiches, Rey. M. L. Perlzweig, B.A., Mrs. Paul Goodman, 4 
‘end Messrs. Percy P. Baker, Israél Cohen, B.A., 


HL. Hooberman, B. Liverman, N. Lazarus, Michael Levy, Morris Myer, I. Passoff, 


J. Solomon, A. Tarlo, and H..J. Morgenstern, Secretary.’ 
A resolution was adopted congratulating the Jewisu CHRONICLE on | 


having attained its eightieth birthday. 


It was reported that because of circumstances over which the Federa- 8 
tion had no control the decision .of a previous meeting to give a banquet | 


_ imhonour of Achad Ha'am prior to his departure. for Palestine could not 
be carried into effect. 


—: A proposal to convene a public meeting at which the Russian Zionist . 
leader, Dr. Brutzkus,; would speak on the Pinsker Centenary, was agreed | 
to. ‘twas likewise decided that subject to enquiry in America, the | J - 
_. Federation should take steps to publish an Euglish translation of Pinsker’s — a 2 
_ “ &Auto-Emancipation,” with a suitable introduction. 


A communication was read from the Executive of the Zionist Organi- 


gation dealing with the political situation in Palestine and other matters : 


--goncerning the Zionist Organisation. 
-- ‘Phe appointment of Mr. J. Hodess as a proxy was confirmed. 


i. application for affiliation from the newly- ‘formed Zionist Society moe 
Swansea was granted. 
' Messrs. Myer and Tarlo were appointed delegates to a conference of : 


ORGANISING” ANY. ‘SOCIAL ‘GATHERING 


he Federation of Ukrainian Jews. 


An appealeby the Palestine office at ‘Vienna. for support for the 
was referred to the Executive. 


It was reported that the Poale Zion had appointed representatives 


on the Keren Hayesod Committee. 


.. With reference to the agreement between Mr. Jabotinsky and Mr. a 
Siavinsky. a representative of Petlura, the Council adopted the following 
 fesgolation 
ee Council is of opinion that Mr. Jabotinsky, by his agroement | 

. with Mr, Slavinsky, has abused the trust placed in him by the Twelfth | § 
@ ionist Congress, and demands his resignation from the Executive of the | § 
Secretary was directed to communicate the of the 
wesolution to Dr. Weizmann, Mr. Sokolow, and Mr. Ussishkin, andto Dr. j 
_ Chajes, Chairman of the Actions Committee, with the request thatitbe | 


pease before the forthcoming meeting of that body, and to the: sina 
| CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


“The Zionist Federation has removed its offices: trom 


Russell Street, to 44, Bedford Row, W.C. 
PINSKER’ CENTENARY. 
In commemoration of the 100th anniverar rary 


and organiser of 
-  @Qhoveyi Zion movement, a public meeting will take place under the 


_.-  guispices of the English Zionist Federation next Thursday, af 8 o’clockin | 

othe evening. at the Old King’s Hall, Commercial Road, at which Dr. 

Bratzkus, the leader of Soviet Russian will ‘be the 


‘HAYESOD. 


Conference convened by 


number of representatives of the Synagogues, 
The Ohairman. having 


Dalen Mr. 8. Li 


When Dr. Weizmann | 


He | 
The 
Zionist Organisation, however, was prepared for that difficulty, anditwas | 


Dr. Weizmann | 


Kisen, Paul Goodman, 


the Newoastle Joint Zionist 
unday. Mr. Phillips, 


 @ crowded gathering of Berlin Zionists in the big hall .of the Philhar- 4 
ee Representatives of the Government and of the Berlin Jewish — 
Community were-present. 


The 
Local Anzciger, however, as the organ of the Assimilation Party, strongly 
 Griticised the Zionist aims. : 


of the birth. of Dr. Leo £ 
the. 


= THEY WILL COMMENCE | 

MONDAY NEXT, 
= January 2nd, = 
The whole of their MODEL 

HA TS, Ps, ‘Ble 

"will: be marked at a very. great = 
= tion. in price. The stock being larger. 

= and more varied than usual, ladies will 
= find the ‘opportunity one. worth 

30, ‘Dover. Street, “Mayfair, 4 

LONDON, 2 


explained the items r 
a and outlined the 


| ARE you GIVING A PARTY 1 
-OR_A DANCE 


AT WHICH ICES WOULD BE APPRECIATED ? 


so, we shall- be pleased to 


that we may send our 
Price List of 


ICE CREAM. 
“NEAPOLITAN ICES” 
_ ICE PUDDINGS, SHAPES, 


ETC., 


which. our. Motor can ‘deliver. to your door as and 
required. 


THEY ARE MOST DELICIO US 


and we. feel, confident. that you would afterwards 
“THE 


HORTON 


| WERE THE MAKING OF THE PARTY.” 
HORTON ICES Co., Ltd., 56, Queen's Road, 


BAYSWATER, W,2 
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net profit of £448. 
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VINCIAL N EWS. 


_NOTE.—~Insertion of news be secured 
reaches the office early in the week. Delivery of reports of 
Sunday Sunetions is not ‘than Tuesday. 


MANCHESTER. 


LOWER LROUGHTON SYNAGOGUE. 


The report of the annual election, printed in our last issue, was ) 


inadvertently inserted the — of the 


UNITED SYNAGOGUE AND: BETH HAMEDRASH HAGODOL. 


os ae monthly meeting was held recently. Mr, E. Fox, President, was 
im the chair, The report was submitted by the Treasurer, Councillor D. D. 


Gouldman. A cheque of £20 has been gent tothe Jewish National Fundfor 
of the name of the’ Synagogue in the. Golden 


BETH-HASEFER HA: EVAL. 
o" new Sebten School, the Beth-Hasefer Ha-Ivri, has been established 


ae —- in the South-Western district of Manchester. The pressing need for the | 
i _ #¢hool has been felt by a number of Jewish families now resident in the | | 
_ peighbourhood. Ata meeting held last week it was decided to open the | 


. geheol immediately at the Zion Institute, 225, Stretford Road, in Room 
Bo Mr. Halevy, of Palestine, has been appointed teacher, All enquiries 


HOME FOR AGED AN AND NEEDY JEWS. 


meeting was held recently. The Vice-President, Mr. E. 
Marks, was in the chair.. The Treasurer, Mr. Isaac Goldstone, submitted 


_ the monthly report which showed that the Home'is at present caring for | 
inmates (19 men and 8 women) and that 18 casuals were provided with | 


. food (250 meals) and shelter. Dr, B. Hirson attended. twenty-three times 
_ The Treasurer acknowledged a number of legacies and donations. Nine 


applications for admission into the’ Home ‘were considered. Two 
a Kaddish Tablets were unveiled at the Synagogue of the Home, in memory of 
of the late Mr. Mrs. Barnett Flacks, by their son, Me. D. 


LADIES’ DISTRESS SOCIETY. 


‘Inthe the President (Mrs. I: Angel), Mrs. Blain 
[| presided at the monthly meeting. The sum of £48 had been collected | 
the last — and £49 distributed to cases. ‘The 


ontinued tall 


geheme of Maaser for England. He submitted a ‘number ot suggestions 
for organising the collections. 


The conference was followed by a public srccitig. which was held in | 
Mr, Phillips, 


the Schoolroom of the Leazes Park Road Synagogue. 
who presided, mentioned that the loeal Daughters of Zion had already 


_ @ollected about £450 out of the £500 which they had promised for the _ : Liverpool community for incréased support by way of donations and = a 


annual subscriptions, to enable thém to carry on their important work in| 
j. the interests of Jewish education. 
_ reorganised the Yeshibah, engaged competent teachers, andas a resulé — 
there has been a considerable increase in the number of pupils. The | 
Principal is Rabbi Jacob Krasner, who is assisted by Mr. B. Swift. The - 
| ‘staff has been further strengthened by theappointment of Dr. Tobenhaus, 
who devotes his energy to the teaching of ‘}"2N, and the com- — 
| This work is preparatory to the more advanced classes == 
which the Talmud and other Rabbinical subjects are tanght. The 
institution is in debt to the amount of £300, and anont £1, 
| to carry on its work: efficiently. 
connection with the scheme of the Colonial Office of 
‘the British regiments in Palestine by aeroplanes and armoured cars, it is 


_gmderstood that the question of Jewish for Palestine will: 
ae once or come to the front. 


_. Jewel Fund. Dr. Daiches described the work of the twelfth Congress. 


Mr. S. Lipton made an appeal for the Keren Hayesod, and pointed out 
_ that the Jewish communities in Eastern Europe who were doing their — 
_. ghare for Eretz Yisrael, expected Jews in this country to give thema _ 
* Iead. The Chairman read a letter from Mr. B. Birk. donating £250,and j 
asked for immediate contributions. His appeal resulted ina large number : 


of contributions being received. 


ee . A vote of thanks to the speakers was carried on the. motion bal the 
E. B. A, seconded by the Rev. I, A. 


A JEWISH ‘REGIMENT. 


JEWISH NATIONAL FUND. a 


Phe: was held at the Beaumont Hall in realised | 
At a meeting of the East London Commission — 


thanks ee accorded to the Chairman, | Mir. A. Marks d Bean 


CARDIFF, 


 ‘Kducation.” A discussion ensued in which the followin ticipated : 
8B. Cowen, J. Lewis, E. Reuben, J. Shibko, B.8c., 8. 


Mrs. L. Tobias. Mr. Leo Joseph, J.P., presided. A vote of thanks to the 


Mesars. 


Mr. J. Lewis, seconded by Mrs. Tobias, and supported 
the Chairman. f eph 


A similar vote to Mr. Joseph for 


I 


THE, MIZRACHI MOVEMENT. 
CENTRAL LONDON. _ 


- . §§ociety will take place next Sunday at a “sagen to eight, at the Working Lads’ 


Institute, 279, Whitechapel Road, H.1. ers will be Dayan A. Feldman, 
‘B.A., Rev. 8. Gross, Mr. F. 8. Spiers, ‘0. -E., B.8c., Mr. E. Zeitlin, L 


. 
Mr. Maurice 3 Mr, Lazarus Cohen and others. 


are invVi ted. 
| LIVERPOOL. | 
The Ladies’ Mizrachi Society will hold a Channeab ‘ ‘Social at their; head 
Prince’s » to-morrow evening at-half-past six. — 


_ Jewish National News Items. | 


‘ASHER GINSBERG (Achad Ha’am) left on Tuesday ‘for Palestine, 
by his family. On of the state of his health there 
: "was no public send-off. 


goods are sold. | 


A Pew Jews, who were wounded in 


recen -exahenged views with the local 


The advice and assistance of 


tor providing coals for the necessitous “poor. 
investigated, and the Society hope by the proceeds of the function —— ees 
with the amount'o of distress among the J 


Journal. 


‘Under t the auspices of the Dorshei Zion Daughters Zion 
Mr N. 8. Burstein delivered a lecture last week on : ‘‘ Some ot of Jewish | 


Cohen, and M. Rosetti, and ag 


in. Jerusalem on the 2nd November, | | 

have applied to the Court of Justice for State compensation. 

: THE representatives of the non-Zionist Organisations in Berlin 
Zionists: regarding 


recent ball had been @& Quancial and social success. In connection with 
the ball, thanks were accorded to Miss Clara Wansker = ei Ethel . 


JEWS’ SCHOOL, 


viola recital given by was mech 
appreciated by the pupils. 7th, the Rev. ws Owen will 


| LITERARY SOCIETIES. _ 
a waieins of the Union of Jewish Literary Societies was held last week 


= na the rooms of the Geographical Society. A Dramatic Recital was given 
- by Mr. Ryder Boys, assisted by Mrs. Leonore Pearson. 
 ineluded a reading of Sir J. M. Barrie’s “Twelve Pound Look,” and the — 


Quarrel Scene from “ The School for Scandal.” Pianoforte selections were 


given by Miss Hellen Segaller. 


A concert will be given under the auspices of the Old Hebrew Congre- 
gation Literary Circle in the Yeshurun Hall next Sunday. Members and 


| their friends are invited. Tickets for the second annual dance onthe | 
_. 14th January may be had from Mr. B, Linz, 1, Moreton — Cheetham, :. 
or from Mr. H. ©. Stahl. 7 


LEEDS. 


PROPOSED JEWISH CLUB. 


| ay commendable effort is being made by the Jewish youths to establidh = 
a Jewish Lads’ Club. 


- dance. will be held in the Town Hall next Wotssbtay: to raise funfis 


LIVERPOOL. 
HEBREW SCHOOL. 


(President of the Schools) moved a vote of thanks to-Mr. Frampton. The > 


TORAH CHAIM, 
Committee of the Yeshibah appeal to. the the: 


mentaries. 


INTER. UNIVERSITY. J EWISH ‘FEDERATION. 
At the fourth Conference of the Federation held at the Jewish s Cunten: 2 


Messrs. H. Dagut, Chairman; 


Bertram B. _—s Chairman; J. Bergson, Secre > M. H. Farbridge, 


“GLASGOW. 


| 
_@ARNETHILL CONGREGATION. 


was unanimously decided to granta pension to the widow of the late Rev. I. _ 


Levine. Mr. Jack Levine thauked the Council and members for their 
kindness and consideration to his mother in their bereavement. Thesubject 


of electing a candidate to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the late 


| Rev. I. Levine was discussed, and the matter was remittedtotheGouncil — 
| with the recommendation that the essential qualificationsofthe candidate = —- 
| should be those of a good Chazan and teacher; other qualifications, such 


as Mohel, Shochet, etc.,, being held as only subsidiary and unessential for 


election of the candidate. 


The presentation of a sliver salver was made last Saturday morning - 


by the members of the Synagogue to Mr. Levine, on the 


Mr. I. M. Specuiand, 
who presided, referred tg Mr. Levine's long and valuable services to the 


of his forthcoming marriage to Miss Rosie Bloch. 


congregational choir, in which he had taken an active 7™ for the past : s te. 


years. Lavine briefly responded. 


“THE F UTURE OF PALESTINE 


LIES IN ITS 


way novtake up at once a BOND (£:0) ore LAND SHARE 


(Retablished and Resistered at Bomercet 1 Honse, March 1914.) | 
Owe £33,600 already new. or ‘Bonds 


artioalars, 


The selections = 


Under present conditions, boys leaving school are = 
too young to secure admission into any of the Jewish social clubs, They 
are of their own accord seeking to break. the street-corner associations. = §—_ 
r. R. M. Hall, the Headmaster oftheCross - 

| Btamford Street School, and Dr. J. Abelson, M.A., have been sought, and ti. 

| asa result of a meeting, a provisienal committee ‘and officers have been : 
- gppointed to further the formation of the club. It is hoped that the 
Jewish community will give support to so worthy an object. iy am 
| from fourteen to eighteen years are. asked to communicate with the Hon. 
Mr. 8. Gould, 13, Sheepscar Skinner Leeds. 


Boys of 


All cases are carefully = 


‘The distribution of prizes to the pupils the 
| Hebrew and Religion Classes was held on Tuesday week. The Rev.8. — 
—= | Frampton, B.A., presided and distributed the prizes. 
| JEWISH NATIONAL 4 
MOVEMENT. ~Continued from pre page. Classes are open to all non-scholars the Hebrew Day School; the 
in for and and includes “ Bar- 


Mr. A.M. Jackson. 


The Committee have recently 


6, Road (and reported in our last the following were 
elected : Dr. 8. Brodetsky, President; 
-D. B. Stanhill, Treasurer; R. I. Mincovitch, ‘Hon. Secretary; 8. Harris 
and B. Davis, Assistant Hon. Secretaries ; : Education Committee: — 


Sane, J. 8, Walsh, + Committee ; Samuel, 


‘There was a large attendance of members at a ng 


in the Synagogue Chambers last Sunday. Mr. 1. M. Speculand presided. 
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Street. 


Posnansky, Hon. and a committee at 
CARDIFF. 


EL Jerevitch, she and the Rev. H. Jerevi | 
reception next Sunday in celebration of. their son being Barmitzvah on 
he University of Wales Jewish Students’ Union’ will hold its third 

- amnual ball at the Whitehall Rooms, Park Hotel, on February ist. 
_ &ipplications should be made to the Treasurer, Mr. H. Hamilton, Students’ 

©ommon Room, King Edward VII. Hospital. 


CORK. 


alt last week. 
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BOARD OF GUARDIANS AUXILIARY. | 
A “super” cinema entertainment was given last Sunday in aid of the 


funds of the Board in the Palace Theatre, which was granted free of _ 
charge by Mr. Stewart Forbes. The pictures were gratuitously provided 


by the Famous Lasky Film-Service. Ltd., through Mr. Jack Harrison. 


‘The Louis’ Freeman Orchestra played throughout the performance. 


Through the kindness of the Auxiliary Society, over two hundred children 


_ from the poorer districts of the South Side were admitted free to the 


entertainment, and were each given a bag of sweets presented . by the 
Hebrew Boot and Clothing Guild. The Jewish Lads’ Brigade (Cadet) 
Company were also present. It is anticipated that about £100 will be 


handed over to the charity asa result of the entertainment. The arrange- 
ments were successfully carried. out by 


joint convenorship of Messrs. Walter Harris and Fred Nettler. Thanks 
are also due to Mrs. Dishkin and her young lady assistants for — — a 


small committee, under the 


AGUDATH DOUVRAL IVRITH. 


“The bas, Geneen delivered an address last on “ The 
-Hducation Problem.” 


Messrs. E. Jackson, J. Lewis, 8. Turetsky, H, Shulman, N. Morris, and 


The following participated in the discussion : 
Miss Ockrim. On Saturday evening, the 7th January, Mr. E. Jackson 


_ Will deliver an address on the same — at a a to — in the 


RELIEF FOR POGROM VICTIMS. 


are being made for the collection of clothing 
which is to take place during next week. 


Side will be made next Sunday; in Crosshill, Govanbill, Langside, Mount | 


The. collection on the South 


Florida, and Shawlands, on Monday and Tuesday; and in the West 
End on Communications should: be fo 55, 


SERVICE MEN'S ASSOCIATION, 


; A tablet erected by the Jewish ex-Service Men’s Association in ‘the 
. §$outh Portiand Street Synagogue to the memory. of fallen comrades, will 
_ Be unveiled by Lieut.-Col. Heilbron on Sunday, January 8th. The Rev. — 
Phillips will officiate. It is understood the of head 


| LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


A evening was held last Sunday by the 
a Societe. ‘The following artists contributed tothe programme: Miss Rosa 
‘Levine, Miss Calder Rae, Mr. Mozart Allan, and Mr. Tom McDougall; 
. Miss Hilda Denton and Mr. Ballard Brown (from the Theatre Royal ee 
Pantomime), and Wee Georgie Wood, Miss Kenneth Keys, and Mr. St, 
_. John Medley (from the Alhambra Theatre Pantomime).. | 
was the accompanist. The concert was. arranged by Mr. Ernest 
Jewish Study Circle last Saturday; Mr. Nathaniel Jacobs 
_ delivered an address on “ Religion and the Modern Age.” 
_ followed. Mr. J. M. Samuel, who presided, proposed a vote of thanks — 
- to the lecturer. In consequence of Chanucah celebrations there will be | 
Ro meeting of the Circle to-morrow. 
Next Sunday, a musical evening will be given by the Queen’ 4 Park | 
Literary Society in the Langside Hall, Shawlands Cross, ata to 
seven, A number of well will 


The annual necting. ot the Belfast Beth was “held in the 


Jaffe National School last Sunday. Mr. J. Rosenswieg presided. The 


- balance-sheet, read by the Treasurer, Mr. M. Lipman, showed an income | 
Of £687.- On the motion of Mr. B. Cohen, seconded by Mr. H. Ayon, the ? 
balance-sheet was adopted. 
- Samuels, President; J. H. Elkes, Honorary President; M. Lipman, Vice- }. 
‘President; M. Librach, Treasarer i Beoretary a Com- 


The following were elected: Messrs. I. 


 guittee of twelve, 
: BIRMINGHAM. 


ae Mr. E. Lawrence Levy, who has for many years heen, identifiea with 

ee the athletic and communal life of Birmingham, attained his seventieth | 
birthday on Wednesday week. 

mark the appreciation of Miss. Kate. ‘Bachner’ services as. a 

- teacher at the Hebrew Schools, the council of the Hebrew Congregation | - 

presented her with a Ou the occasion of 

BLACKPOOL. 


@irele for the study of. Jewish formed in the town, 
he co-operation of Mr. H. Dagut, M.A., has been secured, The inaugural | 
. meeting was held at the residence of Mr. H. Comor, at. which Mr. Dagut | 
. gave a vey survey of Jewish History from early Biblical times to the - 


present day. Mr. Albert E. is is to hold 


uiterary Society, held at the residence of Mr. Wise. It was agreed, on > 


motion of Mr. Isaacson, that part of the balance in hand be devoted for 
the purposes of prizes for the children of the Cheder, The following 


were elected: Messrs, A. Gafan, President; M. Wise, T 


Weare requested to state that, in cons 


At a meeting held at the University College, Mr. Joseph Shibko, 
‘Chairman of the Jewish Students’ Union, read a paper on 


| short scientific mato the first Genesis. 


Rev. M. Gray 


Under the. Literary 


was supported by Mr. M. 


| 
heavy hard 


Lot 601. ‘tien Ta- 
ble Cloths... grasas 
bleached, 3 by 2 yds. 

Foxmet 


“Miss Frida 


‘ble Cloths, grass pine 2 by 2 yards cloth. Baek ™ 
bleached @ by 2 yds. 
Former price 44/- 


A discussion 


Genuine Hard Wearing Towels—~ 
well made, at Greatly Reduced ee 


reasurer; B, 


quence of the illness of Mrs. | 
will be unable to hold a 


 62/- 


Social Intercourse,” was read by Mr. M. W. Newman, at the Marlboro’ 


Mr. L. Jackson, President, was in the chair. A | 
@iscussion followed, in which Messrs. J. Jackson, R. Winston (London London), 
DUBLIN. 
Me. Mr. Sayers opened a debate on the 
| : “What-the practice of:card-playing among. 


— 


DURING JANUARY 


‘Commencing January 


Linen | Damask Table c lo ths 


GREAT REDUC BIONS 


Table Cloths, 
Excellent and re- 
wearing qualities 


‘value. value. 


Napkins, grass 
bleached, 20 by 20 in,- 

Former price 45/9. . 
21/3 


141. * No. 934. Linen Damask ‘Table Cloths ‘with a. 


effective design, in ive. Leaf and Ivy 
‘Lot Linen Ta- Border. Lot 608. ‘Linen Table. 
Rach: “Napkins, 


Former: pri:-e 46/9" 


“Each 2U3 


iy Lot D35. tion: 
‘back Face Towels, damask 
borders, with hemstiteched | 
ends. Size 24 by 41 ins. : 
half dozen 27/6 


Lot DIT; Linen Diaper - 
Face Towels, damask bor- 
ders, with hemstitched 
wads, Size 24 by 40ins, 
half dozen 28/6 


: DIB. Linen Hucka« 
Pack Face Towels,damask 
borders, withhemstitched - 
ends. Size 24 by 4 ins. 

Per half dozen 28; 6 


Hit 


if 


Lot | Tea Cloths. by 34 ins. 
Glass Cloths. 22 by 32:in 


back Face Towels, with damask Lot 16. Kitchen Rubbers. 2 by 32 ins, 16 
borders, hemstitehed end = dozen. 
| hize 24 by 40 ins. Lot Dist. Check Dunters. 8/11 
Per halt dozen Por dozen 


Linen ‘Sheets and Pillow Cases 


We have long been for the superiority and excellence of. 
the | and Rilow: Linen made i in our Banbridge Factory 


: Cases of medium: 


former: 


Hemsiitche Linen Sheets of medium 
_ weight, LS quality 


_ LONDON, 1. 


Linen: 
Table Napkins. 


liable quantities, 
‘Unquestionable: 


Tot 605. Table: 


bleached, 20 hy 20 in, 


‘Per dozen 


‘Lot Tea Cloths. 29 by 82 ins. 
LEY | Per 13/6 


Per dozen 15; 6. a 


Plain Linen Pillow: 
weight SigeWby...... 


dozen 


409 


RO BINSON & CLEAVER | q | 
The ‘Linen Hall, ‘Street, 


et 
‘ 
4 
Dye 
NX 
<— 
é 
bs 
bs Ba 
x 
j 
4 
Household Cloth = 
Vrite for Sate List 
Great Bargains 
3 
} if, VE, 
Uy 
5 
| Hemstitched Linen Pillow Cases. of: 


| 
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\ | Frock 


PRINTED SHANTUNG. Best quality 


—[ The Mecea are the Thrifty le 


SALE 


Huge Stocks Must be Cleared 


offer more astounding. bar- 
gains than those to be | 


in this year’s Sale at. 
Wallis’s. In every department the 


not on any account’ miss the 
opening days of this great Sale. 


the 


CREPE-DE- CHINE 


is dainty FROCK in go duality orape- 
de-chine, prettily trimmed self in the fol- 


Light Saxe, Rose, Middle Saxe, Emér- 
_ ald, Royal, Mole, Peacock, Nigger, 
Black. Worth 84/- 


_ SAME PRICE. 


SOME 
SPECIAL 
‘OFFERS IN” 
SILK DEPARTMENT 


Surplus Stock of all 


at Enormous Reductions. 


pure, bright quaity, good. medinm 
weight, Black and only. 
‘width. 


i i viginal. | anda splendid range of the 


Jumpers, ete. 33 inches wide. Actual 
Usual price 8/11 per yard. / 


‘value 6/ll per yard. 
Bale: Price, per yard 4/ 1 Sale per yard 
| ‘NO PATTERNS SENT. 


many More BARGAINS IN THE SILK DEPARTMENT. 


BLAN KET CLOTHS, “WORSTED ‘SUITINGS, 
 SERGES, TWEEDS, GABERDINES, Etc. 
ALL GREATLY REDUCED. 


Plain, Striped and Check ‘Blanket Cloths. 
Mixtures, as well as in good plain winter colourings. 


goods were from 12/9 to 21/6 per yard 
wide. 


original of these — 
From 54 ins. to 58 ins. 
SPECIAL CLEARING SALE PRICES, per yard 


epring wear. ‘54 ins. wide. Former price yard. 


ALE PRICE, p:r yard 


TWO SPECIAL BARGAINS tin NAVY FINE posse SERGES. 4 |», 5 he 
Pure wool, sorunk. At less than half recent prices. Ab, per yard 


cial Line in FANCY NAVY GABS&RDINES, Pure ‘wool. weight. 
ins. wide, Regular prices 8/il and 10/3 per yard. A /i1 
-SPBCLAL SALH PRICHS, per yard 


57 1 PIECES oF PURE WOOL FRIEZE TWHKEDS. Grey with a strin s for 
skirts and Costumes. Most dura»le and effective. 54ins. wide. Kecent. y 9 /9% 
sold per yard. §$PECIAD SALE PRICE, per yard 
Excep'ional Purchase. 40 Pieces NAVY AND WHITE AND BLACK AN a WHITE 
HAIRLINE PURE WOOL COATING SERGES, good medium weight. 
‘Maker's Price 10/3 per yard. OU 
SPECIAL TURCHASE OF BSSRINGSONS CHEVIOT SERGES. 
and ina range of good potencies, ins, wide, ular price 3/il 
BALE CE, ter yard 


' ure woo 


CIRCUS, LONDON, B.C. 


reductions are staggering. Do | 
Come early and get the of 


OPEN 
MONDAY 
9am | 


lowing colours: Ivory, !ink,Champagne, 


New and Fashionable Silks 


9000 YARDS ALD SILK SATIN DE CHINE, 


* 


Doubie 


Jade, Lemon, Grey, Pink. Orange, |. 
Cerise, Royal, etc,. Double width. 


5/11. J 


R SALE PRICE, per yard 4/ ; 


4/4 


FINE GREY WORSTED SUITINGS. Small pinhead effects. For winter or acs as Se 


1. by Mr. Sol. Harris. 
_ will address the members on “ Parliament and Peop'e.” 


‘Warden; R. Raisbeck, Secretary; M. 


| enior Deacon; H. Lessnoff, Junior Deacon; Rabbi Dr. Salis. Daiches, 
Chaplain; J. Allison, Inner. Guard, 


‘ Symons were present at the service. 
Mourners’ Kaddish were recited by the Rev. IH. Siavinsky. . 
. the Rev. Walter Levin emphasised the fact that the Jews. were not only . 
| prepared to die for their country, but were also prepared to live for it, . 
| Phey were proud to be Englishmen, and still more. proud to be Jews; — 
|. they desired no or for the had made. 
39/6 SHEFFIELD. 
debates last week. The following took part: 


I. Best, H. Brody, M. J. Finklestone, Finktestone, 5. ‘Harbour, 
: Laitner, H. Stone, and L, Wigram. 3 


i ‘An EXTRAORDINARY CLEARING LINE of PURE WooL COAT & BLANKET | a8. 
CLOTHS, Best qualities and Pure Wool, and in a variety.of Light and Dark 


THOMAS WALLIS & | 


1 tamily who are in distress. 
Hart, and H. Preston, rendered munch support to thé case. 


Es Scottish Constitution, was held last week at the Egyptian Hall, 
. Barnett Levey, R.W.M., retiring from the Chair in favour of Bro. Isaac 
Livingstone, Senior Warden, 


Literary Society by the Rev. Alfred A. Lee, 
A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. Lionel meee 
| seconded by re J. Rossman, and supported by Dr. Bhockett, 

‘The unveiling of the War ‘Memorial, presented by tie President 
b. Ecker) and Mrs. Ecker in memory of their son, Maurice, and on which | 


following were elected: Messrs: A. Jacobs, President: i 
Treasurer; H. ‘Rosenberg, Secretary ; E. Loftus, E. Gray, M. : 


substantial sum being raised for the local hospital. 


Beeches, 
was { installed as "Worshipfal Master in the Zion Lodge of 


PROVINCIAL NEWS.- —Continued from previous page. 


and Mr. M. Fisher opposed. Messrs. a. Golding and I. E. Richmond also also 
spoke. The presentation of a set of ivory chessmen was made toMr.J.D. 
The following con- | 


Sayers on the occasion of his departure for London. 
and M. B. 
EDINBURGH. . 


_ the motion of Mr. J. Levy, seconded by Miss Ella Lyons. Last Sunday- a 
“Hat Night” was held in Nelson's Institute. Mr. Victor H. Brown 
sresified: The following took part in the discussions: The Misses J. 


Freeman. Esther Harris, Eva Harris, Bullen, Marcus, Caplan, and J. — 


Brown, Messrs.,J. Levy, 8.° Harris, H, Peters, Woolf, Wittenberg, M, 
Harris, M, Marcus, A. Harris, H. Rifkind, and B. Levinson, 
accorded the speakers on the motion of Mr. Michael Marcus, seconded 

On Sunday, January 8th, Mr. William Graham, M.P., : 


The annual installation of office-bearers of Lodge Solomon, No. 1209, | 


The following were installed by Bro. 
W. A. A. Balfour (Past Provincial Grand Master): Bros. I. Livingstone, | 
Substitute Master; A. D. Greenberg, Senior Warden; J. Morrison, Junior — 
Strachan, Treasurer : Lyons, 


| a lantern lecture was 
| . delivered by Mr. J. E. Belasco, B.Sc., on “The Wonders of the Sky.” 
| Mr. Victor H. Brown presided. Thanks were accorded to the se 


Thanks were 


Bro, 
_R.W.M.: B. Levey, I.P.M.; R. Cohen, Deputy Master; D. Goldwater, 


At the subsequent banquet, Bro. - 


Isaac Livingstone spoke of the work done by the retiring Master, a 


‘Levey, who had helped to make Lodge Solom7n one of 


| in Scotland. Rabbi Dr. Balis Daiches also 
NEWCASTLE. 


iecture on “The Seven was last week at the Jewish: 
Rabbi J. Kyanski presided. — 


are inscribed the names of the Jewish youog men of Norwich and 
district who sarved in the great war and.of those who made the supreme 


gerifice, took-p'ace last Monday. The service was conducted by the Rev, | | 
Walter Levin, assisted by the Rev. M. I. Fabritz and the Rev. Hi . 
 Slavinsky. Prior to the commencement of the service, Mr. Ellis Jacobs, — 
the Treasurer, 


invited Mr. L. Ecker to unveil the memorial. The 
Dean of Norwich, the Rev. Canon Hay Aitken, and the Rev. Bennet 
The prayers for the fallen and the 


In his sermon 


The members of the Jewish Students’ had 
Mrs. Redstone, Messrs, 


Mr, and Mrs. Jacob Blaskey éslebrated their golden. wedding last 


- Sabbath and received the congratulations of the whole community. Mr. 
| Blaskey was for many years the President of the Central Synagogue, and — 


has always been a prominent communal worker. His sons and the 


The annual meeting of the was: ‘held last week.’ The 
8. 


Marks,. junr., H. E. and A. Committe. 


A dance was given at the een Hotel, last wiebk: pe the Victoria 


| Hospital Jewish Aid Society. Two hundred and fifty guests were present, | 


Daring the evening an auction sale was conducted, which resulted in a 


The success of the 
evening was due to the efforts of Mrs. V. Modiano and Mrs. H. Buslik. | 


A meeting of the Jewish Literary Circle was held last week, when . 


Symposium was held on, “ What is wrong with Anglo-Jewry ?” by Messrs. 
©. Diamond, B.Sc., Mark Isaacs, M, Teff and 8. Teff,'B.A. The Rey. M. 


k part in the discussion: 
Messrs. I. Byer, R. Davis, A. Goodman, b. A. Koenigsberg, Isaac Levy, 


Gollop, B. presided. The following 


A. Shereshevsky and J. Weinstock. Thanks were accorded to the - 


speakers on the motion of Mra. I, Kaye, seconded Mrs. B. Galeton, B, Ay 
SWANSEA. 


At the annual of the- Benevolent Boclety,. held 
last week, the following were elected: Mrs. A. Deggots, President eet 
Secretary ; Mrs. D. Saul, Treasurer; | 


Provincial News 


Messrs. I. R. Levi and W. W. Miron, 
Auditors; the Misses Levi and Barnett, Mesdames L. Levi, I, Miron, A, Se . 
Rubenstein, D. Deggots, L. Snipper,. P. Levy, Barer, Buck, 
Solomon, Lipmen, and Lipshitz, Committee. 


: members of his family are similarly identified with every form of com-. 2 
|. ounal activity. In consequence of a recent bereavement there has on 
public celebration of the paper: event. | 


| SOUTHAMPTON. 


UNDER the auspices of the Manchester University Jewish 


| Society, a dance will be held on Saturday, January 28th, at the College — 


of Technology. Tickets may be obtained from Miss Anna Morris, ma... 
Oxford Road, Manch 


L. Moss, West Didsbury, Manchester; 


Freemasons, 


Mr. PHILIP SAYERS, P., heen. re- elected Trustee is the Sick and 


| Indigent Roomkeepers’ Society, which is one of Dublin's oldest charities. 


ABOUT eight hundred inmates of the Nel! Lane Hospital, Withington, — 
Manchester, were entertained last week by the 8.0.L. Amateur Minstrels, 
An excellent programme was presented, under the management of Messrs. | 
Harry Olsberg and Bert I. Barrack _ 

A DANCE was held at the Hove Town Hall in aid of a Brighton Jewish 

Mossrs. A. Collins; M. Lane, E 


‘Dr. LEONARD ABRAHAMSON, M.R. 
to the medical section of the Royal Irish’ _ canary edicine. . 


-P.1., read last. 


. Symons, 
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a ‘and inspocted fhe classes at’ work. 


in the result. 


. iv the text and language increased by leaps and bounds. The eres were | 
Often quite fluent in their exposition of the text. 


‘Bart. : 


 geries of Indian dances. 


Golding, B.A. 


by Abraham. Raysin. 


_Decenpar 20 1921. 
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News in Brief. 


NE Ww s YNAGOGUE. | 
_, . Lord Bearsted has given. a donation of £500 towards the fand hilng 


‘vaised for the purchase-of land adjoiaing the synagogue for the erection oe | 
of additional classrooms and the provision of extra for 


various increased activities in the locality, 
_HAMBRO SYNAGOGUE. 


The “ Talk” to children last Sabbath was well sitende’. 
_ Joseph, who as a child was a regular worshipper at these services, 
 Officiated, and spoke on “Duty to God.” 

a conducted by the Rev. B. N. Michelson, B. A. : | | 

BETHNAL GREEN TALMUD TORAH. 

fhe distribution of prizes will be held to-morrow ‘at halt. at 
the Bethnal Green Great Synagogue. 
preside, and Mrs. B. Price will distribute the 
givean address. 

REDMANS ROAD TALMUD. TORAH. 


Dayan H. M. Lazarus, M. visited. thia on the oona inst. 
- His report states in part: Ifound | 


the method employed most interesting, and the children’ taking a 


very keen interest in their work... The methods varied in the different | 


‘Classes according to the type of pupils and the. teachers’ capacity. leven 


‘found dramatic method of teaching by medium of translation into the 


. vernacular to. the direct method of the school was indeed very interesting 
In. the hands of a skilled teacher the pupils’ knowledge of 


‘LAURISTON ROAD HEBREW AND RELIGION CLASSES. 


At a meeting held last week at 149, Victoria Park Road, euknae: & the | 


“Rev. H. Shoolman, President, in the Chair, the following were elected: 


The Rev. H. Shoolman, President; Messrs. 8. Steinhart, Chairman of 


Committee; H. Davis, Vice- Chairman ; M. Olsenitsky, Treasurer; H. 


Morris (8, Shore Road; Hackney), Hon. Secretary; S. Gavurin, A. Gold- 
stein, A. Fairbloom, E. Cohen, E. Laskin, I. ‘Aarons. H. Reuben, and B. |} 
| It was unanimously decided to form a Social Club. | 
connection with the classes, membership being extended to the pupils, 


Nathan, Committee. 


? hi ciTY OF LONDON HOSPITAL. FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The expenditure, although reduced under certain heads, still remains 
nearly double that of 1914. 


Cardiographic installations anda Department of Bacteriological Research. 


_. The maintenance of the Sanatorium of twenty beds at Saunderton, Bucks, — 
- requires additional income this year of about £1,000. Sanitary and other — 
improvements approved by King Edward's Hospital Fund, but postponed in 


consequence of the war, are now urgently necessary. Assistance to enabie 


_. the Committee to undertake even a portion of the scheme of improvements, 
for which a minimum of £5,000 is necessary, is earnestly sought, besides |. 
Bankers, Barciays | 
Bank, Ltd., 54, Lombard Street, E.C.3; treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, | 
chairman, A, Kaye Butterworth ; Beeretary, George Watts. 


_, help towards the maintenance of the. two institutions. 


MILE ‘END GUARDIANS. 


On Sunday last the Rev. J. F. Stern, Ghairman ot the Mile End S 


5 8 Guardians, accompanied by several members of the Board, visited the 


wards of the Mile End. Hospital while the Ae were partaking of = 
Wilson, expressed his 


dinner. The Medical Superintendent, Dr. J. I 
‘thanks to Mr. Stern for the kindness of Jewish friends in the district who 

| had sent gifts for the entertainment of the patients. On leaving the 
’ Stern visited the institution, and addressed the old folks in 

- the dining hall on “Peace on Earth and Goodwill to Men.” 
his speech by thanking the Master and Matron and the staff for their 


‘efforts to give the aged people under their charge.a bright and happyday. | | 
In response, Mr. Chapple (the Master) asked for three chéers for the — 


Chairman. Visits were paid later in the day to several. of the Children’s 
* Scattered Homes, and on Monday evening Mr. Stern completed his round 


of visits to the homes, accompanied by Mr. C. W. Chamberlain (Chairman | 

ex-ayorof |. 

The foster-mothers of the several. homes expressed their <j. | 
thanks to Mr. Stern for his visit, and for the Reena words he had = 


_of the Committee of the Homes) and Councillor J. Cahill, 
Stepney. 


Spoken to the children under their charge. | 
SABBATH OBSERVANCE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 


A concert will be held on Sunday, January 8th 3. 30 at 


-. House. Among the artists who have promised their assistance are 
 Tocker and Wachman. 


‘Highbury New Park. 
: ‘THE GROCERY RELIEF FUND. 


‘On the 22ad inst., 337 tamilies parcels of grocery. 
YESHIBAH ETZ CHAIM. 


At a Siyam on Mishnayoth held at the Poets Road Synagogue, Mr. A, 

Blumenthal, Vice-President of Yeshibah, after delivering a Talmudical 

-@iscourse on the “ Hadron,” 
-ggisistance for the Institution. 


-F. 8. Cohen promised a grant from the Haschochetim of 


appealed to the assembly for financial 
In response, Messrs. 8. Hertzberg and 


‘per annum to tho funds of the Yeshibab. 


DANES WOOD SANATORIUM. | 
Messrs. Morris Streimer and Co. havo sent a of chocolates to the 


. patients. Mr. B. Isaacs has sent a case of oranges and apples. — 
BETH HAMEDRASH AND JEWISH INSTITUTE. 


Last Friday evening, Mr. M. Brisckman lectured on “ Bducation.” 


On Saturday evening an illustrated lecture on “A Tour in Switzerland,” : : 
To-morrow evening, an illustrated. : 
and the Jews”. will be delivered by Mr. om re 


SOCIETY FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF JEWISH LITERATURE. | 

Friday, at the Jewish Free Reading Room, Whitechapel Road, 
ee | Jacques Cohen, B.A., delivered a lecture oa “Judaism: Past and 
Present.” This evening, at seven, Mr, I. M. will a. 


was delivered by Mr. M. J. Landa, 
-- lecture. on Salonika 


jeoture, 


“The Society, in its ‘out ‘the ‘spread 


2 ‘eee and art, arranged a concert last week, at 10, Great Garden 
Street, which was calculated to produce. the desired effect. The 


impression the conceri made on the large audience present was 


that Hebrew. had, indeed, won a great moral victory. The. out- 
standing feature of the evening was a 
“Habima,” 
 $he Misses Dora Chechanover, Judith Rosengarten, Weinstein, and Rosen- 
and Measrs. Isaac Shindler, Mark Bersinski, an@ Benjamin 
a zvit. The play was preceded by a musical selection. The concert 
with pianoforte solos by Miss Esther Votchinsky, followed by Mr. 
mantel Compinsky (violin), Mr. Alick Compinsky ‘oellist),. and Miss 
Sarah Compinsky (pianist), and Hebrew songs by Miss 
(Continued on next-page.) 


Pizer 


Mr. Percy A. Harris, L.0.C., will. | 
Hillman 


The hospital’s equipment includes X-Rayand 


He concluded 


An original feature of the programme will be a. 4 si ; | 
many be obtained from 120, 


ebrew play, “Bat Hashadchan,” 
The group of amateurs that took partin the play — 
the dramatic section of the “Tarbuth”) consisted of 


Entertain yourselves and your 


Pure Brandy, ‘with 
whisky flavour—30 


matured. At the price of, 


‘ 


The highest value in “this 


kind of spirits on the market. 


‘Genuine without the 


Trade Mark 


None 


‘ONLY ADDRESS: 


LTD, 

1784179, ‘HIGH ST., SHOREDITCH, 
_ LONDON, El 


elephone: 


“ ORDERABLE. LONDON.” 


WALL 5183, 
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RAT. | 
7 The Society will not meet again until. January sth, + ance will ‘- 
held by the Society, on January 7th, at Australia House, Strand. Tickets 
 @an be obtained from the Secretary, ‘Mr. A. E. Kirk, 134, Evering Road, N. 16, 
WALTHAMSTOW AND LEYTON LITERARY SOCIETY. 


-. Forest Gate, Clapton, Stamford Hill, 
| enrolled. The members meet in the large hall attached to the synagogue. 
Phe following officers were elected: The Rev. N. Levine, President; . 
_ Messrs. M. Le Vay, Chairman; I. Simons, Vice-President; M. Freedman, | 
A unior Section | 
_ has been formed by the boys of the classes. | eee . 
NORWOOD OLD Boys’ | 
A dance will be held at Camperdown House ‘alent in 
gid of the funds of the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum (special appeal). 
-.. Phe admission will be by programme, the price of which is 2s. 6d., and 

Which may be had from Social Becretery), 
_-\Oressy Houses, E.1, 
BAKER OLD BOYS’ CLUB. 


$e-morrow night. 
_ Rly. for a special train to leave West Hampstead Station after midnight 
_ for Aldgate. There are still a few tickets available. 
from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. N. Bluestone, 82, Nelson E. | 
JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL OLD BOYS’ 
The well-known cugenist, Dr. C. W. Saleety, F. R. 8. will Geliver’ a 
-- Jantern lecture on “ Light against Death” at the club next Thursday at 
nalf-past eight. 
-.. ° fhe remainder of the session are: Mr. L. G. Bowman, M.A. (the President 
.- @f the Club), Major ©. Townley. Fulham; Mr. M. Bucks, Mr, G. G.. 
A.R.I.B.A., Miss L. Titleboam, Dr. 8. Brodetsky, Mr. H. H. 
Gordon, L.C.C., and J. J. Mallin. Last Sunday, at the School, a Chanucah 
carnival dance was held. By A. ‘Salinsky, and 
Simmons were the M.O.’s. | 
NORTH LONDON JEWISH CLUB. 
The Concert Party, under the direction ot Mr. a. 
 §ained their fellow-members last Monday with a concert. The following 
 gontributed to the programme: The Misses Damanovitch, Harris, Lesser, |} 
‘Oberman, and Rose, and Messrs. Caplan, Lesser, and Lubelsky. 
| ee a Novelty Dance will take place at the Club.. 
given to the members for me of titles ot 


thereupon shot himself. 


4 the Visitation Committee of the United 
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by the andience. Mr. Morgenstern (who presided) thanked the Secretary 


of the Society (Mr. Bersinski) for organising the er and Mr. a 


Rosenzvit for his activities in producing the: play. ; 


BRIXTON LITERARY SOCIETY. | 

A dance will be held next Sunday at the Brixton Palais. de Danse. S 
The concert arranged for to-morrow has been Cancelled. — ! 
‘BRONDESBURY LITERARY SOCIETY. 


Miss L. Hands read an interesting paper last 


Jewish Women at the Dawn of the Present Era.” Mr. 8. Davis presided. 


Next Sunday, there will be a“ Jumble in the — Class- 
rooms at eight o’clock. 


_. CENTRAL JEWISH LITERARY SOCIETY. 


A lecture on “Spiritualism” was given a week ie Mr. Basbanell. 


- under the chairmanship of Mr. H. Regensberg. The Secretary will be 


ased to hear from any concert parties desirous cf giving concerts. 
e Committee are now open to consider applications for membership. 
Applications from ladies and gentlémen with distinct literary inclinations 


only will be entertained Formsniay be obtained from the Hon. Secretary. _ 
Tickets for the carnival and dance at Shearn’s Restaurant, Tottenham | 


Court Road, to-morrow night, are now available. 


- The society ‘has begun its winter activities. | 


easurer; M. Morris, Secretary : and a 


ASSOCIATION. 


& Carnival and Ball will be held at the West ‘hows Hall 
Arrangements have been made with the Met. 


CLUB. 


‘Members’ friends are invited. Among the lecturers for 


Next 


ks or plays. 


SHOOTING TRAGEDY, | 
Stanley a West End was in his office 
Maddox Streetlast Thursday. He was removed tothe Middlesex Hospital, 

- where he died on the following day as the result of his injuries. 


It is supposed that on his demand 


committed felo-de-se. 


‘Tue Rev. W..Esterson, visiting minister to the Whitechapel Work- 


distributed oranges and sweets, the ex 
ynagogue. 


‘Miss Hinpa.DutoH#, A.R.8.1., has been appointed by the West- 
 wminister City Council a Manager of the Abbey (Westmaster), No. 1 Group 
 -@f the London County Council Schools. 

member of the Distress Westminster Council. 


In Aid the Decoration and Equipment Fund 


OF THE 


GOLDERS GREEN SYNAGOGUE | 


a 
4 a1 4s, (inclading Refreshments), 


WILL BE HELD aT THE 


Portman Rooms, Baker St., W. 


ON 


, Jan. 7th. 1922 at Spam 


Sanderstead,” 


They may be had 


Prizes will be . 


nse of which was defrayed by 


Mr. Moses Spiro, The efforts of all the artists were greatly appreciated | 


| GAvor 


‘New members from | 
and the Fast End have been — 


THEATRE. 


Palladium Holborn. Empire Kilburn Tage 
Winston's Madelei ‘alia Erie Mayne 
| n n 
C Lions Whit Cunliffe ‘Zetta Mor. 
| Coram | Sam Mayo The Pall Malls 
[Violet Essex Dorothy Lena Nick Mo 
Dippy Diers Gladiators orton 
Barton Guilly & Nellie Maguire 
Sutcliffe | Wally Dewar | The Deldees 
Manager Director _ _ CHARLES GULLIVER. 


A Greek — 
-. Bamed: Theodore Papadopoulos, it appears, visited the office of Mr. 

Pheeman in respect to a loan of £300. 

being refused, he almost immediately fired at Mr. Theeman. Theassailant — 

: At the inquest on Tuesday, the jury returned | 
 @ verdict that Mr. Theeman was murdered by Papadopoulos, who then 

The funeral of Mr, Theeman took place on Wednes- | 
day at the Willesden Cemetery. 


“house Reception Home for Children, at the request of the ‘matron last © | 
‘Thursday, addressed the children inmates (Jewish and non-Jewish) on. 
. the significance of Chanucah from a general aspect. Mr. Esterson 


Miss Dutch is also a co-opted - 


i 
a 


“LONDON COLISEU CHARING CROSS 


‘Ph G 
WEEK COMMENCING, JAN. 2nd. 


| TWICE DAILY at 2.30 and 7.45. 
_GROCK & PARTNER. PATTMAN’S GREAT O2GAN.” 
| FULLER'S DANCERS. MURIEL GEORGE & ERNEST BUTCHER. 


NIXON GREY. JOHNSON CLARK, FIVE PETLEYS. Pathe Gazette. 


Sir A LD sTout 


EVERY EVENING at 2nd 
‘ROBERT COURTNEIDGE presents 
| “PADDY . THE NEXT BEST. THING.” 


Matinées Monday and Saturday 2.15, Return of PEGGY ONEID, 


MaASEELYNE’s THRATRE OF MYSTERY. (Near Oxford Circus) 
 Pel., 1545 Langham, 7/6 to Is. 
DAILY at 3 and 8. WORLD'S WONDER PROGRAMME, 
OSWALD WILLIAMS in NEW TRICKS, Fred Culpite, 
Selwyn Driver, and E. CLIVE MASKELYNE revives “ OH!” 


Nightly at 8.30, 
HARRY GREEN i 
WELCOME STRANGER ae 
swith MARY GLYNN and Pull Cast. 
_ A play of Special Interest to the J ewish Community. 


Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. (Hamp. 7224), 
Every Evening at 8.15. 

x Daily at 2.30, THE IRISH PLAYERS in 

a “THE SHADOW OF THE GLEN” and a THE BUILDING FUND. ” 


MAIDA VALE Picture. House 


Sunday, January ist. OLIVE THOMAS in “The Spite Bride,” 


‘Monday, Jan. 2nd for 3 days Thursday, Jan. Sth for 3 days 
THOMAS MEIGHAN in =}  .ROBERT ELLIOTT in 
“Civilian Clothes." = “The Empire of Diamonds.” 
MADGE KENNEDY in “MAX LINDER in 


ALL THE CLEVER CHILDREN 


principal dancer and flying ballet. 


Gulliver Tour; Violet Deane and Lillian May playing Babes on Gulliver 


Tour; Dolly Coleman, “Little Red Riding Hood,” Syndicate Tour; 
iad Joel, 2nd boy, Syndicate Tour; 


‘Ryndivate ‘Tour and London Theatre of Varieties. 


JA DANCE 


Dancing 7 to 12. Evening Dress Optional. ADMISSION 4/- 


On SATURDAY. WANUARY 7TH, 
Diokets trom :—A. E. KIRK, Hon. Secretary, 134, Evering Road, 


The Royal Horticultural Hall, S.W.1 . 
“THe CLosina EVENT OF 1921! A’GALA NIGHT! 


A MASQUERADE BALL 


CARNIVAL 
-NEW- YEAR'S 


(SATURDAY, DECEMBER Sist, 1921) 
PANCY DRESS, EVENING DRESS OR. UNIFORM. 


‘Dancing Commencing? p.m. Carriages 1.80 a.m. MASKS PROVIDED: 
i Prizes will be awarded for the Most Original Fancy Dress. Raised 
Souvenirs presen 6d to all attending. Two Jazz Bands. Continuons Dancing. 
SINGLE TICKET 19/6. DOUBLE TICKET 
Inclusive of Buffet Refreshments throughout the evening). __ : | 
Tickets can be had on ‘application to Mr. A. B. Kirk, 134, Bvering Rd., nus 


ADELPHI ROOMS ROAD, 


ADELPHI BALL SUITE 


Ralireom, Dining Roomand Kitchen, avatiable: for Weddings, ste, 


Argo, Gintaro, 


Matinées : Wednesday and at 2, 20. 


Who are playing in the pantomine at the Alexandra 
Newington, are pupils of Miss TERRY FREEDMAN. They inélude babes, 
Miss TERRY is responsible for allthe — 


children at Queen’s Hall, also for Lennie Deane playing “ Cinderella,” 


Four Principal Dancers on she 
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ment. 


 gelves exceptional 


Mons. Livic Mannucci; 
@Gosechalk and Miss Lil 
Medallist, and 


Peineipal, 


Decemper 30, 1921 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Bducational: 


ISS GERTRUDE AZULAY’S | 
: SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE, 
2, Swiss-TERRACE. Swiss CoTTaGe,N.W. 
and 62, Hova-villa, Hove. 


BEATRICE CALMAN 
assisted by qualified 
. MASTERS and MISTRESSES, 
trains pupils for complete 
. MUSICAL & STAGE TRAINING, 
: all subjects taught, special children’s 
Classes daily, teachers sent to 
ene children for pianoforte. 
Branches :-— 


HALL,” STAMFORD HILL, 


“JUTLAND HALL,” CLAPTON. 
Particulars to 


162, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, 


rR. DAVID LEVINE'S SCHOOL OF 
PIANOFORTE, open to amateurs 
; particulars: 3, Shoot- 
— Brondesburyv, N.W.2; 
ie 6835 Hampstead. Also at Stamford Hill. 


I88 EUGENIE RITTER, L.R.A. M. 
Medallist, Exhibitioner and Sub- 
Professor Royal ‘Academy of Music, gives 
lessons in Vaice.Production and Singing 


N.W.,and 14, Hanover- |. 


W.1.—Communications, 6, 
Pond, N.W.6, (Tel.: Hampstead '3676). 


ladies’ 


‘Phone:| 


EDA LEVIN, TRAM. 
Cinging Teachers’ Diploma), 
. Member ncorporated Society of 
Musicians, istered Teacher of Voice 
Oniture and Singing, has vacancies on 
Mon and Thursdays, at 76, Lord-| 
street, Interview. by appoint- 


T. MARTIN'S: LADIES? COLLEGE, 
MARGATE, Jewish received. 


“KYNORET," 2, LANCASTER PLACE, | 
SWISS COTTAGE, N.W.3. 
WicmMorRE Srupios, W. 


LESSONS ARE INDIVIDUAL. 


ee Special Department for Children, 

kessons given by assistants trained by! 
Mr. Epstein, who have proved them-| 
exponents, of his 
This department is entirely 
under his personal supervision. Students’ 
-/goncerts every month. Prospectus of 


methods, 


Secretary. *Phone : 2021 


The North 


29, STAMFORD HILL, 


The and Best Known Music 
$choolin North London. 


:— Miss PANNY: ALTMAN, 
Meds, 


COMPLETE Musical faucation i in. 
the following subjects 


| Voice Production and Singing. ‘Ttalian W.1 
Method. Operatic and Orotorio and’ 


Vocal Physiology. 
Violin... Viola. Violoncello. And. all 
Wind Instruments.. Elocution @nd 
Dramatic Art, 

Aud special classes for. adults and 


Bae children in. musical comedy, stage and 
An additional! staff has been appointed, 


jmeluding Professor Samuelli Kibel, 
Mons. Anotol Melzak and 
also Miss H. 
Altman, Gold 
ean Anderton, 
Old Vie and Compton Comedy Company, 

Ballet Mistress. 
Voice trials and interviews by the 
Miss. by 


“Sitaations 


SUPERIOR Mother’s Hel 
who understands cooking nd 


good home and wag 


y, 187, Everin 
OOK required 
children; eyery home 
piven.—Apply,, 43, ‘road, New- 
n Green, N. 
ANUFAOTURING | 
proprietary lines in every ay use 
several travellers for London 
rovinces to call upon Kasher 
neral Stores, Hotels, and 
etc.; must possess. initia- 
tive. and undeniable refer rences; nomi- 


“mal travelling expenses and good com- 


mission. [If after trial satisfactory, 
appointment confirmed as permanent 
‘Fepresentative in territory taken over.— 
iress, 3,482, Jewish Chronicle. . 


OWERs,. 


Husic & Dramatic Art Studio 


. Clapton 
small pion. N. 


OTHER’S Help 
comfortable 

maid kept. — Address, | 
Chronicle, 


TRAVELLER: with ‘sound: 
conne¢tion in Londen, to call upon 
costumiers with Gabardines; 
prospects. ~—Address, 

hronicle. 


wanted for abroad; 


BRFUL Help wanted. tor eldesty | 


maid kept; comfortable 
home ly 8, Willaston 
‘Bales Auction. 


TION the following 

Modern non- basement Residences 

WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
BRON DESBURY. 


A contract built picturesque bijou ae 
residence. 


No. 52, CHATSWORTH ROAD, con- 


taining 5 bed, 2 reception rooms, bath-— 
itchen .and usual | 


room, lounge hall, 
offices, room for garage if required, 


large garden; lease 99 years: ground 


rent £12 perannum. . 
CRICKLEWOOD. 


No. 12, SKARDU ROAD, containing 4 
bed, 2 reception rooms, bathroom. 


kitchen and usual offices; nice garden 
at rear; lease ‘groun 
£7 per annum. 


TESSRS: DUTCH & DUTCH will 
SELL the above by AUCTION at 

the LONDON AUCTION MART, 155, 
Queen Vietoria-street, E.C.,on THURS- 
DAY, 19th January, 1922, at 2.30 p.m. 


fanless previously disposed of by Private 


| PIANO 


Treaty. . 

Auction particulars and keys to view, 
apply Auctioneers’ Offices, Metropolitan 


Houses, &e., to be Let or ‘Sold. | 


A VERY SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 


‘DETACHED HOUSE 


B' RONDESB U RY. under 

contract. A. corner house with 

_ Space for garage; 6 bed, bath, and 

3 reception rooms; full size billiard 

| room ; electric light ; 76. years at 

£20; price £2,350. Specially recom- 

mended Db Sole Agents, ERNEST | 

| est 


SHARMING Riverside freehold 

for sale (with or without furniture) 

jor might be let farnished; suitable fora 
high-class boarding establishment; 

facing river Thames; beautiful pleasure 

\grounds, kitchen garden, river island 


-jand right of way to landing stage, gar- 
, im all over seven | 
acres.—Apply Owner, cfo Mr. Joseph N. 


ages, cottages, etc. 


47, Albemarle-street, | 


FACTORY sind dwelling to be 


sold, freehold, situate in Globe-road, 
Mile End, With. possession. Price 
£1,600. For key an particulars apply | 
Messrs. John Lio loyd and Sons, 524 and | 
526, Mile End-ro E.3. 


HEATH. 


JAMPSTEAD.—A delightfully. 
* tioned, detached: residence, con- 
taining nine bed and dressing, bath, 
three reception rooms; close to tube 
and N.L. stations ; rent "£160: premium 
for long lease. and fixtures £600,—A ly, 
sole agents, Goldschmidt and Howland, 
15, Heath-street, N.W.8. 
Tel.: Hamp. 642 and 6240, 


OSSESSION. bones, 
Bon-basement; ‘lease’ 53 years ; 


ground rent £9; 6 bed, 3 reception, }. 


illiard room: complete, scullery, bath- 
room, offices, linos, 2 floors, gas oes 
__|throughout, fixtures, large. garden wel 
stocked, summer. honse which is in good 
condition ; suit two families; inclusive 
price £1 200, or offer; owner 
abroad——Apply, 76, Manor-road, 


GTAMFORD HILL. — ~ Possession, | 
semi-detached, newly decorated, 
modern non-basement. residence, select 
neighbourhood, 2 reception. rooms, six 
kitchen, scullery, bath, 
servatory, space for garage, gar 

back and front, electric fixed through- 
out; to be sold. with carpets and lino; 
53. years lease; £8 8s. ground rent; 


bargain. £1 050.—Apply, before. noon, at 


48, Cazenove-road, N.16, or after 12 


jo ‘clock at 20, Commercial-road, E.1. 


PEMBURY ROAD; CLAPTON, 5.5 


D CONGENIAL 


daily, including Sundays. from 12 noon to 19 mid. Subscription & Charges Nominal 


duties; 1 

Jewish | 
RESIDENCE required by | 


Jewish Bs 


been instructed ta SELL by AUG. 


} guaranteed ; 


"Phone : 


| Paddin 


Stoke | 


Newington. 


Board, &c.,. Wanted. 


youn 
inclusive ternis.— Write 
54, New Oxford-street. 3 
Youne gentleman requires, in Liver- 
pool, board and residence; ont all 
day ; permanent, with. rivate Jewish 
family ; ; English.—‘ L. H.,’’ 18, 
‘square, Brighton 
OUNG Medical Student desires to be 
| received into orthodox private 
Chronicle. 3 


_Board and Residence. 
LON DON. 


, dence in superior house; Maida 
‘Vale; 
fires ‘in bedrooms ; telephone ; excel- 


| Chronicl 
offered for a few young peo 
c/o Madame Cor 


Brondesbury 
COMFORTABLE board and ‘esi: 


uy, 57, Fordwych- road, 


Vale; large double room vacant; gas 
fires in bedrooms; telephone; exce!- 
lent cuisine.—Address, 3,235, 
Chronicle. 


can be received in private family ; 
private 
phone; every home comfort ; 
Station _—Apply, 
Kilburn. 


F., 265, 


Mite. White, 36, .Quex-road, 
stead, 7234. 
OARD- RESIDENCE. Mrs. Posener 


another; ‘buses and trams 


£2 each.— 54, Bow- road, E.3 


Address, 3 487, Jewish Chronicle, 
RON DESBURY. — Vacancies for 
City gentlemen; close to Met. 
station and motors to all parts ; easy 
‘access everywhere ; ‘phone ; young 
gocie! y.—7, Exeter-road. 
FORTABLE. home offered to 


and Bus.— 36; Christchurch -avenne 


N.W. Tel.: 54 Willesden. 


large double bed-sitting rooms ; 


gas firesandelectric light (first floor); and | 


also has one double room. jsecond floor) : 
excellent cuisine ;- every satisfaction 


Warring ton-crescent, W.9.. 
BRA 
comfort; excellent. 
West lane, N.W.6.. 
Hampstead. 


MI 


cuisine.—-167 
’Phone; 


3676.—6, Acol-road,. West Hamp- 
stead, W.6 


oe rdens, West Hampstead N.W 
has accom modation for married pot 
also for. either single lady or gentleman. 
as paying guests. Telephone, Hamp. 
stead 1436. 
14 SUTHERLAND-AVENUK. 
» MAIDAVALE,W. ’'Phone, No. 
n 8265.—Mrs. Gordon’s select. 
family. ae establishment: double 


now be book 


166 


SUTHERLAND - AV 


house ; every comfort; near *b 
tube; Bampateed 2645. 


us and |} 


“PROVINGRS. 


near 


“moderate. terms.— Mrs. 
Brunswick-place, Hove. 
RIGHTON.—-Board-residence, fecing 
‘sea; comfortable home; atso private | 
—~Proprietress,; Mrs. Glick- 
gten, Balmoral,” 18, Bedford-square. 


Harris, 38,) 


private hoard-residence ; | 


‘acoommodation for married couple 
board. optional.—‘ Grassmere,"’ 19, 
lington-street East, 


avery comport | 


Higher 


Apartments Wanted. 


three rooms y 
married couple; 
Chronicle. 


lent o — — Address, 3, 474, Jewish 


no for, yoe le Alkham Road Stamford Hill, Ne 


Bedforda- | 


large double room vacant : fas | 


co Mr ORTABLE and refined home | 


le in 
private Anglo-French family in C Christ- 
church-avenue ; one minute Met.— Write | 


_. dence in superior house, Maida 


A LADY and gentleman or two friends 
sitting room, billiards, tennis, | 
terms. 
moderate; one minute Brondesbury. 
igh road, 


OARD-RESIDENCE, easy access to | 
Cityand West End; terms moderate; | | 


Hampstead, N.W.6. *Phone Hamp- 


has large double bedroom vacant; 
also lady: wishes to share room with: 


OARD-RESIDENCE offered tor. one 
student or boy, higher form, in 
| quiet, intelligent, musical family where | 
' the only two sons are students; personal | 
care taken; highest referencesexchanged. 


 & gentlemen to join English family 
‘as: paying guests; close to Met. Railway 


AIDA VALE.—Mrs. Marks has two} 


*Phone: Paddington 1874 | 
AM has vacancies; every | : 
8328} 
ALBERT JACOBSON has 


room vacant; suitable for married || 
or single gentlemen. Tel. Hamp: 


RYN, of Greeneroft-|_ 


‘rooms will act pape be vacant and can | 


¢ MAIDA VALE.—Miss Lyon} 
has vacancies in. her well-appointed 


ANCHESTER. Commercial and }- 
pons comforts; electric light; suitable 


ROBINSON'S. 
Jewish 


Miscellaneous. 


LD GOLD.—8PINK & SON, Litd 
17, 18, Piccadilly, ‘London, 


require Gold Jewellery, Watches, 


also purchase Antiques, Trinkets, 
iver, ato 
renlies by re rn: eatabliahed 1772. 
UNCH anp JUDY, Conjuring, Ven- 
triloquism. Mr. James Portland, 
Children’ Entertainer, 39, Sinclaix road, 
Kensington, 


smith. Lessons also. 


‘ 
Ss 
. “4 . 


BARLEY 


INFANTS. 


diowia never. made with Pearl 
Barley; which is often coated” 
% with French Chaik and most 


if | The one safe way—endorsed by 
the Medical Professisn—to make 
ij Barley Water as a diluent of milk 
(cow's, dried or condensed) is with 


Ltd., London and 


Norwich with 


The Article with nearly: 


min: 8 SOUTHPORT 


Matinee Daily at 2 AS 


Week Beginning 2nd, 1922 


Tuesday, ‘Wednesday, Thursday, 
| Friday and Saturday 


|Mr. BARNETT COHEN | © 


BARITONE 


from the Leading. London and Provineial 
‘Concert Habis. 


Mr. E. ROEBUCK 

| SOLO VICLONCELLIST 
7 alse Tuesday and Wednesday 
‘DUSTIN: FARNUM 


: ‘Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
Harry Carey ia ‘Marked Men 


ACCOMPAN! sia 


“LIVERPOOL 


The C-ntral Private sotel and 


-Kasher Restaurant. 


19 & 21, = STREET. 


Proprietress . 


‘Furaam-roap, Lonpon, §.W. 
Incorporated under Royal Charter. 


Saturday, a& 2 pom. 


tenance Func. 


Secretary: J. 


Hospital. 
sea and lawns; excellent cuisine; ; 


LONDON, E.1 
London Wall 74902 


CIRGUMCISION. 


(Late and Polakoff 


Of age. 


safely sent reg. post; 


1131 
for 
4+" dangerous to the system. 3 


Patent'’ BARLEY 
Send or booklet to J.&J. COLMAN, 


| ‘which is incorporated Keen, 
Go. , Ltd}, 


in. “BIG HAPPINESS” 


FULL ORCHESTRAL. AND ORGAN 


Mrs. N. FINKELSTEIN, | 
GANGER. HOSPITAL. (FREE). 


geen each week-day excep). 


Special Appeal’ is made for Additional 
Annuai Subscriptions to the General Main- et 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED the Research 
| Institute and for the Electrical and Radio- ae 
‘| thers peutic Nepartnrents. 
Bankers, Messrs Coutts & Co. 440. Strand. 
Conrtney 


Rev. YELIN 


a 


Uarespective of age, or 


SURGICAL: irrespective 
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_KISLEV. 29. 


communications in connection with 


-“ Aunties Chat” column must be addressed 
to AUNTIE,” “ Jewish Chronicle” 
Finsbury Square, | 
other communications must be 


JHE EDITOR, Jewish Chronicle, 2, Finsbury 


Square, London, B.C. 2. 


_AUNTI E'S CHAT. 


are many stories tola of the ot 
King Solomon, and some have appeared already 


in this column. Perhaps the most famous is 


that re:told by Kipling in the “Just-so Stories,” 


Rai “which some of you may have read. But you may 


20, 


went on a journey to buy goods. 


. have the larger part with me. 
‘ doubt whether I shall bury this or place it in 


the field advises you to do, that do.” 


have heard this one, which is in an 
legend. 


THE LOST TRAVELLER. 
In the days. of King Solomon three mérohante 


through a dcep wood, and in the dark one of the 


merchants became separated from his 
and had to continue the journey alone. 
however, that, unprotected, the 
;  _—-.._ Jarge sum of money that he carried would not be 

e, and he determined to is until he 


was afraid, | 


again. 
A SPY. 


he dug a hole and placed his bag of gold therein, 


up the treasure. 


When, after a few days, the came 
back to fetch his money he found, to his despair, — 


that it was gone. In great distress he went to 
King Solomon and told his story. The King 
said: “ My son, first go and find out the owner of 


being ro 


charge of a reliable man.’ What the owner of 


HE BITER BIT. 


simplest if he put the money where the other 


Was buried. He that the had 


London, E£.C. the hole. 


inhab itant of the village of 


Their road lay — 


3 around to satisfy himself that he was unobserved, 


chrefully replacing the earth. Unfortunately for | 
him the owner of the field had been watching — 
him, and directly the merchant he 


; but came up to the Rabbi.. 


ee and lewer his eyes. 


the field where your money was buried and say 
to him * My dear friend, I had taken a great deal — 
of money with me on my journey. For fear of 
bed I buried a portion of it, but I still. 
Now I am in 


The méscbant did as the king eeciahan: and 


the owner of the field said that it would be 
Petersburg !” 


. not discovered his theft and that he would be | 
able to secure the second portion also. | 
put the money he had previously stolen back in 
ae The merchant thus found his money 
Restored, and went on his way. rejoicing and. 
| praising the wisdom of the king. 
gnasked. his teeth when he realised he had been 


Rabbi Eleazor Morgovski | 


the Ural Mountains. 


So he- 


The thief 


was the oldest 
., situated in 
He conducted the religious. 
| affairs of the Jewish community, and at the time | 
+ ofthis tale was sixty-eight years of age, and had 
| wesidead in the village just thirty-one years. 
|. Even the supercilious Russians regarded . 
_ | with great respect, and often consulted him on — 
| weighty matters, knowing that his experience 
| and wisdom would soon sclye them. .- | 
Jt required but three days to the Feast ot 
_ Chanucah, which the Jews of 8 
te celebrate in a worthy manner, news having 
$ reached them of the conferring of a degree of | 
| learning on the son of Miahil Byelinsky, one of — 
the Elders of the community. 
|. The worthy Rabbi had just concluded: the 
evening class, and the boys, with joyous anticipa- 
tion of a warm supper and a hard game of snow- — 
balling, were donning their outdoor garments, | 


It matter? 
Ailmgelf through the dark dreary night, knowing 
ta well that the dislike in which his companions 
prevented - them from asking him 
‘Dhey were a merry srowa—bas how hated 
them all! 


_woUNG | 


ISRAEL 


« 


other ‘Elders—most of all to the youth's 


father. 


Alyosha shuffed his feet. uneasily, arid won- | 
| . know you have never done a bad thing in your 
| life, but when I see people wrong -I 
| dothe same,” 
“Pat is because they are. ignorant of the 
| purpose of Life, which is to make oneself renowned : 
. a8 being dedicated to God’s service.” 
| “Dedicated to God’s service: Why, what do = 
you mean?” asked Alyosha in astonishment. 
| “Tet me explain,” replied the Rabbi. 


dered why the “old one” had detained him after 


Did he not always return home by 


thought of the many insults received by him at 


They stood talking, all except a boy of about - 


‘thirteen, who silently pulled on his gloves and 
The Rabbi, 
| secretly had been watching him, noticed how 
| the other boys drew away from .this one, and 
“Come 
The boy - 


buttoned up his heavy coat. 


that they never glanced in his direction, 
here, Alyosha,” he. called softly. 

addressed turned round with a sullen expression, 
The two eyed each 


other in silence, and something in the gaze of the © 


old man caused the boy to flush a dark crimson — 
| The rest of the boys had: 
ie departed, and the Babi motioned the youth toa. 
Doubtless you have. heard of. the great 
| achievement of Miahil Byelinsky’s son?” he 
‘began in a conciliatory tone. 


replied the boy sullenly, “and whatofit?” “Isit 


not @ great deed to have accomplished?” con- _ 

‘tinned the Rabbi, ignoring the latter question. . 
reared in this out. of- the-way 
|. village and only educated by myself? 
‘|. that through his own endeavours he has become 
| @ Professor in one of the great universities of St, 
He fell into a dreamy contem- 
— to and to 


“Yes, I have,” 


To think | 


whieh’ benevolence and love shone so brightly 


. their hands. 
would make them suffer! | 
was awakened from his bitter thoughts 
the Rabbi's voice saying * What are you thinking 
of, Alyosha?” He looked at him with startled. 
Could the old man have read histhoughts? 


do that? 
does anyone know what is the happiest way of 
iiving one’s life?” 
asked the Rabbi, “has it ever 
ftérded you complete satistaction to kick a dog, 
trample upon a flower, kill a bird, or injure a 
Bauman being, either physically or mentally” 


“You are not happy, my poor boy,” continued 


the Rabbi gently, laying his hand on the boy’s 

head, Alyosha burst into tears. | 

. . kind words-he had ever heard in his life, moved 

as. words: of reproach and insult had ever 

tailed to do. 

na ‘The Rabbi waited patiently till the long pent- 

-.. @p outburst had subsided, then he said “ It is 

fore Well Alvosha,; that the good God has sent me to 

What do you mean?” asked Alyosha, startled. 

old and my time ig near, but thank Him 

that He has put the words in my mouth that I 


He fixed him with a look in 


forgot the things whith had grieved him— 
pe thought only that God, whom he had never 
and whom he had always toared, 
heard his silent prayers.. 


“Tell me Rabbi Eleagor,” 


Bove them!” cried thé boy passionately, | 

pete everybody, and I wish I 
the Rabbt in a pained 
Poo Gi se is wicked to speak such things. 
you mever wondered why God has given you 
_ life? Have you never thought that it is because 


Have 


He desires you to perform on Earth what we 


know He himself would do were human. 
being?” 


He paused, and Alyosha said “But how can we 
Besides, what is the use? And how 


“Tell me,” 


“No,” replied Alyosha slowly. 


Weill, then,” said the Rabbi triumphantly, 
ENE ee God desired you to do these things would 


| He looked at the window and saw. 
that it was snowing heavily, but then, what did 


He ground his teeth savagely as he 


Wait till he was a man—how he 


These, the first 


what is it that God has told you to say to me?” 
poor boy,” answered the Rabbi tenderly, 
“He has told me how unhappy you are, how you = 
_. have never sought Him in earnest prayer, and,” 
taking the boy’s hand in his, “He wants you 
your fellow-creatures so much.” 


were dead,” he 


ie not 


you to feel complete’ 
after the deed had been'committ ted 


sing, or tell, 


_ Wrong way of living. 


breath. 


reformer, and when asked 


“Yes, I suppose so,” said Alyosha hesi 


we are young we take things for granted, and 


| of anything which arouses our curiosity. Unless 
circumstance intervenes, we continue to the end 
our childlike, mediocre existence, placidly accept- 
| ing from our ministers the knowledge that there — 
| isa God; how else could our bodies have been 
a created? Upon the ministers rests the responsi- — 
| bility of teaching the people the right and the 
Now do you realise what 
| @n awful responsibility itis? Do youunderstasd 


now what I mean by “dedicating oneself to God?” 


“You mean that because God has given each of 
| Us an existence, we shogid 
|. of it by appointing ourselves 
“Yes, that was God’s intention in creating life. 
4 is only thus that we can show our gratitude to 
C By using for a good and righteous purpose 
| the gifts He has so graciously bestowed upon us. 
| “Qur learning we can impart to those whoare — 
|. not so well-informed, but in a manner that will 
|. met offend their pride. Our brush and pen for 
| delight and instruction; with our music we can 
| through the bow end strings, of 
| God's Lovingkindness and His desire that we 
should all be happy and not others 
a different — 


eachers of God ?” 


possess by po of inheritance. W 


he old man paused and the boy drew deep 


sand his sons had not been 
| true servants of God they would never have — 
_ defeated the Greeks, and Israel would now bein 
| Slavery?” | 
| . “Yes, and that is why the Feast of Chanutah 
| has a double significance, but we Jews have not 
+ realisedityet. The vow which Mattathiasand his 
sons made, ‘to dedicate themselves to the 
|. ¥iee of God,’ we Jews should repeat as we light 
the Chanucah lights.” 
| . She boy rose to go, and the Rabbi saw a new. 
me and wonderful light in his face. “Thank God,” 
he said reverently, “that you have 
Words to me to-night. 
.| ll I can do with my life, how I can show by m 


“Then if Mat 


Not till now 
conduct that I am a trueJew, like Mattathiasa 


: his sons, and like them, a sincere servantof God.” _ 


In after years Alyosha Pavlovitch became 


renowned as a remarkable preacher and 


secret of his he 


io & minister of God.” 


to make the most — 


these 
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soriptions of the law, And thus the memory — 
of the religious. obligations connected with the 
planting and growing of the ti'ecs faded away 
from the memory of succeeding generations. 
_A more poetical conception has been substituted 
for the merely chronological. was, indeed, 
the beginning of new life, when at the solstice | 
of the winter and the. dark days and jong nights 
_are beginning to pass away, a new life stirsin — 
the world of forests and trees. Sap begins to. 
move upwar ds, and the life that has been dormant 
for so many months is slowly ai akening. It is 
the beginning of fufilment. of the pr omised_ 
bounty for the land of Isracl, in the first place, 
and then throughout the other countries. Anal 
the people’s mind wanders back at this anni- — 
-versary to thogg bounties which God has showered Beart 
‘upon the holy land, a land described as Howi ing. “<3 
with milk and honey, and alsoa land covered with 
orchards innumerable producing some. of the. 
choicest fruits, tho date, the fig, the vine: the ae 
almond, the pomegcanate, and the olive being 
among the most prominent. 
> And far away in the distant lands of Eastern’ 
and Northern wop2 where of these trees 
‘grow, and these fraits are only brought from far 


The Requital. 


By NINA: SALAMAN. 


Judah, help the world 
Judah, save the world! 
. Look, she is falling, 
Hark, she is calling. 
You that are turning 
- Back from her spurning, 
_ Glad to your land, eo 
Rise now and help the world—~ 
Reach forth a hand. 


. Look on the suffering world, 
Judah, the blighted world! 
Fain had you loved her— eee 
_ Nay, but you proved her 
Cruel in heart to you, = bs 
False in her part 
‘Now she lies prone; 
Yet you can save the world, 
Judah, alone. 


: Long have you walked the world, 
Patient to serve the world, — 


‘The New Year of ‘Trees. 


By AHAM “Be M. GASTER. 


fixing of. the Calendar has from | 
time immemorial one of the most difficult and 
contentious problems. It has been the battleiield 
_ of all the sects: every such movement started 
with a dispute ahout the Calendar. Each one 
 had.its New, Year, forit must be remembered that. 
the religious as §well as the social life turnéd 
pound the calendar.’ History itself is entirely 
- dependent upoa an exact calendar, otherwise no 
| chronology would be possible, and to this very 
day tho dispute about the exact calendar has not 
yet cometoanend. It isnot my desire to enlarge 
here on the innumerable problems connected 
with the fixing of the New Year. Itistooabstruse 
Subject to appeal to the general reader, how- 
ever: much he may be affected by the details — 
conc2rning the various New Years with which we 
have to reckon to-day,. if we. ave considering only 
-. the three—the Jewish, the Christiau, and tho 
Mohammedan. Nor dol wish to solve intricacies: 
be You connected even with this app rrently simple couatries, it is. customary to celebrate 
“Inder the rodother, which, however, bristles with difficulties; this New Year by providing oneself with all of 
"Making a God of her— a each one of them has a different starting point, these fruits, addiug the olive and the chestnut - 
Now youcan stand and these starting pints in themselves havo oF postaccis, andin a symbolical manner, almost 
Upright and save the world, formed the subject of miny controversies half the trae meaning, to rejoice 
‘Free on your land; not yet been laid torest.. this fruit. Few remember that these were’ 
. We bogin the New Year with. the day. ‘ot choicest fruits of the Holy Lind, bat they connect ~ 
oe Ceettion of the world, and even as to that our. the eating with the New Year which the treesare 
Rabbis hive not. been of mind. Tn: celebrat ing. Just as if they were human bein: 
which month was the world created? is the . looking forward toa happy and prosperous year 
- question ‘gravely discussed in the Talmud: ana of which these truits are the typical expression, 
it is not an idle question, for the whole chronology ~ Ibis part of that'same poeticalimagery which — 
we depends upon the starting point. According to Yruas through the Bible, and which lends human 
Cee one sage the New Year starts with Nisan: accora- sentiments to the daumbd- creatures. Auimals, 
‘ing to another with Tishri. birds, and trees join in uttering the praises of the: 


How could you save the world 
_- How could you reach the world ?. 
Pent in the Pales of hor, 
Weighed in false scales of. her, | 

Living and dying 
Dumbly denyi ing, 
Vain your appeal! 
J how save the world, 


The latter opinion 
wheel : prevails; hence we bagin our era with Lord. Even the wind and the clouds, the sun, . 
‘Yet you must save the world, . month of Tishri; but our tradition does not the aud the starsare singing hymns tothe 
the stricken world! rest satisfied merely with this beg ginning; We. Creator of all. Everything th at lives and moves: 


You that are turning 
 §ad fromthe smart of her 
Home to the heart of her— 2 
» set free! 
ot Thence you can save the world, 

Few though you be. 
Judah to help the world! 
_ Judah to sive the world! 

"Yours to deliver, 
Healer and giver; 
You, the rejected, 
Purged and 
Rise from her grave, . 
as Saved but to save the world, 
_Ohosen to save! | 


praises the Lord ofthe universe. If wewereonly 
able to listen and our ears were suffitiently tuned 
in the Mishnah, which means four starting - to catch it there is a rhythmical hymy in nature, eee 
i : points for the various: phases. of the and the whole warld is filled with song. “F rom. 

political, economic, and social life. the) wings of the earth p3almody is heard. 


| With Nisin we bagin the year of our countin3 This view of the world agrees w ‘ith 
~ the rule of the Jewish Kings. In a way itisthe the Jewish teaching of the joy of the. world. and 
beginning of the Festival Year. Ina Tishri we differs faa lamentally from the non-Jewishidea. 
begin our Social Year, but we hive also an. of the world being a vale of tears and that life. 
agricultural. year the beginning “which iz must. b3 spent in morbid refi tetions. on sin and 
disputed. It is either Ellul or Tishri. Then we death. In the Psalm3 often fiad the poetic 
_. have the spe acific New Year, the New Year for expression - of this. sentiment and the feeling of ooo 
‘Trees. ‘We are on the eve of if, to: according to rejoicing, ant “the. also rejoices with his 
the school of Hillel it is on the fifteenth of this creatures.” Psalm 143 has bacomethe starting 
. month. And this New Year is still honoured t) point for stich a continual ringing hymn. Allthe af 
this very day. True, it has undergone a very creatures of the univers9 are invoked to praise 
the Lord. 


i have, in fact, a multiplicity ot New Years. No 
less than four. New Years” are mentioned. 


“CONTENTS. 


tion has seized 


curious transformition ; the popalar imagina- 
upon it and has invested 
the fiery furaace, and afterwards expanded in _ 


this date with a peculiar charm. It is 


interesting to follow up this psychological 


And the story of the Three Youths — 
told in the book of Daniel. who were thrown. into. ; 


: the Aposryph1, contains a further hymn of a 
by Nina process. It is quite in harmoay with ‘similar character. There a larger number of. 
THE New Year oF TREES, by Habam ee the other romantic features which the self crestures aro called upon t9 praise the Lord. ove 
Gaster. Same popular imagination gives to other But this is not-to be taken as an invocation.. It 
THE JEWS AND ALIENS, by ‘5. half forgotten and half misunderstood tradi- is the expression of the conviction that there 
Henriques, M.A. vee tions “of ‘the past. For the people cling with  nothingin Natureinsensible to theloveard mercy 
RaBBINic AND Conte. tenacity to everything which appeals to their of the Lord or to the baauty of God’screation, 
 PORA feelings, and when the real purpose has and is thereby inspired to offer a song of thanks- 
by Dr. M. Feldman, M.D. (Lond). been forgotten or superseded by other events giving and joy. | 
IDEAL, the old tradition is transferred to a new setting But the poetry tise has gonoa step 
Jew As AN ECONOMIC Force, by and"is thus kept alive: Aud this New Year of farther. It has discovered even the very words 
M, Epstein, M.A. is one point in question. Originally ithad of thanksgiving and praiso which animals and 
THOUGHT IN Jewish LITERA- a definite religious purpose, inasmuch as it marked birds and fishes, and: even the wind and the 
“wurg, by Rev. Dr. J. Abelson, M.A. v.-vi. __ the beginning of the horticultural year, and upon storm utterin blessing the Lord. Suchabooklet = 
JeWisH “ EpucATIONAL RECONSTRUC- “it depended the calculation as t> how has come down to us from. olden times. 
MON IN ANGLO-JEWRY, Jong the fruit produced on such a tree should be Itis known as the Crapter of the Song, and con: 
by'Bertram B. Benas, B.A., LL.B... forbidden, and other regulations connected with tains a detailed of such blessings and praises, 
a: A RENAISSANCE OF JEWISH LIFE ieee the cultivation of trees. But centuries have all culled from Holy Writ. Appropriate verses - : q 
ae _Letrers, by Rev. A. Cohen, M.A. ... vil vite elapsed, and Jews, especially in Europe, have no from the Bible have been chosen and put into the 
security of tenure, or right of using herb ng tosay for 
MONEE DY he Rev. ‘thom im such manner as to come under the pre- Continued on next page, 
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Charles 


years. ago. 


. could be asserted and maintained. 
@Xactions, often very heavy, which the King might. 
they enjoyed a considerable amount of 
freedom under the King’s protection, and their 
_.. removal from the country was the result not so_ 
of any formal act. of banishment as of a orum,” 
proclamation that the Royal. protection which | 
theretofore been accorded to them, would 
after a certain day, namely, the Feast : of All 
Saints, or November the first in the year ‘1290, 


of the unity of God, is recited. 
tothe psor dweller in the Ghetto who seldom 
gees a flower or a flowering shrub, who. is 
often favoured with the sight of a rich 
erchard, nor wanders lost in the shadows of 


of She West? 


> 
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The jews: aad Aliens. 


—>— 
BY HENRIQUES, MA. 


The connection between Jew and alien has 


long been dominant in En glish political ideas—_ 


indeed, there arc many who are inclined to treat 
the terms as practically identical. This tendency 


- is due tothe fact that since their return to 


England and its recognition inthe reign of King 
no special legal status has been given 
to the Jows, and With small exceptions, practi- 


. eally confined to. the laws dealing with the cere- | 
monies necessary to constitute a valid marriage — 
some. slight exemptions from the laws 
restricting Sunday labour in factories, there has 
been no legislation expressly mentioning them 
admitting them to full 

| political rights, which eaded more than sixty 
Thus there is at the present day no - 


‘Tegal distinction between the Jew and the non- 
Jew.. 


since the struggle for 


period, when the Jews, or “Judai, 


_ Exchequer of the Jews, in which those rights 


be completely withdrawn, 
With the expulsion in 1290, the legal 


‘ates of the Jews completely disappeared. For 


- some centuries they remaincd out of the kingdom, 


and, except as isolated units, did pot retarn to. 
country until after. the accession. of the 
oe Stuart dynasty, when a number of them are to be 


Continued | On next column. 


THE NEW YFAR OF "TREES. 
 Continusd from pag? 


_. ft here in this world he will algo be allowed to 
es gy in the celestial choir and sing it in the world 


_ repeat one every day of the week except on 
_tae Sabbath when a special hymu, the hymn 


trees in old forests, even that unseen 
world. 


He feels that a new life is stirring 


orare expected to grow. 


happicr and more beautiful one in which 
_ like the tree, lifts up his head to the glorious. 
_ sunshine which grows in intensity and warmth 


| . . as the days pass from winter to summer, and in 
— his heart le joing with the blessing and the hymns 


owhich the trees are uttering.” It ts another 


Year which those in the Near East are keeping. 


‘They are the richer for it. But why alsoshould 
everything beautiful wither and fade away inthe 
Why should the song die 


slowly away? The tie with the past is being 


worn threadbare, all the red letter days in our 
... galendar are being obliterated. The symbolism 


of old is being slowly discarded. The whispered 
prayer of the rustling leaves is merely the 


gbaking by the wind. The trees now nd longer 
comes to an end. 


of their religion. 


3 Auglo-Je ish community 
Subject tothe — 


privileges.” 


‘them in. conformity with the Mosaic Law. 
result of granting such a request would have been 


Now occurs a passase in the Talmud: in 
ee which one of the sages says: “ Happy is the man 
“who repeats every day the Song, for if be does 


‘The sage referred of course to the 
song of Moses, but with that transition so usual in - 
popular lore it has been transferred to this Chapter : 
ot Song; hence an addition has b2en made — 
the daily devotions, inasmuch as pious men have 
divided the Chapter ‘of Song into six sections and - 


In such ways, 


therefore 


which, 


found frequenting the Embassy in Lon- 
don and living as subjects of the King of Spain. 


hese Marranos carefully concealed their Jewish | 


and lived as Spanish Christians, osten- 
: sibly following the Roman Catholic religion, 


which they were entitied to do under the terms 


of the Treaty made between England and Spain — 
in the year 1630; until at length, in 1656, war — 


broke out between England and Spain, when 


rendered impossible) as proof of this claim. The 


proceedings in the case of Antonio Rodrigues — 


they were in grave danger of having their goods — 
and chattels forfeited and being expelled fromm 
the country as alien enemies. -Then they claimed 

to be Portugals (or Portuguese) and not Spaniards, 
and alleged the fact that they were Jews (the — 
existence of whom in Spain the Inquisition had 


Robles show how the authorities dealt with this 
matter; the result being that the Marranos were - 


allowed. to remain here, but discontinued their 


attendance at Roman Catholic places of worship, 
and in the course of time organised a Jewish 
community of their own, at first in deference to 


‘This was not the | case: in the pre- poor sttn the law of the land keeping their religious rites 


were villeins 
or bond men of the King, in fact, ‘little better than — 
his chattels, though as against the ordinary 3 
subject of the realm, they possessed most of the 
 vights of fréomen, andthere was, atleast from the 
> time of Richard I. onwards, a special tribunal, the ~ 


and the loc ality of their synagogue strictly secret, 


‘but iater in reliance on the Dispensing power 
of the Crown and in particular on the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence issued by Chavies II. the day 
after Christmas, 1662, proclaiming: themselves. 


publicly as Jews and openly performing the rites 
Such was the origin of the 


Tt is noticeable that at the time. when: the 


war. with Spain broke out, Menasseh Den Isracl 


still remained in England, but he had already 


_ begun to recognise that his mission had been a 


failure ; this he w rites in his“ V indiciae Judac- 
published in .April, 1656, 


-Menasseh 


“ those tow". 
. Jews that were here despairing of our. expected 
gnecess departed home, and ot thers who desirg1 
to come hither havo quitted their hopes and 
betakén themselves some to Italy, 
; Geneva, where that. Commonwealth hath at this 
time most freely granted them many and great — 
himself had a stouter — 

heart, he lingered on here for more than a year, 

but when ‘his son died he also fgave up hope and 


some-to 


left the country to die at Middelburg on his way — 


_ biek to Amsterdam. The failure of his mission — 
was perhaps a blessing in disgnise. 
"privileges he-had asked for was that a special 

- judieature should be established to deal with — 


Among the 


cases in which Jews were concerned and decide | 


‘The 


the establishment of a distinct civil status for 


Jews, which would have probably been retained 
and prevented Jews from becoming ordinary 
citizens of the country with all the same rights 
aud liabilities as their fellow: subjects... As it 
was, they were at once admitted to all the civil 


rights possessed by persons in similar circum: — 
stances who were not Jews, though they were _ 


for some two centuries excluded from political 


rights by enactments expressly directed against 


Roman’ Catholics and other Christian Noncon-. 
formists. It masb, however, be borne in mind that 


these _Marranos, the original founders: of the 


the allegiance of the King of Eagtand and were 


to what it is at present, for evea though the 


pet of aliens have-been considerably curtailed 
in respect to residence and other similar matters, . 
by reason of the recent Aliens Restriction Acts, 
temporary 
threaten to become a permanent 


though 
measures, 


in. form merely. 


In those— 
days the legal status of an alien was much inferior 


_.Anglo- -Jewish Community, were not bon within 


aliens; inleed, they had come here as 
the subjects. of a foreign Sovereign. 
brought near on this New Year 
@f the 
 algo-within him; his mind is cartied away from 
his dismal surronndings to the glories of the Hol. 
- Land, where all these lusciens frnits are growing. 
forgets the present, 
and like the budd ng life of the trees expects a 
new budding life for himself and for his children. 


feature of out jurisprudence, at the time of 


the Restoration many other disabilities wére — 
imposed upon aliens, from which they are now 
exempt; for instance, they were incapable of 
holding land or any real estate: they were 


excluded from the colonial trade and were, sub- 


to special taxation, “Moreover, in those days” 


the King claimed, by virtue of his prerogative, 


nearly allthe powers now vested.in the Home 
Office by the Aliens Restriction Acts. 


of the Anglo-Jewish. Community. were subject, 


bat their children, if born within the realm or any 


of the King’s dominions, were natural-born sub- 


jects of the King and free trom all the disabili- 


ties imposed upon aliens, from which many other 


‘members of the community also obtained exemp- 


on ment column. 


‘Rabbinical cand 


Contem 
‘By Dr. W. M. FELDM AN, M. D. (Lond ig 
The physical and mental characters of ev ery 


living being are the product of two factors, viz., — 


“Nature” and “ Narture.” By Nature we under- 


‘stand the material and characteristics of the — 


male and female germinal cells, the fusion of | 


which gives rise to the new individual, whilst the 
term “Nurture” designates all the environmental 


factors — physical, chemical (including nutri- — 
tional), spiritual, and social—which have an 
influence upon the new individual, not only from 


‘the time of birth onwards, but from the moment 
In other words, we can ‘say that 2 
all the attributes of every individual are deter- 
environmental 


of conception. 


mined. by hereditary and 
influences, the latter operating both before and 
after birth—or, as we are accustomed to say in 
medical terms—ante- natally and post- -natally. | 
Of recent years the subject of Nature versus — 
Nurtute, that is to say, the ‘relative importance. _ 
of heredity and environment upon the physical 3 
and mental state of an individual, has ‘assumed | 


very important place in biological enquiry. 
Briefly stated, the majority of present biological = 
_ opinion is inclined to the view that whilst environ- a 
~ ment has’some effect on influencing the welfare 
-of individuals, yet this is but small when com- ° 
pared with that produced by Nature or heredity. ee 


‘Shakespeare, whei making Prospero speak of 


-Ca'iban as-“‘a born devil on whose nature nurture 


will never stick,” expresses the essential fact 
known to Euripides and contemporary | Greek 


a couple of thousand years before, 


ontin wed on ne xt page. 


“THE JEWS. AND. ALIENS. 


rontinued Srom previous column, 


In thin matter both Charles u. and. his 
MA 


brother, James IL., were -very ‘liberal. 
Carteret. Webb, in his well-known treatise. on e 
«the question “ whether aJdew can hold land, etc.,”. 


gives alist containing the namesof one hundred 
‘and five Jews who received letters‘of denization 


during these two reigns, and ithas been shewn 


that this list is no means exhaustive. 
Having regard to the. small sixe of the cominunity ee 
in thosé times, a considerable proportion ofits 


members had thus, subject to the religious dis- 
abilities which then existed, the full rights and — 


duties of British subjects; aud inasmuch as = 
all childven born here automatically. acquired Pine: 


‘these rights, it was & proportion which was con-. 
growing. 
froin time to time. substautially diminished by — 
immigration from abroad, especially when the | 
newcomers neglected: or were unable to obtain — 


letters of deniziation; and the large inflax of | : 
_yretugees from Russia in recent years, owing. 
the persecution in that unfortunate countr con: 


_ siderably modified the tendency. 


Upon the whole, however, the Anglo. Jewish 
smmanity has become more Anglicised and less 
alien, and has shown itself capable of absorbing 


the alien elements continually added to it. 
has, on the whole, been consistently pro-alien, — 


nor should reproaches be levelled against it ma. | 
This feeling has in no way weak- es 
ened the loyalty of the Jew to the country to 


that account. 


which he owes allegiance, as has been provedin 


every national crisis. It is shared by many of o | 


the most broad-minded Englishmen who are not 


Jews, and is the almost necessary consequence 
of the history of the Jew, as wellasa tenet ofhis — 
faith, for he is told that “ if a stranger sojourn 

in your land, ye. shall not vex him; but the — 


stranger that dwelleth with -you shall be unto : 


- you as ons born among you, and thou shalt love “a t 
“hinvas thyselt; for'ye were the 


of Egypt.” - 
This feeling of sympathy with aliens, 


with the fact$ that many Jews are aliéns and 


that a very large proportion of the aliens in this — 


country are Jews, often causes the unthinking 


multitude to identify the alien with the Jew, and 
asthe doctrine of religions freedom is by this 


time firmly rooted in the minis jot the English = 
people, the anti-Semitein this country, whenbe 
Gesires to attack the Jew, has resort to anti- __ 

alien agitation, to resist which is the — % 


Oa. the other. hand, it was 
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~ EUGENICS: RABBINICAL AND CONTEMPORARY. 


that. is: greatens. No education can 


transform the bad child of evil stock.” 
: ‘Eugenics from its etymology means the 
science of being well born, and is a term first 


introduced by Francis Galton in 1883 to denote 
| “ the study of the agencies under social control | 


that may improve or impair the racial qualities 
of future generations, either physically or 
Eugenics,” 


| namely, the heritage of a high character, capable 
brains, fine physique, and vigour . 


duty.” 

Aithough - Galton was the founder of the 
modern eugenic movement, yet tho suggestion 
that the human race might be improved by the 
method of. selective mating is very old and was 
 khown to the Greek and Roman philosophers ; 


whilst a study of the references to matriage in’ 


the Bible, Talmud, and later Jewish writings 


reveals, amidst a great deal of fanciful eugenic 
lore, a very considerable amount of sound know: 
~~ ledge not only regarding the influence of heredity _ 
| on-offspring but also concerning the application — 
'. of such knowledge for the purpose of raising the 
When Abraham 
instructed his servant not to choose a wife. 
among the daughters of the 


standard of the Jewish race.* 


for Isaac. from 
_Canaanites he. carried out a eugenic act. The 
same was the case whea, in view of Rebekah’s 

anxiety regarding a possible mésallian-e between. 
Jacob and one of the daughters of Heth, Isaac 


| commanded Jacob to contract a consanguineous 
marriage in Padan- Aram rather than enter 


an undesirable union at home. 


was the guiding principle of. the Talmudie Rabbis 


all matters connected with match-making. 
is true that according to a certain Talmudic — 
.. philosopher every person’s future mate is decided 


upon.forty days before birth yet such a dictum 
Was a pure metaphysical speculation** ; 


lest she be the carrier of some 


Shulchan - Aruch “explains, ote must beware 


‘lest Similar illness occur in the offspring.(*) 
In addition to epilepsy, the following physical 
o characters were also known to be capable of 
transmission from parent to offspring: good or 
references to the hereditary transmissibility of — 
the last two characters is so interesting that it — 
one, but is purely one of expediency, “ for,” con- see 
_ tinues the Talmud, “ he who marries his daughter 
to an igaorant man is as if nes throws her in front : 

of 


bad physique (°), stature and complexion (°). 


- deserves to be -quoted in full ia the original. 16 


"The ieeatadao of the first portion of this quota- 


tion is fairly simple and the regulation is in| 


accord with modern knowledge. It means that 


two very tall or very short p2rsons should not 
marty. lest their children be abnormally tall or 


short; indeed, it has been recently shown by 


_ exactmethods of investigation that the co- efficient : 
: of correlation for height between parents | and 


- children is very considerable, i.c., the chance of 


a tall parent having a tall child and vice versa 
a wery high, and this probability is of course greatly 
increased if both parents are of similar dimen. 


sions. When we come to.translate the next part 
it is not easy to be quite certain about the exact 
meaning that some of the terms were meant to 
convey. 


 {i.e., & person in whom there is an absence of 


- pigment in all parts of the body) or does if mean _ 


simply a “blonde”? If it means albino then 


it ig mot quite clear what is meant by the 
term as applied to the offspring. Rashi — 


translates it as “excessively white”; this 


would well accord with au extreme degree 3 


descent,’’ occurs in several places in 


1. Erub, | | 
Sanhedrin 22a, 
Tt is inte to that this doctrine 
has been adopted by Maeterlinck in his 
fantasy, “The Betrothal.” 
$8. Yebam, 64b.. 4. Eben Haézer, 2, 


says Galton, “deals 
with what is more valuable than money or lands, 


and 
deserves to be enforced as a 


marry.(’). 


for itis . 
specifically stated in another place that in choos-— 
ing a wife, regard should be [paid to her family 
history, 
here@iiary taint rycen as epilepsy for, asthe 


money on meat;. 


mental traits... 


_ wishes to dis 


Does for instance, mean, as its 
literal translation would seem to be, “* albino” 


ee ‘albinism. It SO, this eugeni¢ precept is 
in close agreement with present: day knowledge, 


_ for recent research has shown that albinism is 
what is called in modern biological terminology a. 

recessive Mendelian character, which, when 

_ present in each parent, must inevitably become 


manifest in the offspring, ‘although if need not 
necessarily show itself in the next generation if. 


only one of the parents presents this abnor mality. 


On the other hand, P12 might simply mean an 


‘albino, and then one is forced to translate j2? as 
or “blonde”; if so, then 
such a prohibition on the part of the Rabbis does 


not stand the test of modern science, for albinism 


does: not occur as the result of union of two > 


blondes. The last portion agiin is fairly clear, 


and has reference tothe marriage of very dark-— 
complexioned poopie. 
to have offspring “as black as ‘a pitcher” 
‘The union of two imbeciles is also forbidden(’), and 
although the reason given is not a eugenic one, 

result is the same, “inasmuch 
now known that | is. ‘also Mendelian 

_ recessive character. 


Buch people are likely 
(BD). 


as it is 


: The most remarkable thing of all, however, | 
is that, although marriage between two imbeciles — 
is-not permitted, two deat mates are allowed to 
Now, although such discrimination — 
was not made by the Rabbis on eugenic grounds, 
the rale is a very sound one from. the point of 


view of modern eugenic research, for in spite of 


the existence of a very small group of cases in 
- which the deaf-mutism is now known to bea con- 
‘genital Mendelian, recessive character, in the. 
large majority of cases the affliction has been. 
acquired after birth as “the result of som2ear- 
trouble and is, therefore, not transmitted from a 
‘parent to child. 


As regards the inheritance of 


The saying “ Like father like son” e , honh the following statement of Rabbi Jochanan is of 


even at that time known not to be ‘strictly true, . very great interest. 


The Rabbis, taking as their 


text Deut. xii., 20, were discussing what propor- 
‘tion of one’ 8 incom> one is to spond upon the 
more expensive and more nourishing foods, when 


R. Jochanan said that it is only people like Rab, 


who. come froma. particularly healthy stock 
AND that have no need to spend 
people. who are delicate’ 
“must spend their last coin some 
food. 


much for the inheritance. of 


be careful ndt to marry her to an ignoramus. 
The reason given, however, is not a eugenic 


To show to what lengths ancient 


used to go to enforce these rabbinical precepts, 
the Talmud narrates afcurious custom that pre- 
 vailed at that time to ‘ostracise any person 
contracted an unworthy marriagé. A barrel fall — 
of fruit was broken in the market place in order 
to attract the attention of ne geile. and the 


following proclamation was made: “ Listen ye 


-our brethen in Israel; brother ‘A’ married 
an unworthy wife, and we fear lest his offspring 


mingle with ours; Come ye, therefore, and take 


.an example for generations to come that his 
offspring may never mix with ours.”(") Such a 
ceremony was called (literally cubting 
of” of family connections), and the fruit was 


given to children to eat. The fact that anybody 


learned 
make a bad man good; no Aisculapius can cure 
the moral taint. Just as roses and hyacinths do 


‘not spring from squills, so from aslave woman no 


free child can be born.” 


Yebam, 119d. 
19, Pessachim, 49a and b. Ibid. 


shadowed Galton’s law of ancestral heredity. 
about to be married to a daughter of R. Chiya 


- tive pedigrees of tho bride and br idegroom, it was_ ; 
| discovered that while the former was of royal 
. descent the latter was not, and that, therefore, 


‘Talmud speaks of special pedigree books or scrolls. 


—Was\ illegitimate, and that somebody else had _ 
committed a murder, (") 


could Le traced, 
The Midrash 
in several places ; 


Nehemiah, and Chron.) contain genealogical tables 
4 of such minuteness of detail as would rejoice wees 
heart of the most ardent modern. eugenist. 


contemporaries 
between children and their parents. 
also ample evidence that. they were equally aware 
of the 
parents and their offspring. For instance, the 
Talmud speaks. of a 
Moses and God, in which the former wanted to | 


. also why not all the wicked persons in this world 
guffer for their sins. 


: of righteous, or the wicked whose parents have ; 


-qwell-born parents, nor an evil child from useless 
“parents.” 
But the Rabbis were equally aware. 
of the hereditary transmissibility of certain 
“Oue should sell all one possesses,” 
‘says the Talmud, “in order to marry the daughter — 
of a learned an.” (") Similarly, when afather . ‘Mendelian theory). 

of his daughter's hand he must 


and other Greek writings. 


offspring (*). 
‘their drawbacks as well as their advantages, — 

gince recent statisticalaud biometrical investiga- 

tions also seem to show that the younger the a 


whortestified that aga child he was. prosent at (). 


. such a ceremony was. believed, must have acted 
as a great deterrent. 
The influence of heredity. 
‘ moral characters was also known to the Greek 
philosophers, from whom the Jews probably 
Theognis. says, education 


the children 


But whilst the Greeks _ 
concerned themselves only with theimmediate _ 
progenitors, the Jews traced causes back to more 
‘pike 


chaptet v vii 


Thus the story is told that a son of Rabbi was 


when the bride died. On investigating the respce- 


the match was an unsuitable one.(") Indeed, the _ 
(DW and OMY 13 where the family 
histories and genealogical trees of people were — 
recorded. Thus Simeon ben Azai said that he 
came across a pedigree scroll in Jerusalem 
was it was recorded that a certain person 


The Mishnah also 
speaks of ten classes of Jews whose genealogy 
that came from Babylon. 
alsa. refers ‘to such records 
in Cant: BR, to -v. 
mentioned a “genealogical chain”. — 
Varions portions of the Bible 
Nun. iii and xxvi, Ezra, — 


there is 


(Gen. Exod i, 


? 


© 
I have so far discussed the knowiedge 


by the Talmudic Rabbis and their 
regarding the rese mblane® 
There 


differences. that often exist betweer. 


“conversation” between ' 


know why there are some righteous people who , ag 
are well off in this world, and others who suffer: 


And God explained to him. - : 
that itis only the righteous who are the children 


also been. wicked that get their deserts in this © 


world, but a wicked person whose father was 
righteous. might be well-off in virtue of his 
father's: good deeds and v ‘ce- -versa. 


Agdin 
the Talmud asks: * Why is it not the. ene that iS 
learned men have learned children? (") 

Sophocles also calls attention to the fact that Oe 
ometines a noble offspring does not spring from 


| Of course, neither the Rabbis nor the 
Greek philosophers give any scientific explana- 
tion of this apparent anomaly. which has been 


‘elucidated by a Bohemian monk, named Mendel Mae 


{not of Jewish only as late as 1866 (the : 


In addition to those alcendy the 


following. recommendations or rales are meu- 
tioned in the Talmnd:. 


(1) Monetary. must occupy. 
very unimportant place in matrimonial arrange- oe 
‘ments, for “he who marries for money shall have : 
worthless children. 


Similar statements ‘are found in Eavipider 3 


(2) Celibacy was not allowed except in very. 


“rare cases, and early marriages were favoured. 
‘This is a good eugenic rule for many reasons; 
for not only does it tend to obviate impure living, 
with all its baneful consequences upon the indi- 


vidual himself and his progeny, but it also 4 
increases the child-bearing age and opportunities, 
as well.as the average duration of life of the 
Early marriages, however, have 


parents the less the grade of the 
(3) Alcoholism in the parents hasa bad effect — 
(4) Both parties to a marriage must show a 


clean bill of health... 
(5) Great care mast be bestowed upon 


mother in order fo ensure a : 


: 


Ewart. The Bugenios Review. 


Idem. The Journal of Hygiene, 
28. Sabb. 80b. and Ned. 20p.. 
24. See the writer's The Jewish Chita Lanion, | 


1917. 
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~ the reader, he saw a 


. the “ Year Book.” 


months ago! 


special 


and Hill Street. 
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Communal Tdealism: 


The late Alfred Adler used to tell me that he 
- derived well-nigh as much inspiration from a 
perusal of the “Jewish Year Book” 

study of some volume of religious literature. 


as from the 


Because behind the mass of details it presents to 


Voluminons lists of institutions, 


did not appear to him as a dry compendium of 


facts which would only be consulted for imme- 
diate practical purposes: 
ing of what. lay behind all this summary of 


‘He was always. think- 


public labours, and he was enthused by its 


noble record of self-sacrificing devotion to J ewish | 
interests, of which any community might justly | 


be. proud. Jews, in particular, when they are 


ee charged with being a materialistic people, bent 

. only on money-making and the selfish enjoyment | 
of the good things that money brings, could point - 
this compilation showing their immense_ 

activity in things of the spirit. 

Year Book” spread itself-out before him as 

‘picture of the higher life that is being: lived. by 

present- day Jews, not the lower. 


- It was excel- 
lent propaganda. 
‘twenty-fifth issue of this annual, which has just 


_ made its appearance, may be studied not merely _ 
satisfy a natural curiosity, but with profit and 


advantage to our idealistic sentiments; and that 


; . is the point of view which has suggested ne i 
‘subject of the article. 


A. notable Jewish Sage. was ‘accustomed 
“say that the world stood upon three things—the ma 
Law, worship, and charity. This fine saying — 
points to three great departments of Jewish 
_ public life sketched in the institutional portion of ” 
‘Synagogues come first, andat =, 
~ the head of the list stands the United Synagogue, | 
*§ which has recently completed fifty years of 
existence, during which period it has grown 
>» from five congregations to seventeen, presently | 
. to be increased to eighteen, plus seven Associate . 
syBagogues; and from a membership of 2,155 to 


more than 10,000. 1 wonder how many people 


read the Jubilee History of that institution which - 
van through the pages: of this journal. some 
‘Those who did could not help. 
feeling edified by its record. of constant expansion 


and ever: growing sense of responsibility. Halt- 


reflection to the idealistic reader. — 


. The Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, the 
oldest of English congregations, having been | 
founded as far back as 1662, which during the 
. past year has been spending some £8,000 on 


synagogal activities, is probably as flourishing 


to-day, with its tale of 400 Yehidim, as it has ever 
- beenin the 250 years of its history. The Federation 
oe Synagogues. is another considerable organisa- 
thon, with some sixty constituents. And while all 
- these congregations come under the Orthodox 
wing, Reform is represented in London by two 
 highly-prosperous synagogues—Berkeley Street 
Add to these another twenty or 
more synagogues which do not come under any 
of the previous heads, and we have not less than 
710 synagogues ministering to the spiritual needs | 
™ “or the Jews of the Metropolis. | | 
| Connected with synagogue matters, though ; 
not exactly congregational, are the various reli- 
gious institutions which aim at carrying out the 


teachings of the Jewish religion—from the 


ritual baths, Jewish 


“Next. we come to which 
represented by schools and colleges of all kinds, — 


| religious 


By THE Rey. ISIDORE HARRIS, M.A. 


spirit of Idealism which 
a appealed to and stirred his sense of communal 
enthusiasm. 
with their names of officials, their balance-sheets 
of income and expenditure, and other details, — 


Classes. 


©. Jewish 
From this: point. of view, the 


kinds: philanthropic activity. 


NOW READY. 


~~ Agudath Israel and the K’iyssijoh Mayissrealith, 
at the one end, to the Jewish Religions Union, — 

at the other. The Beth Din, the Shechita Board, 

watchers for the dead, YE AR BOOK 
eemeteries, a register of authorised Mohelim—is 
there not bebind all this a distinctively religious — 
 packground which snows the idealism of the 
race? 


_Tasuary 2 28, 1901 


Glasses, literary Jewish libraries, 
the Sinai League. To be informed that in 
London 18,836 children are receiving organised — 

instruction—say 20,000 altogether, — 

allowing for classes not enumerated—and tocom- 
pare this with London's Jewish population of — 

170,000, suggests problems which it is now the 


business of the Jewish War Memorial to settle. 


Which sugyests the reflection that if only the © 
War Memorial had to deal with education in the 
metropolis, its task would be difficult enough in 
_ all conscience; but faced as it is with a problem > 
commensurate with the size of the British — 
_ Empire, the stoutest spirit—even that of Sir 
Robert Waley Cohen—may well quail before its 
Literary Societies, it is: 
interesting to note that one of the objects of the - 
resuscitated Union of Literary Societies is stated — 
to be “the organisation of summer meetings for — 
Jewish studies.” 
: recent summer meeting at Oxford was organised — 
‘under the auspices of the. Union of Religion 
There is a tendency, difficult to resist, 
to write about education and other activities as. 
_if their importance were confined to London. Of . 
course, every provincial centre, and for the 
matter of that, every colonial centre, reflects the 


difficulties. As 


But if I mistake not, the 


same zeal for religious education which animates 


‘London: Manchester has not less than 26 educa- 
‘tional institutions; 
Birmingham, 8 ; 


Liverpool, 11, 
Melbourne, 9; 
Johannesburg, 8 Montreal, 8 ; 


Glasgow, 
Sydney, 
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religious. school which is now attached to every. 


in the British mpire.. 


Charities is a very, big itern, comprising all 


Board. of Guardians is itself a congeries of 


charities which not only gives ‘general relief to - 
3 the poor, but . comprises a loan department, a 


clothing departnient, a. health committee, an 


industrial and apprenticing committee, an emigra- 


tion. committee, an almshouse committee, and. 
_ other activities ; 


exceeds £80, 000 a year. - 
Numerous. are the objects for w hich other .. 


the cost of Rate which 


charities exist—the protection of women and 


homes for orphans, the aged, the deaf and dumb, 


incurables, the domestics in training, workieg 
girls; convalescent homes, holiday homes, mater-- 


nity homes, day nurseries for infants ; aid to dis- 


charged. prisoners, education aid, soup kitchens, 
children’s dinners, children’s boots, children’s 


holidays, . dowering poor maidens, ‘temporary 


Shelters, clergy endowment funds, clothing’asso- 
ciations, loan societies, dorcas societies, the dis- 


a-dozen pages of Visitation statistics constitute a _ tribution of bread, meat and coal, Sabbath meals, 


| fcature of congregational activity for 
- which the United Synagogue has made itself — 
responsible, and which will furnish food for 


settlement work, etc., etc. Then there are anum- 


ber of important institutions, such as the Anglo- : . 
Jewish Association, the Jewish Colonisation Asso- _ 
ciation, the Union of Jewish Women, the Joint 


Foreign Committee, the Board’ of Deputies, the 
various Zionist institutions (too numerous to 
count), the Jewish Peace Society, the Jewish 


_Leagde of Honour and Service, whose objects — 
“are partly benevolent, partly educational, partly — 
political, 
athletic societies are’ from!one point. of view 
really 
have no time to reckon up the number of institu-— 
if tions (metropolitan, provincial and colonial) for 


and altogether. ideal. Clubs and 


educational, from another charitable. 


one or another object which figme in the institu- 
tional portion of the Year Book ; but considering 
that 145 pages are devoted to them and that the 


average number is rather more than thirteen per 


page, the number of institutions cannot be less 


2,000—2,000 institutions, everyone of them 


— some idealistic purpose. 
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. these numbers: ‘seldom take. account of the. 


Jew of the name of. Jacobs, 
‘to have invented the bill of exchange, and there 
are some authorities who maintain that stock- 

a specialised profession was intro. 
duced into the. London Stock Exchange by Jews. Sik 

In the sphere of econonic thought Jews arc. 

often tainted with the doctrines of Marx. Itisas 
well to realise that, whatever opinion we may» 


The Jewish 


philosophy ? 


his brain. 


‘For 


The Jew as 


‘Economic F orce. 


Altrea Marshall, who. may be regarded as tho 


best and sanest living exponent of economic 
thought in England, speaks of the Jews as “ that 


wonderful race who have been leaders of the 
world in intensity of religious: feeling and in keen- 
ness of business speculation.” 
try,” he continues, “much of what is most 
brilliant and suggestive in economic practice and 


in economic thought is of Jewish origin.” 
Cambridge scholar’s statement. 


articles of modern -commerce—wheat, wool, 


flax, textiles, sugar, and tobacco; Jews were — 
among the foremost colonial settlers, and con- 
tributed greatly to the commercial growth of South. 


Africa, Australia, and the West Indian Islands, 


. to say nothing of their achievements in fostering _ 


the trade of theUnited States; Jews were among 
the first people to recognise and 


. they were early in the fleld as 


- the world, was opened in Oxford, in 1650, by a 


.jobbing as a 


hold of his teaching, Marx was. a great mind, 


~according to some people, even among the greatest are 
of the nineteenthcentury. Be that as it may, it. 

is. not without interest to note thatthe anti- 
Semites who are for ever thrusting Marx in the 
Jew’ s face never mention. Ricardo, who was as 

“much or as little a Jew as Marx. 
girls, the relief of the blind and aged, sick- 
hospitals and sanitoria for consumptives, 


Nor do they 
appear to know that Marx built up his system of 


thought on a foundation furnished by an English 
_ writer, one William Thompson, who flourished in 


the first quarter of the last century. Las tly, 


it is necessary to call attention to one further - 
What, in a word, is the aim of Marx's 
Marx was moved to anger by the 
social injustice prevalent in the England of his 
‘day, injustice generated by the evil side of the 
and he desired to see | 
established a better world with justice meted out 

If this is true, far from — 


"fact. 


Industrial Revolution ; 
all its inhabitants. 


blaming Marx, right-thinking people account 
this unto him: for righteousness. 


in modern economic life. : 


A moment’s refiection. will show that the 
‘production of the world’s réquirements comes 
about bythe combination or co-operation of 
Man's ‘share takes the form = 


Nature and man. 
of labour, capital, and organising ability. 


What is the attitude ofthe Jews to labour 
As an employer, it is generally admitted thatthe — 
Jew is kind and considerate 
_iustinctively that his employees are fellow men | 
and women to whom he owes certain social — 
duties. For generations the Jew has been taught 
the doctrine of loving his neighbour, and no 
matter to what degree each individual Jew 
may be affected, it is bred in the bone of each- “eh 
‘But the prompting of his heart is supported by _ 
The Jew understands thatitistothe 
advantage of employers to ‘have a contented 
_ The result is that.in.the 


_ body of workpeople, 


“main Jews are good employers. Enquiries. 


among ;wage earners who have worked for Jews — 


elicit thé general 
opinion that it is pleasant to work for a Jewish — 


‘The same would: probably be said of | 


would, it is pretty certain,’ 


Inaster, 
mistresses by domestic servants. 


If there is any truth in this thesis, the con- __ 
clusion is unavoidable that by being employers 
with a high sense of duty, Jews contribute to __ 
the stability of the body economic, and are Ae 
therefore a potent economic factor in the sphere _ 
of ‘Tt would be the 


“Tn every coun- 


It is not difficult to amplify and illustrate.the | 
Jews were the 
first to place on the world’s markets the staple ee 


utilise advertis- — 

ing; they originated the waste business ; 
of the. 

. general store, and as caterers: it is said that me. § 

first coffee house in England, perhaps the first _ ae 


Jews are also said 


The strongly marked sense of justice 
_by Marx he shared with the majority of Jews, 

and it is no exaggeration to assert that this 
quality makes the Jew a positive, constructive . 


, realising almost 
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‘worthy, and responsive. 
you will get the best out of him. His work will be 
_ thorough and reliable, and he will serve the 
- interests of his employer to the best of his ability. | 


his wife and family. 


customers. 
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But he will be moved to the quick by injustice ; 
at the same time he will not forget the claims of 


If in relation to labour the economic influence 


oe the Jew is good, it is even better in relation to’ 
‘It has been described 
as that part of a person’ 's goods or. belongings» 
Which, instead of being consimed immediately, 

is reserved or saved for use at some future time. 

Industrial and commercial'progress is determined. 
. Dy the. supply ‘of capital, and capital can only | 
come into existence by saving. 
state of decay the world requires, above all things 
‘else, to save wealth, to consume less than is pro-_ 

duced, to lay by for the future. 
‘May be destined to play a leading role, for the - 
-. average Jew is naturally thrifty. 
little harder in order to put by extras-for the” 
 Barniitzvah of his son or the marriage of, his 


capital. Whatis capital ? 


Here the Jews 


He will work a 


daughter. It is only one step further to lay by for 


Onl y 


In the 


The Jew was first 


The Jew has a large vision. He looks 


ance to him in business. 


Moreover, the 
ination is the 


THE JEWISH WORLD | 


‘OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


The worst enemy of the 
_ Jew will not be able to assert that he is not a 
good father and husband. 

elaborate the vital importance of this natural 
sentiment as one of the bases of modern society. — 


There is no need to 


In its present’ 


emotion. 
leads far. 


wondered at, 
Or ganisa- 


If the Jew is 


| particular ‘ 
- implied some secret. potency. 
the fact that Jacob, after having emerged 
from his fearful ordeal, is desirous 


does 


attention to 
The Jew is 


| pad is a clear proot of this. 
in Judges xiii. 


There is little need 


He is bidden 
“name” of an angel. 


Price : ‘2d. 


| results of an enquiry into. the ‘extent of strikes ‘i 
jn workshops or factories owned by Jews. 
As an employee, the Jew is steady, trust- _ 
Treat him well and 


Oceult Thought | in n Jewish 


Literature. 
| 


By. ee ‘Rev. Dr. J: ABELSON, M.A. 
It is but a truism to say that all religions of 


the world possess a strong element of: the occult. 


~The Indian religions—Hinduism, Brahmanism, 
and Buddhism—standa particularly high up in the © 


scale in this respect. They are very mystical 


religions; and mysticism and occultism are the 
Christianity, Judaism, and 
-Mohammedanism also show forth a goodly crop 
- of tendencies in the direction of the supernormal 
the ‘supernatural. 
devotees of these religions who have, so to speak, 
-. pushed the landmarks of their religion further 
~ gut, so as to make it comprehend a goodly number — 


nearest of relatives. 


Many have been the 


of elements unknown to, and undreamt of by. 
the average multitude. 


But my contention ‘ is, that occultism 


is mainly the fruiii of religion’s emotional aspect ; | 


and the more emotionally strung a person is, the: 
will himself save up additional capital where- p 


to extend, Here, too, his conduct will. be 
infil uenced to a great degree by considers: 
tions. 

Last of all, Jew isquick to appreciate 

_ value of organisation and enterprise. | 
tion is only the application of brain power to the 

problems of everyday life. Fortunately forhimself 

and the world, the Jew is intelligent, and if the 
Semite blames him for his shrewdness, that 
only shows that the anti-Semite isa stupid fellow. 

‘It is proposition not difficult to maintain, that 
anti-Semitism and stupidity go hand in hand. 
Intelligent’ people admire intelligence. 
_» fools dislike the light of the sun. 
gifted with a goodly dose of common sense, not 
: only he but the whole world gains by it. | 
sphere of economic activities the Jew has bzen 
~ -able to apply his intelligence. 

in the field to consider the convenience of his 

“It. is my firm belief,” said the 

‘Intendant of Languedoc in the 18th century, 

-. weply to the chronic complaints of the traders of 
Montpellie- “that Jewish commerce . 
less to the merchants of ‘Montpellier 

than their own 

requirements ‘of the. public.” | 
ever ready to adopt short cuts and improved 
methods. 

. beyond his street ; he sees the possibilities of his 

-. business in his own country and then in the 
- larger world. He realises that trade is after all 

_ & personal matter, and his brightness is of assist- 

Are not the best com- | 
mercial travellers Jews?. Why? Because they 

are keen, lively, and adaptable. 
Jew has imagination, and ima 
soul of enterprise. It is the man with a good 
dose of imagination that will usually enlarge his 

business, take up new lines, guide public demand,. 
_ and give extended credits. 
_to elaborate the value of such a policy for the : 
_ business community... 

By race the Jew at his oa is gittea with 

qualities which cannot but aid economic activ- | 
ities, and the tenets of his religion raise the 
__eonduct of the Jew to a high level, 
have just weights and measures, bidden 
overreach, to be equitable and fair,- not to 
_ Oppresss the hired labourer, and to be true to his _ 
word. Sound. business depends on confidence, 
and confidence is generated by honest dealing. 

_. Honest dealing is a J ewish ideal, and 

practised for centuries. 

Jew as an economic force works tor 

stability and progress; Prof. Marshall's estimate | 
of him is wholly true. 


_ greater will be his devotion tothe art and. science 


of the. cccult. 


_ showing how mankind needs for its education the - 
consciousness that man has a spiritual sideto his 


nature, and that it is. this side of him that plays 


the highest of high parts in his contact with both 


the seen and theunseen, 


forms of poetry, scul pture, and painting associated 


ancient and medieval religious art. The 
‘of an angel scems to have - 
Ia Genesis xxxii, 


‘name” 


knowing the 


“name” of his celestial 


come to pass we may do thee honour?” One 


cannot help drawing the inference that what 
“was at the bottom of the mind of the writeris | 
the belief that just as the angel was able to per-— 
form the wonderful feat of predicting the exact 
- character of Samson before his birth, so would 
Manoah beable to wield some secret art, whether. 
- for good or for evil, over the angel. - 
ledge of the “name” was for putting 


this secret art into operation. — 


‘Later Jewish literature throws @ food. of 
light on this subject. The Essenes, about the. 
- time of the rise of Christianity, were in the habit 


of effecting many a magical cure by invoking the 


weird experiences with demeas—legends which 


many of the oriental religions possess in 
In this book Solomon, on meet- 
-ing the various demons, is invariably depicted as 


different forms. 


asking the name of the demon as well as the 


mame of the angel that can overpowerhim. 
One more reference from early Jewish litera-— 


ture might be quoted. At the siege of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar when matters had reached 
a crisis, and nothing could avert the fall of.the 


Holy City, the leading Jews of Jerusalem con- 
_ jured up the angels of water and fire to surround - 
- Jerasalem with walls of fire and water. 

decreed, irrevocably, | that the | 


| must tall, and He into 


the hands of Nebuchadnezzar by chany ging the 
- names of the angels. 


- power which came to a person either from his 
act of pronouncing the name (consequent, of 


to the ancient. Jews. 


were powerfully influenced by them in their — 
| lives. 


downfall, it significantly instances the serpent as. 
the prime moverin the process. 
described a8 having performed a most 


religion can win 
adherents and retain them unless it. ‘makes some | 
: appeal or other to the inner world of feeling and — 
: Bare intellectuality is cold and never — 
Emotion is a warm living thing, and 
leads right through into the inner chambers of 
‘the Invisible King. This is not to say that the — 
occult. sides of a religion make no demand 
whatsoever upon. the intellect. 


certainly: 
- business purposes. The Jew is alive to the possi- ei 


_ bilities of expansion, and more often than not he | 


the brazen ser pent of Moses, which had for long 


Frazer, in his “ Golden Bough,” 
numerous analogies to this ser pent cult in the 
imythologies of the primitive nations. 


‘They do, most . 
occult powers of healing. : 


always aimed at probing the mystery of pein. 
The popular usage of amulets had. the pur pose of 


5 there should be traces of. this recondite : 
thought in the literature of the Jews is not to be 
seeing that the. greatest. and . 
proudest: monument of Judaism—the Hebrew - 
_ Bible—is so. exceptionally instinct with religion 
in its intensest form. The Greek gave the world © 
“its notions of art, beauty, symmetry, harmony. — 
The Roman taught the meaning and implication 
oflaw. The Jew completed the instruction by 


Was super- -normal. 
have favoured such practices. 
_ such indulgences were strongly forbidden, because _ 
were regarded as a usurpation by human 
means of certain hidden powers with which 
4 the Deity could be accredited. 


‘Similarly 
-Manoah, the father of Samson, 
after listening to the admonition of the angel 
turns round to his uncanny visitor, and asks, 
a What i3 ‘thy name, that. when thy Words 


Butaknow- 


Some years ago anapocry- 
phal book, bslonging probably to the lst century 
C.E., was translated from Greek into English 
‘under the title of ‘The Testament of Solomon.” — 
-Itdeals with the legends about King Solomon’s 


the normal standard, 


ordinary 


But God 


In all probability this belief in the occult 
knowledge of the name of an angel or from his 


course, on his knowledge of it) was notindi enous — 
It was most likely an 
importation from wi thont. The Talmud as much 
as admits this. Research shows that many of 
the peoples of antiquity held these beliefs, and 


mass of thought lies at 
the back of all the “serpent.” stories in the Old 
Testament, | 
first step which led to man’s disobedience and 


act of public importance by breaking into pieces . 


become a fetish among the people. A great 
deal of dbscurity surrounds this whole subject. 
has collected 


One is led 
to infer from all the evidence, that the ser pent | 
must have been the symbol of some deity gifted — 
know that 
one significant branch of occultism in past ages 


securing immunity from pain or cure of disease. 
In the year 1903, the Palestine Exploration Fund _ 


Quar terly Statement contai ned an article describ- 


ing the discovery at Gezer, in Palestine--one of 
the ancient Canaanite cities—of figures of small» 
bronze serpents which make one think that they. 


-may have served some purpose of an amulet or 


charm, Adam and Eve live in the. paradise of 


Eden, where pain and sorrow are. unknown. But. 
pain and sorrow. come following on the heels of 


sin. The serpent becomes the friend and patron - 


* of Eve—the serpent being theemblem of healing. __ 
The Biblical writer, aiming as he everywhere — a 
does, at exposing the folly and futility of belief _ 


in any power save that of the God of Heaven and 


Earth, is apparent tiltin ainst what. must 
“The Bib‘ ical treatment of. ‘the of y ag 


isa decided and distinct branch of oecult- 
ism, in as far as the Biblical presentation is the — 
fount and origin’ of some of the most recondite 


have been a prevalent cult in the ene to which © 


his narrative refers. 


obvious instance of this frrecohcilability 


e of ancient general occultism with the Mosaic Law 


is afforded us in such Biblical injunctions as, 


-“ Thou shalt not sow thy field with two kinds of | 
seeds; neither shall there come upon thee a 
gar ment of two kinds of stuff mingled together.” 
- The bringing together of differing pe oducts of the - 


natural or animal world produced a result which 


But to the Jew 


In fine, the Hebrew Bible brands occult arts 
aS jaabversies of the religion of Israel. As integral 


elements in the rites of heathenism, they are | 


attempts to secure benefits, powers, and know- 


ledge through the avenue of matter rather than » 


by the medium of religious faith. 


and the unknowable. Such tendencies were by 


no means itconsistent with orthodoxy. Heresy 


was out of the question. Devotees of occultism 


were looked upon as persons, who desired to 


carry their faith in the Unseen a little beyond 
. They were denizens of 
some inner region of religion unperceived by the 


the Deity. There are twenty-two letters in the — 
Hebrew alphabet. All of these, according to the . 


- Kabbalah, had a share in the creation of the 
‘The first creation was a creation 


universe. 


When Scripture wants to depict the - 


_ King Hezekiah is 


Oriental - magic is known to - 


But, in spite of this, Jewsin all later ee 3 

even orthodox Jews who observed the recognised — 

eanons of religious belief and tradition—always 
had the yearning after a knowledge of the occult 


Many of the finest souls in the -— 
history of Judaism belong to this category. 
Indications. of these strands..of thought are 

| preserved in the Talmud, the Kabbalah and other _ 
literary works of prime importance. One idea 
which runs like a golden thread throughout all 
thesespeculationsisthatofthemysteriouspowers 
resident in the combinations and permutations _- 
of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, as well 
as the letters comprising the Tetragrammaton _ 
<1) and other Biblical names and epithets of | 


“ 


4 
t 


in the Hebrew. Bible. 


-- the whole cosmic order. 


to uS aS examples of 4 too forced worship 
Of the letter, 


__ or splinters of wood. 


= 

: 
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ideals or ons as we get it in Plato. Out of 
this, the practical cosmos was called into being, 


But why should the Hebrew alphabet be the 


instrument for effecting it? Because, to the 
_ minds of these old Jewish philosophers, the real 


world was bet the material expression of the 

ideal world of the Word of God as contained in 
| Or, to put it into simple. 
language, the basis, the raison d@’étre of the — 


the Hebrew Bible. 


cosmos consists in the truth and message inherent 
‘The world is only a world 
so long as that truth and message stand ; their 
disappearanee would mean the disruption of 
All this may appear 


But this is just the way in which 
_ the science of mystery arises in all. epochs of. 
history. 
find some potent message in phenomena which 


to the ordinary man appear 
: devoid of all significance. 


‘The medieval Kabbalists painted the Deity 


vnder the form of an “archetypal man,” an 
“Adam Kadmon” O78). 


limbs and organs. of this “ archetypal man” 


the potentialities of embodying all the Divine 


manifestations which make the world whatitis— 
the world itself being nothing but an emanation 
Man is a microcosm, embracing within 
himself a sort of miniature copy of the Deity and — 


of 
.the universe: But what about sin and evil which 


are inseparabic from man? 


pourtray the cosmos which ‘is a Divine emana- 
_ + tion, as imperfect and vicious h 
mystics meet the difficulty by saying that man as 


MBP “ Kelipot,” 


by man when he practises repentance, self- 


| na mortification, prayer, and the strict observance 
of the prescribed ceremonies of Judaism. Then, 


and then only, is the original harmony of things 


restored. Then, and then only, is there, as the | 
Zohar says, concord and unity in = realms” ; 


above and “ below.” 
“Tt comes. then to this : 


sickness, disease, 
insidions foes ? 


‘amulets among the Jews. 
ployed among all the nations of antiquity with 


the object of being protected from evil influences | 


 likel y to be encountered, or. of counteracting mis- 


+ fortune, illness, or damage which had already — 


 Befallen one. Among the Jews-—particularly in 


ee the Orient--the cult of the amulet amounted to 
‘It will 
be remembered how in IT. Maccabees amulets 
found on the dead bodies of Jewish warriors 
In the epoch of 


one of the strongest of religious. crazes. 


in the battles with the Syrians. 
the Mishna and Talmud, the amulet consisted 


sometimes of a small metal plate engraved with 
_ Hebrew inscriptions, and sometimes of the root 


of a herb or.a graiu of wheat wrapped in leather 


that the warmhearted zeal of the Jewish parent 


for the Jife and health of the child should find 


its outlet in the abundant wearing of amulets by 
- Jewish children. Fears of the “evil eye” invad- 


ing the home often brought about the protection — 


the honsehold utensils by inseribing the names 


ef God ih various conibinations on walls and 
handles. | 
making anagrams in Hebrew. The Kabbalists 


Jews were always adepts in the art of 


hada genius for it. Indeed, their most original 


gontribution to occult science consists ia the 


extravagant, fantastic usage which they made, 
anagramumatically, of Hebrew texts and the 


i Hebrew alphabet, which, as incantations, became 
protectives against the several that homan 


flesh is heir to. 
"Phe aforegoing remarks have touched 


on next column, 


maintenance ; 


The occultist is he who is attracted to. 


All the different 
are 
$upposed to be the seats of the various qualities. 
ae characteristics distinctive of man-- 
- which, in their highest. and purest essence, find — 

> their combination in the Deity. What could be 
thought underlying such recondite doctrine? 
_. One can hazard an answer and say that it is an 
attempt to show how the natural man possesses 


-qualities 


Man surely cannot, 
on this understanding, be a copy of the Divine! — 
- And it would amount almost to sacrilege to. 


The Jewish 


Man is the | 
-¥ietim of these “outer shelis ” of evil which 
the causes of all the calamities that befall him— 
famine, premature death. 
How is he to proteet himself and ward off these - 
The question was answered and 
the difficulty solved by the rampant use of 
Amulets were em- 


the green bay-tree? 


It was only to be expected 


Educational 
struction in Anglo-Jewry. 


Bs BERTRAM B. BENAS, BA, LL. B. 
‘The problem of Jewish education is the 


problem ot the Jewish future, and the problem 


of the Jewish future is the problem of Jewish 


education. From of old Jewry has regarded 


education as the basis upon which all its super- 
-. structures depend for their establishment and 
hence learning and teaching . 
have been aptly likened to building. 


There must be a Jewish and 


Jewish builders—those who have successfully 
passed. through the stages of their apprenticeship, 
and by their progress are well-equipped as 
masters of the craft .to ensure that upon the 
Jewish foundation there shall be raised a worthy 
Jewish architecture. Itisone of themosthopeful 


of signs that the first corner stone in the edifice 


_of reconstruction ‘has been the institution of a 
_ Central Educational Authority which shall survey 
and supervise the Jewish education of the com-- 
_ munity within its sphere of influence—and. the — 
_ institution has come none too soon. Educational _ 
progress cannot wait—for daily a new genera- 


tion's aspirants for knowledge are knocking at 


the doors of the schgols, seeking. admission, and 


asking for knowledge, so that delay in progress 


- is, in effect, a denial to large numbers of that - 
which earlier effort would . have rendered | 


available. The preliminaries of Communal 
Reconstruction have greatly helped towards the 


-envisagement of the problem by concentrating 
the dissatisfaction with educational things 
they are by refusing to cry “‘ Peace, Peace, when _ 
_ there is no Peace,” and by being content with no 
static complacency, but, on the contrary, by. 


3 evoking a feeling. for the need of dynamic - 
_ Microcosm is burdened with what they describe — 


outer shells or scalings. 
| ot impurity, which are the eternal disturbers of 
his inner world; but—and this is the great point i 
—these disturbers can be defeated and silenced 


endeavour. The Jewry which has made Jewish 
education a passion of its life has produced a 
Jewry which is. through and through Jewish. 


struction is to make the Jewish 
| Continued top of? next column. 


‘OCCULT THOUGHT IN JEWISH LITERATURE. 
fiom previous column. 


-pain and disease were, in: reality, 


would-be practical. solution of the age- -old 


‘theoretical problem of the mystery of pain. : 


Why. should good people suffer? Why should 


the righteous perish whilst the wicked flourish as _ 
This was the puzzle which 


baffied Job and his companions. Jews always 


- worried themselves about the question. And yet 
- they always accepted pain with pious resignation. 
Heaven could do no wrong, they argued, and the 
afflictions, which to our limited understanding 
appeared to be undeserved, must in reality have 


been deseryed. So they argued and believed. 


But yet, parallel with this ‘there ran another — 
strain of feeling, nurtured chiefly by the teachings 


of the Kabbalah. The world is comprised in God. 
Therefore, to invoke the Divine name in all its 
multifarious permutations and combinations is 


“tantamount to invoking the assistance of God— 


the greater, over the world—the lesser (because 
the world is a part of God). 
that the Jew felt himself on the right track if, 


whilst accepting pain with resignation, he never- 
theless utilised his quasi-scientific knowledge of 
the universe; in combination with prayer to Him | 
who is greater than the universe, in order to — 


secure amelioration and protection.. There is a 
rapture about such a feeling which leads men 
to extremes. In the 17th century German 
Kabbalists went in for spirit-rapping and table- 


- turning—not by the methods in vogue among 


spiritualists to-day, but by the invocation of the 


Hebrew names of the Diety and the recitation of 
Hebrew. words and texts believed to be liden 


with magical potencies. Our modern notions, 
whether ot science or of religion, do not quite 


take on this naive literalism. We have got 
_ beyond it. But we can, nevertheless, in many 


‘ways envy the folk of an earlier day who found 


such a romantic happiness in these ramblings in 
_ the realm of the spirit, searching for the sakes 


fact of exceeding it. 


evidences of origitiality. 


And so it came about. 


| world fit for Jewish teachers to live “i to make eS 


of their calling one which shall inspire in those 


who observe them their due recognition as the 
custodians of the Jewish Future. The standard 


__ ot Jewish Teaching will rise with the rise of the 
great 
profession of the Jewish Teacher is held— 


standard of esteem in which the 


and that esteem must be a reality and 


evidenced by reality. Th® supposed sufficiency 
of “elementary” Jewish education as an equip- __ 


ment for a Jewish life is largely an assimilation — 
of the view, so long held in England, that an — 
elementary education must suffice for themajority 
of the inhabitants. The rise of the modern 


Universities threw light on the [great gap which 
existed between elementary education and the — 


minimum essential for entrance into the Univer- 


sity system, and therearosea waveofenthusiasm 
for the development of “secondary” schoolsand 


educational ladders from the primary schools to 
the Universities. But an elementary Jewish 


education never sufficed for the traditionally 


Jewish Jew, and its completion upon leaving | 
school was an unthinkableidea. It happens that 


‘am assimilation of current English educational 
opinion will square with the old Jewish view, and 
continuation schools and intensive development 
of educational facilities. harmonise J ewish tradi- — 


tional custom with contemporary methods. 


runners in the life. of Jewry, for Jewish life was 


Jewish education, and Jewish education was — 
Jewish life. Jewry was quick to realise the idea — 
that, to a far-reaching extent, we are such stuff 


as our education makes us: Next to raising B 


the whole status ef teachirg, nothing seems 
seppemeny in the belief in a code ag the horizon 


important than. the lowering of the 


of educational effort. The dangers ofa code are - 


-many. One is that, established as a minimum, = 
it tends to be regarded by some as a maximum. 
A second danger is that codification is itselfisa 
‘premium upon rigidity, because the fact of 
‘codification is often the plea. against the code’ , 
Own expansion. But the cbief danger is not .... 
. The Jewry which hasmade of Jewish educa- — 
tlona. mere appendage gradually wanes, The first 
step which seers necessary for effective recon- 
| educational 


much content at satisfying its demands, but a 


- wholly disproportionate exultation at the mere 
For the letter of a code is 


quantitative, but the spirit of a real education me: : 
qualitative. That is why, in the higher flights of 


scholarship, stress is laid on creative work and 
It is this qualitative 
characteristic which Jewish educational recon- __ 
_ struction keeps steadily in view. Already the — 


ferment caused by the prospect of a comprehen-— 


_ sive overhauling of Jewish education in ‘Britain: 
has stimulated developments, and projects have — 


been tentatively broached which not long before — 


would have been ruled out of the realm of 
practicality. 


Nothing will cause greater delight — 
tothose who have had before them the survey of — 


present conditions than to find that public con- «> 
centration upon the existence of deficiencies has 
_ of itself Jed to partial improvement, even before _— 
the application of the systematic overhauling 
which communal reconstruction hes had ia 
| contemplation. 
There is crying need for. the ‘oreation of ae 
_ Jewish habit of mind, that can think Jewishly in 
relation to life, need for the training of ears to 


love the melody of Hebrew and Hebrew melody, | 


need for enlightening the eyestoappreciatethe = 
iimer beauty of the picturesque ceremonial of j= 
Jewish custom, need for the implanting inthe 
heart a vivid pride in the past of our people, and 
That 


a passionate yearning for a worthy future. . 
there are areas in which these efforts are being 


‘made, no one with any acquaintance with Jewry 
But it isthe. 


in Britain could justifiably deny. . 
omnipresence of an intensive Jewish education _ 


which is sought, and this can come not from 
mere compliance with this or that code, butby 
the adoption of a new outlook—which is indeed _ 

the. old outlook—and thatisthefirmadherenco 
to the old maxim 073 12239 NON in its 
widest and fullest sense. | 
involves surrender of all that is implied in the 


necessary education for citizenship and general — 


culture is to belie the historic ideal ofa Jewish = 
education, and to ignore the protagonists of — 
Jewish History who have been people of Jewish 
‘Phonght and Action and at'the same time people 
of the World. Let there be but emphasis upon — 
the qualitative importance of the Jewish educa- 
‘tion, andthe civic education will not be allowed __ 


ae There is nothing new educationally under the = 
. Jewish sun—the Adult School, the Contingation — 
Class, the Summer Sehool, all have their fore- 


To think that this _ 
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they-came. 


passionately Jewish. 


woven, 


munal 
of the cause of Palestine. 


whose hearts are directed to the Jewish 
-fature, 


sciousness of the Jewish past. 


Janoany 28, 1921 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE SUPPLEMENT 


ous. The history of Jewry is full of evidences of 
The teaching of that which is 


local loyalties, 
not all-environing is the main difficulty. The 


teaching of Hebrew in England and 
Palestine afford illustrations. 
Lhe problem of Jewish Education is 
 Foryears Anglo-Jewry has been warmed Jewishly 


by the guif-stream of Jewish migration from 


_ Eastern Europe. Where the travellers’ caravans 


| “A ‘Renatisance of 


~ 


have rested are to be found oases in arid areas, 


eloquent testimonies of that intensive Jewishness 


which characterised their lives in those con- 
servatories of Jewish mind and heart from which _ 
: They established the Yeshibah, the 
Talmud Torah, and the various co-operative 
endeavours which trace their genealogy direct. 
But 
these only laid Anglo-Jewry under obligation. 
With them came. the “intellectuals,” the — 

humanists, the musicians, the artists, the 


from the. ‘earliest rabbinical. sources. 


poets, who drew their inspiration from 
the romance of Jewry’s -persistence, and who 


stayed. For a period at least conditions here 


former. years. 


_ Eretz Yisrael must for some time to come depend 

ant upon the Diaspora, and the will to develop it. 

depends upon the Jewish feeling in that behalf. 
Cause and effect are thus inextricably | inter- 
| With the foresight characteristic ofthe — 
Zionist. leader, Dr. Weizmann has expressed his 
.  Niew of the importance of Anglo-Jewish com-. 
standpoint 


-re-construction from the 
d ewish Nationalists, 


depend above. all upon their con- 


They brought a needed 
—. touch of’ imagination to the local community, a 
fascinating type of personality, vivid, ardent, and 
_If the one s- here of those 
... Who came emphasised the spiritual, the other — 
emphasised the “spirituel.” Anglo-Jewry was. 
enriched by both. The gulf-stream has been 


and abroad are likely to impede its course. 
ae Eastern Europe is in solution or dissolution: A 

: generation will arise here who cannot count upon 

| receiving afresh the Jewish fruits and flowers of — 
the conservatory which had produced them in 
The new source looked for is the - 
_. Open air of Eretz Yisrael. But the development of 


‘Life and Letters.” 


THE ‘Rev. COHEN, M.A. 
‘The title of this essay is a phrase which 


occurs in Zangwill’s new book, “The Voice of 


Jerusalem.” In the revival ot Jewish literature 


abroad, he detects one of the few gleams of hope 


in his rather pessimistic survey of the present 
condition and the prospects of world-Jewry. In 


thus drawing attention to the inter-dependence 
of Jewish life and Jewish letters, Zangwill rightly 
| emphasises one of the outstanding peculiarities 
of our people. 


and life. 
history. 


by Literature ” (op. cit. p. ah 


Though the ten tribes perished in the Assyrian 


| captivity, the remaining tribes survived the perils | 
of the Babylonian exile largely through the 
activity of “the Scribes.” When the fate of the | 
Temple and State was sealed under the onslaught 


of the. Roman legions, the centre. of Jewish life 


was transferred to “the vineyard of Jabneh.” 
‘Rabban Jochanan ben Zakkai, with true insight, 
directed the mind of his stricken people tothe . 
Torah and its development as the source of their 


future vitality. Amidst the gloom of the Ghetto, 


education is. the pre- requisite of Zionism. If it_ 


_ that Anglo-Jewry should strengthen the links 

between itself and its kith and kin in the National 
' Home by the cultivation of all that makes for the 
It is a debt to the League. 
ot Nations of which Jewry was the first exponent. 


Jewish consciousness. 


A Jewishly educated | 


_. . bas the first claim at the centre, it isthe essential — 
the. circumference. 
 re-settiement in Eretz Yisrael is springing upfrom 

the Jewishly educated areas of the Diaspora. 

ee The process must continue, and it will take time. 
-.. Then the hope can be cherished that Eretz Yisrael 

the pace, RYN. and it is for 
Anglo- Jewry tokeepin step. 

 Itis a debt to Britain, the Mandatory Power, 


the lamp of scholarship burned with a steady 
me. For eighteen centuries the most conspic- — 
names in the Jewish records are those of. 


flame. 


scholars and. writers. Apart from its martyr: 


ology, Jewish history in, in the main, 
story. 
| What is true of the oieih holds good also of 
the religion. : 
not centred round. a dominating personality. 
derives its inspiration from no outstanding figure, 


2: but froma literature. 
A Jewish 


Judaism, unlike other Faiths, is 


The Bible and the Talmud 
are the roots from which it thrived. 


Accordingly, they did not adopt 


the crude method of plunder and massacre, but. 
attempted to sever the people from these roots 
and thus deprive them of the means of ‘spiritual 
and intellectual sustenance. The ancient Roman 
edict forbidding the instruction of the Jewish 
youth in the Torah, and the medieval confisc.- 


_ tion and burning of copies of the Talmud, were a 


A Jewish education is a debt to the precious — 


memories of the Jewish _past—it is an obligation 
-- for the Jewish fature—and a testimony of faith 
in the belief that Jewry stands for an ideal of 
. life which is an inspiration to all that is noblest : 


in the civilisation of humanity. 


ROREAT BOOK BY A GREAT LEADER 


OF JEWISH TROUGHS. 


The work of a man of-yenius.” The Scotsman 


VOICE 
OF JERUSALEM 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


“collection of Jewish essays 
published by Mr. Zangwiil, comprising 


| political and historical subjects, and 


| thie treasures of Hebrew devotion, and ! 


including some of his own lyrics.. 


“To his new book Mr. Zangwill has. nobly 
responded to the call of his blood, and has 
rendered a signal service to the cause of | 
his people.”--Jewish Chrentole. : 


Net. 


more deadly thrust at the heart of Jewry than 
the organisation of a holocaust. But the love 
of the Jew. for his. Literatare was too great to 
be extinguished by even these drastic measures, 
The most ardent desire of a pirent was that his 

child should grow up learned in Jewish lore. | 
The scholar was everywhere welcomed and 
honoured. 
- Wealth of an ancestor, but. in the treatise he hed 
As has often been pointed out, in 
Jewry there has been, with rare exceptions, 


‘The boast of a& man was not in the 


composed. 


aristocracy of knowledge not of riches. 


from out past is the extraordinary manner in 


which Life and Letters have been interwoven. | 
It would be trne to declare that the fate of the — 
one was inextricably ithked with the other. 

The surest evidence of a lowering in Jewish 


vitality is a weakening of interest in Jewish 


‘Literature. A debilitated Jewish spirit is always. 


ss niarked by indifference to Jewish scholarship. 


This symptom is very evident in the life of 


Anglo- Jewry, to go no farther afield. The 
number of works of Jewish interest produced 


in this country is surprisingly small. 


books ; the consequence is that publishers refuse 
to undertake the risk of issuiag works of this 
class, and scholars hesitate to devote years to com- 


position which may never see the light of print. 


It has been a long-standing reproach that the best 
work on the Bible in modern times has been 


_ done by men who do not belong to our Faith. 


The student who needs a Dictionary of Biblical 


Hebrew, a Biblical Encyclopedia or Commentary, 


| In the critical periods of the past, when the 
existence Of the Jews as a separate entity was | 
threatened, we find that salvation usually came. 
through a re-awakened interest in learning. 


means . of 


literature. 


This signi- : 
ficant fact was perceived by the shrewder of the 
‘persecutors who sought to bring about the extinc- 

. tion of Jewry. 


One of the prominent lessons to be ditions’ ub 


writers. “We Jews are losing, if we have not 


lost our claim, to the proud title “ People of the at | 


Book.” 


Worse than. that, in hapsening now. 
We are becoming dependent upon non-Jews for 
_ popular expositions of post-Biblical Jewish Litera- 
ture, Is there nota world of irony in the fact 


that useful annotated translations of several 


Tractates of the Mishnah and anexcellent Short — | 
Survey of the Literature of Rabbinical 


Mejimval Judaism” have been recently pub- 


lished by the Society for Promoting Christian Pe ; 


Knowledge! In the Preface of this last-men- 


tioned book, the authors write, “If only a society 
could be organised on an adequate basis, to be — 
- called (shall we say?) ‘ 
With no other race or nation is — 
there so intimate a relationship between literature — 
In no national history do writers and 

their works figure 80 prominently as in Jewish — 
“ Never was there such an example of 


| dominance of the word. Life was replaced 
_ thought and played and pictured and sang in | 
~. terms of. Jewish life. 


The Mediwval Hebrew 


‘Text Society,’ which would undertake to publish 
the original texts, with English translations (on 
opposite: pages), of the best of these treasures, — 
many a delightful book which is now buried in 
manuscript in European libraries would be given a 
to the world.” The necessity for such a society 
is felt b every student of Jewish Literature: bni 
0 wait for enthusiastic non-Jewstoarrange 


blication of Jewish writings? Such a 


parasitica attitude should be abhorrent to’ every” 2 
Self-respetting Jew. But the mere possibility of 
such a thought is a painfull y- “Clear indication 
decline in Jewish life. 
Past experience teaches: ng what a 

heightening Jewish. vitality and. 
strengthening the Jewish spirit is the fostering @ 
of the attachment to Jewish literature. A Renais- eS 
gance of Letters would contribute largely to a 
revival of interest in Judaism and Jewry gener- 
ally. If we had an organisation which hadas @ 
its object the issue of attractive books on Jewish =: 
subjects sold at a moderate price, it would assist 
The supply would 
help to create the demand. To his credit, be it. 
stated, the Chief Rabbi appears to be. alive to the. 
necessity for an effort in this direction. 

“ Book of Jewish Thoughts” has been a revela- | 
tion ¢ to many a Jew and Jewess,. not to speak of 
those outside our Jommunity, who had no .con- | 
. Ception of the golden ideas imbedded in, Jewish — 
His proposal to provide an edition of 
the Scriptures read in the sy nagogue, furnished — 
with translation and popular commentary, will, 
if brought to fruition, tend to make this,part 
the service more edifying and instructive. 
But, as he confessed to his collaborators, it will — 
be necessary to raise the sum of £5,000 asa 
subsidy, if the. work is tobesold ata price within > 
- the reach of the average would- be purchaser. ae 
It is scarcely dignified for the Chief Rabbi, nor 
should there be occasion for him, to be compelled f 

to go about collecting this amount as a prelimi- _ 

nary to the publication of so essential a part of © 
-_the equipment of a Jewish household. 
erying need for an influential body, with ample — 

financial resources, to undertake ‘this sacred 3 


meterially to attain this goal. 


task. ‘Where can such be found ? 


‘The only source to which we can ‘hopetally” 26 
turn is the Jewish War Memorial, and an effort 7 
towards a Renaissance of Letters comes fittingly —— 
 withia its purview. Thedearth of ministersand- 

teachers, the inadequacy of Jewish education, — 
the fact that Judaism is not a “living force 


throughout the British Empire,” are all direct 


consequences of the weakening of the Jewish : 
‘Were that spirit virile, our young men — 
would come forward if sufficient numbers to. 

_ devote their lives to teaching, every Jewish 
parent would be alive to the duty of making —_ 
adequate provision for the instruction of his — 
| children, and Judaism would become a more vital | 
force in the Community. Anything, therefore, 


that helps to vivify the Jewish spirit will bea 


substantial contribution to the objects which the = 
promoters of the Memorial have in view. 
finally proves true, as seems very probable, 


that the total sum aimed at will not be reached, 


the Council will have to reconsider the con- 
This is not 

@ue tothe lack of men and women with the ability — 
to write, but to the apathy of the Jewish public. 
It is a notorious fact that Jews do not buy Jewish 


stibuent parts of their seheme.. Some will have. 


modified. But which of them be given 


‘precedence as likely to be ultimately of greatest — 
The answer was 7 
given by anticipation twenty yearsagoin “Fout 
Epistles to the Jews of England,” which Professor 
‘Schechter published in the columns ofthe JEWIsH ~ 
“The Renaissance is usually 
described as the momentin historyin which man 


benefit to the Community? 


CHRONICLE : 


discovered himself.. In a similar way the Jew 


‘will also have to re-discover himself. This 
which should be undertaken with a 


Continued on next 
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. town in Europe. 


scape. 


the angels in heaven.” 
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he Wandering Jew. 


? A Yorkshire Legend 


‘By “MAURICE. MYERS. 


To the article on ‘‘ The Wandering Jew,” in 


| the Jewish Encyclopedia, by Dr. Joseph Jacobs, 
appears a list of the appearances claimed for this 


legendary character. The list includes only two 


_ English appearances: Stamford in 1658 and New- 
-. castle in 1790. The collection of the late Mr. 

_ Asher I. Myers includes an eight-page pamphlet 

LAS describing a visit of the Wandering Jew to Hullin. 

1784. The circumstances narrated are attested 

by four Ministers—Dr. 

Reubens, and Mr. Crongh. 


Hall, ‘Dr. 


_ After deseribing the traditional cir cumstances 


os which led to the J ew setting out upon his eternal 
wanderings, the ‘pamphiet gays that “after 
~ Wandering through Asiaand Africa, he roamed to 
__ America, and is now upon bis jour ney to visit every 
In the beginning of last month,” . 
the narrative continues, “‘he landed at Hull, 
Yorkshire, where Dr. Hall, taking him fora cheat, 
caused him to be locked up in a room all night; — 
but the next morning they found the door open, 
though their prisoner had not. attempted to 
| - Dr. Hall sent for Dr. Harrison, in order | 
‘to assist. him in the examination of so great a 
personage, that they might be sure whether he a 
Was an impostor or not. : 
cerning the breaking of the locks of the roomin 
which he had been’ shut up. 
-.. they would attempt to confine him in chains, : 
it would avail. ‘nothing—human force cannot 
confine whom the Almighty has sentenced to 
Wanta resting: place. | 
a-Didimus,” hard of belief, sent fora smith to put 
Strong chains-upon him, but they instantly broke 
Peed asunder, tothe surprise of a thousand spectators. — 
- Not being. able to doubt any longer, they sent — . 
for a painter, and had his picture tn G. 1.” by Mr. Henry W. Sheppard (Cambr 
he neither looked old or young, but just as he 
-. did seventeen hundred and sixty-seven years 
ago, when he began his journey. The king of. 
France hearing of this, wrote for the picture, oe: 
which Dr. Hall accordingly sent him.” 

- The ministers subjected the Wandering Jew | 
_ toa theological examination. 
Moses and the prophets prophesied that the 
-- world in six thousand years would be twice — 
destroyed, first by water, and then by fire.. He 
 ealculated that “there cannot be more than two 
hundred years to come to the time prophesied — 
_. for the world to be at an end; 
time is not known, he said it is not known to — 
“What he had delivered, 
the pamphlet declares, bs is the opinion of 
pious and learned divines.” 


Another problem which the ministers pro- 


pounded was the nature of the mark thatGod set _ 
upon Cain’s head, and why Cain should be afraid 
Be that anyone that should find him would kill him, 

“when there was nobody inthe world but him 
his father and mother.” 

he, though Adam and Eve were the first man and 

- woman God created, yet God created a thousand 
more at the same time. besides them, some of 
: whom were placed in the land of Nod, from 
whence Cain chose him a wife. The mark which 


Continued on ne rt colunun, 
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RENAISSANCE OF JEWISH. 
LETTERS.” 
Continued Srom previous page. 


view to strengthening the Jewish 


can be made only by means of Jewish literature, 


which retains all that is immortalin the 
(Studies in Judaism, second series, p. 199). 

past experience be allowed to influence. 
_ decision, its call to us will be: Establish a ‘‘Vine-- 


yard, "an Academy of Learning, open to all who 


- are eager to study; organise a Society for the 
Promoting of Jewish Knowledge; make the 
.. Jewish Classics accessible to the masses; create | 

- @ love for the treasures of Jewish Literature and 


found in Dr. 


Harrison, ‘Mr.* Hebrew Bible,” 


as it is said, 


They asked him con-. ; then thou shalt have good success.’ 


“G.1" was: bought. from Dr. 


He told them, if _Aldis Wright, 


He told them. that. 


but the exact: 


“ You silly men, said 


following 


Book oO ‘the: Month. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF PSALMS, 
By THE REV. S. LEV y, M.A. 


te his. “ Introduction to the Hebrew Bible” 
(1897), the late Dr. C. D. Ginsburg, after describing 


the manuscripts of the Bible he had collated in. 
England, and restricting himself to those which 


he had daily before him, proceeded to give an 


analysis of the Codices in his own possession. 
Dr. Ginsburg distinguished the Codices in bis. 


own possession by the designation “ G.,” the first 
being called ““G.1.” An account of “G, 1 " will be 
Giasburg’s. “Introduction to ‘the 
pp. 734-743. 
The Colophon, or inscription, 


sacred book has been written at Avignon by the 
humble Astruc d’Escola, and it is finished on the 


fifth day of the nionth Bhebat in the year 5179. 
{January 2od, 1419 C.£. 
enable me to meditate in it and in books like 
unto it, me and. my. children and my children’s 


children to the end of all generations—according. 
‘This book of the law shall not. 


| depart out of thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate | 
therein day and night, that thou mayest observe . 
to do according to all that is written therein ; for . 


. May the Lord graciously 


then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, _ 


Along with. other. Biblicat 


Cambridge, and was given by . him to Trinity 


niversity Press), is an exact transcription of ie 
the text of G. 1, the only qualification of this 
statement being that certain archaic features. oe 
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“THE WANDERING JEW. 


Continued tt om previous colténen. 


Goa out upon Cain’ s head was black, and from 

‘thence the seed of the blacks sprung, so that they. 
who knew Cain when he was white did not know - 
him when he was changed into a bisek.* 
~The W andering Jew was on ‘silrer Midrashic 
ground in his explanation of the concealment of | 
the burial- place Moses. 
Children. of Israel had known where to find it, 
the Devil would have enticed them to believe | 
| there was no God but Moses, and they would have 
- .worshifped Moses as a God; therefore Goa hid 
his body from them.” 


“Said he, it the 


The ministers’ thirst for ‘ntorisesion was 
insatiable. 
can you tell us what makes men and women live 


shorter than they did formerly, and what makes . 
-gickness greater? Said he, formerly men ate less 
“meat and drank more water; 
- ance they preserved | health to the end of a: long 
life ; but now men riot in excess, by which it may 
be truly said, that more destroy themselves this 
way than are lost by the pestilence, sword, or 
_ famine. And as the world declines, so does the 
. pature of men and women, and. all creatures | 
_ therein; but as the world gets shorter and 
shorter, so shall life: of man, even as a span 


long.” 


prophecy : 
world the Jews shall be gathered together from 


all parts of the world, and return to Jerusalem, 
and live there, and it shall flourish as much as 
- ever, and that they, and all others, shall become 
Christians, and that wars will cease, and. the. 


whole world shall live in unity one with another.” | 


Evidently this time is not yet! 


The pamphlet concludes : “And the Rev. 


- Divines thought it convenient to publish it forthe 
the thrilling story of the Jewish People; dispel — 


the ignorance and half-knowledge which have so 
blighting an effect upon the heart and soul of the 
In a word, work for a Renaissance of 
Be Jewish Letters; it will be the seed from which 

‘will flower a more ardent Jewish life. 


*Oné’of the disciples: “ ‘Thomas, which is called 


good of all Christians, and have here set their 


hands and seals, at the town of Hull, in York- 
shire.” The title-page bears “an exact copy of 
the picture sent to the King of France,” and the 
_ brochure is “printed and sold by Ann Bell, 

- Printer, Penrith.” It would be interesting to 


learn if this. is. the record @ woman 
_ printer. 


Sheppard has 


the 
: name, date, and scribe, of “G.1,” is found at the 


end of Chronicles, and reads as follows: “This 


Ginsburg “by. Mr. 
Vice- Master of Trinity College, : 


It is in two volumes, small 
| | "folio, the ‘contents: of the second volume being 

ey being, ike Shomas wrongly bound up by the modern. binder, so that 
the Latter Prophets have’ bees made to. follow. 
Chr onicles. 


FirstT Book OF Par: MS IN THE TE xT 


their 


G. 


Dr. Ginsburg. 


“Now you have resolved this, pray 


by that temper- 7 


The. Jew..is. with the 
“ Before the end of the 


‘Jasvany 28, 


the calligraphy have been. replaced by their 


modern equivalents. 


strated. From the day (July 12th, 1917) upon 
which he first handled this manuscript, Mr. 
been studying its accentuat 


schemes. These, moreover, were partially known 


to him for more than a year before the date | 
mentioned, as revealed in the course of careful — 
‘investigation into the accentual notes of Dr. 
_ Ginsburg’s edition of the Psalms (1913), 
there are still some puzzles which Mr. Sheppard 
does not pretend to have solved, he.is ready to — 

produce irrefatable evidence that the Poetical 
Accents of G. 1 throughout Psalms follow definite — 


rules, and that these rules are nearer to the 


exigencies of the utterance of the: voice of 
reciter and singer than are the rules of the 
modern editions, of Ginsburg, Wickes, Baer, and 
other teachers of the last century—even than 
the rules which governed the eclectic edition of — 
Mr. Sheppard is hopeful 


Ben Chayim himself, 
that, before he has done all that he has it in his 


-thind to do with G, 1 and the Poetical Accents, ee 
he will have been successful in stirring up some__ 
younger. scholars to embark boldly on the study. 
_ of these accents, as found in the m unuseripts, He 
confident: that such. study . would resultatan 
early date in the discovery thatin thematter of - 
‘Poetical Accents the principal surviving manu-— 


scripts fall for the most part intoreadily defined: 
groups. Analysis of Dr. Ginsburg’s notes (which, 


it must be said, are not to be relied on either for on 
comprchensive- 


accuracy | or for. their 
ness) has convinced Mr. Sheppard that G.lis a 


| Prince among an important group of manuscripts. eae 
But it was the independent faShion in which,in 
~ certain accentual crises, G. 1 breaks away from 
its group, to coalesce often with some famous 
manuscript from another group. which led Mr. 
Sheppard to decide that if ever: the way was. — 
opened for: him to edit a manuscript, G. 1 should. 
be his ‘choice: | 
 beforche had seen G. 1. When, through the king 
. hand stretched ‘out to him by the managers of 
the Hort Memorial Fund, Mr. 
encouraged to give effect to his plans, asomewhat = 
prolonged research resulted inthe discovery of . | : 
G. 1 in the library of his own college, Trinity—a. 
piece of scholar’s good fortune which he 
worthy of being recorded. 
As already explained, the was, 
Sheppard 
has discovered an episode in the history ofthe = 
manuscript which: was apparently unknown a 
‘It is identical. with a manuscript. 3 
-once in the Kennicott collection. 
after, the year 1770, it was examined for Kennicott. 


this decision being arrived at: 


by Dr. Ginsburg. 


by Paul Jacob Bruns —being then in the posses- 


sion of D. Bonfils, a Jew, at Leghorn. The = 


examination would appear. to have been perfunc- 
tory, as in the First Book of Psalms many of the 


‘most important variants in the consonantal text. _ 
have not been noticed. 
Kennicott's Dissertatio Generalis with introduc- 
tion, notes and additions by Bruns (who thereby ote ©: 
declared war upon his employer), published ab «= 
Brunswick in 1783, the first few lines of the 
Colophon of the manuscript, shewing the date, _ 
are given in exceedingly careless, fashion. 
Mr. Sheppard promises a second volume to 
But before this second volume: _ 
appears, he hopes to be in a position to give a. 
fuller. history of the fortunes of G.1.. In the. .. 
‘meantime he warns readers that Dr, Ginsburg’s. 
description of the manuscript contains anextra- 
ordinary number of inaccuracies and mis-state- 
ments, and that anyone making use of it without. 
carefully checking «ll Dr. Ginsburg’s citations, —__ 
Jists, tables, and. references generally will find... 
himself landed in chaos ‘when. confronted with 
Mr, Sheppard has ‘contribution of 
enormous value to the historyef the textof the 
_ First Book of Psalms, and we cannot speak too 
highly of his competence and learning. While __ 
the author deserves unstinted praise for hisownp _ 
share, he must be judged singularly fortanate 


his present work, 


in his publishers. The Cambridge University 


Press have seconded his efforts in a most — : 
generous measure, and have served him well 
in their excellent produetion of his notable work. a | 


_Loxpo : ; Printed for the by THE AVENUE Press, Dror Lane, W, and d published at +2, Finsbury Square, B.C—Jaauary 2 28, 1921, 


Many of these archaic — 
“features may be studied in the excellent photo- | 

graphic reprodnction of folio l36a (Psalm xxi.,5— 
work. 
‘In the opinion of Mr. Sheppard, it is in ite, 
aceents' that®the unique value of G. 1 among 
Hebrew manuscripts will be eventually demon- — 


Although 


Sheppard was. . 


In, or shortly 


In the edition of © 
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more. | 
ie ‘The towns are ravaged, the homes are broken up. - 
See The wrath of God went forth, and rolling smoke. 
followed. And through the smoke you can dimly 
see half realized forms, phantoms, in’ full flight, 
chased with spears and swords, hunted like flocks, 

_ and like them lashed and spurred, 
straining your eyes, recognise one of the phantoms | 
lodged the place where the Torah sat ‘en- 


desecration. 


sure of having a Kever Visracl: 
ceive, too, what will appear to you to be mere | 
They are | 


but you can do nothing. 
passivity, 
unspeakable “Wrath. 


saintly - 
eee ‘attached to his people, detached from the world ; 
the Chassidic Rabbi, absorbed in the mysteries 
this’ as of the ‘other world, praying with. 
_. humility but with an ecstasy that is interpreted 
a8 signaling to the enemy of the State, and thus 
eee bringing him swiftly to the world of the spirits; 
the Magid ‘who wanders 


‘Tap 
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Haluzim. 


By J. HODESS. 


Speedily they. move away, fading into. the 


-. Mhisty lands of the ghosts, passing out of sight and : 
beyond the light, 
Yesterday y ou gaw them viv ialy before you; 
‘you knew the world they lived in; the narrow- 
. ness of their circle of ideas; 
on their hearts; the limitation of their imagina-— 


the limits imposed 


‘tion. _ You ‘knew their surroundings, the homes 


they dwelt in, the spiritual atmosphere, their 

¥igid repression, and their moral mentality. There 

theold Synagogue, venerated by age; thereit 

Wasthatthe Jew studied night andday. Therewas 
the little. Beth Hamidrash where the Tsadic — 

prayed; yonder the sfilel, where the famous 

 ¢hassid was trying to obscure passages 

Zohar. 


‘To- that: world you ‘$0 “well is no 


Tt is: wrapped in the folds of black night. 


throned ; he wishes to die in the act of prev enting 
Another vagne: 
be. descried ‘by you; this one is clinging to a. 


You might, 


form mi ight. 


tombstone on the graye of his father so as to be 


bundles: of some strange objects. 


women huddled together lying motionless in 
 @ark cellar, with faces that have the stamp of 
| 


the insane. Ibis the result af that 


You might. ‘per-. 


— ‘Common. pang known to virgins in w hom dread 


‘Hunts their bliss like famished hounds. 
You see these forms in the claws of vultures), 


stricken cold with terror, | 


beyond. words, 


figures. 
looking, 


from town to 
townlet preaching passionately religious rigidity ; 


_. the Rosh Yeshibah engrossed in his pilpulie per- 
plexities 
‘because his hand, owing to declining age, 
‘trembles while performing his work, there- 
fore venderizg him unfit for position ; or . 
the strange silent solemn man who sits 
+ @ay and night in the Beth Hamedrash study- ™ 
‘ae and praying and who; is 


the Shochet, in. melancholy fear 


“CONTENTS. 


THE JUDEAN _ COLONIES, by 


JEW ISH. INTERPRETATION ov 
. History, by Rabbi Dr. Salis Daiches “tii, 


| THE NEW PsYCHOLOGY IN ITs APPLI- 


OATIQN TO MODERN JEWISH LIFE, 


You are doomed to. 
toute 
The spectacle _is 
but you cannot. refrain from 
giving a parting: glance to those vanishing 
‘With a throb of affection you think 
long - bearded Rav 


“ville 


well do: they . know it. 


to the L amed- You—the thirty. six  Teadikim upon 
whom hangs the fate, the very existence, of the 
“universe. 


Shadow and at which you bestow a last 
With a feeling of deep pain you see the | 


* Changing footpaths shift and 
From polluted coverts nigh, | 
Miserable phantoms sigh _ 

Quakes the pall 
- And the funeral goes by.” 


aS You feel a terrible void. The ghastly scenes 
are too much for you. You seek relieffrom the 


black atmosphere charged with- dread, and turn | 
away from ley of death and destruction. 


seck the hive of lite, there emer ges. 
betore you & new vision. It is in bold contrast 
to that inferno from which you have tarned your / 
gaze. You behold, instead of trembling shadows, 


marching speedily, merrily; full ot 


It is the real 
it. is, march 


life, of ener By; and the will to liv e. 
~mareh from ‘terror to 
of the Haluzim. 

Who are they, these Hatusin ? 
suggests an army ; so itis. 
under any apprehension ; 


The name, 
you need not: be 
is not an army of. 


‘destruction as those other armies it was your — 


misfortune to know, especially of late years. It. 
is, on the contrary, anarmy marching to build, 
to create. ‘Those composing it: have come away 
from devouring fires, and while some who had — 
escaped from the Asmodeans are in dreadflight, 
without ‘without hope, without light, wan- 
dering, and wondering whither they are going, 'the 


Haluzim are marching with steady pace. Puede 
have a definite goal, a fixed purpose. 
They,. too, are full of SOrrow ‘they. are 


writhing with bitter anger. But. their faces do. 
not betray their feelings; they do not weep. or 
They are men of action; and it is not for 
them to whimper, to moan and prote:t. 
is not to linger and die, “ not to ask reason way” 
‘theirs is bat to live and do things. 

men of action they despise words. They 
have. chosen their way, and on it they march 
noiselessly, witha modesty becoming those about: 
to conclude an alliance with nature and to nestle 
tomother earth. The road is a difficult one, and 
But they fear no. 
obstacles ; they have been under fires and are. 
proof against the worst trials: Besides, they” 


are armed with such weapons as faith, courage, 
-power, and, above all, love—!ove for their 


people and a burning passion to create a new life, 
a Jewish life. An army with such weapons has. 
nothing to fear. 
they are determined. to win their ey: 
. they will. | 

[tis encouraging to this new ot 
Jew battling for a new life; it is a source of 
inspiration to note that men and women—for the 
 Haluzim are of both sexes—should have come 
_ out of their terrible ordeal, with so much 
and confidence, Should have: remained 
unyielding, and so invincible. 


the life of the Jewish people. — 
_ expression through deeds, not words, to the senti-_ 
ments of love for a National Home. They affix a 
seal of reality to all the prayers and pious 
wishes of Jews for centuries for a return to the 
ancient land. ‘The Haluzim are the outward 
~ symbol of the inward spirit of the Jewish people - 
throughout their generations; they the- 


| embodiment of Jewish vitality. 


can see now in their on 


land—the land—working under a tropical 


R. C.P. eee _ iv. Ve 
krone, by pick and shovel; you can seo scores of 
Regina Miriam Bloch HE thousands more on their way—in Con- 
ABour Psrupo-JEw 3, by Professor Stantinople, ia Vienna, Warsaw, Bucarest; 
Gotthard Deutsch: ...  Kishineff, Koyno, or Berlin~waiting to join the 


A Book OF by the Bers ~other: bettations in transforming the 


| Such are some of the images that are | 
retreating further and further back into the — 


‘Haifa to. Tiberi ias, 


Kindled by a@ Sacred sorrow, 


They are the seed of life, these Helushe— s 
They give — 


he Judean Colonies. 


By ISR AEL COHEN. 


| The Jewish colonies have been deser ibed as : 
the. oases of Palestine, a description that seems 
to imply that the rest of the country is desert. 
Much, only too much, of the country, is indeed — 
bare, through centuries of neglect and devasta-_ 
tion; but there are also large areas under Arab 
cultivation, yielding corn, fruit, and vegetables. oe 
-The-Arab plantations, however, as I saw them | 
on the road from Jaffa to Ludd, and again from. 
present a rather sorry and 
forlorn appearance, still reminiscent, as regards~ . 
thé methods of their. cultivation, of Biblical» 


times. The Arab planter sows his plot of land 


with his own hands, and then rears upon ita. = 
booth of branches, as pictured. one of 
the visions of. Isaiah, wherein he daily sits and 
Watehes, sheltered from the sun, until hiscrop. 
is ready for ingathering. These small, isolated ae 
plantations make for stagnation and monotony, 
and produce only a minimum yield.’ Not so.the ~ 
Jewish colonies, which represent the collective 
effort of an energetic group, bent not only upon — 
providing sustenance for themselves individually, | 
with the aid of up-to-date methods, but alsoupon | 


developing all the phases of communal life. For 


the Jew is a gregarious animal, and in the Pales- :. 
-tinian colonies this quality has. manifested itself 
But 


in its finest and most fructifying form. 
these rural settlements, which now have a histor vo 


of more than forty years, one might perhaps — 
still doubt w hether we could again make the land 


flourish, in spite of the prosperous Jewish farm- 


steads of Argentina and the United States. But 
_ these Jewish rural communes, created without 
experience and developedeamid difficulties, afford 
the surest guarantee that Jewish hands canagain ~~ 
make- the Land of Israel flow ‘with: milk and = 


first st that I visited was the earliest 
established, namely Petach Tikvah. 
history is a record of endurance, privation, and 
disaster, for its founders were stricken-down by ee 
the fever of thé neighbouring marshes and were 


_ compelled at first to abandon their endeavours. 


But soon afterwards they returned tothetaskand 
triumphed, and Petach Tikvah became one of the 
‘and most flourishing colonies. 


Continued on next page. 


HALUZIM. 
Continued from colu mn. 


dinused land into the new- ola Jewish Home én 
to recreate there a new-old Jewish life. 
old world has gone; they have left it for ever. § 9m 
It is ‘a new world they are about to build for |= 

themselves— perhaps also for you, or for your =~ 
They do not say this; indeed, they. . 
_ say nothing; they have the sense of silence, they ; 


children. 


Its initial 


‘It covers. 


‘Their. | 


shun politics, Jewish or otherwise, they abhor | — 


all talk. For. they are just Haluzim, men of 
action, men and women from the Universities, 


from the Gymunasia, from families of credit 
renown, and they are making roads, breaking 
Stone, hewing wood, and drawing water, Théy 
are keen and elevated, for they are possessed of .§ “7m 
‘a new moral kingdom, new sensations of thought, , = 


-a@ burning desire for deed, a passionate thirst for 


_.free.play.of action, action that leads to buildis 
up, The Haluzim—they are the master buil a 


of the Jewish Home, of the shattered Jewi 


‘life? and they will succeed. They dannot fai 


for they are inflexible, — They are ‘proud, 
they 
Burn with one Bame to stand 


Tn natural honour not to bow the knee.” 
And bow they will not, for you will not let —— Ol 
them. You may not be of that 
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asked, 
same reason that thers is LO proper 
road to. the other colonies,” Was the answer. 
“Because the Turks had no desire to improve the 

‘conditions of the country. We wished to iInake 
a road ourselves, although it would have cost us 


aband: on the idea. 


better 
River Andja, but when this. proposal was made_ 
to the Turkish authorities: there was a ‘cry of. 


to have a floét?’ 
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 amarea of 8, 000 acres, atid. a few years 


ago ithada population of 4,500; but it suffered 
seriously during the war, and its inhabitants, 
through various eauses, have. diminished by a 
third. For one mon it was the headquartets 


of the Turkish Army, and for eight months the 


headquarters of the British Army, while for an 
an even longer period it was in’ deat to the shells 


There is no train to Petach Tikvah trom 
anywhere. There is only a diligence from Jaffa, 


which runs at fixed hours and at a leisurely 


pace, and as my time was severely limited I did 
the journey in a motor-car. I was told that the 


~ approach to the colony was rather sandy, but I 


did not appreciate what this meant” until wo 
reached the outskirts. 
many places, it suddenly disappeared altogether 
in a flood of soft, yielding sand. 


go no further. The chauffeur advised us (1 was 


3 accompanied by an official of the Jaffa com-. 


munity) to proceed on foot and send a couple of 
Arabs to his assistance. We ploughed our way 
atong in the sand for at least a qu irter of an hour 
_ before we reached the house of the elderly 
edionist to whose guidance I was recommended, 
“and after he had. sent the required aid to the 
strauded chauffeur, 


“Ww is there. ‘no proper road to colony” 


- £20,000; but we had first to obtain the poermis- 


gion of the ‘Turkish: authorities, and as that. 


would have cost us. another £40,000 we bad to 


The question of transport is 
serious. 


War amounted to A400, 000 cases, besides 800 tons 


_It therefore occurred to us that it would be much. 
carry our products by boat on the 


- indignant: astonishment: ‘What! The Jews 
done. 
-taken to build the road, and. Governtaant. has 
promised to build a railway.” | 


groves of oranges and almonds, of grapes and 


a olives, as well as the woods of cuc.' yptus ‘that 


have been planted to stamp out the malaria and 


from 
gardens. The colonists had finished their day’s 


_ ‘Standing about in groups in the streets. 


-gogue, and the public hall, all 


‘There are two governing a ‘Content 
ixecutive and a Supreme. Couneil, the former 
‘subject to 
elected on a. different basis.. The Executive, 


1,800 electors of both sexes above the age of 


‘twenty: ‘one, and then the Executive conduct the 


election of the Supieme Couneil of forty-five, 


the labourers, the almond-growers, and s9 forth. 


assured that it works well. 
every week, whilst the Chairman, Vice-Chair- 


busily employed in counting up the donations 
oF st by the colonists in the Week of Redemp- 


been subscribed. Public security, which means 


Bad as the road was in 


Onr yield of oranges before the 


Our guide conducted us of the’ 
"plantations, and sh us the far- reaching 


work, and were seated in their doorways or, 
We. 
visited the communal pharmacy (a well-stocked 
and well-arranged store) the school, the syna- 
institutions. 
administered by the elected Council which 
. enjoys the fullest autonomy: 


Tt seems a rather complicated system, but I was 
The Executive meet. 


_Inan, and Treasurer aro in permanent session. 
three officials are henceforth, owing to 
their multifarious and arduous duties, to be paid. . 
We found them, on our visit to the public hall, © 


agriguitaral with twonty:six pupils. The 


. total value of the colony's products before. the 
war WAS. £30,000 & year; now there is overy 


| prospect of a considerable increase. 


The car could | 


| _he related’ to us the 
bos , experiences of the colony during the war, 


Our chauffeur decided to avoid the sandy 


tract on our return journey, and so struck ont 
along a good, hard road, which we fondly hoped 


would continue all the way to Jaffa. But we had 


_ scarcely driven more than ten minutes than we 
- found ourselves, with the darkness thickening, 
in a narrow path, with the branches of the trees _ 


hanging so low that we had to hold our hats in 
front -of our eyes to protect them from injury. 


_ Nor was it easy to do this, for the car bumped 


over so many stray clumps and hollows that we 
were frequently jolted out of our seats. And 


then we came to a little ditch, before which our 
- driver stopped just in the nick of time, and it 
required much patience, ingenuity, and energy 
_ before we arrived safely on the other side. 
our hindrances were not yet over, for we. next 


came among a flock of sheep whom we had no 


desire to slay, and were then impeded by a 
seared jackal, who persisted in running for some : 
hundreds of yards straight ahead of our ear, 
‘despite our united shouts, until finally impelled 
to flee to one side. | 
altogether much worse than the first, and when, - 
- upon reaching our destination, I learned the — 
_ amount of the fare, I offered up a silent prayer — 
ee the immediate construction of a railway, or, 
at least, of an electric tramway from ala to 
 Petach ‘Tikvah. 3 


The second route proved 


having only 14,000 @unam under cultivation. I 


and, by a happy coincidence, when I reached the 
big square in front of the synagogue, his son was 
the first person of whom I inquired the way. Mr. - 
Lubman was at Rishon throughout the period ‘of 
_ the war, with the exception of the month that he 
. Spentin the Jaffa prison with the other members — 
of the Council ofthe colony. Their imprisonment, 
Bo nothing could be by orderof Djemal Pasha, 
But now am happy to hear that Baron. 


‘Edmond de Rothschild has generously under. 


number of women, Who poured forth passionate 
Jamentations among the tombstones of the 


~ cemetery, until at last, after four weeks of despair 
to proyide much- needed timber. The entire 


plantations cover an area of 26,000 dunanmr, apart ~ 
4,000. dunam- occupied by houses and 


to the latter, ‘though they are. 


- interests of the British Army. 
Rishon, who had been proved guilty, was hanged 
-in Damascus, and all the members of the Rishon 
Council were threatened w ith a similar doom. 


hada note of introduction to Mr. David Lubman, eo 
almonds and. an ‘equal quantity of grapes: All 


this has to be conveyed to Jaffa by camels for 
export-a very slow and unsatisfactory method. 


whe has been head of the colony for fifteen years 


| a, was due to the dis- 
covery that espionage had been carried on in the 


Prayers for their release were offered up daily by 


and suspense, the liberated men retarned to the 


‘colony and were welcomed with transports of joy. __ 
Before this disquieting episode took place,. 
Rishon had basked* in the favour of Djemal 
Pasha, who was greatly pleased with ‘its pro- 


gress and prosperity. He placed at the disposal 


of the Jewish settlers 20,000 dunam of dunes 


pose of afforestation ; but after 500 dunam had 
‘been planted with eucalyptus, firs an” pines,and 
~ Djemal Pasha had fled northward, tho effendis _ 
protested to General Bols: who ordered the work s 
tobestopped. 
“The whole of ‘the Arab against 


. the. Jewish settlement in Palestine,” remarked 


consisting of seven persons, are chosen by the 


_ who are appointed by the nine different parties 
or groups of the colony, such as the landowers, 


tion; they informed us joyfully that £9,000 had — 


‘against ‘Arab ‘raiders or robbers, is 
‘maintained by a body of ten armed watchmen. 

whose némber during ‘the ‘orange harvest 
increased to thirty. -Thersisa school containing 


“Me. Lubman, 
the dunes: 
the land themselves, 


The Arabs could do nothing with 
but were loud in their 
coniplaints that the Jews were taking it away. 


‘The Arabs have created nothing; they have 
only destroyed, especially the trees, which we 
have now to replace. On. the other hand, they — 


are benefiting greatly from our doctors. Many 


-of them still believe in the power ofcharms and 

cameos, and if they have an injury they burn 
_ their skin round the affected part to heal it. The 
Arabs have no sense of commupal solidarity such 
as we have; and theif bourgeois class exploit the - 


poor just like: feudal lords. The effendis spend 


‘much money upon fine horses, but you will seldom 
find any books in theirhouses., But as for the 


‘people as a whole, they are good and friendly, and 
believe ‘we-shall get on well with them.” 


avenue of palms. 


But 


‘deal of time. 


famous Heidelberg vat. 


hundred. 


The noxt aay to Rishon- Bion, pro- pot. 
bably the most famous ofall the colonies by reason 
OF its plentifal production of wine. 
nameimplies that it was the first colony to be 
established, its foundation followed that of Petach o 


Tikvah, and it is smaller in area than the latter, 


Although its” 


after the armistice. 
reminiscent of the days of Ahasuerus.. 
flowed in abundance, and, although none did ; 
compel, the warriors drank until they could no 
; longer distinguish between friend and foe. 


tests. 
had returned to the office, and he forthwith regaled. 
me with some details about the business side of — 
During the harvest seagon, — 
from June to August, two hundred men were — 
| employed, and close upon. 40, 000 hectolitres of 
wine were produced per annum... 
“Inthe chair in which you are sitting,” “he 
“there sat afew weeks ago the | 
writer, Mr. Chesterton.” 


One young Jew of 
this great concern. 


obser eyed, 


“began with our cultivation of 


‘During the war the house of Mr. Lubman was | 
favourite of many British and Australian 
officers, anil he spoke with pride of the feiend- 


drank the celebrated local wine, Mr, Labman's — 
son @onducted tie to the famous wine cellars. 


The way led through a beautifulavenueof palms, 


familiarly known as “Lovers’ Lane,” which : 


formed the picturesque setting of the banquet a 


given to the members of the Zionist Commission  — 
soon after their first arrival in the country. 
There were few things that I saw in Palestine 
owing their existence to Jewish effort that 
impressed me so profoundly with the potep- 


tialities of the resettlement as that stately 


It was a testimony to the — 
efficient husbandry of the despised Russian 
and it was a thing of beanty. ‘A 
‘There wasan air of bustle in the wine- cellars, 


as active preparations were being made for the 
vintage that would be gathered the following — 


of. their. kind in the. world, cover a huge area, 
and even @. cursory inspection occupies a great 


month. The cellars, which are the third largest 


There are a vastnumberoft barrels _ 


and vats of various sizes, rduiged side by side like. a 


rows of sombre houses, and mauy of which seemed — = 


to me as large as, if not even larger than the — 


We descended by a stair-— 
ease into the very bowels of the earth, lighting — : 
our way witha shaded candle, and passed through 


narrow gloomy lanes flanked by gigantic square. eS 
chambers, of which there are altogether two - 


Everywhere there were workmen re- 
pairing the barrels, cleaning the vats, or overs. 
hauling the machinery, and often perched at such 
height that they looked just like flies on a@jam- 
Situated in the heart of these mammoth 
. “cellars” is a palatial hall, which could probably 


contain the Queen's Hall of London and leavea — 


margin around for w heeled traffic: It wasin this 
hall that 6,006 British aod Australian soldiers ==> 
‘were entertained toa Christmas feasta few weeks 
Itmust have beenabanquet 
Thewite . 


At length we ascended the staircase ‘and roe 
emerged into daylight, and then. I was shown the : 


- distillery for the decoction of various liqueurs, and oe 


likewise the laboratory in which everything proy 
duced in these “cellars” was subjected to careful 


Meanwhilé the manager, Mr. Meyerovitch, 


And what did he way | inquired, 


told him all about our work 
‘asked him if he would like any further informa- te 
tion, to which he replied that he was not inter- e 
ested in collecting facts.” | 


“That's just the pity of it,” 


; “ Chesterton always ignores the facts, excepp 
between the colony and the coast for the par-— 


when he perverts them, and is thus able to give. 


free rein to his anti-Semitic prejudices.” 


overtaken by the chief Shomer who, mounted . oe 
a well-groomed horse, was going forth on patrol 
duty. We exchanged a Shrlom, andhecantered. 
away briskly, a sturdy resolute figure,symbolof 
the spirit of self-help that will be the mightiest 
factor in the restoration of the ancientland. => 


Oa our return from the wine-cellars we were 


Before I left Rishon, Mr. Lubman gave me a ecu 


“Tell them to come back now,” he said, 


“message to some former members of the colony __ 
- who had migrated several years ago to Australia. Bice 
new 


‘Halt. an- hour’ drive in a broods nie to 


the little settlement of Nes- Zionah, which is also 


known by the Arabic name of Wady-el-Hanin. i 


I alighted in order to ascend a hill, at the top of 


which wasa bell to announce to the neighbouring = 
population the hour for beginning work in the 
‘fields, and the hour for ceasing, and whence Ilhad 


o far-reaching view of the surrounding landscape, 


with Rishon on one side and Rehoboth. on the a 


other. There was an air of peace and stiliness 
over the scene, bathed in a pale bine light that — 


was suffased with the goliien tints of the sctting 
sun; but any tendency towards méaitetion was 
cheoked by the happy shouts of some boysand 
@rlswho were playing football below'the bijiand 
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‘plained Mr, Eisenberg, ‘ 
_ farmers. were taxed: merchants, manufacturers, 
members of professions were exompt. As — 
much as thirty-five per cent. had to be deducted : 
from the net produce’ of the land for the pay- 
‘ ment of taxes and local. rates, and still the 
farmer could live very comfortably on the - 
But it is manifestly unfair that the 
Government should impose a tax of 124 to 15. per 
_. €ent. upon the land and give nothing in return. 
_ ‘This is one of the crass instances of fiscal abuse, 
_ which the British Administration shou'd hasten 
to remove.” 
We then reverted to the object of my 
: ana Mr. Eisenberg mentioned that several of the 
original members of the colony left it at an early 
‘stage for Australia, where they made a great 
deal of money, and afterwards returned to. 
‘Rehoboth, bought land and houses, and have 
prospered eversince, 
“Tell that to our’ fellow- Jews. in 
who are. still hesitating whether they should 
- come, We want them, we need them. — | 


— 


remainder. 
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language of the What a 


ae fal spam of the ages was conjured up by a 
bustling sight! 


I resumed my journey, ‘which now took me 


‘along a road that ascended gradually until the 
country beyond was hidden from view ; but when © 
_ we reached the highest point there spread out 
__ beforé us the picturesque approach to the plan- 
tations of Rehoboth. 
either Petach Tikvah or Rishon, but it is equally 
flourishing. It was founded thirty-five years ago 
by Mr. Eisenberg, who has zealously and prudently 
guided its development throughout, and it was to. 
his house that Tat once wended my way. Mr. 

_ Eisenberg has grown grey in the service of the 
colony, but he still devotes himself to its welfare 

_ With unabated vigour. When he first arrived on 
the site it was little better than a wilderness, 
where only Bedouinsencamped. To-day, thanks 

years of industry and eareful cultivation, the 
Be: property of this colony is worth £800,000, : 
_... The Vaad or Council of Rehoboth consists ot 
five members who are elected annuaNy by all 
_ the settlers, though the women, with flattering 

- eonfidence in the efficiency of their men-folk, 

_ refrain from exercising their suffrage. 
members of the Council have been re-elected - 


It is a smaller colony than 


Some 


for the last thirty years, a testimony not only to 


their personal capacity but also to the communal : 
harmony. As in the other. settlements, so too 
In Rehoboth, the Council control the - various 
public services, such as the water- -supply; medical 
_ service, school, post office, public baths, security, _ 
and the relations with the Government authori. 
a: whilst: they also look after the synagogue, 
| ‘The security is in the handsof a special sub-com- 
--tnittee, and is carried out by day by twenty 
Watchmen and five mounted and by. 


night by eight watchmen. | 


It' is the centre 


of the “ Agudath Netaim” company, whieh 
uae founded ten years ago by. Mr. Eisenberg, witha 
share capital of £75,000 for the. agricultural 
development of the district, 
£2 per dunam for land, which, after improvement, 
| is now worth £6 per dunam, and it can settle — 
a another five hundred families on its. present 
The best tribute to its system of man- 
agement lies in the fact that many people have 
been in its employ since its establishment, and 
> flow have farmsteads of their own. 


“The company paid 


“Under the .Tarkish fiscal system,” “com- 
‘ only landowners and 


‘British Jews, 


et. By Root 


‘ae of physics. 


empires. 
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‘The Jewish Interpretation 


of History. 


By Dk. SALIS DAICHES. 


Natura non facit saltus is an axiom in the 
-“ Nature abhors a vacuum ” is 
a rule universally admitted in the realm of 


science. Modern historians have combined these 
two axioms and transferred them from the world 


of matter to the realm of mind, from the analysis 


of things and their growth to an explanation of 


deeds, or events, and their development, This 


analysis of deeds and events, as recorded in the 
history of humanity, and the application to 
them. of a “causal nexus”—~as applied by 
scientists to physical phenonema—has in the 
Jast few decades developed into a new branch of - 
philosophical speculation, ‘to which the 


has been given, “Philosophy of History.” A less 
ambitious title—and one more commonly used 


by English writers—is the one embodied in the 
heading for this article. 


The term “Interpreta- 
tion of History” certainly defines more correctly — 
the attempts: which modern historians are 


making to interpret events as the effects of 


certain ascertainable causes anid as occurrences 


which command our attention on account of the 
likelihood of their repetition i in 
| and circumstanc es. 


The attempt to ‘the of 


as a manifestation of existing forées: 
e (uncontrolled by, or independent of, the will or. 
whim of the individual man) first became dis- 
cernible in the writings of the English and Seotch — 
historians of the eighteenth century. 
Renaissance and the rise of rationalism in Europe 


The colony, which contains 1,200 Jews, ne enabled the historiographer on the Continent of. 


ec annual budget of nearly £2 500, but this does 
Be. not include the. upkeep of the synagogue and the | 
ae school nor the work of relief. 


: ‘Europe to examine the records of the past with - 
-g more critical eye and to re-arrange the pages 
in the annals compiled by the writers of the 
3 ancient world, it. was only in the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the. new (“ pragmatic”) school of his- 


toriography arose in the British Isles, It was 
men like Edward Gibbon, William Robertson, and 


David Hume that began to write history in a 

manner which enabled them to act not merely as 
‘ recorders, but alse as interpreters, of the events. 
‘they described, to pose not only as admirers or 
detractors of the persons they dealt with, but as 
- analytical exponents of the rise and fall of men 
as well as of the rise and fall of nations and 
It is the work of these men that. 
cleared the road fora Mommsen ora Ranke in | 
Germany, for a Taine in France, a Leeky or a 
‘Buckle in England. 


It is not to be ‘assumed, g aR, that a 


| philosophy of history can only be construed from 
an empirical point of view, and that it is only 


the actual writers of history that can arrive (a 


. posteriori) to conelusions which amount to an — 


interpretation of the facts recorded. Philosophers 


like Leibniz or Hegel were able to extend their 


metaphysical speculations to. the study of the 


evolution, or devolution, of men and nations, — 
and to apply their rationalistic and optimistic 
 gonception of life to history and its interpreta- 
- tion, while the matorialistic exponents of man 
and the universe never hesitated to apply their 
method of reasoning (but, of course, not that of 
experimenting—and herein lies their weakness) 
to historical events and their scientific explana- 
tion—without waiting for the approval of the. 


actual historiographer and his empirical confir. 


mation of their a prior theories and conceptiongs 


In order to be able fully to appreciate the 


os Jewish interpretation of history—which is part 
of the Jewish conception of life—it is necessary 
» to refer to the conflict which still prevails in our 
days between the different schools of thought, 
‘and the effects which the historico-philosophical 
theories of various writers -have had on the 
‘eonduct of men. and nations. Without 


For. 


into an analysis of the * plrysiological ’ " or 


economic conceptions of develop 


went’ (making 
and the climatic siudibions, or economic factors 


 pesponsible for the course of a people’s history) 
and without investigating the soundness of the 
-.jndividualistic conception of a Nietzsche or the 
‘militaristic exposition of @ Treitschke or Bern- 
hardi, it:will be easy to point out the great signi- 
. fieance which our method of reading the history 
the past must have fer. the present and the 
future.’ For it is upon the lessons derived from 
‘the past that men and nations base their con- 


‘ 


While the 


and the events of the tast decade or 
shown so clearly to what extent the fateofthe = =~ 


nations depends upon the philosophy of history 
formulated and propagated by their leading men. 


It is also clear that there must be anintimate 
connection between the teachings of the religion. 
man profeises and the conclusion to which 
man’s philosophy of history leads him. It would 
be just as impossible to combine the optimism —_ 
of a philosopher like Hegel with the religious — 
teachings, say, of Buddha, as it would be to. 
harmonise the more or less materialistic interpre-— 
tations of history of Thomas Buckle, Harold . 


Rogers, or Max Nordau with the conceptions of 


- life taught by Judaism and embodied in the Bible, : 
and Rabbinic literature. 


evidently through a of the 


close. bearing which the reading and interpreta- 
tion of history has upon man’s rélation to God 


and to his fellowmen, as well asuponthe conduct 
of nations and their relation to each other, thap- == 
‘the exponents of Judaism have from the earliest a 


times endeavoured to interpret history. as the 


manifestation of God's will and power in the: 


doings and the experience of man, andas offering | 


the same field to the moralist and religionist as 
nature does to the physicist and the scientist = 
Judaism is based on history: The very fact that 
the greater part of the Bible is. made up ol. 
historical narrative and the. rest consists a... 
observ ations on the events recorded, or of pre. 
dictions of their consequences intime to come, 
shows clearly that the revelation of God in the 9 
history of men and nations is the most. essential 
doctrine of Judaism. As nothing is accidental in 
nature so. there is nothing accidental is history. — 
A deus ex machina i is unthinkable in either sphere. — 


The trend of. thought’ that finds expression in 


such a saying as, “ Had the shape of the nose of . 

_ Cleopatra been different the course of the histery 
of the world would have been diffdrent,”. is. 
entirely incompatible with Jewish teaching. If ~ 
Cleopatra's noge was 60 shaped that it fascinated 
kings and emperors, or if, eg, Esther's beauty 
go impressed Ahasnerus that he made her his 
Queen, if was just.as much. due to God’s provie 
dence, and just as much part. of his plan forthe > 
shaping of the destinies of nations, as was the _ .° 
’ discovery of the infant Meses in the flags of the 


Nile by Pharoah’ 8 ‘daughter, or the meeting of 


Saul and Samuel caused by the loss of the assés : 


Saul’s father. 


gJehudah Halévi points ‘on in ‘his Cuzari” 
that the God of Israel prefers to be known asthe 

- God of History rather than as the God of Nature. | 
At the revelation on Sinai-He proclaimed Him-. 
self as the Lord God “who brought thee forth 
_of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bonds. 
age,” not as the God who made heaven and 
earth, The design and purpose thatcan bé dig- 
- eerned in the shaping of the destinies of menand = 
natiens are constantly pointed to by prophet, 
-psalmist, and sage in the same way and with the 

same emphasis as the design and pur pose which... 
are diseernible in the work of nature, and the 
‘author of the design is the same powe' asthe = =| 
one that executes them, the same power in — 
nature as in history. It is the same God that 
yaade heaven and earth, that redeemed Israel 


from Egypt, that sent Nebuchadnezzar to destroy 


Jerusalem, that made Cyrus King of Persia and =. @ 
Babylon, that gave. yietory to the Maccabeans, 
» that enabled Titus to burn the Temple. The God © 
of Creation is the God of the Revelation,and the = 7 
God of the Revelation is the God of History, and 
the God of History is the Judge who weighsthe . 
deeds of men and nations, decrees life and death, 
allots reward and punishment, and distributes 
blessings and curses among individuals and 
peoples in accordance with the demands of 

justice and the requirements of ultimate... 


“But it the design and the inter- 
: ED of God can be demonstrated in all a 
historical happenings, in the rise and fallofmen —__ : 
as well as in the rise and fall of nations, is i¢ 
possible to define the..design, to. ascertain. the 


purpose and to explain the intervention as being — 


the outcome of the love and care which the — - 
Creator evinces for His creatures, which the 
Master of Man displays because of His concern sg 
for thé survival of His handiwork and the attaim- =] 
ment by His creatures of the highest kind of 


moral life which mén and nations could live? a 


Judaism gives no more empbatic answer to any oe 
then Goes to this: Israel's own 


to tho of 
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of humanity at large. 


and fulfilled their 


mever have died. 


B21, Xiv., 3-27). 


passages. 
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truth of this idea. are due 


its repeated failure to advance along the road of 
progress—moral, social, and religious progress— 
which the God of the Patriarchs and the God of 


- Sinai had mapped out for it, and which it was 
commanded to pursue not only for its own good, - 
but forthe good of all nations, for the benefit 
Had the kings and rulers 
- who were sent to. punish Israel understood this, 


had such mighty conquerors as the Kings of 
Babylon or the Emperors of Rome realised this, 
mission. without mocking 
Israel's God and without placing their own brute 


_». force above the demands of justice and right, 
> they would never have fallen, and the nations 


who followed them and worshipped them would 


illustration of this idea than that contained in 


-Tsaiah’s oration addressed to Assyria as the 


“rod of God’s anger,” and “the axe that boasts 


the main. events in his people’s history (Jer. 


25), or than Job, the Psalmists, theauthor 
the Book of Kings and Chronicles, the writer 
of the Books of the Maccabees, the sages of the | 
‘Talmud, and the teachers of Judaism in later 
- Rabbinic literature have done it in innumerable _ 
It gan all be expressed in the pregnant — 
phrase of the Rabbis that 39? 
22 “all that God doeth is done for the best,” 
-.@nd in their conclusion that a man does not even _ 
_- knock his finger unless it is decreed from above - 
pap > OX RIK AD OWN PR 
The Reader will have no difficulty in ascer- 
| taining that neither the Bible, nor the Apocrypha, 
' nor the Talmud, nor any of the later Jewish 
Writers deem it right to record any event of - 
_. historical importance (with reference to Israel 
or to any other nation) withont giving the inter- 
pretation in the sense: already indicated, and 
emphasising the moral lesson to be derived there-_ 
The lesson is that prosperity and pro- — 


gress always follow righteousness and godliness 


 . (“righteousness exalteth a nation”), and that 
defeat and ruin are the inevitable consequences 
_ of wrong-doing, immorality, arrogance, disregard — 
Both 
great and small, proud 
~ and humble, are inebitenaate in the hand of God,’ 
their achievenients or tailur es serve a-great 

4 ‘Divine purpose. Even victories on the battlefield 
are of no consequence and of no lasting value — 
‘unless they are won in the cause of justice, 


of the laws of God and the rights of man. 
nations and. individuals, 


and are followed by some great good which 


enhance the glory of God, the dignity of man. 

_. Defeat may serve this purpose as well as 
victory, and victory may worse than defeat 
| not God Himself that has triumphed. 


Had ‘Maccabean wars and victories not 


resulted in the defeat of the Greek gods, in the — 
purification of the Temple, in the rekindling of 
_ the sacred lamp, and in the return of the Jewish 

- people to the service of the one and only God, 
the heroic deeds of the Hasmonean priests would . 

~ mever have been made the canse of celebrations. — 

They would never have lived in the memory of 


‘the Jewish people and would never have been 
recorded in our history and celebrated as great 


and inspiring eveats. It is not surprising there- 


fore that in the prayer of thanksgiving that we. 

_ offer up on Chanucah for the Maccabehn victories — 

we do not hesitate to describe the Jewish 

warriors as “the weak” and the Syrian enemy 
“the strong”. Mod), thas 
_ demonstrating our belief that real strength does. 

‘not lie in material power but in the righteousness” 


of the cause for which the warrior fights and his 


readiness to serve God with his last breath. . 
This is Why the Jewish people never erected 
_.. Monuments. to. its. “conquering. heroes,” but....am 
sanctified the graves of its martyrs and 
— the memories of its sages and saints. 


TIT, 


‘There is no more striking 


Wednesday, 


| “endeavour to pierce ‘the veil of the future, to 


visualise with our mind’s eye the attainments of 
coming generations, and to “foretell that which 


will befall us in the end of the days.” Neither 
: optimism nor. pessimism, neither idealism nor 
materialism, neither rationalism nor my sticism é : 
could be allowed by any thinker to permeate his 


conception of life or of history unless he extended 
his contemplations to the future as well as to 


the past, and based his conclusions on the nature 
‘of the coming events as he foresees them, asmuch 


as on the occurrences of the past as he knows 
them or interprets them. And this is what 


nearly every thinker who has tried to interpret 
history has done. The leaders of Judaism have 
It is, indeed, the prophetic glance 
into the future that has enabled the Jewish 
student of history to correct the impression that. 


done it, too. 


he gained from the past, and has put the seal of 


a } ‘optimism on the Jewish interpretation of history 
against him that heweth therewith” (Isaiah 

| Nor would it be possible to _ 
- interpret history in a more moralistic way than . 
Moses interprets it-in his last oration to Israel {in 
Deuteronomy), than Hanbah interprets it in her — 
wnique prayer (I. Samuel ii., 1-10), than Jeremiah 
-. explains it in his moving supplication surveying. 


and conception of life. For how could the Jew 
be an optimist—as he always has been—if he 
limited bis sphere of vision to thé past and the pre- 


- gent. Where could he find consolation for his past — 
‘sufferings, compensation for his present. losses, 
and an explanation for his survival throughout 


the ages, if not in the future and what it may yet 


bring him? The Messianic conception of the 


future is therefore a necessary complement, or iO re found in a remarkable phenomenon which is 


said. to be quite common in the: Ghetto of New 
York. The Saturday morning: market is a busy 
hive’ of Jewish industry, and many 


corollary, : of the nationalistic and optimistic 


conception of history that permeates Hebrew and . 
‘Jewish literature, and the combination of these — 


two conceptions can be traced in all our sacred 


writings—from the oldest passages of the Bible © 
to the most recent additions to our Prayer Books. — 
- The “end of the days” foreseen by the Hebrew 
prophetsis. really the beginning of the realisation © 
of God’s aim in creating the world and in select- 
ing Israel to convey this truth to humanity. 
For while it may. be necessary to resort to faith — 
in a “ world to come,” when reviewing the brief 
life of an individual and estimating the relations - 
. in that life of merit and demerit. to reward and 
punishment, to joy and sorrow; to happiness and 
misery, and while it may have been difficult for _ 
Hebrew sages to suppress an occasional wave of 


individual—while, indeed, 


in another world—tho demonstration of God's 


justice and righteousness, as displayed in the fate 
of nations and. the experience of Israel, could - 


easily be undertaken by men of faith and of 


vision, of imagination and of inspiration. The: 
Hebrew prophet. could give expression to the. 
faith that was in him regarding the ultimate 
| victory of right over might, and the sure triumph | 


of righteousness and love, by. turning his. eye 


- away from the past and the present, and depicting 


the messianic age—the redemption and restora- 


tion of Israel, the universal recognition of the one 


and only God, the abolition of war and oppression, 
the reign of brotherhood and universal peace—in 


the glowing sermons of Micah and Isaiah, and 
the inspiring vision of the “coming of the — 
Lord’s anointed” for whose advent the Jewish © 
‘has been waiting and praying throughout 
the ages, and whose coming may, indeed, be near 
Sucha conception of the “end of the 
days” seems to be much grander and much more. 
in accordance with the craving of the human. 


-soql than the “end of the days” foretold by some 


_of the universe. 


-national—a meaning and an object, and makes it 
worth living. 


arid that will enable Israel to prevail. 


ANGLO-vEWRY'S mosT POPULAR 


ALL NEWSAGENTS, 


scientists of to-day, who can see the sun grow 
cold and the earth finish its existence as a frozen: 
ball whirling about in the infinite 


The Jewish of history is the only 
philosophy that gives life—both individual and 


It is the faith contained in this 


| _A philosophy of history cannot ‘be THE EWISH V TORLD 
complete if it is satisfied with drawing con- 
7.) — clusions and deriving lessons from the known | 
‘past, and fails to draw the unknown fature into 
- the orbit of its vision or spéculation. For we 
egannot possibly form an adequate opinion on 
value of the past,’or come to a final conclu- 


T he New. in its 


to Modern 
Jewish Life. 


‘SNOWMAN, 


M.D.. 


The most casual observer of Jewishrlife, as he 
lived under modern conditions, will be struck _ 
with the numerous incongruities and perplexities — 

' which it presents.. The Anglo-Jewish community 
especially serves an excellent type of an 
apparently illogical and inconsistent manifesta-_ 
_ tion of Jewish life. 


Modern Judaism,‘ in its 
practical expression and actual development, 


does undoubtedly constitute a. very difficult — 


problem, but it is one which may possibly be 


elucidated, if examined from its psy chological | | 
aspect, in the light of the more recent advances 


which have been made the of 
analy 


Some concre ete of the 


| ala are referred to will serve to défine the 
| subject under consideration, and willatthe same 


time demonstrate the obvious ee. 


: interest which it possesses. ie 


The most striking illustration of our subject 


a Jewish 
pedlar or huckster occupies the slack aceain of 
the Sabbath morning by the study of. the. Sedrah 


of the week, and its commentaries, from me 
Pentateuchal volume which finds a spe on his” 


stall or barrow. 


To take an analogous example: nearer. home. 


The psychology of the lay loaders of sy nagogal — 
institutions is such, that: they may discuss 


‘arrangements: for Sabbath services of rigidly 


orthodox: character, while trav elling to business — 


on ‘Sapurday morning in.a smoking carriage. It 
is quite common to see a person become a pro- — 
 tagonist of traditional Judaism, and yet violate: 


_ its institutions while advoeating its cause. 
pessimism (such asis found i in Jobor Ecclesiastes) — ts 


when dealing with the experience of the — conduct in Jewish life. 
the problem pre- 
sented by the question of theodicee, of 17 YN) PTS. 
Be", 


There is a host of. other of 
We all know the ‘ene 


- which strictly adheres to the laws of Kashruth— 


. during Passover onl; We aré to- da witnessin 
could not be solved by the — uring ys y g 


Rabbis in any other way than by reference to 
life after death and to reward and punishment - 


the evolution of a mentality among a number of 
professing Jews, which permits their children to _ 
be removed from a Jewish enviroment during 


their school age, so that all the formative 


influences which mould their character and 
determine their future come from Christian 


_sources. Then there is that remarkable product — 


of modern conditions, the phenomenon so well 


known as the Yom Kippur Jew, that noexplana- 
- tory definition is required. It is hardly necessary _ 
to add any further illustrations of those who 


“hold with a stumbling mind a wavering faith.” 


Our task is to endeavour to offer some rational ‘as 
solution to this apparently irrational religious 
position. 
by contumely, ridicule, admonition, and 
exhortation, in the vain hope of effecting improve a 
“Perhaps a greater prospect of stvcess 
may be anticipated if these. aberrations ea. 
religious conduct can be treated o on ime 


Hitherto this inconsistency has been. 
ment. 


‘of psycho- -analysis. 
It is-an interesting fact that the work of a 
Jew, Sigmund Freud, has given the greatest 


impetus to the practice of psycho- ‘analysis. 
Freud occupies the foremost position to- -day in. 
the world of psychology, and if we incidentally. 
recall the circumstance that Bergson dominates | 
’ the field of modern philosophy, while Einstein’ 


has achieved an epoch-making revolution in 


physics, it is merely to emphasise the truth that, 


the mind of the Jew is. not 


The thesis present-day 


| psychology is thaf of the duality of the mind. We 
_ are folly conscious. of some of our mental 
_ processes, but there are others which go on 

. Within our mind, and of which we are; 


tirely unaware. In other words, - we. all . 


‘possess a conscious and a sub-conscious mind. 
It is impossible, in this communication, to detail .— 
. the evidence which proves the existence of | 


these two forms of consciousness. It must. 


suffice to say that this view is ‘universally 
ide : -logiste, eyen by those who are not in.agreement._ 
with the details of the theories which Freud has 

. slaborated. The unanimous teaching of modern 


accepted as a fundamental axiom by all psycho- — 
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consciousness ? 


sefousness, 


gonscious mind. 


permeates the conscious, fashix 
and guiding our actions, an 
us the kind of people we are. When we 
" think loosely on a subject or ghirk the solution | 
oft an inconvenient problem, or allow ourselves 

to drift into Mogical habits of thought, we are 
allowing the sub-conscious mind to get control of ‘ 


the race. 
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our odaduct is guided, and our hehaviowe is regu: 
lated, not by the conscious mind alone, but by the 
resultant of the interaction of the conscious 
with the sub-conscious mind, 
in life is influenced not only by ideas and feelings 


_ of which we are aware, but also by emotionsof __ 
which we are unaware,in that they only existin | 


our sub-conscious mind. The genius of Freud 
consists of his method of exposing emotions and 
memories pent up in the sub-conscious mind, 


and transferring them to the conscious mind. 


This method is technically known as “free- 
association,” 
‘analysis. 


Freud intedanoed this method for the treat- é 


ment of hysteria, a diseasé wherein the patient’s 
. mental state results in disorders of conduct 
or of sensation, é.¢., @ neurotic condition. 


_ These theories are, therefore, applied to the. 
_ normal mind, and are invoked to explain our 


ordinary conduct in life, including our vagaries, 


foibles and vices, as well as our qualities and 


virtues. Thus the new conception of psychology 
- which was originally directed towards the inter- . 


pretation of hysterical disorders, is now in vogue 


‘social organism to which we belong. 


this standpoint. 
is, in a sense, & 


and ethical system. 


| Ahypothesi, all the 
gig ewish life result from the combined action of 
sub- consciousness. 


Jewish consciousness and | 
The meaning of consciousness: is fairly obvious, 


endowed at birth, and which is active during life 


in a concealed and unrecognised guise. There is 
_ @ consensus of opinion that the great instinctive | 


forces which constitute sub-consciousness are 
a closely connected with the primitive impulses 


towards self- -preservation and the preservation of. 

If this be so, we may fairly assume 

oe - that the Jew inher its. as part of his subconscious * 
mind the primal instinct towards racial preserva-. 

| Every Jew, therefore, possesses a certain — 

amount of potential psychic energy which is’ 


the race. 


tion. 


- expended in the direction of preserving his race— 


though he be entirely: 1 unaware of force 
But this force ig not ot value. tothe 
as long as it is merely a factor of sub-con- 
and does not emerge the 
The activity of the sub-conscious 
. by itself is useless and even harmful; it is the 
part of the. mind which is active in dreams; it 
erratic: 
a behaviour, superstitions, and absent- -mindedness. 
If an otherwise rational person harbours a 
prejudice or superstition which does not accord 
. with his ordinary plan of conduct or character, 
he is probably being influenced by his sub- 
The souree of a person's: 


‘conscious, 


is the cause of unreasoning fears, 


-. gudden impulses and of his instincts arise in 


sub-conscious; purpose and originate 


a in the conscious mind. 


- distinet ; they interact, and the sub- conscious 
ing our thoughts 


the conscious. 


Looking at our subject from this point: of: 


; aap one must assume that much of the Jewish 
activity which is displayed at the present day is 


: mainly the product of sub-conscious minds. In | 


80 far as the practice of Judaism is limited to 
rites and ceremonies, this sub-conscious element 


of necessity, very pronounced. Psychologists 
sub-conscious mind of anadult tothe 
 moind of the child; and the mind of childtiood is’. 
“observances are neglected with complete im- 
training is not calculated to 


compare 


compared to the collective mind of the childhood 


Our conduct 


primal instinctive forces. 
_ tory to which are relegated certain emotions 


or more as 


‘The 
_-« suecess of this method of treatment seems to : 
tonfirm the theories upon which it is based. 


sciousness by appropriate means. 
or feeling flashes through our consciousness ; but 
our better self immediately recognises it as an 
unworthy emotion which must be got rid of — 
indeed, ‘the feeling may be one so 
! entirely out of. harmony with our normal men- 


forthwith ; 


remains there as a buried memory. 


- conduct. 


‘that 


not been born a Jew.’ 


contributing to sub-conscious. 


Symbolism, ritualism, and cere: 


4 “life of alli races of mankind in early history ; : ‘the 


mind of the csild still loves all these expressions 


- of symbolic activity, and there is an inborn ten- 


dency in the subconscious of adult hed 
cherish them, 


But the. mind is: 


more than the storehouse of certain inherited 
It is also the deposi- 


which have, in the past, been active in our con- 

scious life. If we go through some painful 
physical experience, the very terror of which 
impels us to forget it, we may fondly think the 
memory of it has passed into oblivion—but, in 


- point of fact, the emotion may only have been 


repressed into the subconscious mind, wherein 
it is dormant, and may be. brought into con- 
Again, wish 


tality, that we repudiated it ignominiously, and 


hardly dare contemplate how it intruded itself — 
momentarily into the mind. The emotion asso- 


‘elated with this type of wish also becomes 
account for our abnormalities of conduct when 


we depart from what is the normal standard of © 
| The 
- scope of the new psychology has been extended — 
_ from the purely psychical, to embrace the social © 
a within its purview, and, therefore, some features. 
of religious life may legitimatély be studied from 2 
: Jewish life lends itself with par- 
- ticular appropriateness to this study, because it ; 
a code of social life, @ ‘multiform 
| institutionalism for ‘conserving a special moral 


repressed into’ the subconscious mind, and 
scious mind thus contains a store of emotions: 
which were at one time generated in the .con- 


scious mind, but. which have been repressed. 


| ‘These: repressed emotions occasionally give rise 
toa great deal of trouble; they are, as it were, 
bottled up under a tremendous pressure which 
becomes communicated to. the conscious mind, 
culminating in Gisordered: of mental | 
2 physiology.. | 


Pursuing our previous line of 


: may now seek for the possible effect of repressed: 
emotions on the life of the Jew, in his religious 
The application is quite plausible, for. 


bted! | 
but what is the scientific significance of sub- Paani mast undoubtedly be one repressed 


= It represents, primarily, a store 
| Of latent psychic energy with which we are 


emotion widely prevalent throughout Jewry. It 
may be suggested that this emotion is the feeling 

which Heine’ expressed i in the words, “Judaism 
not a religion but a misfortune.” | 
of thé race, as well as of the individual, testifies 
sacrifices, 

hardships, and dangers, and that it is always a 

_ serious handicap in the material side of life. The 
psychic force which .concerns itself with the © 
well-being of the individual flashes the thonght 


‘Judaism involves difficulties, 


through the mind: “ How: much bettér if I had 


as unworthy and treacherous; but itis harboured - 


in the sub-consciousness mind, and it may exert 


its influence in producing in an individual a type 


“of religious conduct’ which is inexplicable on the 


basis of his conscious mind. 


Jew inherits, as part. of his subconscious mind, 


the primal iastinct towards the preservation of _ 
_ the race. If his subconscious mind acquires— 


as is now suggested — —emotions of an antagonistic 
nature,. subconsei ious mentx} conflicts must néces- 
sarily result. The study of mental conflicts is 


one of the ‘dominating factors in the psycholo- 
The obvious — 
‘mental conflicts are, of course, in the conscious 
mind, and the Jew is provided with an additional | 
supply of material for mental conflicts owing to | 
the peculiar political, religious, and social position — 


gical investigation of conduct. 


which his group occupies in the world. Besides 


the struggle of-ideas, of which the individual is: - 
- well aware, there is often a conflict between the | 
conscious and the sub-conscious, and, as we have 


just premised, there is also a conflict within the 


life will. vary with the relative proportions of 


Jewish instinct which is active in his conacious- 


ness and sub-consciousness respectively, — 


mental conflicts, from which the non-J ewish 
child is immune, The child is taught certain 
obligations of J ewish observance : he is told that 


these duties are intrinsically important, and that 


they are the main factors which have preserved _ 
the Jewish race. In his daily life, however, the 


‘child sees that these obligations are not acknow- 


ledged, that the laws_are broken, and that the . 


Pu 


nant 


‘Thesubcon- 


The experience — 


The emotion is repressed 


But we have previously. assumed that ie 


The intensity of Jewishness which © 
the individual. Jew evinces in the conduct of his 


~The Jewish child, whose religious training is | 
| conducted undér modern conditions, is put toa 
psychological. strain that imposes upon 


Moses i in Literature: 


By REGINA MIRIAM BLOCH. 


The more one studies the history and phroni- 
aes of the East, the more deeply one becomes 


- puzzled by their similaritiesin ideas, poetry, con- 
ception, legend, and etymology. Theinterchanges 


of language are not the least fascinating branch. 


of this entrancing study. Many words appear to 
me to be distinctly Egyptian in their origin. An 
Indian once pointed out, that he believed the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, Rameses I, had derived his ~ 


name from Ram, the hero of the Sanscrit 
Ramayana epic. 


have been connected philologically with Moses, 


who, as it will be recalled,.is reputed to have... 

studied in the colleges of Egypt. 
Like Abraham, Moses figures in the Mahor- 3 

In this portion 

 Al-Khidr instructs Moses by divers acts, which - 


medan Koran (Ch. xviii., 59-81). 
are not easily comprehensible to him. Moses is 
made to play a somewhat lowly rdéle through- 
‘out, which is. best explained by the legend- 
ary character of the parables. 


with Phineas, Elias, and St. George, averring 


that his soul migrated through all three succes- — oe 
sively. Others state that Al-Khidr’s real name 


was Balya Ebn Malcan, and that he lived during 


the reign of Afridum, an early King of Persia, - 
and existed to the time of Moses. This. theory 

is of. interest, as the smoke of myth is never. 
without some original fire, and thus we link up : 


- Moses: at once with Mitzraim and Media. 


Spring Rice.. 


on next page. 


‘THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY IN ITS APPLICATION 


TO MODERN JEWISH LIFE. 
Continued from previous: column. 


Similarly, I have often thought | 
that Tahutmosis (the Egyptian kingly name more ‘ 
familiar to the general public as Thothmes) may. ae 


There are, however, other legends of ‘Stones ee 
in the East which might have hailed from our . 
own Midrashim. Moses is twice referred to in 

a beautiful love story, “Valeh and. Hadijah, sk 
translated by Mirza Mahomed and the late Sir 
‘On page 57 in this attractive a 


Al-Khidr is tho. 
prophet whom the Mahommedans have confused 


a type of mind which maintains religious 


consistency. 
Modern conditions! in Europe, and in America. 

—atany rate—have created a new psychical force 
which operates powerfully on the Jewish child ~- .. @ 
and adult alike—the force of Assimilation. -The i 


_ psychological analysis of the meaning of this 


term is too lengthy a process to be undertaken = =§ _& 
-here, but this force is probably the most potent: | : 
factor in the production of theattenuated Judaism — 
Much of the J udaism 


which we see about us. 


amidst which we live is the result of the conflict See 


between the conscious desire for Assimilation 
and the inherited sub-conscious. fear of its conse- 
quence for the well-being of the race. These 
conflicting forces. may influence the life of indi- 

vidual Jews to an extent which produces some- 


thing very akin to “dissociated personality,” and 
perhaps this accounts for some of the glaring 
religious inconsistency which prevails. | 


The force of Assimilation, acting upon the —. 
collective or group mind of Jewish masses, 


probably produces an effect of quite a different 


order; it creates an anxiety to be “like unto the — 


nations of the earth,” in political form—i.¢ the 


national idea in Judaism. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the fore- ; 


going remarks constitute the merest sketch of am 


intricate and complicated study, and aims at 
nothing more than being suggestive. It willhave | 

served its purpose if it‘ draws attention to the 
possibilities of the psychological investigation of 
Indeed, the develop- 
‘ment of Jewish religious history is unintelligible =§= 


the conduct of Jewish life. 


without appreciating the changes in normal 


psychology which have occurred during the course 
Rites and ceremonies 


of four thousand years. 


_avise.in.one plane of thought, but if they survive 


into another plane of thought, their reason, 
purpose and meaning, and even their sanction aa 


undergo a change. 


The practical value of the new psychology 
lies in the possibility of applying itsconclusions jg § @ 
to educational methods and mental training. — >: 


When all the anticipations of the Jéwish War 
Memorial scheme arrive at the stage of realisa- 


tion, the achievement of its aims and aspirations 
certainly bepromoted,ifanexpertinreligious, 
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dazzled all present (Koran vil., 
the apricat (zardalou).” 


tradition. 


to lack of. space. . 
Prophet Moses and Sultan Zomzom,” 
dictated to Mr. Long worth Damesin 1993 by Baga 


desert place. . 
their abode beneath the ears, the sockets of the - 
eyes were full of earth and filth, and the hollows — 
_ of the nostrils were fall of fine dust, and the dried- 
‘up teeth had dropped out of the fair mouth. 
' Lord Moses put up a prayer tothe Holy Lord: 


earth.’ 


Angel 
- story of the dread wherewith he smote mankind 
- when he walked visible unto them, until the | 

intrepid Rabbi stole his sword and he promised 
to come unseen in future, in order to regain bis. 
Jost weapon. 
Semitic prototype in the Terapbim, which was 
_ said by some to have been a skull consulted by 


~ — 


2s, 


Moses: “And as they walked they came to a 


flowering tree; not a tree but Sinai aflame; on 


every branch was the white hand of Moses.” An 
annotation explains this allusion: 
stood before Pharaoh he drew out his hands from _ 


the bosom of his dress, and the 


103}, 


whiteness 


based on the saying: ‘‘ When Moses and Pharaoh 


- put on the robe of colour they became enemies, 
_ when they put it off they were reconciled.” The | 


word “robe ".is used for “ personality.” 


These stories will reyeal the nomadic 
_of great characters throughout myth and oral 

‘India—that living Egypt—in certain 
parts whereof the motlah still recites the deeds, 

_ of Ishkandar (Alexander the Great) in the market | 

ee. place every week, naturally yields some striking 

. fables of our law-giver. 

in Popular Podtry of the Baloches, a scholarly — 

: volume of translations. and texts by M. Long- 

_ Worth Dames, which was published in 1905 by” 

2 the Polk-Lore Society. The Baloch tribes oceupy 

** the country which extends from the Bolan 

Pass and the Plain of Kachhu. (the Kachh Gan-- 

-dava of the maps) through the southern part of — 

the Sulaiman Mountains to the plains along the 

right bank of the Indus in the South Panjab and 

North Sindh.” 

Among the religious and didactic. poems of 

- this race are four prose tales of Moses, from — 
_ several of which I can bat quote the gist owing 

The first was entitled “ The 


Dom of Khankan. 


A similar tate will be found in: Alit 
(Lane's “Arabian Nights,” ii., S77)... 


* Grant a petition of mine, Oh Lord. My. request is 


ein this: a back his breath to this, thy slave of 
By Altah’s command, life came into that — 


old head, and Moses then questioned the old 
head.” 


This was the skull of the once proud Sultan 


he had, and eight hands w ith claws.” 
raption of Maliku’lmant, the Angel of Death, 


Azrael. 


of Death agrees with our Rabbinic 


Also, the speaking skull has its 


the ancient magicians. _. 


The Sultan's skull finishes his melancholy 
oe synopsis of his lite with these words: 
Now I will passen, and tell the youths who foliow 
me toe mortify their passions in God’s name. Without — 
 dissimulation give hospitality to all eamers. Leave 
“me how and do good to the poor.” 
oF Moses: Thon wast ‘a King blind. 
‘in thy government. 


shouldst have done justice to the poor. Hadst thou 


but spoken with a tongue of ‘milk, thy voice and ery ope; Wat If Got should ap the 
universe and cause it to pass through the needle’s eye, 
it not iu his power?’ Thom Menes anid, * 
isin Heaven, Faqir.” 
Phen he peased on. and saw the Malla, who asked 
“hie news. He replied, ‘1 saw wonderiul thing in 


would have reached even to Heaven. 


Another Baloch legend, entitiea “Moses, 
‘he Horseman, The Carpenter, and The 
Tn" The Rich and | the Poor,” Moves, tee friend | 


“When Moses — 


The tree is 
The other reference is . 


Several of them oceur 


te the Divine ‘Presence.’ 


and was. 


Mr. Dames, however, partly 
compiled it trom. another. version taken down 
by Mr. Mayerin Baloch Classies.” 
informs us that “ both versions are defective, 
| The Prophet Musa or Moses.is made the 
ae medium. for conveying the admonitions of the 
- deceased Sultan Zumzim. Musa figures in many 
‘narratives current among Musulmans generally, — 
in which the workings of Providence are illus-_ 
trated. 


The 


will believe.’ 
four feet. ae 


He. names 


him Malkamith * (note Hebrew analogy), cor- may drink’ water.’ 


gezelle that it will rain in the seventh year, and 
Then Moses told abont the . 
snake, avd God said, Teli that snake that, ina certain 
"place, there dwells a goatherd, living alone with his 
mother; he may go and bits that goatherd.’ | | 
Wheti Moses tho returned he saw 
sitting there coiled up, and the snake asked for his ® 
news, and Moses said, *Thoa hast permission to bite 
ps goat-herd who-dwells in a certain place.’ 
he passed on, and perceived the lame gazelle, 
. g@nd-he told him how God had said, ‘Lt will-vain ia the... 
seventh year and then thou mayest drink.’ Then the 
gazelle sprang up. into the air with joy, crying ont, 
‘There is still a God, there is still a God,’ 
‘that moment the rain fell and the gazelle drank. 
Then he passed on and he saw the Faqir standing, | 
‘whoasked him his news, and Moses said, ‘ Before I 
give thee the must-tell thee of wonderfui ...22t’a blessing the Mr-‘la’s abode will be in Heaven,” 
The Faqir said, ‘What wonders 
Moses said, ‘I saw # hundred laden 
-gamels pass through one needile’s eye.’ The Fagir 


The terrifying appearance of the 


Trou wast violent wien thou bast thouseen?’ 


| the Lord of ail Creation, and among. Thy people 

one is hungry and one is full, one is poor and one 

ia rich. Wilt Thou not make all Thy creatures 
satisfied?” 


And God said: “As thou wishest, so 
will I do.” 


‘Moses, the friend, then 
returned to his home, 


“Then God commanded His seustnhnite forth | 
; and overthrow the house of Moses, and therewith 


the house fell down, Then Moses said to the 


people, ‘I will pay you your wages if. you will. 


build up my house.’ But they all said, ‘We will 


not build it’; for everyone was well off. fs 

“ Moses returned sadly to the Lord, be 
Goa said ; 
men satisfied ; but if all men are satisfied, how | 
will work be done? Who now will build up thy 


‘Thon didst ask of Me to ake “all : 


house?’ Moses. said: 


they were before.’ 


“Tt was so, and. ‘many 


came for hire and built it up, and the house of 
This parable says the. last word on industeial : 
questions ! | 
of these Baloch legends concerning “ Moses, the _ 
Friend of God” is certainly that entitled “Moses, : 


the Faqir, the Gazelle and the Snake.” ; 
“Once the Prophet Moses was going along the road 


-when he met a Mulla, who had his bow! for ablutions 4 
in his hand, and was clothed in a garment of ‘prayer, 
(i.é., he was outwardly devont). 


whither he was going, and Moses said, ‘I am going 
He said, 
comest into the Presence i ‘beg of thee, enquire for 


me. whether I, who have performed so mach service, . 
said so many prayers and kept so many inate, shall ey 
 havemy abode in Heayenorin Hell’ 
_. Moses passed on thence, and he saw a Fagit ; 
standing there with a staff in his hand; he was a 


The author bhang-eater and a drunkard. 


Moses. passed on and saw a black snake (i.c.a 


cobra) coming towards him. The snakeasked whither 
he was going, and he replied as before. 


Then the 
snake gaid, ‘ Make this.request for me. 


diminished 


And Moses 
said, * How shall that man’s abode be in Hell who-has 


performed so much service, and hi¢in Heaven who 
has acted so wickedly?’ 


goest back to the Mulla, say te him thus: 
 Zamzum, richasC roesus and avaricious as Midas. 


The discourse of the skull with Moses reealis the 
moral of Shelley’ deathless poem, “Ozymandias.” 

An imtereresting fragment in Zamzum's’ 
speech deals: with his last sieknoss and the 
appearance of the Angel of Death, whom he 
_ describes as being of “evil countenance: 


‘Bat God said, ‘When thou. 


have 


seen wonderfal sight in God's presence; a handred— 
camels pass throngh the eye of a needle. 
believe it, bat will say that it is false, wherefore his 


He will not 


abode has been fixed in Hell. Then say the same to 
the Fagir, and ho will believe it, wSerefore his abode 


is in Heaven, because the Mulla will not believe, and 
‘Then Moses said‘I sawa 
lame gazelle who was dying from a three ‘yeare 
drought, and he asks by God’s mercy it may rain and | 


And God. said, * Pell - that 


then he may drink.’ 


And at 


thing I have seen.’ 


said, ‘Thou sawest a hundred camels pass through a 


Ged’s presence,.s hundred laden camels. 


With God it was easy; every man 
became full and happy. 


asaJew. 


known, of Jewish descent. 


He asked Moses. 


‘When thou. 


He asked Moses whither — 
he was going, and Moses. replied that he was going to - 
‘the Divine Presence, and he said, ‘ Enquire for me 
from God whether my abode bein Heaven or Hell.” 
“Then Moses wenton, and he came toa parched-up.. 
desert, and there he saw a lama-gazelle standingfand 
the gazelle said, ‘O Moses, whither goest thou?’ — 
And Moses said, ‘I go to the Presence of God.’ Then . 
the gazelle said, ‘lam dying of thirst, if it rains 
will drink water. 
7 Thelegend rel: t that“ the Lord Moses loved 
to wander about the country, and once, while on 
hunting expedition he saw a skall lying ina. 


Black headed worms had taken up - in my head has become. ‘too much for me. 


Enquire for me when it will rain." ure 


The poison 
ay 
have permission to bite some one that it may be | Moses ‘the Prophet | fa 
How cana handred camels piss through a needle’s 

~ ‘Then: Moses, the. Friend, came to the Divine 7 

‘Presence, and first he presented the petition of the _ 
‘Mulla who had‘ said so many prayers. And God 
- said * His abode shall be in Hell.’ 
“where the abode of the drunken Fagir sh 


God said, ‘ His abode shall be in Heaven.’ 


Then Moses asked — 
id be, and 


L have s2en a snake.’ 


killed the snake. 
days of that snake 


About Pseudo-Jer ews, 
By PROFESSOR 


In the issue of the J eWisH CHRONICLE for 


GOTTHARD DEUTSCH, Cinciemati (0). 


November 5th, Gambetta is spoken of editorially 


that Gambetta was not a Jew, nor, as far as is 


His parents who survived him, if I am not mis- 


He was born in Nice. 


InthistheJewist OHRONICLEfollowed 
numerous precedents, but 1 am firmly convinced 


taken, were observant Roman Catholics, andina — 


city of the size of Nice, with \ts small Jewish 
community, the fact that a man who woninter- 
national fame was of Jewish descent could hardly 
have been forgotten. Even his name, whichis 
 etymologieally connected with Ham, ought 
protect him against this charge. 
This topic suggests & comparatively 
brief account of the numerous instances in which 


_ either a malignant desire on the part of anti-— 
But the most beautiful and subtlest’ 


Semites, or the somewhat pardonable race pride % : 


on the part of Jews, added to the long list of = 
Jewish celebrities which, as Adolph de Blowitz—_ a 
or prefer to call him, Bluffiz— who denied 
_ the well ascertained fact that he was bornaJew, — 
Gorrectly states, needs no pseudo- Jews te prove 


the achievements of Jewish genius. 


from being complete. 


Continued on next pe yes 


"MOSES IN MUSLIM LITERATURE, 
Continued from column. 


Utter stich. tainehoode. 


eye?’ Moses said, ‘Thy abode is in Hell.’ On this, 


the Malla dashed down the bow! which he-held in his 


| IT have collected. 163 names of people falsely oe 
claimed for the Jews, and my list is naturally far 
It seems to me that the. 
German anti-Semite, Ottomar Beta, is rightwhen 
he says we are possessed by the craze to believe 
that everyone who can count more than five and — | 
knows a little more than to drink beer and to ee 
cabbages must be of ewish descent. 
In the enumeration of my partial list I shall 
‘begin. with some crowned heads and prominent 
_ Statesmen in whose case the charge or,asitmay 
be, the boast: of Jowigh descent is 
The list is. property: headed by that ex- Kaiser 
William Il., the man who, while not am anti- 
3 ‘Semite in the proper sense of the word, spoke on 


hand, and broke it to pieces and went on his way. . 


Moses, too, passed on his way, and thought to him- 
Watk- 
ing on, he arrived in the evening at the goat-herd’s 
Sheasked 
him who he was, and he said he was her guest. She 
- pulled out a piece of paim-leaf matting and gave. ae 
him to siton. He sat dewn onthe mat,and in the — 
evening the goat-herd came home with his flock of | 
‘goats, and called to his mother; ‘ Bring out some fire, | 
‘She took owt some fire, and 
‘then Moses saw him bringin adnake which hehad 
Moses said, ‘ Bring me that snake,andlet me 
When he had brought — 
the snake, Moses saw that it was that very snake to 


self, * How will the snake bite the goat-herd?’ 


house, and the mother was sitting there. 


see what sort of snake it is.’ 


which he had given | the message. Moses passed the. 


night there, and the goat. herd him bread, milk, 


aad food. 


Tuthe morning Moses went tothe Divine Preece 
and said,‘O Lord! Thow gavest permission to that 
snaxe to bite the goat-herd, and now the goat-herd has 
Why is this?’ God said, ‘The 
itt was 


were accomplished, 
appointed that he should die by that goat-herd’s hand, 


and I sent him there because his time wasfulfilled.” —_ 
‘Then Moses said,’O Lord! By thy order Itold 
the lame gazelle that rain would fall in the seventh § 
year, but thou madest me a liar, for it rained that — 

very mément.’ God said, ‘I was pleased because the 
gazelle was happy and repeated my name and still — 
“kept his trust in me; wherefore IT caused the min 
tofall. Aud the abode of the Mulla which I firss 
said should be in Hel) I have made in Heaven for this 
eause. When he broke his bow! a drop from it fell — 


into the mouth of a thirsty ant. On account of that —__ 


- 


It is needless to comment on the shining Ces 
‘Oriental texture of this legend, buf it bears one 
likeness to all beautiful fables—the love of God’s 
‘lesser erzatures which is common to Rabbinic 
parable, to the Babylonian and Egyptian, the 
Bytat Pucheesee of India, the charming stories 
of Zsop in Greece and Kriloff in Rnssis. Indeed 
me, one of the glories of the Koran les inthe 


fact that it adinits the ass into — 


passing how, as the poet Abu'l’alé wrote: 
| the eye Of necdle.’ The Malla 
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memorable occasion of the nti-Semitic and 
in reality anti-Christian theories of Friedrich 
‘Delitzsch as quite compatible 
Christianity, although it makes the “halo of 
the chosen people disappear.” 


with true 


In a book 
entitled “Semi- Imperator, 1888 to 1918,” pub- 


gays that William IT. is far more a Jud:eo- Coburg 


than a full-blooded Hohenzollern. Heisa proof 


_ of the biological experience that in a mixed race 
the characteristics of the lower element prevail. 


His pose, his conceit, which makes him believe 


_ that he isa great strategist, a critic of music, art, 
and literature, a painter, preacher, composer; 
finally, his typically Jewish migratory 
_ show him to be a Semite. 


| It is, of course, impossible to give tin the case cs 
_ +Ofall the names which I expect to quote the exact 

_. date and the sources: but it will be of interest — 
to English readers to learn that German anti- 
_ Semites have declared that Queen Ena of Spain ~ 
coe) Jewess through her great- grandfather, the . 

Pelish General Haugk, whose father is said to have 

_ been a Court Jew in Seifersdorf where, by the way, 

_ a&legal residence was prohibited toJews from 1539 
to: 1868. Another crowned head of Jewish descent - 
Baptist Berna dotte, afterwards (as Charles 
XIV.), King of Sweden. A living; though retired, 
king of Je wish blood is. Nicholas, of 

Porthe particular fon, I would quote t the German 
or anti-Semite Otto Hauser, who, in i 
eS published i in 1916, claims that Frederick the Great, 
the man who declared that he wanted in his 
State rather human. beings. than J ews, was a. 
of a Sephardic woman! 


a pam phiet,. 


From the crowned heads. we go to acneenread 


Theodore Roosevelt (whose 


Then follow 


‘Similarly, ‘Take Jonescu, the 


in reality Itaig Jonas. William 


Gabriel a’ Annunzio is the son of a 
who was- 


Austrian Minister of f° oreign Affairs. Some Paris . 


papers make him an Italian Jew, while in a 

vaudeville squg he is even a Jew from Jerusalem. 
Poor fellow, he evidently v wrote his anti- Semitic 
@ramas in vain! 


It might be intelligible that the ex- 


Chancellor, Von Bethinmann- Hollweg, is saidtohave - 
- een a Jew. Why should he hail from Frankfort- 

 on-the-Main, and be a descendant of the banker, 
$imon Moritz von Bethmann, although the latter 
was a determined anti-Semite, who insisted 
|  _ after Waterloo that the Ghetto should again be 
a legal institution? 
rk who began his career in politics with a bitter fight 
against granting the Jews political equality, is 


But even Bismarck, 


tiext series of names, which show the 
‘absurdity of the proselyting habit indulged in by 
“both anti-Semites and Jcwish chanvinists, is a~ 
@lass of ecclesiastic dignitaries. | 
“begin with Saint Patrick, who, according to a 
 jetter which I received from a Chicago Irish- 
ian, is generally believed to have been a Jew. | 
definite Source can” be given for 
statement that Pope Pius IX. 
 @ Jew named Mastai, who married a Countess 
-Feretti. Gustav Jaeger, the “ discoverer” of the 
‘theory that the soul is in the sense of smell, 
_-¢laims good authority from someone who, at au 
 @udience, “ smelt” the Judaism of Pins 1X. For 
assuming that Cardinal Newman was a Jew we 


have some justification in the name; but. the 


abatioment thet Cardinal Howard, a member of the 
highest: British nobility, was. in reality a Jew 


was the son of — 


rulers, and we find chiefly in anti-Semitic litera- 
‘bare, Jews all over. 
Bame is indeed y similar to Rosenfeld), 
Woodrow Wilson, Kerensky, the short- lived 
Pr -esident of - the Russian Republic, whose name, 
g@eeording to common notion, points to the Jewish 
sky, and even Madero, the President of Mexico, © 
 Kamon de Valera, the “President of the Irish 
Republic,” and Hsa Shi Chang, the first President: . 
. Of the Chinese Republico—all. are Jews, if we 
believe anti- Semitic authorities. 
any number of prominent statesmen, from Stoly- 
pin, the Premier of Russia, to Venizelos, until 
the uncrowned King of Greece, who is 
_ said to have changed his original name Ben-Iselos 
< (which is the Greek form of Disraeli), to a 
Hellenic form. 
statesman of Rumania, is, according toa German 

 gutter-sheet, 
2 McAdoo, the former Secretary of the United © 
‘States Treasury, and son-in-law of Woodrow 
‘Wilson, Lord Salisbury, David Lioy d- George, 
and even our ardent friend, Lord Northcliffe, are 

alsoall Jews. 
ewish lawyer, named Rappaport, 
“factor” of Count Goluchowski, the father of the. 


It may properly 


and when, years ago, im a letter to 


‘the American Hebrew I declared that this was — 


impossible, my statement evoked an indignant 


reply from Mr. 5. Kakeles, sexton of Temple 


Emanuel in New York, who solemnly declared 


that he knew Leopold Austerlitz personally— = 


which, of course, I had never denied. Even 


Archbishop Walsh of Dublin, an Irishman to the 
manor born, was said to bea teacher from Posen _ 
whose original name was. Wallach; while Arch- 

bishop Netto of Lisbon, whose name became inter- 


nationally known in the revolution of 1910, was 
said to be a native of Quatazenheim, Alsace, whose 


‘original name was Solomon Netter, and whose 
brother was president of the Jewish congregation | 


eft Rheims. Passing from ecclesiastic authorities 


to modern church dignitaries I find Brigham 
} Young, the head of the Mormon church denomi- 
nated a Jew, and also infidels like Renan and 
David Friedrich Strauss—bath of whom deserved 
their fate by their attitude to Christian theology. 
The. list of scholars, poets, composers, 
- scientists, discoverers, and inventors who are 
supposed to have been Jews is so long that 
even the niere mention of a few names requires 


considerable space. Beginning with Aristotie— 


Who, according to medieval Jewish ‘authors ™ 
like Joseph ben Shemtob and others, was a con- 

vert. to Judaism (Gedaliah Ibn Yahya in his — 
History page 102 b Venice 1587)—and ‘Horace, . 
 @ list could be compiled which inter alia would 
include George Bernard Shaw, John Galsworthy, 
Gerhart Hauptmann, Anatole France, Rudyard 
Kipling, Jules Verne, supposed to have been 
Polish Jew; and, from Rossini, Richard Wagner. 
notorious anti-Semite), 


Mozart, 
Henry Irving, Adelina Patti down to. Charlie 
 Chaplin—all of whom have at one time or another 
been claimed as Jews. I believe that Zangwill 


in his inimitable humour characterised the situa- 
tion best when he said that Henry Irving did - 
‘not escape the penalty of the genius who is 
always believed to be a Jew. 
that Lessing, the noble’ advocate of the Jews, — 
was considered to have preached pro demo; but 
it is a sort of nemesis ‘that Goethe, the anti- 
_Semite, has ‘recently. been declared by ‘Hans 
- Hermann to have showa his Jewish descent by 
his hooked nose, his short legs, his sensuality, ; 
his servility, his lack of patriotism, his cowardice, 
and similar Semitic accomplishments of his. 

In the région of other achievements we have . 
any number of. psendo- Jews as. inventors and. 


 discovérers who are supposed to prove. the 


originality of genius usually denied to. the Jews. 
In this respect, I am sorry to say, Jewish — 
chauvinists have outdone the anti- Semites. The 
aviator Otto Lilienthal (whose name is indeed : 
misleading) founda place in the‘ ‘Jewish Encyclo- 
 pedia ” to which he is not entiticd. The telephone 
inventor, Philip Reis (equally the owner of an 
inconvenient name) is said by Max Granwa’ a to. 
have been a Jew, the author adding that this state- 
ment has never been contradicted, although the _ 
contradiction is found authoritatively in Allgenicine 

Zeitung des Judentums, 1888, page 381. 
is also responsibic for the statementthatGraham 
Beil was'a Jew, and Ruppin in his “Juden Der _ 
Gegenwart,” 2nd edition, page 217, ‘Berlin, 1911, 

says that the Jews Edison, Heinrich Hertz, and — 
. Lilienthal stood ai the cradle of the mostim portant 
technical inventions of our era. Of this state-— 
ment only one third is partly true, for Heinrich 
‘Hertz was the only oneofthetrieo who hadJewish 
blood in his veins—he was the grandson of a con-— 


verted Jew. We- have other celebrities—from 


Columbus to the fake discoverer of the North 
Pole, Frederick Cook, and down to the negro 
prize fighter Jack Johnson, who, according to 


Oesterreichische Wochensehrift, 1913, page 703, 


endowment ought to prominent generals. 
We might explain the error of J ewish descent in 
‘the case of Hindenburg, especially when he had 


“10st opulatity, case of the Russian 


General Stoessel of Port Arthur fame, whose 
name is found in an Austrian rabbinical family ; 


but why the Boer General Lukas Meyer or the 
butcher of Cuba, Weizier, or the Russian Generals 
Totleben and Lazareff, and the Cuban leader 
-Golass should be thought to be Jews, passes 


understanding. It is somewhat more compre- 
hensible why a leader in the Hungarian revolution 
ot leds, Moritz Pexezel, is said to have gone . 
bythe name of Moses 


on ‘next, 


William Law Mathieson (Longmans), is mainly 
a study of movements. No other period of equal — 

length has witnessed so great a change in the 
_ political and social life of England as that which 


Bill in 1832. 
is to distinguish and illustrate the forces—the 
economic, but especially the 
intellectual forces— which combined to bring 


_ ever, a mere study of tendencies; its purpose is — 


-also to furnish, within certain limits, a history of 
the time. 


of the struggle for Jewish emancipation 
“England. 


Caruso, 


of liberalism, in 1820. 
‘being debarred from Oxford and Cambridge, 


‘represented by John Smith and Isaac Lyon — 


Goldsmid ; 
‘Tt is intelligible 


adopbed. 


natural enemies of religion,” the Dissenters. ee 
- were at one time disposed to insist on rival | 


of U niversity College or, as it was then called, 
Btreet, 


peeured a. suitable sit?; the first session 


Grunwald 


‘Zionists, has converted all financiers toJudaism. 


stated in Vienna that he was an observant Jew. — Among them are the founder of the house of _ 


list of men found in a position. which 
usually is considered not in harmony with Jewish — 


Baring Brothers (the son of a German pastor), 
Samuel Bernard (the financier of Louis XIV), ~~ 
the Scotsman, John Law, and the Americans, 
Jacob Leiter and Charles Schwab. ae 
indeed paid the penalty for his habit of making = a } 4 


seriously printed a letter from an Italian who 
splayed a joke on him by declaring that Caserio, i 


sented in a little folk-lore story. Two Jews 
watching the tricks of aperformingelephant 
ina circus when one of them pulled his friend’s Ss 


& mone © he's got 


A “Book of the ‘Month. 
— 
A CHAPTER IN JEWISH 

_ EMANCIPATION, 


THE Res: LEVY, MAL 
‘ecimaaiiy IN TRANSITION, 1789-1832,” by Dr. 


extends from the outbreak of the Freneh 
Revolution in 1789 to the passing of the Reform _ a 
The object of Dr, Mathieson’s work 


spiritual and 


about thatresalt. The work is by no means, how- 


The period under review is of Jewish 
interest, because it witnessed the earlier stages 


.The announcement. of a to 
establish a university in London is commonly 


supposed to have been made in a letter of — 
‘Thomas Campbell, the poet, to Brougham, which: 

appeared in the Times of February 9th, 1825. 
Campbell's 


letter, published after. he | had 
assured himself of influential support, was . 


the: real starting. point of a movement which. 
had been 


suggested to him by a visit 
to the German universities, then a focus — 
Dissenters and Jews, 


naturally favoured the scheme, and were well 
but. among the promoters and 


subscribers were at least a hundred Churchmen, — et 
and of course the Benthamites, including the 


_ inevitable and invaluable Place. Eitherexclusion 
or comprehension was obviously the only solution 


of the religious problem ; and the former was . 
the instance of Edward. Irv ing, 
who regarded learning ‘and science as “the. 


theological chairs; but Campbell, backed by the = 
Churchmen, had no great difficulty in carrying > 
the original decision, which was defended on — 


the ground that, as students were to be non- : 
resident, they could have religious instruction. 


athome. On April 30th, 1827, the foundation-stone 


the University of London, was laid in Gower 
where (Coldsmid, without waiting to 
consull more than two of his colleagues, had 


opened on October ist, 1828, | 
on ne Prt page. 


“ABOUT PSEUDO JEWS, 


Contin ned from column, 


been a Feinstein, and why Napoleon’s General 
Massena is said to hare changed his name from — 
 Mamasse. 


It is trae. that Edouard Deimos 


the French anti- Semite, should have been made 
Jew by Sombart Wirtschaftsleben,” page @ 
326), in order to prove the adaptability of the = 


Jews. Sombart, whose anti-Semitismis denied § “9% 
not only by himself but also by someextfeme 


-Drumont 
every person whom he disliked a Jew, when he 
the assassin of the French President, SadiCarnot, 


was Jew whose original name was Cascerio. 
_. The lesson for Jews is perhaps best pre. = 


sleeve. “Rosenbaum,” be said, “don't you think 
he ls a Jew? He is so clever and 
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Mayor. 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
(Continued rom page). 


In 1830, those who had broken the pends 
of Noncontormists and Catholics proposed to do 


the same for the Jews—a people who had been 
the victims of rapacity and intolerance in the 
Middle Ages, and whose wrongs modern Chris- 
tianity had done little or nothing to redress. 
The exercise by Jews of their religion, though 


covered by the Toleration Act as extended to 
Unitarians in 1812, would seem at this period to 


_ have been discountenanced by the common law; 

for the. courts, whilst adiniiting the right of 

Jews to the benefit of a charitable bequest, had 

‘refused to sanction a legacy to provide for their 

worship and religious instruction. 

hand, they could present to-church livings; and 

“What is still more. surprising—Lord Eldon, in 

.. @ Case where the parishioners had obtained . 

the right of electing their Vicar, was of opinion — 

that Jews, but not Catholics, were entitled to vote. 

Tt was still doubtfal whether they could legally — 

own land. Most people who were aware of the. 

- ordinance of Henry III., which deprived them ot 

this right, believed that, if ever valid, it had been n 

implicitly repealed; and. so eminent a judge as 

Lord Ellenborough had shown in purchasing an. 
estate from one of the brothers Goldsmid that he 

was Satisfied with the validity of a Jewish title. 

Nevertheless, the Solicitor- General affirmed 

..1830 that an Act of Parliament was required to 

_ determine the question ; and a treatise intended — 

mainly to prove the necessity for such an Act 

. Was published in that year. Jews who aspired 

to be more than labourers 

employment only in commerce or finance ; and 

. - even these fields were but partially open ; for in 

London, which comprised two-thirds. of all the 

Jews i in England, they were not admitted as free- 


or artisans could find 


men and were debarred from retail trade. More- 


Over, till 182s they could not become stock- -brokers | 
without paying a consider able sum to the Lord 
: Jews could not be: officers or officials, — 
teachers, lawyers, or members of Parliament, and 
yoted only on sufferance, not because the law had 
Bei intended to exclude them, but because the Oath of 


Abjuration which was prescribed in such cases 
concluded with the words, “On the true faith of 


a Christian.” The House of Lords, by inserting 
this formula in the Declaration adopted by the 
Commons in 1828, had deprived them of the 


benefit which they would otherwise have obtained — 


from the of the | Act App. 


259-261). 
| Among the ta Leadon at 


the outbreak of the Napoleonic War were three 


hundred Jews; and the constitutional maxim 
“No taxation without representation,” might well 


have been applied to the Jewish community 


which, though poor enough in the’main, included | 
a few families of more than princely wealth. 


Benjamin Goldsmid,the friend of Pitt, had a 


‘. Mansion at Roehampton which was thought to 
On the other 


rival Windsor Castle. Far richer was Nathan 
Meyer Rothschild ; and it was a reflection on 


thegr atitude as well as on the justice of Britain. 7 
‘thatmen of this type, whose financial resources | 


and skill had been invaluable to their country 


during the French War, should be denied political 


‘and civil rights. The Goldsmids and Rothschilds 
and Montefiores had, however, 


lideral spirit; and one of them was referred to 


-in Parliament as “at the head of no fewer than. 
twenty- seven British charities, ‘many which 
were for the promotion of Christianity ” (p. 261). 


Wellington, having made himself 
unpopular by. emancipating seven 


ment in favour of thirty thousand Jews ; 


Evangelical. 


passed in 1753 ; and this paltry concession caused 


$0 great an uproar that it was repealed in the 
following year. On the present. occasion, when. Seat 
it was. proposed to admit native Jews to the 
rights of there were no petitions — 
‘Arnold so much 
opposed to the measure that he was more than 
once on the point of petitioning in his own. 
Several, petitions of importance 


against the Bill. Dr. 


name. 


a still better 
claim to recognition in their benevolence and truly 


million. 
Catholics, was not disposed to repeat the experi-— 
and the 
pfoject. was brought forward by Robert Grant, 
who, like his brother Charles, was & prominent: 
An Act to dispense with the sacra- 
ment in the case of Jewish aliens, who should 
apply to. Parliament for naturalisation, had been 


a difficult conclusion. 


were in fawour of the 


likely to pass; for one can hardly account on 


any other assumption for the quiescence of the — 


Church. Amongst those who spoke in favour 


Mackintosh, Dr, Lushington, 


Connell, 


this occasion his maiden speech. The 


been pronouncedinsane. Speeches in opposition— 


even that of Peel—were little more than an _ 
amplification of the theme that the passing of 
-guch a measure would go far to “‘unchristianise” 
Parliament, and ‘Mackintosh did not- greatly 


Bil. 
‘Possibly the absence of popular protest may . 
have been due to a belief that the Bill was not 


One 


of the Jews were Huskisson, Brougham, Lor@ 
John Russel 
William Smith, Sir Robert Wilson, — 
and Macaulay, the last of whom delivered ow 
Annual 
Register made unwilling obeisance to the rising 
star of liberalism when it, said that the Bill 
was supported “on what were now common- — 
place grounds in all such discussions, viz., that 

it was persecution to look at a man’s religion: hin | 
speaking of his fitness for civil rights.” | 
“member indeed declared that, if any one had 
predicted, a few years earlier, “what had been 
done and was now proposed to be done in the 
* shape of religious emancipation, he would have 


underrate the resources of opponents when he 


said that he had come down to the House unable 
to think of an argument that could be advanced — 
-againstthe measure, and was inclined to’ ‘advertise 
a reward for one that he might get it to.refute.” 
It was even objected to the Jews that they cou ld 
not be whole-time legislators, because their Sabbath. 
The intro- 
duction of the Bill was carried against the Gov ern- — 
ment by the small majority of eighteen : 
on the second reading, it was thrown out by 228 
votes to 165 (pp. 261-263). 


commenced on the Friday evening. 


himself to be an original investigator Cae 
sources, and at the same time an expositor with ee 
rare powers of clean- cut expression. 


THE ONLY 
ENGLISH” 
JOURNAL 


PALESTINE WEEKLY: 
the only English published 
Edited by. Mr. 
Harry Sacher, it gives a complete picture of — 
Palestinian Life. | 


Eretz Israel. 


‘It has earned. the com- | 
“mendation of the High Commissioner for its 
services in promoting trade and industry and 
for its. admirable news service. 
interested i in the development of the National | 2 
can afford to be without “ The Palestine 


No Jew 
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but, 


“The later stages of the _ ch: 
struggle for Jewish emancipation fall beyon@ 
the period covered by this and w elil- 
written treatise. 
England in. Transition,” Dr. 
frequently reveals a happy gift for enshrining in . 

a neat and concise phrase a complex thought 
many Ways he proves 
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“Issvep GRATIS WITH“! EWISH CHRONICLE’ 
25TH, 1921. 


Rabbinic Literature. 


THE REV. A. COHEN, M. As 


The picture of the Rabbis of old, ssa’ 


_ drawn by non-Jewish writers, is that of men 


3 residing in a world of their own remote from the 
in casuistical 
dialectics, and weaving airy fancies which have 
no bearing on the problems that press-so heavily — 
| This conception of 
the Talmudical Sages and their teachingsisthe | 
exact opposite of the truth. The Talmud would 
never have exerted its extraordinary fascination 
on the Jew unless he discovered therein not only | es. | 
| | To faith. Teach them that ‘treasures of the 
_ guidance amidst the perplexities of his daily life. 
_ And this guidance is not only for the Jew. There : 
are questions which demand the attention of men _ 
all nationalities. and creeds, ‘questions of. 
in the pages of 
“3 Rabbinic literature is to be found material which = 


actualities of life, absorbed | 


upon the ordinary mortal. 


3 food for the mind and soul, but also: practical 


universal | application ; and 


= may proye helpfal in the quest of 2 solution. 


oe One of the most urgent problems of our day 
* the state of ferment in the world of labour. 
- This unrest not only causes serious disturbance 
- {n business intercourse, thus checking the even. 
flow of trade, but it hinders the establishment of 
peaceful conditions within the State which isan — 
essential pre-requisite to the task of reconstruc- — 
In so far as the 
: problem is one of economics, we shall not derive 
muchassistance feom the teachings of the. Rabbis. 
‘The study of economics as an abstract science — 
Is the labour probleni, 
It we penetrate - 


tion. after the ravages of war. 


was unknown to them. 


deep enough, ‘shall we not discover that 


fundamentally 


ment? Is there not something in the mentality 
~ pf the working class which tends to breed strife, 


and, until its elimination has been successfully 
accomplished, will continue to hinder the 


bility of a final settlement? 


In this connection which isof supreme im portance. 


Let us, then, analyse the state: of mind of the 

working man and lay bare the 

causes of his discontent. 
(l) He. regards Work as a necessary evil, to 

be indulged in only for the purpose of earning a 


livelihood. He consequently conceives it to be 


is duty to obtain as much money as he can for 


as little labour as possible. Theclever definition 


ae which Punch recently gave of the “ minimum 


wage” is not) far from the truth, viz., Wot yer 


gets for goin’ to yer work. If yer wants to make 
bit'more, yer does a bito’ work forit.” Perhaps 
the worst consequence of this attitude is a com- : 


ou plete lack of interest or joy in his work, | 


(2) The working man is too self-centred. The 
| very fact that ho relegates to himself the title oft ; 


Continued on next mi. 


‘Israel, gather in the broken sherds | A 


“To give a home to. heritage of glory, aree 


Upon a land. where love first kindled 2. 


brain, 
there exists a psychological 
obstruction. to the path of peace and content- 


‘that work is not a necessary evil, 
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‘The Mandate. 


By Vv. SNOWMAN, 


“recognition has thereby been given 
‘to the historical connection of the. Jewish 


people with Palestine,” 


Peoples from Kittim speak—trom further isles 


‘Bev ond the sea: 


Of memory, 


And plant them. "How shall i images that a age ; 


Has soured inmind | 


Bear fruit, or lifeless things give blossom 2? 


Thus taunt the blind 


heart 


By Temples burned, 


Slaughter and exile, scourging and the pangs 


friendship spurned 


Are not diminished. but become the Light. 


nations: strive 
That it may thrive 


And in fresh youth © 


Spread out for them new and : an. earth 


‘Of truth. 


LABOUR PROSLEM IN RABBINIC LITERATURE. “ 


looks upon manual labour as the only work 
of real moment, belittles the part which i is played 
and hence’ exaggerates his own 
importance. To be quite fair to him, this atti- 
_ tude of the artisan is his defence against the 
contemptuous. manner in which he has usually 


been regarded by the professional class. 


Labour must wage a civil war. 


moment. a 
‘To this dangerous 
state of mind, the doctrines of the Rabbis on the 

‘In the first place,. they emphatically teach 
contrary a divine gift. 


Fourth Commandment was interpreted to mean 


that as He prescribed a‘day of rest for humanity, © 
‘ go He commanded six days of labour ip the 
week. (') Beautiful and strikingly siguificant is. 

- the legend which tells that when God expelled 
from Eden and told him, “Thorns and 
 thistles shall the earth bring forth to thee,” his 
eyes ran with tears. “Shall I and my ass feed 
alike?” he cried. But the declaration “In the 

_ sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” brought ? 
consolation and sét his mitnd at rést. The” 
Aib-ili, legend forcibly points the moral_that far from 
being a degradation, labour elevates man and 
- paises him above the standards of the brute 
a creation. And ‘so the Rabbis explicitly taught 
that work honours the workman. It is greater, 
me they said, than ancestral merit to which much 


| jmportance was then attached; (‘) and the man 
who enjoys the’ ‘trait'ot ‘his labour is 


edarim 


Aboth de R, Nathan, chap. 


Pesachim, 


advised, 


bread ; 


the world to come (*). 


human race. 


he small things!’ 
(3) The einployee thinks of his employer as. 


an antagonist, as the exploiter of his toil. It. 


has become axiomatic with him that Capital and 
-.. Ifthe problem be envisa ed trom this point 


of view, the Rabbis have a great deal to tell us _ separates class from class. 


The. labour world - 


a spark may cause an upheaval and 
widespread disturbance. 
ungainly occupation. | 
| question of labour provide a wholesome corrective. — 


but. on the 
It is an institution 
ordained by God for the welfare of man. The 


‘Berachoth, 8a. 


. , the fearer of Heaven. (*) They explained God's 
to “T have set before thee life 


artisans’ work. (*) Although they regarded the 


study of the Torah as summum bonumandexhaust 

their language in its praise, yet aneminent Rabbi 

“An excellent thing is the study of 
the Torah combined with some worldly occupa- 

_ tion, for the labour demanded by them both makes — 

_ gin to be forgotten. All study of the Torah without 
- work must in the end be futile and become the _ 

gause of sin(’)”’ 


Idleness, of which work was 
the heavenly- sent antidote, leads to evil courses(’).. 


. Thus it is we find that the Rabbis themselves — 
followed various trades and occupations, in addi- 
Itwasmoreto 
- them than the means of getting their daily 
it was part of their service of God and an — 
earnest of their desire to win His approval. , 
“whole attitude of the Rabbis towards the place 


tion to their calling as teachers. 


of labour i in the scheme of the Universe is sum- 


_marised in their well-known comment on the 
verse of the 128th Psalm, “When thou eatest the 
- Jabour of thy hands, happy shalt thou be, and it - 
shall be well with thee” - 
this world, “and it shall be well with thee” in 
| This stands in the sharpest_ 
 gontrast to that which now prevails; but itis 
nobler, more idealistic, | and the way to 
‘industrial peace. 
Rabbis have likewise valuahie teaching 
-- on the second cause of discontent. 3 a 
to: recognise any sharp dividing. line which limits __ 
the title of “working man” toa minority of the - 
The distinction between the work- 

_ ing and professional class was unknown tothem. __ 
Truly sublime is the saying attributed to the 
_ Rabbis of Jabneh, “I am a creature of God, and 
_ my neighbour is also Hisereature; my workisin _ 
the city and his in the field; I rise early tomy — 
-qwork and he rises early to his. 
~ excel in my work, so I cannot excel in his work. 

But perhaps thou sayest, ‘I do great things and 
We have learnt that it matters 
not whether one does much or little, ifonlyhe — 
direct his heart to Heaven.”("). 


mutual appreciation and of equality'in the esteem 
The capitalist is 


endeavouring to enslave the working class; 
therefore it is in the interest of the working man © 
to undermine capitalism ane eventually destroy 
it altogether, 
must be evident? that so long as these 
thoughts persist among the artisan class, there 
cannot be abiding peace. 
becomes an explosive Magazine. where at any. 


As he cannot 


of God shatters at once the artificial barrierwhich 
All men are workers 
in God’s vineyard, and nobody has theright tosay — 
that his task places him in a position of 

superiority. 
taught, although a distinction was sometimes 
drawn between a pleasant and unpleasant occu- 
“No trade,” it was said, “willever pass = 
- away from the world; but happy is he who sees _ 
his parents engaged in a superior trade, but woe | 


This doctrine was consistently 


pation. 


to him who sees his parents engaged in an 


woe to him who is a tanner.” (') 


life of human society. But, declares a Rabbi, 


God acclimatises a man to his work and makes — 


it appear agreeable in his sight. (") It is related 


_that a certain man named Simeon, from See | 
village of Sichnin, who was a well-digger,once 


said to Rabban Jochanan ben Zakkai, “I am as 
great a man as thou.” 
Rabbi. 


sequence to the community as thine. When 


_thou tellest a man or woman to use waterthatis = 
ceremonially purifying, it is I who provide it for 
them.” (") Still more emphatic is the comment 
on the words, “ The Lord is my shepherd.” There 


is no more lowly occupation than that of the 


shepherd, says the Midrash, (") yet it is that title ~ 
— Dayid ascribes to God, 


_ Continued on next page. 


as referring to 


—‘happy shalt thou be” 


They refuse | 


This principle of | 


The world cannot exist 
-without a perfumer and a tanner; but happy is _ 
whose occupation is that ofa perfumer,and 
Here the «© 
emphasis is laid on the natural preference for... 
clean work, not on its greater importance inthe 


“How so?” asked the | 
“Because my work is as of much con-— 


This 


Jere. Peah i., 1. | 
8. Mishnah Kethnboth v., 5. 

1}. Kiddushin, 

¥. Berachoth, 43b. 


13. Midrash to Eccles. iv 17, 
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The Jerusalem, University 


LEON SIMON. 


It ig over gs years since “the 
foundation stones of the Jerusalem. University 
were laid on Mount Scopus. 


A great deal of 
Zionist history has been made in the interval, and 


| ‘ fortunes of Zionism have been followed with 
_ more widespread and more intense interest than _ 
Yet the University scheme, which — 
enjoyed such prominence at the last Congress 


{that of 1913), bas received very little public 
attention. 


forth, 


Meanwhile, however, the ‘University 
nas advanced a good deal. 
ae or waving of flags, a few Zionists and 


Zionists in various countries — have. been 


on next column. 


ine 


(Continued from. previons page). 


_ whole. 
‘that men can be divided into two inimical bodies 
and their ‘interests mutual. 
ask 


“Let the grape-clusters offer supplication on 


emphasised that mankind i is a complex body, the 


fortunes of each constituent part being bound tip : 
‘Therefore the Rabbis 


with those of the rest, 
prescribe stringent rules for mutual consideration 
and fair treatment. Fora workman to disregard 


(*) It is his daty to partake ofa 
Substantial meal before commencivg the day's 
‘work, otherwise its value will be adversely 


which he is paid to work.(”) On the other hand, 


equally stressed. He must strictly conform to 


aa. (“) Israel was driven into exile, saida Rabbi, 
- because the employers did not deal honestly with 


rest. 


more. consequence, tend to prevent it. 


of labour. 
‘service of God as expressed through the service 


humanity.” One shold work, hot primarily to” 
_ satisfy his physical needs, but to be of use to his 
‘fellow-creatures. Exercising the gifts of mind. 


and muscle wherewith he has been endowed, he 
justifies his years on earth aud makes 


The larger—or supposedly larger— — 
issues connected with the determination of the 
of Palestine and the settlement of 
- the terms of the Mandate have held the front of 
the stage and bave monopolised the lime-light, - 
or at any rate have shared it only with economic 
_ questions of immigration, of land settlement, of 
-power-schemes, industrial development, and so 
Only occasionally has the University 
project emerged from the obscurity of the wings, 
_@8 when Professor Geddes took the shy creature 
by the hand and made her the coumtee of a 
- brilliant transformation scene. | 


Without any blare of 


Equally. to the Rabbis is the 


Both are necessary, : 

“Tf the body is. 
- taken away, of what use is the head?” the Sages — 
and an old Jewish proverb. declares, 


behalf of the leaves, since, but for the leaves, 
_ the grape-clusters could not exist.” (") It is here 


_ the instructions of his employer is the equivalent 
He must not interrupt his 
labour to give greetings to, or converse with, an 


affected.{") He may not even permit his religious 
devotions unduly to encroach upon the time for — 
- seed is to be planted in Jerusalem, so that it 
‘the duties which devolve upon the employer are. may grow to its fall stature in harmony with 
- She regulations which apply in his town, and he | 
has no right to ask his men to exceed the usual — 
hours of labour.) To hold back'from the work-__ 
“man the wages he has ‘earned is like‘taking his _ 


Here, th the Jewish wrilings of centuries 

- ago, we have a prescription which may help to | 
cure Society of industrial strife, and, what is of | 
These 

_ teachings induce a state of mind which makes — 
for contentment ou the part of the worker anda © 
desire for harmonious relations with his employer. 
_ Above all else, the Rabbis insist on the dignity — 
It is, in the truest sense, tho 


‘attacking: the which it involves— 


problems of very great difficulty and complexity 


—~and a great deal of valuable preparatory work 
‘University in Jerusalem” -bas given place toa 


The vague idea of “a Hebrew 


definite conception of the way in which the 


‘University can be built up step by step. - 


That the University must come into 


the result of a process of growth, and cannot be 


born complete in all its parts, must be obvious 


anybody who gives a moment's thought to the | 


question. It would, of course, be of inestimable 
advantage to Palestine and to Jewry if we could 


have within.two or three years a fully-equipped | 
University, ready to give instruction and to 


grant degrees ina dozen faculties. But that is 
impossible. 


a hinterland; it cannot live in a place where 


there is no scientific tradition and no scientific 
atmosphere. Jerusalem, which from the point 
of view of modern learning is only beginning to © 
live, has not yet the conditions that make a 


University. possible. Again, the 


exist, 


in a short time become. competent, to teach in | 
Hebrew, which must be the language of the 

Finally—and this consideration is’ 
decisive for those who want our University to bo 

Hebrew not in its language alone—if a full- blown. 
University were set up all at. once in Jerusalem, 
it would inevitably be merely a replica of some. 
European type of university, or a composite. 
photograph of several types. 
University of that sort would be of some use; 
- but it would mean. surrender of the very citadel 
of Zionism. For the strongest justification of the 
University project from the Zionist point of view 
- lies not in the utilitarian purposes which the 
University will serve, important as those may 
be, but in the expectation that it will give the 
Jewish mind fall seope for self-expression; and. 
_ thatideal would not be likely to be falfilled if the - 
University were built upon a ready- -made pattern. 
The Jewish mind, if it is to be enabled to work 
and to produce in its own way, must build its 

3 workshop in its own way. 
regarding the ‘University primarily not as a 
- building which is to be built in Jerusalem and in 
which so many professors and lecturers are to be 


University. 


And that involves 


set to teach, but as a living plant of which the 


the growth of Jewish life in Jerusalem and in 
Palestine. It involves caring in the first instance 


more for quality than for size, more for the 
possibilities of shapely growth than forimmediate 


resuits, more for a group of capable and devoted 


scholars and scientists than for an imposing 
building and a host of suppliants for degrees. It 
their men.(*) By this insistence on the obliga-— 
tions of each party to the contract, the Rabbis 
- ‘surely indicate the basis upon which the amicable — 
relationship of Capital and Labour may securely 


once the right men are brought to Jerusalem to 


create the conditions in which a university can — 


‘grow, the building and the degree-giving will follow 
in good time. 


The first need, then, of the nascent University “ 
is that a number of scholars and scientists should 


settle in Jerusalem and should be enabled to 


become “at home” there, that is to Say, should — 


be provided with the best possible facilities for 
carrying on research work in their various depart- 
ments. These men will be the nucleus of the 


professorial and lecturing staff of the future. 

There will, no doubt, be among them a few men — 
of established reputations, whose enthusiasm 

- strong and deep enough to make them willing to 

transfer themeeives to Jerusalem, provided only — 

that transfer to Jerusalem does not involve 


inability to carry on their life’s work. But the 


larger number will probably have to be chosen 
from the hundreds of younger men of promise 


Tt would remain impossible even if — 
the financial difficuity, which leaps to the mind, 
‘were removed by some: multi-millionaire. For 
there are difficulties which cannot be removed 
by gold. A University, like a great port, needs 


. in Palestine. 
required for our University does not at present — 


is true that. in Europe and America 
“there are 


But in the 


No doubt even a 


in London in July, 


scholars ‘and: 


requirements 


Naturaily, they must algo be given 


they will live in cloistered seclusion, out of 
touch with the life around them. ‘They will both 


to influence that life and be influenced by it. Their — A 
work will have a direct bearing on the solution — 


of many technical problems which will confront — 
the re-builders of Palestine, and on the elucida- 


‘tion of questions connected with Palestinian 
and Jewish history and archmology. Even before _ 


the University becomes a ‘teaching institution in 
the full sense, young Palestinians with a bent for 


scholarship or science will fimd opportunifiesfor 
learning and assisting in the various Research —_ 
Institutes. Nor, of course, will there beanything 
to prevent the research workers, even during the 
preliminary period, from doing actualeducational 

work. Their publications (which will naturally 
be issted in Hebrew and in a European language) — 


will, in so far as they are not purely technical, 
have an educational value for the Jewish public | 
They will be able to give popular 


or semi-popular lectures, and thus help tocreate 
an atmosphere of interest in University studies. — 
plenty of Jewish professors and _ 
lecturers in all manner of subjects. 
| | firstplace many of these—probably most of them 
would not dream of taking appointments in a 
"LABOUR PROBLEM IN RABBINIC LITERATURE. University in Jerusalem ; and inthe second place. 
_ tew, if any, of them would be competent, or could 
ennobles every honest calling, dignifies 
- it as part of the work of humanity, and binds all 
Classes: together | for the common of the 


In the. less technical branches of scholarship, — 


indeed—in history and literature, for example—__ 
it should be possible at an early date to establish — 


regular courses of lectures, designed notso much 
to train specialists as to serve the ends of generat 


culture, and in particular of Jewish culture. None 
the less, itremainstrue thatthe primaryfunction 
of our research workers during the first few 
yéars will be to'acclimatise modern science and 
‘scholarship in Jerusalem. They willatthesame 
time be acclimatising themselves by acquiring 
familiarity with the country and its people and 
with the language in watch, later. ‘on, they will 
have toteach, 
This method of beginning with the 
tion of Research Institutes was definitely =e 


accepted by the Zionist Annual Conference held — 


tine}, that a start should be. made with 


three scientific Research Iuatitutes—one for 
‘Physics, one for Chemistry, and oné for Micro- 
_ piclogy ; and that on the side of scholarship the 


first fleld to be touched should be—as is natural— 


‘that of Hebrew and Jewish learning. Thus, side 


by side with the three science institutes just 


mentioned, there is to be a Hebrew Language 
- Institute, consisting of a group of scliolars whose _ 

- duty it will be (a) to assist and guide the develop: _ 
ment of Hebrew as a language of modern life, 
with particular reference to the standardisation 
of an adequate scientific terminology, and {b) to 
give a systematic course of lectures of University — 


standard, covering broadly the whole field of what 


is called “the science of Judaism” (Bible,Talmud, 
Jewish history, &c.), and including alsocompara- . 
‘tive Semitic philology and Mohammedan history. _ 
This course of lectures is designed as thenucleus 

‘of a “liberal education” based on the Hebrew 
language and Hebraic thought. 


same time, serve .the immediately practical — 


purpose of a training: for teachers in south 
seminaries. 
The detailed working out of this initial scheme 
eg: which the nucleus of a Schoolof Lawand 
Economics may be added—bas been undertaken 
by an Advisory Committee of experts in this 


country, acting in consultation with Jewish. _ 


precisely defined, and the institates can be called 


into being-as soon as the necessary funds are 
There issufficient accommodation § 

for them in the building already onthe University j§{ 

site,(the house of the late Sir John Gray Hill), 

which, with a certain amount of adaptationand 

a little extension, will provide for laboratories, — 


forthooming. 


lecture. rooms, library, reading. rooms, .and 


are to be found in European and American administrative offices. The initial. cost of the 
——— universities. To such men, stillatthe beginning scheme, including structural alterations and 
Rabbe o. 9. 16. Chullin Of their careers, transfer to Jerusalem will ‘technical equipment, is estimated ab approxi- 
18. Taanith, 29, b; Exodus Rabba, involve no sacrifice, provided: always—one can- mately £100,000, The asnual cost of Saiaries 
49. ferus. Demai, too this paramount and upkeep will probably. be about £50,000. 
-they--de not find themselves These sums are small in in comparison. with 
Baba Metsia, 3120. seriously hampered by lack-of the equipment, bo the ‘of a complete Uni » They 


matter of course in a or 
University. 


good material conditions and security of tenure 
for amumber-of years.* 
The main business.of this group of ‘workers a5 
for geome years to come will be research, not {| 
teaching. This does not mean; however, that — . 


1920. The Conference 
also decided, on the basis of recommenda- 
‘tions by Dr. Weizmann (who had made — 
@ special study of the ‘problem in Pales- — 


It should, at the 


scientists tn other ‘countries: 
As a result of this Committee's labours tho 
of each Institute have been 
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of the University. 
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he Synagogue Modern 
Thought. 
Br: THE VIVIAN G. SIMMONS. 


There is a state of mind among the authorised 
and duly accepted leaders of organised religion 
the world over, which obliges them to uphold and 


to defend and to keep intact the structure of their 


_ particular manifestation of religion, rather than 
to concern themselves with the present relation- 


ship between this ancient structure and the minds 
and habits and outlook of those whose possession 


_ it has now become. And these champions of 
jwhat was universally admitted to be right 


i. in the past, cannot be brought to see that 

are becoming increasingly incapable of 
Bee accepting compulsion, either actual or implied, 
& reason for keeping 


Continued on next column. 


“TRE JERUSALEM UNIVERSITY, : 
Continued from. ‘previous page. 


enable a beginning ‘to ‘be made," 


Will make it. possible to create the indis- 


_-pensable conditions for the full realisation of 


‘the University project. .The Research Insti- 


tutes, provided that their equipment is of the best Ess 
. nd their personnel of a high standard—and - 
‘these conditions are essential—will in the course 
of a few years create a tradition of learning and 
stientific research in Jerusalem, and will attract 
to that city Jewish students from all over the 


world. In the meantime the larger funds 


--wequired for the full University will have to be. 
 ‘eollected, and its permanent buildingset up. The - 
point at which each institute can develop into 
Tegular University Faculty will be determined 
by circumstances, as will also the. addition ot 
that their listeners are still capabie of being 

inspired by an. attitude towards the Bible 
which is, in many respects, irrational. Surely 


Rew departments to the original nucleus. 


While the plans Of the Research Institues 
ee have been elaborated and have waited for the 
favourable moment to take concrete shape, defi- 
mite progress has been made with the University 
. Library. There has been for many years pasta - 
© National Library” at Jerusalem, with about 
_ 40,000 yolumes. This has been acquired for the | 
‘University, and has been placed under the charge 
of Dr. Hugo Bergmann, formerly sub-librarian of _ 
_ the University of Prague. 
_ brought the Library into order—it had been sadly 
neglected during the war and before—and on 
the Continent (though not yet in England) 
Jarge ‘numbers of books have been col- 
ected for it, In addition, various Government 
and scieatific bodies have promised it their 
A large up-to-date library is, of 
course, essential to a University, especially bo 
at a distance from the present cezires of 
ees scholarship, and the importance of adequately 
equipping the Jerusalem cannot be over-_ 


Dr. Bergmann has 


| publications. 


‘So fx the University ‘haw been 

the concern of the Zionist Organisation. 
_ The Zionist Organisation owns the site, the build- 
ing, and the library. The Zionist Organisation 


is taking the initiative (through its organ, the 
Keren Hayesod, which is to include a wpovial 


_ University Fand), in raising the funds that are 
mecessary for further progress. 
versity is, or ought to be, the concern of the whole 


sot Jewry, without distinction as between Zionist 
amd mon-Zionist. Already a number of dis- 
tinguished non-Zionists have given freely of 


their services in helping to frame the programme 


Governing Body for the University, and that 
‘body must be worthily representative of world- 


; ee wide Jewry—of its organising capacity and its 
 fimance, as well as of its scholarship and its 


_ ‘idealism. There will be here a great opportu- 
nity for Jewry’s men of vision, whatever 


may be their alignment in internal politics, 
Weite their mames on ‘page of Jewish 
iistory which will never be forgotten. For, of all 

‘the great tasks that confront the Jewish people 
at this time of universal coconstruction, there ts 


mone of which the successful accomplishment 


Wilt have @ more testing or glorious recom! in” 
déunais thas that of making Jerdsalem 


solence, 


faith with the 
for continuing a loyal devotion. 


But the Uni- 


ee Part of its funds and endow- | 

‘ments will assuredly be provided by those who 
stand outside the Zionist Organisation. Before 
long it wil become necessary to establish a 
perhaps the strongest preservative forve at work 
_among the Jewish people. | 


and the Synagogue. 
of all centres of Jewish life—with 
the exception of Palestine—has brought the 
and 
exacting contact with the Jew; and 
‘his cocupations in the have developed, 


to an authority from which they consider them- 


selves to have been freed. I take the example — 


of Judaism, because the writer’ is a Jew, and 
because it is to Jews that he addresses himself; 


| thongh our own holy Faith is buf one example of 


many. The same arguments apply to all other. 
forms of religion with which ¥ weare in contact in 


_ this part of the world to-day. 


. It has, indeed, become a wearisome common- 


. place that the synagogue is ont of touch with 


modern life. I¢ does not help us to be assured 
‘that the same is true of the churches; but at 


least, it indicates that the causes for this - 
lack of cohesion, admitted on all sides, must 
‘be sought for in influences and tendencies and 
mental attitudes which strike deeper-into the 
roots of the common religious life to-day than 
are to be found by investigating merely the par-— 
ticular problems which concern Jews and 
if we would confine ourselves to the — 
' peculiarly Jewish aspect of this lack of cohesion, 
we may find the problems easier to formulate, — 


J adaisin. 


but far more difficult to solve. What, then, would 


appear to be the reasons why the outward 
expressions of religion—which are, after all, the 
main purpose of the synagogue—are out of — 


harmony with modern thought? One is the 


_ inability of any form of revealed religion to cope 
frankly, logically,. convincingly, with what for 
want of a better expression we may call the 


rationalising tendency of moderna thought. This, 


and the doctrine of the liberty of the individual 4 
conscience, are doubtless the two greatest. deter-- 
mining factors of. this age. 
tendeney to reduce all things totwo categories— 
those which reason can explain,and those which 
are beyond reason—is not to explain it away; or. 
rather to explain away the religious difficulties 

Nor is it to ignore the fact that what — 
is contrary to reason can no longer be upheld as_ 

‘elements in any true source of religious inspira- 
tion. Preachers, for example, continue to expect 


it creates. 


we have here an illustration of the refusal 


on the part of men, who have a form of 


religion to uphold, to face facts, or at least to 


face an intellectual position which, if in many 
eases not a question of fact, is matter for the 
strongest possible presumption, short of clearly — 
As long as religious leaders — 
prefer to prop up the defects (as well as the 
~ virtues) of an ancient system, rather than to hold 


demonstrable fact. 


the desire for truth, even if at the best com- 


"parative or relative truth, as their sternest and 
‘most imperative obligation, so long will the 


Synagogue be a silent momorial. to dead dogma, 


instead of being of the living 
‘There is a further cause which ‘contri- 
‘buted towards relegating to the background the 
Synagogue and what it stands for—the decline in 
the love of knowledge. Though not merely a 
“ eause, but an effect, too, this soul-destroying 
is not confined to the world of 
_ Jewry, nor is it in respect of religious knowledge 
~ alone that the age is lacking in this sacred 
impulse. The Synagogue has always been the 
-eentre of\ religious knowledge. That is to say, 
Jewish knowledge not only radiated from the 
classroom, the pulpit, and the expounders of 
the Law, but was bound up with every expres-_ 


sion of religion of*which the life of the Syna- 
gogue was the interpreter, It was the whole 


gircumstances of his life that made knowledge 


an altogether sacred pursuit, that glorified it into 
the very tree of life. It was, further, that the 


yoke of the law was a pleasant one, and that in 
‘order to live under this yoke faithfully and 


lovingly, much stndy was indispensable. More- 
over, this study was itself part of the yoke, and 


In old times there were two centres of Jewish 


‘Nte—the home and the Synagogue: To-day there 


is a third: the world outside both the home 
‘The enormous over-popu- 
lation 


gradually 


‘thn of the Jew. 


| sscnhi because all mast be treated alike, and the 


the city office, the club, the council-chamber. — 
| ‘There is no time for the gaining of religious 

knowledge, 
infinitely diversified and decentralised, require 


_ With difficulty does the Jewish parent of to-day — 
- arrange his children’s school-week, so as to allow. 
_ for two or three hours of religious teaching; so 


most forms of scholarship, particularly historical. 


are of the very essence of Jewish knowledge. 


those engaged upon it, and seeing that no wealth — 
_ translatable into outward things is the prize of — 


‘ and especially in the study of Hebrew, is one— is 


And to deal with the. — study of Greek and Latin, which are looked upon, 


in common with Hebrew, as dead languages. 


It is. pregnant with meaning. To the Jew, 
religion meant life, 


apart from life; and so we have come to regard 
the Synagogue as standing apart from life, too. 2 


- Judaism itis not otherwise. All the conditions 


every effort made to destroy it during 3,000 years, 
is no whit less mighty to-day, and will triumph | 
no less gloriously in the time to come. Ifthe 


by the influence of theSynagogueandits worship 


is the normal state. of health, and thepresenta #§. | 
pathological one, brought on by a neglect, for 
which they are not wholly but ot 
which they must be ashamed. | 


to-day the effect of even a widespread concerted 
effort at bringing the Jew back to the Synagogue — 
little chance of success, without the gradual 
and inevitable change of outlook of the modern  @] 
And this is bound up with that larger 
change in the direction of modern thonght which 
concerns, not the Jew alone, but the whole of 
the western world. Even the most important § (7 


willingness and the power to recognise the 9% 
necessity for adaptation to present and future 
needs, if it were fulfilled, would not alone puta + 


ever become a closed in q 


still really as strong as ever, then it will be found 


inspiring. part im.once more "ite. 
case of other religions throughout the 


meeting-place is no louger. the Synagogue, but 


because all activities, being so 


specific and specialised knowledge of their own. 


profoundly secular has the basis of education = 
become. And we Jews in this country are — 
deeply affected by the national indifference to | 
and philosophical. And these two departments _ 
Modern thought has tended for the last: fifty 
years towards the development of scientific 
knowledge. Every province of. life is investi- 
gated on scientific principles. No other method | 
is possible in the daily search after truth, which 
is still the foundation of all progress. Small 
wonder then that religious knowledge is pursued 
by so few, seeing thatits fundamental truths can- 
not be logically dissected, that, unlike other activi-_ 
ties, itoffers no visions of brilliant advancementto 


‘success. The decay in the study of the Bible, 


grave reason for the present gulf separatingthe a 
Synagogue from ordinary life and thought. And = 
this is further encouraged by the decayin the @ 


Religion and life is a phraseoften usedtoday. @ 


‘and life- was unthinkable 
without religion, not as a supplement toit, but 
as an integral part of it. To-day, we speak, 
what is worse, we think of religion as something =| 


The remedy ?. When a man is sick and. is 
restored to health, the process is the gradual =siis 
victory of the healthy vital forces against the — 
disease, the assertion of that strong impulse to _ | 
live, to: regain the normal state. Perhaps in 


of the body politic which have isolated the Syna- 
gogue, and made it an adjunct of Jewish life, — 

instead of a vital part of it, are temporary, and 

are. brought about by © circumstances that will | 
give place to others. We have every reason to =. 
believe that the marvellous vitality of the Jewish = = @ 
spirit is unimpaired, and that the impulse tolive 
and to. grow, unique in its power of combating ye te 


innate strength of Judaism, as shown formerly gee : 


on the Jew, is still unbroken, then men will come : = 
to realise that loyalty to the religion they profess. ; 


Practical remedies are easy to suggest ; bat ae 


requirement of to-day among us Jews: the 


new heart and a new spirit into us. It seems 
as unlikely as it is undesirable, that we shall. 


live. Our biggest problems are not merely 
our own. But if, as we believe, the spiritust § 7m 
energy and the intellectual power of the Jewis 3 


that the Jew, though but a fraction of theo =| 
nation as a whole, will play a great ani 


the fusion of religion with 
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hk Short Talmud. 


By Dr. A. MARMORSTEIN. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century 
two Englishmen, whose names are unknown, 
discussed in two short ‘pamphlets, with 
customary long title pages, the importance | 


Christianity. The controversy was provoked by 
the Rev. Mr. John Gill’s Preface to his very 
learned Commentary on the New Testament. ' 

~The Rev. John Gill, D.D., was, according to the 


age first pamphleteer, “one of those people who are 


halting between God and Baal, and know not 
where to look for instruction or refuge, not what. 
and whom to worship.” The Commentator of 
the New Testament had committed ‘the big mis- 


_ take of recommending the Talmud as one of the 
best books for the exegesis of the Gospels. It 


- Was, however, in the eyes of the writer of this 


, ss pamphlet more than a mistake, it was a real 


crime to put the Talmud on a line of equality 
with the Holy. Scriptures. ‘The “ Rabbies” and 


(I cannot fill here his lacuna), a “Brood of 
Vermin,” a “Rabble of Wretches!” These epi- 
_ thets suffice to give approximately some idea of 


this writer’s elegan‘ style. Other passages, which 


_ cannot be quoted here verbatim, will also con- 
vinee every reader, of the pamphleteer’s exquisite 
_ literary taste. The most innocent invectives of 
this type are sentences such as the following : 


years into dunghills for pearls” (p. 7). 


and evading every Thing and Text.” This opus 
year 1746. Intellectual circles of those days had 
not to wait too long foran answer. Soon another 

‘pamphlet passed the press, containing the vindi-. 


and Insults oft an Ignorant and Impértinent 


of Learning. The Vindicator advises the first 


 pamphleteer—with some good reason—to turn to 
@ better occupation than writing and printing 
He discovered that his had | 


| Continued on next column. 


SYNAGOGUE AND MODERN ‘THOUGHT. 


Continued from previous page. 


- The ideal of knowledge has been set in the fore. 


front of the things. which were indispensable to 
_the religious 


If we would speak of a period of transi- 
| of transition. And yet in a peculiar sense, the 


to regard it as a. consistent period of decay. 


development of forces - that have been at 


‘Isngland of a hundred years ago, confident in the 


- Symagogue as its central inspiration is untbink- 


able, even if the future of the Synagogue can 


- mever be the same as the past. Those who 


the’same, are like men “who'would recover 
years of their lost youth, and cannot see that the 


even conceive. 


_ for us: the training of the children. ‘If this.can 
be successfully accomplished, then not the most 


discover, and to root out, can prevent the ultimate 


1919) reached me. 


ot Rabbinics for the understanding of Early ha Shanah, and Joma of the Babylonian Talmud, 
with commentary and introduction (pp. xxxix 


and 312). It is true that some progress has been | 


the “ Talmudists,” we are told, are a set of dead 


are rather poor. 


repeats the old and oft-repeated view that ae 
design of the Talmud was “to dig Christianity 
up by its roots and to destroy it by perverting . 


magnum of forty-three pages appeared. in the 


cation of the Rev. Mr. John Gill “from the Cavils 


Scribbler,” by a Lover of Humanity anda Friend — 


.tion, we are told that every period is one 
present is such a period, unless we are content 


The ptesent state of things in our religious 
life is seen to be no. more than the natural — 


‘work upon Judaism for a hundred ‘years. 
tendency of thought will change, and must 
change, if only for the reason that we Jews — 
. believe the vitality of the Jewish spirit to be | 
is indispensable to the progress of humanity. The — 
mew era has not yet begun ; but there are indis- 
_ putable signs that the old one is coming to an | 
end. So a thinker might have written of the 


- revival that was bound to come. The principles ee 


‘guiding history are not much clearer to us now — 
than they were then. A Judaism without the 


' desire and cling to the belief that it will again be 


future may hold glories that the past could not. 
But there is one practical sansa that on 


influence of all the spiritual and intellectual . 
- forcés in the world will not, cannot, bring about 


4nsidious impulses which we have, in part, to 


Marcu 25, 1921 


_. never seen or read even one line of the Talmud, 


or any of the Rabbinic writings. : 
Of this amusing controversy, which gives 


more food for thought and consideration than | 
seems at first sight probable, I was reminded, 
when a volume with the title “ Kizzur ha-Talmud” 


by Dr. Chaim Tschernowitz (Lausanne, 5679, | 
The volume contains a 
shortened text of the treatises of Berakhot, Rosh 


made since the days of our two pamphleteers in 


both directions—in the appreciation, as well as in 


the abuse of Rabbinic learning. No Commentator 
of the New Testament can neglect it nowadays 
without doing injustice to himself and to his 


work. Rabbinical literature (i.e. Talmud and 
Midrash), offers much more material for the eluci- 


dation of the background of early Christian life 


and letters than the readers of Lightfoot and | 
-Wuensche assume. The use of this literature for 


the criticsm and exegesis of the Church fathers is 


| only partially recognised, just as Jewish scholars 
have only partly availed themselves of the 
spite of the many 


patristic material. 
endeavours in this. field of learning, the results - 
The intensive study of 
Rabbinic literature declined a great deal among 
the Jews themselves. About twenty years 


“ago two eminent. Jewish scholars tackled 


this. problem. Meir Friedman of Vienna, and. 


‘Ludwig. ‘Blau, the ‘present Principal of 


Rabbinical Seminary at Budapest, tried 
“ Studying the Talmud means digging: so 


awaken interest and to improve the methods - 


: teaching this engage The effort was greater 


than the. success.. One might repeat. to-day. 


- Erasmus’ words : “We kiss the shoes of the 


Saints, but we never read their works.” The: 
author of the Short Talmud, who has enriched 


Talmudic literature with many valuable studies, 
asa leader of an important rabbinical school, - 
has certainly the experience and the right method 
for making people read the works instead of — 
‘kissing the old shoes of the ancient saints. I - 
propose to show here whether and how far this . 


work may become to as. ‘well 


students. 


The first part an introduction tio the 
first treatise of the Babylonian Talmud, called 


Berakhot. It deals with the origin and develop-. 


ment of the types and formsof prayers in Judaism. 


| ‘Prayers originate in faith and trust.in God. ‘They | 
the visible channels by which the belief in 
-God’s existence and unity, in His providence and 
justice, in reward and punishment were conveyed 
the spirit, has been almost condition 
of it. With us Jews, it has ever been othérwise. : 


to the masses, and spread abroad. Prayers, 
originally of a private nature, became congrega- 


tional. First they were left to the inspiration of - 


‘the individual, later they became stereotyped. 


There are plenty of liturgical fragments of this. 


type in the Bible ; those in the Apocrypha and in 


the pseudepigraphic literature have yet to be. 


examined. The tendency prevails > attribute 


the prayers to biblical personages and thus assign | 
their origin to dark antiquity. Rabbi Joshua 
ben Levi (¢.240 A. D.) replies to the question: 


Why were the “men of the Great Synagogue” 


in its . old form!. (b.Joma 60B.) “To crown 


_adirect bearing on the Mishnah; others which 


are added from some different editorial point of 


view, he omits. 


He does a good deal also to enlighten the reader 


for his independent construction. In order not 
to weary the reader with petty criticism, I 
- have selected three instances of the editor’s and 


_ commentator’s method, by translating the text | 
of the Talmud, and the comments of the author, 
adding @ commentary such as the present writer 

_ conceives to be useful to the student of this liter- 

ature. The selections are taken. from the three 

diferent treatises: - must. be, pointed out, in 


A Hagi 13 B. Duke , Zar ‘Kenntnis der 


God” means in metaphoric language to pray (') 
The chief prayers were: the. Shemah (Dt. 
6,4ff.) and the eighteen ‘benedictions. The 
treatise deals, besides, with shorter blessings. The 

_ author selects mostly those passages which have 


For students it is of great to be 
acquainted with the terminology of the texts. — 
The editor is at his best in this kind of work. 


on the subject. It is to be regretted, however, 
that he never deals with the literary problems of 
the texts, just as he differs very often from the 
accepted exegesis without giving sufficient proofs — 


onli to avoid a an unfavourable impression of the 
work, first of all that.our authoris the first who 
attempted the task inthis way; secondly, thathe 
lived and worked far away from the great — 
libraries, where alone such a work can becarried 

on properly; thirdly, that mostofthe preliminary 
labour for stich a work wasnotyeteventhoughtof 
(f. i. @ concordance of the Mishna and Talmud) ; Are 
and finally that the book was written toa great’ — 
extent for beginners. The more the praise due 


to the author. 
Mishnah.—R. Nehuitja ben ha Kanak used to pray 


short prayer when he entered the house of study 
and when he left it. They said to him: What is — ae 


place of this prayer? He said: When I enter I a 
praying that no harm shall come about through aa, 
and on leaving I give thanks for my share. 


. Gemarah.—The Rabbis taught: In entering what 
did he say? May it be Thy will O Lord, my God! 
I imake no mistake in a thing of the Halachah 
that I shall not'say concerning an impure thing that — 
it be pure, andofa pure thing that it be impure, of es 


permitted thing that itis forbidden, or. of a ferbidden 


one that it is permitted, that my colleagues shall 
make no mistakea subject of the Halachah and they. . 
shall be pleased with me,and withthem. Onleaving . 
what did he say ? I give thanks before Thee, O Lord — 
My God that Thou didst give me a share (place) — 


among those who sit in the House of study and not 


among those who sit at the corners; for I rise up 

- early, and they rise up early. 
study, and theyfor vanity. I labourand they labour. 

labour and obtain reward, they labourand obtain no 

reward, . . I run, and they run. run to the 
Garden of Eden, and they run to the pit of destruc- — 

tion, ... Commentary: house of study, house seb — : 
aside for the study of the Torah, meeting of the | 
scholars in opposition to the Sy nagogue, which was a z 

house of prayer. O)pt). 7 What application has the — 

_ prayer here in the house of study, which is dev ee 
to learning, and not to prayer DINNN?Y it shall not 

_ happen is the Aramaic translation for AAP, ae 

damage, the scholars may mistake my words, and 

permit forbidden things. The Boraita raises the 

question as to the formalary of the Tannait’s prayer. 


I rise up early for 


PVIN RY’ myself, I shall make no mistake in givinga 


decision. they shall agree with me, theyshallnot . 
criticise me. MI people whoareinthecorners 


of the market- place, streets. and are busy with foolish 


gossip. - It is-possible, says the author, inafootnote, — 


we ought to read MyInP with Waw, deriv ed from {}> 


- military cart, and there is a reference in the Boraita | ae 
the Roman Empire, which is in ware 
conquest of countries. 


‘So far the Commentary. In a scientific Com- ae 


‘mentary. the. following points should be raised. 


First of all, it. seems. important to give some 
information about the personality and age of the ss 

_ seribe spoken of. Rabbi Nehunja lived before 

the year Whether j2 ishis father’s 


name, or Smith, like is not 


settled. It certainly does not mean “Son ofthe 
Zelot.” He must have held a prominent position — 
in the schools of the first century. His most 


famous pupil was P, Ismael (see b. Shebuot p. 26a). 


Rabbi Akiba also addressed questions to him — : 
‘He was praying on 
every occasion on ‘entering and leaving the 

Beth Hamidrash. ‘The house of study was not 
necessarily in opposition to the house of prayer. — 

The former was often identified with the latter. 


Prayer and study went on in both places. The ae | 
called so? Because they re-established the crown 


Sifra p. 6. Meg. 28a). 


synagogue was used also for communal gather- 


ings and public affairs. The fact that there were 
‘regular meetings the house of study, and not 
merely. gatherings called together for dealing 
with special cases, is noteworthy. The opening — 
and adjourning of these meetings may have had _ 


some mark of solemnity. They were openedand 
closed. with prayers. 


refers mostly to unpleasant event(‘). 


v. D. Hoffmann, Nezikin, 28 
4. f.1. Joma 1 13 


Other instances are 

recorded, Whether Rabbi Nech.introducedthem 
cannot be settled. The prayer is characterised — 
_by its shortness, (v. also p.28b). NOR 
TEN PEND They said tohim: Who 
“they” are, is not said; probably hiscolieagues or 
pupils. MD literally—“ What place"? Our 
commentator’s interpretation is not corroborated 
either by the old explanation, or by the.text 
itself. They were notastonished that the master: __ 
prayed in the hoyse of study. There was nothing = = 
unusual in that. The proper interpretation ieee 
given by Rashi, who says: AD“ whatisthe 
‘nature, type, of such a prayer”? The Boraitaalso 
renders this question: IND“ what did he 
say”? The first prayer was that no disagreeable 
or unfavourable thing should happen. The verb ete 


. 99, Brunell, Mebo 


Tosefta Joma 4, 13, | 
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| others. 


E _ derision are most tempting, and therefore are to be. 
avoided. 


gated ad hoc. 


gehool. 


‘Maren 25, 1921 
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verb is connected with events ofa happier nature 
(v. b. Taanit 12a Ba wish), Daring 
the discussion, or at the decision, or the lecture 


nothing should happen which might give offence to 
those present in the house of study or cause annoy- 
ance toanyone. The scribes were very sensitive of 


their own honour, as well as of the dignity of 
In meetings of this kind, abuse and. 


The Gemarah to this passage is introduced 
by the words: This term is used. for 
quotations from extra Mishnaic or other | 
Tannaitic sources. most cases we are able to 


_ verify the source from which the respective pas-. 


_ gagesare taken. There are, however, a good many 
- citations, the source of which remains uncertain. 
The works to be considered are: the Tosefta and . 
the various tannaitic Midrashim to the Pentateuch. 


These literary fragments are called Boraita 


in Aramaic, and in Hebrew. The 
name itself signifies that they were not incorpor- 


ated inthe Mishnah. The relation of theexternal - 


 Boraita to the Mishnah has to be investi- 


| There are certainly Boraitas— 
- which are considerably older than the Mishnah, 


and others which bear all the traces of the in- : : 
. fluence exercised by the Mishnah. In our case the : 


: Mishnah is more authoritative than the Boraita, 


former contains the actual dialogue between 
a Nehunja and the scholars, while the latter. 
a added many sentences which changed the short - 3 
would bear out the antiquity of this doctrine. 


‘prayer intoalongone. The Boraita givestheimpres- 
gion of the compiler having enlarged the prayer 


_. to a great extent, and explained many points, 


_ which seemed to him obscure. First ofall in the 


Style of the Mishna. The more archaic nD 


“what is the place?’ is rendered by the more 
familiar TOS WD “what did he say ?” The prayer 


_-is introduced by the Boraita with the often 

occurring formulary-: 2220 “ May it ke. 

. Phy will my Lord, re} God!” It reminds us of. 
Matth. 10. ro. cov, 


“Thy. 
will be done. ”(°) He prays first of ail: 


used in Lev. 27, 3: Is, 5, 27. By giving a false 


decision or by an incorrect inter retation, which | 
y P . reason that the Babylonians only obtained ‘this — 


- may lead to a false decision, the teacher or judge 


stumbles. God, who is. the Lord of Truth, can 
_. direct our mind so that we should avoid error or. 
mistakes, and see the true way. The scribe is. 


afraid that by making a mistake he will be sub- 
ject to derision on the part of the members of the 


cases to sin, R. Nehunja is not so much con-. 
--gerned about his own. vanity, as about 
: spiritual welfare of his friends, 
aware of. the possibility of his friends making 


mistakes, and that he may commit a. sin by. 
3 laughing ¢ at their expense, which he also wishes 
avoid. Interesting is the distinction between 


pure and impure, which refers to matters of 


Levitical purity also permitted and forbidden 
things, including questions of ceremonial and 
_ dietary law. Other cases could have been men- 


d too uilt 
tione bO0, ¢. +» gu and not guilty, and gations. 


Says R. K’ruspedal i in the name; ‘ot Jochanan 
Rosha Shanah, p. 16b) : 


oan One for the entirely wicked, one for the entirely just, 


and one for the middle class. The perfectly just are 


written in the book and sealed for life, the wicked for 


death, the middle ones are suspended from the New 


~Year’s Day to,the Day of Atonement. If they are 


worthy, they are written for life, if not, then. for 


death.” Says R. Abin: ‘‘ What is the Bible passage 


- for it? They shall be blotted out from the Book of. 


_ Life (Ps. 69, 29), that is the book of the righteous, and — 


with the righteous not to be written, that is the book — 


of the middle class. 
‘Commentary.--Three of remembrance of the 
deeds of the creatures. Opened on the New Year's 


Day to judge their merits and sins. MND means at 
once Aramaic; middle ones, who 


merits and sins. . They are worthy if they repented, 


SRO, From which verse do weinferthat thereare - 
three books opened ? MD’, they shall be blotted out, 


refers tothe wicked, OW} to. the righteous, 


| ss and those who are just among them, i.e., who are 
mot perfect. they shall not be written, 
and ‘where shall they be. In the book of 


the wicked. 

ewn commentary would deal with 

 followlig points. ‘The redactors of the Talmud 
a arrange the sayings of ‘the Rabbis sometimes ~ 


pie a tew instances cau be given where the | 


‘That 
not stumble in a word of the Halacha. 


‘3 INDY" is used in the same sense here — statement. 


MO” in Ps. 35, 19 and 24, or 38, 17. Rivalry 
oe and jealousy among the students lead in such 


He is, how ever, 


Jom -Kippurim, or 
Here, again, one realises. that the guthor.- ie 
has not had access to more recent investi- 
Thus (p. 179), speaking of Mishnah, 
-p. 18b, of the different authorities available, 
Beuchler’s Das Synhedrion und ‘das grosse Bet 
Three books are opened on the day of Waw Tout 


Talmud rind Neues ‘Testament, p. 42. 


first the 


OR, ‘i.e., Says Rabbi, etc.; or "DN Rabbi ete. ‘9 
says. “In the first case an independent saying is 
mentioned, in the other case a different, most — 
contradictory, saying is mentioned. The teacher 


in question, with usuallya strangename, generally 
- reports teachings of R. Jochanan. The spelling of . 
the name varies, ‘of or ‘PSP 

By W. M. 
Katon, p. 18b.) R. Jochanan, i.c. Bar 
Nappacha, died 279 ©.E., one of the most 


(perhaps Crispus). He died about 300 c.£. (v. 


famous teachers(*). In order to establish the 
correct text, as far as oné may apply this - 


term, it is unavoidable to compare all the par- > 
alle! texts. These are Pal. Talmud R. H. 57a, » 


Pesikta, ed. Buber p. 157b. Jalkut Simeoni to. 
Joel 534, Jalkue Machiri on Psalms p. 341. 
Shibbole Ha-Keket,°ed. Buber p. 267. Without 
these it is impossible to get a clear. view of the 
meaning of the saying as well as the’ changes 
anddevelopment of the tradition. “The Palestinian 
sources (e.g., read for books. the 


‘Babylonian text has the Hebrew 5D) have 
‘not preserved the name of R. Abin at all, whois 


well known as one of the foremost scholars who - 
transplanted the material of Palestinian learning — 


from Palestine to Babylon. He is. also respon- 


sible for the variations in the text. : 
This idea plays undoubtedly a ootialderabdie- 


part in the Agadah and Liturgy. The conclusions to. 
~ which W. Bousset came in his book “ Die Religion | 


des J udentums i im neutestament Zeitalter,” p. 149, 
some what exaggerated. We do not find any 
traces of this view in the Tannaitic Agadah which 


Besidesthere seems to have been a revivalinthe | 


third century of doctrines and teaching to be found - 


in the older and half-forgotten apocryphal and 


pseudepigraphic writings, (for reasons as yet,_ : 
unknown), which influenced to a great extent the 


development and course of the Agadah. ° The 


three books are opened on the New Year’s day, | 


which is a day of judgment(’ }. The classifica- 


tion of people into three groupsis very old a 
(v. Bacher, Agada der Palestinensischen 
AmoraerIII., p. 400), tries to show the origin of 
Palestinian 
sources do not preserve in this connection the 


this: view. from the Seriptures. 
name of this teacher, for the very. simple 


statement through R. Abin. {This fact enables us 
to see behind the editorial secrets of the literary — 


composition of the Babylonian Talmud. R. Abin 
- derivesthe doctrine from Ps. 69, 29, Pal. , gives the 
- biblical passage asa continuation of R. Jochanan’s 


It is to be 
-observed that Ixx. and Jerome understood in ON 


~Pesikta adds Dan. 2. 


“not life, but of the living. Zimmern in Schrader’s 


_ Keilschriften und das A.T. 3 ed. p. 405 sees in 
this doctrine the imitation of the heavenly tablets 
and books of the Babylonian literature. i. 
The third treatise deals with the ancient 
The great 
importance of it, either on account of its antiquity — 
- or the material contained in it, was often pointed 


worship of the Day of Atonement. 


out by various searchers. - The name of the 
treatise is. Jom: however, either 
briefly Kippurim (°).— 


Din. in der Quaderkammer, etc., Vienna., 1902, 
op. 75ft and 112f would be of great use to the 
scholar. 
' Strack in his edition (Leipzig, 1903) must be con- 
sulted. The address: “My Lord, The High 


Priest” is to be explained according to the 


similar phrases in Acts 14, 16 and 18. 2("). 
The difficulty of the Talmud exegesis can be ex peri- 


enced on the same page. The text reads: 
“and they said to him.” It does not say 
“The Elders of the. 


: Who, 
Our short Talmud says: 
Priesthood,” yet as a matter of fact it was 
said by the “Elders of the High Court.” As 
@ proof wo' may refer to the ancient text 
“or the service given by Elbogen p. 58). 
Continued oa next column, 


The text of the Mishna as given by | 


v. Strack, Einleitung in den Talmud, 4. Leipzig 


p. 101. 
7. on this subject Kizzur ha Talmud, p. 1 100f.. 
8. s. Mechilta 38° b, b. Taanit lla, R. Jose 


Haiatta Aboth of R. Nathan 2, 9 Exod. r, 1b, 1, ve 


also If, Baruch, ch. 15-16, 


9, 8. on this pains Hashachar 342, Rev. Etad. 
Juives v. 44, and p.$i6, Hoffmann, die erste Mishna 


18. Strack; Joma.; ps % Elbogen Studien zum jaed., 


ottesdienst p. 57. 


10. my article Serm ade in the three 


ndonu € 


‘3916 


“Consanguinity. of Marriage 


asa actor in 
Eugenics. 


ELDMAN, MD. 


ee my contribution to the first number of ‘in: 
JEWISH CHRONICLE Supplement, I stated that 
the physical and mental equipment of every 
individual must be regarded as, so to speak, the 


environment. 


‘parents, plays, as a germinal factor, in determin- 
ing the subsequent physical and mental career of 


the offspring. The problem is one of very con- 
‘siderable interest to Jews for several reasons ; 
_ for not only has the Mosaic Law governing kin- 
ship in marriage, as given ‘in Leviticus xviii,, been . 
adopted with but minor modifications practically 


throughout the whole of the civilised world, but 


marriages between persons. who are closely 
related “in blood” are much more common among 
In the first. 
place ““uncle-niece” marriages which are pro- @ 
hibited in England.and in many other countries 
are permitted by the Levitical code and are fairly ._ 


Sows than among any other nation. 


common among Jews throughout the world. Even | 


among Jews domiciled in the country such mar-'- 
riagesare not af all rare, various’ devices being ' 
adopted to bring such union within the bounda- 


ries of the law of the conntry—one device being 
to solemnise the marriage ceremony in a country. 


where such a union. is not prohibited, or where a 
~ dispensation is usually given to those who apply ee 
for permission to enter into such a marriage con- 
Secondly, marriages: 
between first cousins are much more common — 
among Jews than among any ‘other nation in the. — 
world: That this is so, was first proved by ans 
‘ingenious indirect method (due to Sir George 
Darwin, son of Charles Darwin) employod 
Jacobs examined. all 


tract. (e.g,, Belgium). 


Joseph Jacobs in 1882. 
the marriage announcements contained in the 
JEWISH CHRONICLE between April, 
December, 1882, and counted the number of 


i869 and 


resultant of two component forces, viz., heredity 
Under the term heredity are 

included all the numerous factors or characters 

residing in the substance of the two germinal 

cells which unite to form the new individual. 

this article I propose to consider what réle, if_ 

_ any, consanguinity, or. blood- relationship of the 


marriages occurring between persons of thesame i 


surname. 
“marriages, the number 


shown Darwin that of such 


He found that out of a total of 1, 589 | 
of ‘‘same-name” mar- 
riages was forty-two. Now, ‘it was previously oe 
‘same-name”- 

marriages, 57 per cent. are between first cousins. | 


Therefore, of the forty-two “same- mame” mar- . @ 


riages in the J EWISH CHRONICLE for that period, . 
about twenty- -four were first: cousin marriages. 


But two persons,, A and B, may be first cousins 


in four different circumstances, viz., may 


be the child of (1) A's paternal uncle; (2). A’s 


paternal aunt; (8) A’s maternal: ‘anole; or 


A’s maternal aunt. 


name. 


Now, since “same- -name”: are only 
those belonging to the first category (i.e.,thechild- 
ren of two brothers), it is clear that there must: 
have been atleast fourtimes as many first-cousin _ 
marriages as those coming under the same sur- | 

Allowing for certain other statistical — 


corrections, it can be shown that “same-name 


marriages between first cousins (in our case 


-four) form only one fifth of all the 


Continued on next page. 


A SHORT TALMUD. 
Continued Srom pr ‘evious column, 


historical, aud philological research. 


The existence and revival of ‘Judaism is. sa 
closely connected, or better, based, on the Talmud; 
without ignoring other factors and facts, ¢.g., the 


Bible, the corner-stone of Jewish life and 
‘thought will the wisdom and teachings 


of the Rabbis. . Tehernowitz contributed — a : 
much to this of Talmudic: 


and learning. 


‘The. old composer of the prayer thought rightly 
that the words were said by the Elders of | ap 
the High Court. These few instances may suffice §§ [am 
to show the difficalty of dealing with this kind of _ | 
literature, and secondly, toimpresstheneedofa 
modern commentary, which would embody the ....._ 
of older generations as well.as the consider- 
able and most valuable attempts. by modern > 
+ scholarship in the various fields of theological, 
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the historical aspect. 


Naor), 
gousins, Leah and Rachel. 
Jacob and Leah, was the father of Jochebed and — 
grandfather of Amram, Jochebed’s 
The latter's sons, Moses and Aaron, consequently — 
"sprang from a marriage between a nephew and 
-. bis paternal aunt. . In addition to Levi, seven 
other of the twelve tribes, viz., 


Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, Joseph and Benjamin guineous unions. 


‘dogged the footsteps of almost every royal family — 

in Europe on account of the great frequency of 
‘consanguineous marriages among them. Indeed, 
_ since the time wher the mode of transmission of 


between Jacob and his two cousins. 
his pedigree of eight closely “in-bred” genera- 
Bee tions, one fails to find any evidence either of 


would, 


J EWISH CHRONICLE, SUPPLEMENT 


Marcu 25, 


first-cousin. ‘Thesetore, t the total nam. 
ber of first-cousin marriages during the period 
under investigation must have been 12% (i.e.,— 
6). 
cousin niarriages in the 1859 Jewish matrimonial — 
But by the. 
same method Sir George Darwin found in 1875 


In other words, the proportion of first- 


announcements is about 75 par cent. 


that the number of similar mafriages among 


English Gentiles ranged between 1°5 per cent. 
(for all inhabitants of London), and 4°5 per cent. 


{tor English aristocracy), with an average of 3 per 


cent. Hence, Jewish first-cousin marriages are 
between } and 5 times—or on the average 24 


 times—as common as — 
a ‘English Gentiles. 


. Since that time d. ireci statistics have become 


available of first-cousin marriages among different. 
denominations in several different countries, and 
the results are in agreement with those given by 
We may take it then as an established 
.. fact that marriages between near kin are very 
_ considerably more prevalent among Jews than | 

'- @mong Gentiles. This being so, the matter at 
-. @nce becomes one of utmost importance if it is 
true that consanguineous. unions have all orany 

- Of the harmful effects that they are, by some 


Jac obs. 


people, alleged to have upon the offspring. 


Now what are the tacts? It will 
. for our purpose to consider the matter first from 
‘Let us take the historical 
account of the origin of our own race which is 


hae probably one of the most virile. races the world research. Various biologists like Weizmann, 


Ritzema Bos, Castle and others, have recently 4 


has ever seen. A reference to the Bible reveais 


the fact that-we are descended from ancestors 
_ that continually intermarried among their very 
closest blood relations. 
‘Shree sons, Abraham, Nahor, and Haran from one | 
wife, andone daughter, Sarah, from another wife. 
cae Abraham married his half-sister, Sarah, and 
.. Nahor married his niece, Milcah, the daughter of 


Terah had four children : 


Haran. Abraham's son, Tsaac, married Rebekah, 
who was bis grand-niece (i.c. a grand- daughter of 


husband. 


Reuben, Simeon, 


originated from the consanguineous unions 


infertility or infantile mortality, or any other of 


- the pathological conditions generally believed 

#0 be the result of consanguineous marriages. 

_ Indeed, a large number of members of that - 

pedigree were people of very great eminence, — 

particular spheres, 


In introducing ‘the degrees of 


eee ‘marriage, the Bible enjoins the children of Israel 
“not to “do afterthe doings of the land of Egypt.” 
be of some interest to. 
_ examine a few of the Egyptian royal pedigrees. 
In ancient Egypt marriages between brother 
‘and sister and other close blood relations were 
commen. 


therefore, 


‘with Queen Ashotep I. 
“Amenhotep TY. 


If. and Sensonet. The offspring of these 


The general — 


- and second groups. 


ancient history. 


usefal character. 


and Isaac’s son, Jacob, married his two 
Levi; the son of 


Now, in 


starting 


child of the non-consanguineous union, married — 
his half-sister and cousin, Hatshepshut. He also . 


contracted a non-consanguineous marriage. The 
children of these marriages, Thutmose ITT. and 


Merytra Hatshepshut, married each other, and 
their child Amenhotep II., married a half-sister 
Tiaa. Tie son of this miacriage was ThutmoselV., - 
who begat father of 


Amenhotep IV. 


This 18th dynasty, then, which 
contracted incestuous marriages, consisted of nine — 
distinguished monarchs who not only reigned 


brilliantly, but whose physique and features, as 


far as can be ascertained from their mummified 
- bodies, masks, and statues, were, in all. CASES, 
exceptionally fine, distinguished, and handsome. 


There is no évidence to show the presence of 


_ any pathological traits, such as imbecility, deaf- — 
mutism, blindness, or any other disease in any 
of the members of this dynasty. Their fertility. 
was undoubtedly great, and the average duration 
of life in the offspring. was vis. 


forty-four years. 


ants of the 18th, and although they also con-— 


_ tracted incestuous marriages, there isno evidence 
Although . the: laws prohibiting marriage ss 


2 between very close relatives are as old as the 
Bible, their origin was probably religious or senti- 
mental rather than strictly eugenic. 
: impression that consanguineous marriages are 
_ objectionable on the grounds of harm to the off- 
spring is of comparatively recent date. The 
following deleterious results are usuaily claimed — 
oppenents of consanguineous 
_.. to be the accompaniments of such unions, viz. :. 
(a) Diminished fertility ; (6). Increased infantile 
‘mortality; (-) The occurrence of malformation, 
fleafness, blindness, imbecility, albinism, debility, 
hemophilia, and many. other con- 
ditions i in the offspring. 


in them of any of the harmful results 
attributed to the marriage of near kin, 


however, is the 


Of the. greatest interest, 


history of the Ptolemies, because in that dynasty 
the first. four kings were the children of non- 
consanguineous marriages, and their careers can 
be compared with those of the later kings who 

sprang from incestuous unions. Such comparison — 
fails to reveal any difference between toe first — 
There were no cases of 

‘idiocy, deaf- mutism, or any other undesirable 
_ features in that dynasty. The average duration - 
_ of life was long, viz., sixty- -four years, and they 
- did not lack in mental vigour. 
indeed. (e.7., ‘were atagulariy = 
witted.’ 


studied the subject. experimentally, — by the 


method of “ in-breeding (i.e., incestuous mating) 
They “in- bred” animals for many © 
generations and failed to detect any evil results. 


in animals. 


Indeed they have found that close “in-breeding” 


is very useful in perpetuating and developing any | 
On the other hand, if there is — 
any pathological character in the parents, similar 
.“jn-breeding will also tend to perpetuate this. 
The same, no doubt, holds good in the case of - 
Thus, the numerous family of the Bachs 

freely intermarried consanguineously and were 
- very prolificin musical talent. On the other hand, 


man. 


we also know that certain pathological characters 
like epilepsy and insanity will, when present in | 

the families of both parents, show themselves in 
. @ greater degree in the offspring of consan-. 


Haemophilia, for instance, has 


some of these morbid traits has become eluci- 


- dated, the matrimonial affairs of members of the 
‘various royal families have ceased to be the — 
@iplomatic concern in which the Foreign Offices 


of the respective countries are alone interested ; 


they have become problems in the solution of 
Let us now collect our dates and. see what 
‘gre the r2iults which ‘our discussion has ledus 
‘to formulate. I think I am justified in saying 
that the study of {tlie historical, statistical, and. 


biological evidence, at present —s — 


_ us to draw the following conclusion 
The following is the family — 


of the eighteenth dynasty, 


1. There is no evidence to show pan a con- 


‘gangaineous marriage is followed by a reduced 


Offspring. 

Queen Aahotep 1. married twoother brothers, 

‘and gave birth to four children, of whom Ahmose | 
married his half-sister Nefertari. ‘Thisincestuons 

wnion resnited in seven children, one of. whom, 

Amenhotep I., martied two of his sisters, viz., 


2. “There is nothing connected with consan- 
‘guinity per se which makes a union between 


relatives préjudiciat to the offspring. In other 
‘words, no morbid conditions will be created in 


“The 19th dynasty kings were lineal descend- -. and was “literally howled off the stage on account — | 


_of the partiality shown to the Jews,” 7 
by the critics, and has. notbeen heard of since. 


Some of them, 


“The lew of Aragon” 


By M. J. LANDA. 
 One-night plays are mot rare in 
history. Few are worth subsequent resuscita. — 


tion, or achieve the dignity of a separate existence 
in print. There are exceptions, though; and 


- such an exception is “The Jew of Arragon, cr 
by Thomas Wade. But, _ 


The Hebrew Queen,” 
even in this case, the exception is qualified, — 
although there are two reasons why it should not — 


be. The qualification is that even print has Soa 
unfortunately not saved the play from oblivion ; 


the two reasons are—the first and principal one, _ 


- that we Jews should do everything in our 


to make the play known; and the other thet it 
shoulé occupy an important place in the- comic 
history of the stage censorship. The theatrical 


history of the play is brief and inglorious. [tb 
was produced at Covent Garden on the night of 
Wednesday, October 20th, 1830, 
Kemble, his daughter Fanny, and Miss Elien 


Tree {afterwards Mrs. Charles Kean) in the cast, 


was slated | 


The. author, Thomas Wade, who was twenty- eS. 
_ years of age at the time, is a forgotten poet, — 
although a graceful verseis occasionally to be 
found in some anthology, but he deserves an 
honoured place in the record of those who have 


always been fearlessly on the side of the “ under- 


dog.” His play was published after the fiasco of : ae 
its and its dedication should be 


Continued on page. 


OF MARRIAGE AS A. A 


IN JEWISH EUGENICS. 


Continued from pre ious 


the. offspring ofa consangeinoous it the 
ae parents are themselves of a healthy stock. panes 
So ‘much. tor. the derived. 
I shall now touch briefly upon - 

the evidence afforded by modern biological 


3, It, hewever, there be any tendency. to : 
cortaia. diseases—which are known to be here-— 


ditary—in the family, then the risk of the disease 


appearing in the offspring is gréatly accentuated 
by a consanguineous marriage—even if neither | 


the partners manifests the disease. But this. 
is only the case if each of the partners is a 
possible carrier of the disease in virtue of their 


having a common ancestor who suffered from it. : 


two people, A and B, are first cousins, 


being the son and daughter respectively of, say, 


brothers, and their paternal grandfather for 
instance suffered from epilepsy, then the mar- ee 
riage between A and B isto beforbiddenalthough _ 


neither of them shows any sign of the disease, — 
because each of the partners being a carrier of — 


the morbid trait im a latent form, the chance ot 
_ the disease re-appearing in their offspring is 


much greater than if each of them contracted a . 


separate non - consanguineous marriage. But 
_ supposing A’s maternal grandfather to have been _ 
the sufferer from epilepsy, then the consan- 
is guineous union between A and B would be no 
~-more risky to the offspring than their marriage 
outside the family because, although cousins, it — 


is only A that is the carrier of the morbid 3 


character. 


larly desirable character in” the family, such as 
musical genius, or great mental talent, then a 
consanguineous marriage in virtue of its tendency 


to perpetuate and fix that character in the off- 


spring is (with the samereservationsasin3above) 
much more desirable than a non-consanguineous 

union with a stranger, whose antecedents may 
be less well known. 


Before I conclude let me take afvantage ot 


this opportunity and appeal to the variousJewish | 4 


organisations, such as the Zionist Organisation or — 


‘the Jewish Board of Deputies, for the estalilish- 
- ment of a Scientific Jewish Statistical Bureau. _ 
(From the various items Giscussed in this paperiét 


will, I trast, be manifest to the readersthatmany 


of the results of the biological investigations are | 


based on the collection and scientific classifica 


chet 


logical character which are of Jewish interest, ~ 


not only from an an academic point of view, but 


also from a practical aspect. Such problems can 


omy be solved by a skilful of properly 


with Charles 
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- the literary treasures ot the Jews. ot England. 


addressed the Jews as and 


| wrote : 


The same reat progres of reason 

‘of justice and hich has delivered 
you from those manifold perseoutions under which 
- you end your brethren of other countries writhed for 


so many centuries of bigotry and darkness, in its — 


awift and eternal advance, will disenthral you from 
those unworthy bonds with which you still remain 


encumbered. The day is andibly and visibly approach- 
ing... . the mighty spirit of freedom: is now rapidly 


pervading all the universe of mind; and from before 
tts breathing glory, the once-fearful spectres of super- 
stition and ignorance and oppression are fast | 


to extinction. I shall ever remain, most fervently, 
countrymen, the sincere well- wisher of your cause— 


which is that of all mankind, 


That prophecy was not fulfilled for many 


years in England, and it has not come true in 
many other ccuntries yet. 


died in 1875, at least lived to see full freedom of 


_ conscience granted to the Jews of England. His 


_. vision, however, went beyond emancipation. He 


‘dreamed of a Jewish nation once again, but the 
-. €ensor must. have been ah anti-Zionist, for he cut 
| from the following speech, spoken in Act 1, 
Se. 1, by Xavier, the Jew, the principal’ character | 


i the play, the words in italics : 


ae Au edict !—that’s the word for persecution ; aaa 
‘dict and persecution—they’re the same; 
And have beer since we w ept at Babylon ; 
And shall be, till we gather us again 
the divine Jerusalem foretold. — 
Sudah ! thour't the shadow of a names 
My countrynsen ! ye’re scattered o’er the earth, | 


And feed on those that hate ye; yet ye prosper, — umm ‘a too rigid attitude there was always 


_. manifested an inclination on the one hand towards 
vationalism, and on the othér towards mysticism. 
Pharisaism in ancient times called inte existence 


And are a mighty people, strong in gold— ee 
seeptre of all kingdoms; ere ye gathere'a. 
were ye gathered, ye were terrible. 

Within the w orld-~and holy, and set % 

Mid the prime potentates ; the curse of Heaven |..." 

That hangs so dark ani heavil y upon 
_ Cannot endure for ever: and ye shall be, 

Ye shall be a proud nation once again— 
And have your prophets, princes, and your wns, : 
the tame of old—it is decreed ! 


"For these ‘words alone, - Themes’ “Wade 


- deserves immortality among Jews. It will be 


obvious, too, that his theme is the tragedy of | 


Israel living amid edicts and persecution, which 


. even infected the dramatic censor, who, at the 
time was Colman, himself a dramatist, whose 
Janguage had been far from restrained. Colman 
have been suffering from a virulent attack 

of religious mania, and labouring also under an — 
acute aberration that he was the protector of 


: ‘royalty. All reference to the deity and any 


| _ passage that might be construed as reflecting in 


the remotest degree on the divine right and falli- 


-. bility of monarchs was excised with insulting : 


, instructions to the author, who retaliated, in the 


_... published play, by printing all the deleted. 
phrases and referring the licenser to the Bible... 


“ Many of Wade’s beautiful lines were shamelessly 


mutilated by Colman, and she 


suffered in consequence, 
his preface, 


becomes Prime Minister and seeks to turn the 
_ tables on his persecutors. The story is the pain- 


fully perennial one of Israel's suffering, and many 
_ Of the lines are only too poignantly applicable to 
‘the Jewish tragedy oi to-day. This, for instance, 
part-of the speech of 
the King to annul the edict in which the State 


 “deigns to borrow ” five hundred 


me this black edict, 


, men fit to be robbed by proclamation; 
legal victims for illegal outrage ; 

Aad gives the one to all earth's sovercigntios 

— the gag of law. 


the East of Europe. 


When he wrote those — 
‘glowing words, the struggle for Jewish emancipa-— 
tion had just begun in this country. Wade, who 


“indebtedness to the “ *Raquel,” of Huerta (1734-. 

1787), which was considered the most celebrated 

production of the Spanish drama of his period. 

_ Huerta, again, had borrowed freely from a 

Spanish play of a century earlier, written by 

Diamante. Lopez de Vega also wrote a playon 
the subject which Grillparzer adapted into 

a German as “ Die Jiidin von Toledo.” | 
Bee in tact, was often treated by Spanish poets. It is 
based. on an episode more or less historical and 

-mentioned by Graetzy viz., the tradition of a 
Jewish Queen, or mistress of the King of Castile, 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century. The 

plot is in reality very much akin to the story in 
_ the Book of Esther. There is the banishing of 

Pa the Jews, a project to make Rachel,the daughter —— 

Xavier (for which character Wade claimed 

@riginality), marry the “King, while Xavier 


The story, 


“Hasidism. 


By THe Rev. I, RAFFALOVICH. 


| It is more than one hundred and Atty years . 
since the first seed of the Hasidim sect was 


sown, and so suceessfal was the harvest that, 


‘notwithstanding the many attempts that during | 
this long period were made for its suppression, 
itis still in existence, and is to-day a powerful 
force among hundreds of thousands of Jews in 
| Hasidism created a new 
epoch in Judaism. Offithe one hand it helped to 
- soften the rigidity of rabbinical formalism, and 
on the other it served as a check on‘the Mendels- | 
‘perhaps indirectly, 
saved rabbinic authority; for it infused life and 
breathed spirit into the dry bones of rigid and 
formal observances. 

From time immemorial a robsiliows ‘apirit. 
periodically manifested itselfin. Judaism, express- 
ing dissatisfaction with its formalism which, — 
through long and sustained habit; became | 


sohnian influence. It, 


mechanical and lifeless. Now and again there 


- ggemed to rise a spirit of tiredness and exhaus- - 
tion, when the heart did not any more participate 
im the performance of what was believed to be 
religious act. 

desire for now departure. 


And it called forth rebellion, a 
This phenomenon 


repeated itself. frequently the course 
Jewish history. 


Moreover, Rabbinic Jndaiom as- 


‘Esseneism and the: Alexandrian philosophy. 
he Yeshiboth in Northern France, with their 
rigid. exclusion of all secular thought, were con- 
 temporaneous with, and perhaps the cause of, the 
period of the followers of Maimonides on the one — 
hand, and of the Zohar and the Kabbalah on the — 
The rigidity of the rabbis of the sixteenth 
century onwards gave us Spinoza and Sabbatai . 
- Zebi, and the uitra- orthodoxy of the seventeenth 
century producel the Berlin Haskalah and 


other. 


Mendelssohn, as well as the Hasidim of R. israel, 
Baal Shem Tod, and his disciples.. 


‘Professor Schechter has expressed the wen 
that the Baal Shem was to the Hasidim the 
incarnation of a theory, and that his life was 
looked upon by them as the revelation of the 


‘system. It is certainly correct. to say that Has- 
idism cannot be comprehended without a 


thorough study of the life and character of: Israel 
Baal Shem (B.E. Sh. T.), the ‘founder ‘ot the ; 
And it is likewise necessary 


‘Hasidic Movement. 


the Movement and sto the circumStances and 


conditions of life prevailing at that period, in 

order to be able to account forthe phenomenal 

suceess that accompanied the spread of the new a 

: sect and its teachings. 
- The Jew of the south- western provinces of 

| om, or the Ukraine, was always — to- 


ontinued ¢ on next column. 
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At the portal of eternity 

Darkly we stand sublime. 
I’ve learned a trath: 
sun hath shone! The weight of 
world’s scorn 

Is heavy on us, that we cannot rise ; 
Or, rising for an instant, cannot stand— 

And ’tis a trath that makes me wish to die. 


‘They die by their own hand, baffling those who 


thirst for their blood, for, as Xavier says, “Great 


hearts have privilege to choose their death.” His 


final words express both his. Bune: sorrow om 


undying hope. 
I once did dream : 
buildi @ new Jerusalem 
ossa; and had visions 
Of Israel’s resurrection ; bub, ’tis 


The plot is a little complicated, but there is 


frequently lofty human—and Jewish—note in 
3 ‘Its fate was undeserved ; the time was. 
Whien pointe atall my nation thro’ the earth, 


‘unpropitious, the censor fatuous and malignant, 


- the critics impatient, and the public politically 


out of tune with the author’s clear call. But the 


_ play deserves revival, and I hope, with a little 
to produce it, as I did a better-known 


wards mysticism. Learning was never a charac 
teristic feature of the Pedolian or Volhynian Jew. 
a this part of Poland the study of the Torah was 


new cult to fill the void in their souls. 


institutions. 


observances, 


wili her full hour "twill come. 


— 
— 


never so prevalent as in Poland proper and ~ 
Lithuania. Being scattered in small communi- 


ties and living in obscure and insignificant vil-— 
-. lages removed from intellectual centres, it isnot 
te be wondered at that the Jews were steeped in 


ignorance. Though orthodox and observant, the 
masses were looked down upon by the learned, — 


and were treated by them asthe Amei- Haaretz 


of old. The years between 1648-60 witnessed 


the massacres of the Jews of Ukrainia, led by the a | 
Cossack tyrant Bogdan Chmelnitzki, which 
resulted in the total annihilation of numerous — 


communities. This state of affairs wakened up 


in the hearts of the demoralised masses & 


yearning for some spiritual change, for some 
Even 
among the learned there grew a craving for a 
souree of spiritual comfort in Judaism, which © 
the study of the Talmud and the mechanical | 


observance of the ceremonial could not afford. 
~The need was felt for something stimulating, 


something elevating, which even the Kabbalah, 


_becanse of its gloomy asceticism, could not eole: 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the embers of the 
strange fire kindled by Sabbatai 


seemed to have been long extinguished—should - 


- have blazed forth ina flame of superstition and - 


afford scope for the sect of 


Frankiste. 


Such was the position ot J ewry in those days. 
which ushered in a new ¢era in J udaism. On the 


one hand, the generation became ripe for Mendels- 


Sohn, who unfarled the flag of rational thonght 
and Western culture. On the other hand, a new 
doctrine of mysticism was promulgated. among 
the masses, a cult emotion and religiousfer- 
- your, a faith which appealed to the simple 


unsophisticated people, a system which gradually — 


- gained the adherence of the intellectual and — 


learned classes, who felt tired of the stagnant 
rigidity of the orthodoxy of those days, but whom > 


. the trumpet call of the Berlin Haskalah did not 


reach, The movement: of Hasidism, like many 


other cults, in precess of time degenerated, and, 

indeed, became so. debased, that its original _ 
Characteristics are no more. recognisable, and 
quite a new structure has been built ops its old 
foundations. 


Ttis not true that Hasidism ever at 


the abrogation or even modification of rabbinic 
I¢ endeavoured to spiritualise and 
breathe new life into the dry bones of formalism. 
It demanded fervour, andenthusiasm in religious 
It laid greater stress on the love — 

than on the fear of God. . Tt promulgated the 


imple unies 
to give some consideration to the birth-place of theory that a simple unlearned man, actuated 


by sincere faith, stands religiously higher than — 


the greatest ‘scholar who performs his religious — 
duties in a perfunctory. ‘and mechanical manner. — 


The founder of the Hasidic Movement was 
Rabbi Israel, Baal Shem Tob, who was born about 


the year 1700 in a little villagé on the border of = F 


Ukrainia and Wallachia, and died on the second 
day of the Feast of Weeks, 1760. The title Baal 


| Shem was given to persons who were believed to - 
be able to effect miracles by the practice of a 


mystical pronunciation of the name of God. 


before the advent of the founder of Hasidism. 
‘To Rabbi Israel, however, was added the qualifica- 
tion of Tod, the good, or the proper, Baal Shem. 
Very little or hardly. anything is known of the 
early life of the Baal Shem; itis allwrappedup' 
im a mass of legends and stories derived from 
doubtful sources. 


It is, however, pretty certain — 
that, having been left an orphan at an early 


age, he was brought up in utter neglect. All — 
- Jearned man met with failure, and he frequently — 
absented himself from the Beth Hamedrash and 
_ voamed about in the neighbouring forests, and 
 gpent many solitary days upon the mountains. | 
How he came to be inspired with Cabbalisticas <4 
well as with Pantheistic ideas will remaina 
mystery. He was a child of Nature, and Nature, 
It is, 


more than anyone, was his teacher. 
nevertheless, known that the Zohar and the 


‘collection of Talmudic Agadas, Ein Jacob were 


the principal books over which he would’ ponder 


even in‘iater days. . In his younger days he. was 


occupied as an assistant at an evening school, . 


bringing the little children to and fro, and teaching 
- thém short prayers. Later, he was employed as 


Ghammas; then he ekea‘outa procarions living 


__ ‘Phere were many persons who bore that title q 
daughter meet their fate. with ‘courage and 
‘Says Xavier : 
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vehicle, and after for some years, first 
88 a Shochet and then as an ordinary Baal Shem, 
we find him finally settled in Medzhibosh at the 
head of a new movement and as an ex pounder ot 


new religious theory to 
Jewish thought. 


The basis of Hasidism, as laid by the 
~~ Baal Shem, is @ strongly partheistic conception 
of God; and inits teachings traces of Spinozacan 


easily be detected, though, of course, mixed with 
& great deal of mysticism and superstition. 


According to the Baal Shem, God is omnipresentin | 
_ the literal and full sense of the word. The whole 


universe, mind and matter, is a manifestation of 
God. The Scriptural verse, “The whole earth is 


_ full of His glory,” he explained in the most simple 


and absolute manner: God reveals Himself in all 


things, even the lowest and basest are forms of. 
God's revelation. Man must always bear in mind 


_ that God is always with him. Even when look- 
ing at material things he is in reality gazing at 


Shechinah (God's divine. presence), which . 
is present in all things. 


‘man will always serve God, even when perform. . 


ing the most common thing. Since Godis present 


in all things, all things must possess. an ele- | 
ment of goodness ; therefore every man is to be | 

_ good, and when he is a sinner he is not tobe con- | 
demned, but sympathy should be extended tohim, — 
and he should be reasoned with. The Baal Shem 


was often seen conversing for hours with peasants 


eo oe people of low standing, trying toconvince them 
_.. that God stood near them, that it was only. their - 


folly which induced them to do wrong, and that 


mate could: very return egain to | 


God. 


“The second great by the 
new cult is perfect communion with God. Com-— 
-munion is achieved through concentration of all 


~ thought. upon God, even when the objects of 
thought are mundane affairs. But the special 


and most efficacious form of communion with © 
~ brain than memory is, that preserv ation and evén | 
- intensification of personality are not only possible 
but even probable after the disintegration of the 
“body, shall we not suspect that, in its passage. 
‘through the matter which it finds here, con- 
and 


God is in prayer, Ww hich is to be not only a peti- 


| pion for the granting of our requests, but alsoand. 
_ ohiefly the means of. effecting a feeling of absolute : 
In prayer one must give up. 


oneness with God, 
all consciousness of a separate existence ; for 
with a consciousness of separate existence one 


_ cannot fully concentrate the mind on prayer. To a 
effect a 


a complete communion, prayer must be 
full of fervour and ecstasy, which state can be 


attained, or at least helped by external means, ak 
- guch as swaying the body and raising one’s voice . 
“Sometimes, however,” said the Baal. 


in song. 


‘man can pray with great fervour and 
ecstasy. without any external motion. 


_ inner enthusiasm and true fer vour, wai 


points. It has already been stated that his con- 


ception of the Godhead was purely pantheistic, . 
_ while Luria’s school emphasised the principle of __ 
The Baal Shem’s Hasidism also set _ 
“To live is an end 


emanation. 
its face against ascetisicm. 
in itself, and to live properly is to obey the com- 
mand of the Creator.” 


wholly objectionab 
- the soul, and communion with God can only be 


attained through joy. ‘One who has sinned and f 
repented should, rather-than be dejected and-.sad 
on account of the past, rejoice that he is able to ; 
vepent. and be good again.” | 

The. Baal Shem laid great stress upon the 
spiritual side of religion, and denounced a lifeless _ 
formalism. _Worship and the performance of 
good deeds, he. declared to be of greater import. 
ance than the,mere study of the Talmud. and 
Halachah. -He recommended the study. of the 


Shulchan Aruch and books of morais. The Rabbis 


the learned men of those days would 
no dealings with the ignorant and unlearned. 
The 


learned can, by devotion and perfect faith, attain 


even a higher degree in the fear of God than 


- those who devote their lives to study. “The evil 
‘one would not entice a person to give up study, 


- guch allurements would not be listened to by the. 


‘person addressed for fear of losing caste, but he 


would induce him to learn nothing but somes! 


and its commentaries.” 
Theman who is capable of effecting a pertect 


with God is.the ideal man, the 


Continued on next column, 


physics. 


With this in mind, . 


intenser life? 
- §0n. imagines it, is still a lite of striving, a need of © 
invention, a creative evolution: to that intenser. 
life each of us might come by. the play of natural 
forces alone, taking our place on the moral plane 


| Ee eesacnes is of far greater value, as it manifests the 


“He who says that this. 
- life is worthless is in error; this world is worth | 
great deal if only.one understands how to use 
Weeping and sorrowing are : 
, for they sadden and darken — 


“Maren 2 05, 


Book | oF the Month, 


_ESSAYS. | 


THE Rev. LEVY. M. 


“ MIND-ENERGY,” by M. Henri Bergson, 
lated by Professor H. Wildon Carr. (Macmillan), 


is an English edition of L’Energie spirituelle, a 
volume of Lectures and Essays. The principle 
on which the articles are selected is indicated in 


the title, Mind-Energy. They are chosen by 


Bergson with the view of iftustrating his concept 


that Reality is fundamentally a spiritual activity. 
In affirming Mind-Energy the intention is not to | 
include the activity of mind in the system of 
_ radiant energy which ‘constitutes the science of | 
On the contrary, what is intended 

“quite as_ 


is that the science of mind, 
much — as the science of matter, can. only 
be constituted by means -of - 


servation. 


The subjects. dealt with in this 
volume comprise “ Life and Consciousness,” “ The 


Soul and the Body,” “‘ Phantasms of the Living’ 


and Psychical Research,’ ” “Dreams,” “Memory 
of the Presént and False Recognition,” “Tntel- 
-lectual Effort,” and “Brain and Thought: A 
Each essay is marked — 


Philosophical Illusion.” 


work provides people now with a delightful oppor- 


tunity of basing. their talk of — on a reading 
of Bergson. 


Bergson argues that if we iake into 


‘that the mental activity of man overflows his cere- 
- bral activity, thathis brain is a storehouse of motor 7 
habits but not of memor ies, that the other func-. 


tions of thought are even more independent of the 


sciousness tempering itself like steel, 
preparing itself for a more efficient action, for 
That intenser life, a as Berg- 


to which in this life the quality and quantity of 


our effort had already virtually raised us, as the 
balloon set free takes the position in the air 
which its density assigns it. 

Although the Baal Shem was greatly influ: | 
enced by Rabbi Isaac Luria’s Cabbalistic teach- 
ings, he digressed from its theories in many 


It. there be a 


Beyond for conscious beings, Bergson. cannot seo 
‘why we should not be able to discover the means — 
to explore it. “ Nothing which concerns man is_ 
a likely to conceal itself deliberately from the ey es 
of man. 


however trained his ear may be in music, will 


not recognise the difference between the. prose _ ates fantasti cshape: itisan “oblique force.” The 


castle is a certain power of “goingiaastraight 
‘What is present to the mind of-the player: 

_isa composition of forces, or rather a relation — 
‘between allied: or: hostile powers. ‘The player 
vemakes mentally the history of the game from 
_. the beginning. He reconstitutes the successive — 
events which have brought fabout the 
He thus obtains an idea of thewhole, | 
which enables him at any rioment to visualize 
the elements. 


we find musical. and that which is not, between . 


Continued on next column, 


Continued from previous column, 


who may lay claim to authority equal with that 
_ of a prophet. 


The 1'sadick, through his oneness 


' with God, forms the connecting link between the 


Creator and His creatures; he is, as it were, the 
channel through which divine merey and His 
bountiful providence is vouchsaied to the world. 


master. At his death he was at the head ofa 
new movement, 


most important of the disciples who did apostolic 


work in spreading the new cult were Rabbi 


Beer, the Maggid, of Mezeritch, and Rabbi Jacob 
Joseph Cohen, of Polona. 


@ material harmony of sounds (p.. 45). 
Bergson here is probably claiming too much. 
For instance, a Gentile friend, 
-. Hebrew, once asked me toread some Hebrew to 
him, as he was curious to know how Hebrew | 


exclaimed, “ That feels like poetry.” 


the contagion. 


a concept 
which allows of the formulation of a heonhed of con- 


“ment. 
_ it is the thoughts which have passed like flashes - 
through the mind, or’ the objects which we have . 


by lucid style and happy illustration, and this _ perceived without paying attention to them, 


players, 
chess, this subject is of special Jewish interest. 
A skilful chess- -player may be able to. play. 


In the courge of the on Sout 
andthe Body,” Bergson maintains that a foreigner, 


dine.” 


situation, 


Through his teachings and by the miracles 
“he wrotght, the Baal Shem acquired great fame — 
- among the Jewish Masses, and gradually even 
some scholars of renown were attracted by the 


which counted great and 


“yenowned “rabbis its” adherents. ‘The 


The latter spread the 
Hasidic teachings by preaching sermons and 
publishing books written in the new spirit, while 
_ the former attracted to himself scores of learned 
rabbis who preached Russia 
and Poland. 


what is written in owr language and - 
what is but approximately so—evident proof that 
we are dealing with something quite other than 


But 


who knew no. 


sounded. Without naming the passage, I read 
to him the twenty-third Psalm. He immediately a 


There is nothing more displeasing to ‘the 


professional student than to see introduced into — 
a science, of the same order as his own, methods 
_ of research and verification from which he has. 


himself always carefully abstained.. He fears 
Quite legitimately, he holds to 


: his own method as the workman to his tools. 


He loves it for itself, and not only for what: it 
does. ‘Bergson recalls the view of William James, _ 
who defined the difference between the profes- 
sional and the amateur by saying that the latter 
interests himself especially in the result obtained, 
the former in the in — he obtains it 


“Dreams” in 1901, Freud’s Traumdeutung had 
already appeared, but “ psycho-analysis” had not 
yet reached anything like its present develop- . 
Bergson points out that in normal iad 


which dreains are most likely to bring back. If, 


at night, we dream of the events of the day, itis. 


insignificant incidents, not ivportarit facts, w hich . 


will have the best chance of re-appearing. Bergson 
. thus agrees with Freud in this reference fo those 
repressed tendencies to which the Freudian — 


school has since devoted such a a amount of 
research (pp. 106, 107). sone 


‘In his essay on “ Intellectual Effort, Bergson 


‘taile attention to a kind of memory. which in 
recent years has been the abject of specially 


careful investigation —the memory of chéss- 
In view of the Jewish aptitude for 


several games at onca 
the chess-boards. 


without looking at 
According. to the theory 


of Taine, the player -performs this feat by” 
using a purely visual memory. He perceives. — 
continuously, “ 
of each of the chess- boards with: its pieces as it. 


as in an inner mirror,” the image | 


appears with each new move. - Alfred Binet, 


however, investigated the procedure in 
the case of number of blindfold: players,‘and 
-veached a quite definite and entirely different = 
conclusion. 

its pieces is not presented to the memory, clean _ 
and ready made, “as in a mirror,” butat 

| every move in the games the player has to OS aes | 
What he keepsin 
mind is not the external aspect of each piece, but. 


The image of the chess- board with 


an effort of 're- construction. 


its power, its bearing and its value, in fact its . 
function. A bishop isnota piece of wood of more 


That abstract idea is, moreover, 7 
one. 


elements in one another: What proves it is that 


each game appears to the player witha character 
entirely its own. 


It gives him an impression gut 


generis, “I grasp it aS a musician grasps 


“a chord,” so one of the players describett 
it. And it is just this difference of physiog- 
-momical expression, so to say, which enables _ 


the player to keep several games in mind — 
without confusing them. There is here an ideal 


scheme of the whole, and this scheme is neither | 
It isascomplete as 
the image will be when called up, but it contains, — 

in the state of reciprocal implication, what the — 
image will evolve into parts external to 
another (pp. 161, 162). 


an extract nor a summary. 


Bergson has been stauibedis fortunate in lita 


translator. Everyone who reads this collection of 
truly admirable lectures. and essays will find 
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Voices —J ewish and. Gentile. | 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, 


By an odd coincidence two young have 


published their first novel simultaneously. Some 


-yearsagothese young poets joined forcesto produce 
Voices—the piquant little magazine untainted by 
commercial considerations—but nothing can be 


more instructive than their divergence as painters 
of life. 


Over Elden,” glows and tingles with happiness like 


a Skater on a fine frosty morning. A picture of a 
farmhouse lost the snowy moors, it is of 
charm, 
Mr. Louis Golding’s “ Forward From Babylon ” 
‘sordid with the 


elemental simplicity and idyllic. 


turbid with diseords, 
2 psychology, and shadowed with old unhappy 
far-off things and pogroms long ago... 
writer is Q. Yorkshireman. of yeoman ancestry, 


o the second a child of the Manchester Ghetto. | 
ha Could there be a more significant. contrast, or a 

more. pregnant indication of the happy change — 
that may come over Jewish literature, should 
Zionism succeed in planting the Jew sanely upon . 


‘mother earth? En attendant, it is pleasant to 


think that. tlie brotherhood of literature has 

proved powerful enough to transcend such differ. 

_ €@nces of outlook and origin, and to unite both 
poets in a common devotion to all that is best. in 


life and letters. 


regards the x novels themselves, it it is 
possible to predict from either that its author 


“will turn into 4 novelist. Both books. have the 


subjectivity of most first novels, and suggest that 
form of autobiography to which Goethe has given 


the name of Dichtung und Wahrheit. Everybody, 
it has been said, can write one novel.. 
‘not. quite true. 


novel, Butto express this ex perience ar tistically 


is given to few. When aman can tell hisown — 
_ story, it may be that this is the best story he can — 
tell. Still, it is not till he has worked through — 
the adventures ‘of his own.soul, and has set to — 

work upon those of other souls, that he can be 
.. judged as a. novelist proper. For this reason 


- both Mr. Moult and Mr. Golding cannot yet be 
yanked with the novelists. But I do not think 
either will chafe at the statement. that his first 


. ~~ novel confirms his claim to rank in the rarer 
 eategory of the.poets.. 


Een in their diction they ae not abandoned 


would dare to strike and sustain, while Mr, 
Golding’s sentences seem always fretting to 


escape from the fetters of prose into the cosmic 

infilnities. But while for Mr. Moult even sausages 
@ppear like their glorified Platonic archetypes, and 
his story would sing if his words did not, itis — 


only the singing quality of Mr. Golding’s style 


_ that saves large sections of his narrative from 


ontinued on next column. 
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example the Shool. 


Mr. Thomas Moult’ $ first novel, “Snow 


That is 
What is meant is merely that | 
everybody’s life affords material for at least one 


iv.-v. 


valuable, 


being arab and For Mr. Moult, as 


Mlnstreley and Purim Play. 


for Keats, “Beauty is Truth, ‘Truth Beauty.” 
But Mr. Golding, though his soul gravitates 


equally to Hellenism, is clouded and torn by 
-. heritage of tragedy and pride, which he feels has 
* There was for 


disdained and banished beauty. 
How the air was foetid! 
How the walls were bare! How the hangings 


before the Ark were tawdry! How the prayers 
“were raucous, how the air drooped for lack of 


poetry!” In such a milieu the young poet’s 
soul yearns back not unnaturally to Paganism, 


with its festal open-air processions, ayd. its 
: dances to the rising sun, and forgetting that the 
were idols associated with 
abominable practices, ‘sees their iconoclasts as_ 
“hoary enemies of lovely things. In truth “Snow 
Over Elden,” with its notes of joy and optimism, 
. ig nearer essential Judaism than the degenerate. 
. orthodoxy which was all the spiritual nutriment. 
The first. 


“graven images” 


that the hero of “Forward From Babylon” could 
find in his own peculiar milieu. 


book constitutes, in fact, a heavy indictment 
for orthodoxy to mect. 
is claimed that there are many. beautiful or 
spiritual aspects of orthodoxy to which Mr. 


Golding is blind, this very blindness of his is but 


another count in the indictment of orthodoxy. .- 
- For how is it that these beautiful aspects failed — . 
to communicate themselves to a mind so plastic, 
$0. receptive, so constrained by childish memories 
And if they failed to revealthem- 
selves to him, to whom then of the young genera- » 
tion have they succeeded i in revealing themselves? — 
How is it that Judaism comes out.so persistently | 
in literature as a crime against the young genera-. 
tion? How is it that Mr. Golding’s boy-hero and — 
his cronies react so utterly against it that they-. 
meet surreptitiously on Yom Kippur for a feast.of. 
reason and swine-flesh? The fault lies with 


to sympathy ? 


Jewish education, it will be said, and that is to 
be cured by the War Memorial. _ But I observe 


‘that our orthodox ministers still cling obstinately 
to the verbal inspiration of the Bible, and before 
tho military million is wasted on inculcating it_ 
perhaps: the promoters of the War Fund will do. 
wellto read Mr. Golding’ Ss report of orthodoxy in. 


action. In truth to bolster up. obsolete concep- 


tions of the universe should be left to the Vatican. | 
The -pity is that Judaism proper has been 


destroyed by those who loved it most. -“For 


each man kills the thing he loves.” The old 
orthodoxy was a continuous adjustment to new 
This -life-principle having been 
allowed to ‘perish, orthodoxy must ultimately 
the poetic method! Mr. Moult writes throughout 
ina whimsical fantastic key, which only a poet = 


conditions. 


moulder like every other corpse. 


drawing of Reb Monash and his family, a great 
artist. 
Golding’s 


_Subtly are we made to see how the 


dictum that things yield their secret best when 
written about with love. 


“forbidding” ‘aspects. That is the explanation 
of the depression imparted by so many of Philip's 


communicated by the death of his mother. — 
--» It is when Mr. Golding covers ground common 


- to other novelists of adolescence that he is least 
fhe microscopic evolution of the | 


on neat 


been entirely banished. 


Mr. Golding’ and rejoicing. 


For even though it © 


Purim Play. 


existence of Haman. 


If I am rightin premising an element of — forgotten his thesis. 
autobiography—and the fact that Philip, the 
‘boy-hero, is a budding poet nourishes the 
‘guspicion—then Mr. 
his mother may be placed side by side with — 
Barrie’s. 
‘genius of the son lurks subconsciously in the 
_ tragic profundities and simplicities of the mother. 
patt Of the book reminds one of Goetlie’s 


“portrait of 


We have seen how | 
little love the novelist brings to “ Babylon,” and 
how he sees it for the most part under its literally 


By HAHAM Dr. M. GASTER. 


world, we have kept up an unlimited optimism. 
No darkness was too thick fora ray of hope not 


to penetrate, and no time. so full of sorrow and 
grief that merriment and rejoicing should have __ 
Our faith has tangut us . 
_ to keep a sane outlook, to avoid extremes, and to 


make the best of all thatisfoundin us and around 


Every one of our festival seasons, nay, even 
- the Day of Atonement, with all the fasting and~ 


self- chastisement, have been considered seasons 


spiritual and even material rejoicings, and. 
| Itlay 
But one 
Special season has been selected for merriment 
It was the time for masquerading ._ 
and for fun, for minstrelsy and mummery, even . — 
A season 
of quaint humour and not devoid of a living sense a 
of the tragedy of our peeple. and. of the drama of ~ 
our. world. 
have headed this article 
I found it somewhat difficult to hit — 
upon the exact title, for none- which I have 
selected seem to be comprehensive enough to 
cover the whole ground. 
Mummers and Mystery, and even then I should. 
“not have done full justice to the subject. Bot 
what I have failed. to do in the title tf wit 
endeav our to explain more tally in the following 
lines... | 
Purim has been olden dimes the chosen 
‘period for special merriment. 
Salvation that had come to the Jews in a most 
unexpected | manuer, the unnatural hatred of peed. 
Haman for which there was no apparent justifi- 
cation, which was not directed against one_ 
offending individual but which embraced a whole 


happiness was not to be sought from afar. 
at hand, and it was for us to grasp it. 


for exuberant mirth and rough play.. 


I might have called it 


nation, the dramatic change from extraordinary 


: power to miserable death on ‘the gallows, all 


these impressed the mind of the people to such 


--an'extent that they never wearied in repeating aes 
And there was another reason... 
Just as the children of Korah have not died, so 
‘theJewsthroughout theages realiseda permancnt 
He also never seemed to 

die, and if appearannces do not deceive he is 
very much alive now, and no less active. One — 

has only to read the lucubrations of some notorious 


papers to be forcibly reminded of similar lucubra-_ 
There is more, however, in Mr. Golding’s P 


book than an indictment of orthodoxy. There is. 
_ @ glorification of it, or at least of the souls it is 
capable of evolving. Herein, as in his dedication 
of his book to his father, obviously an orthodox _ 
_ type, Mr. Golding shows himself, by the breadth — 
cf his sympathies, a true artist: indeed in the — 


these incidents. 


VOICES—JEWISH AND GENTILE. 


Continued rom previous. column, 


“adult bas been somewhat overdone of late, aa | 
In the section entitled — 
_“ Aphrodite,” moreover, Mr. Golding has rather _ 
For the note of “Babylon” | 
being sexual stringency, Philip is scarcely going §=§=§ jm 
“Forward From Babylon” when hepassesthrough ~<a 
a phase of sexual laxity which his better self = 
He is here _ 

rather curving back to Babylon. It would’ have 


better done elsewhere. 


disapproves of and transcends. 


been a more original handling of the theme to 


contrast the Ghetto’s solution of the problem =§ jm 
of adolescence with its haphazard trentment: in 
modern western life. 
~Golding’s novel has, no 

air of being done with. ; 


a novel without a hero. The novel nowa- 


days is all hero, and is only without an 
Golding means to go 
on with Philip. But I- hope he will not do -so, — 


ending. Doubtless Mr. 


unless he has episodes in reserve worthy of his 


‘picture of the Monash household. One does nop 
want poet to Gegenerate into a Manchester 


‘novel: spinner. 
and Translation Rights Reser 


We Jews are truly a paradoxical pecipl. 
| Amidst all the trouble of which we Jews have 
~ had a larger share than any other nation in the 


The wonderful. 


Thackeray wrote _ 
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tions put in the mouth of Haman by a clever. 
‘Satirist of the first centuries. 


It was therefore only. natural that the sie, 


being confronted with the unceasing activity of | 
- Haman, should rejoice in repeating the downfall 
of Haman, and ina way they made Purim a kind 
of April Fool’s Day, and thereby we are led. back 


to some very peculiar ceremonies, practised by 
many nations. It is about this time of the year 


that almost ever y nation of antiquity, and even 


down to the Middle Ages, changed as it were the 
order of society, best known, of course, as the 
Roman Saturnalia and Bacchanalia, in which 
masters and slaves changed their réles. It 


Was a kind of general masquerade, and the: 
_ peoples gave themselves up to tempestuous 
feasting and extravagant. merriment. The 
Jews, of course, followed the example in 
their way, and made Purim the occasion to be 
- singled out for extravagant merriment. It wasa_ 
duty to become drunk on Purim. 'And in the 
Talmud a story is told of a Rabbi who got so 
drunk that he lost all consciousness and killed 


his colleague who had taken part in the drinking 


bout. But he happily was able to bring him back 
to life when he recovered his senses. On the 
~ following year they were again making. merry, 
-. but his colleague refused to expose himself to a 
~ repetition of the experiment. Tt might not succeed. 
_ And the Rabbi was a careful man. 
‘Besides eating and drinking, no doubt est 

. very olden times other kinds of merry-making 

- accompanied the banquet. There was in the 
Rete first place music, and an attempt ofan elementary 
- representation of the. drama, that ended with 
the public burning of. a doll which represented 
- Haman. It became as it were a Jewish Guy 
_ Fawkes day, in which the younger elements of 

the congregation took a hand. They fashioned a 
 @oll, made it as grotesque as possible, and probably. 
invested it with features which reminded the 
public of some other Haman better known to their 
generation, and this new Haman was hanged or 
pureed under public acclamation. 
_» Whe instincts of the. people, however distant 
by time or clime from one. another, still ran.on 
_ parallel lines, as can be seen by the modern | 
representations of Guy Fawkes burned in the . 
. gbreets of London, which have assumed features 
> totally different from the original. 


A time came when the onblic hanging of 


- Haman was forbidden, The Gentile legislators 
wereinduced to believe thatthe figure thusexposed 
to public mockery by the Jews represented some- 
— one else, and not Haman, and thatit wasin fact a 
-$ravestied form of blasphemy, and thus this prac- 
tice had to be abandoned. But not the merriment 
gt the banqueting table. It took a double form, 
and followed examples set from without. 
Phe story of the Book of Esther had become ‘ 
_.. gmbellished by many tales and legends in the 
popular translation known as the Targum. Ib 
was written in the Aramaic language current 
among the people, and many a shrewd observation _ 
clever hit has been introduced into that 
 Yargum which must have given great delight to 
- the hearers. The way in which Haman traduces 
the Jews is a life- portrait of the agile active Jew 
ho will always find an excuse for not doing 
‘What the others ask of him, for carrying on his 
business in his own way, who is lowly and yet 
believes himself to be an aristocrat. The Jews 
few in number and yeta ruling power, Who would 
- mot touch the wine “which the king drank and- 
would consider it a disgrace if the would 
one of their daughters. Always restless. and 
yet wasting time in prayers and study. From 


the prose Targum to the rhymed romance there 


fs only one step, and it was easily taken, notably 
at a period when Minstrelsy flourished. At the 
 pbanquetting table many a ballad was told by. the. - 
minstrel of the heroic exploits of the men of — 
_ yalour. The stories of the knights of the Round 
- Table were told here and in France, and, in fact, 
- gt-every court of a king by fareing minstrels and 
froubadours. The old. epics were cecited at the. 
 $ables of the greatmen. No banquet was deemed 
complete without these songsters, who stirred the 


spirit of the audience by the recital of the deeds 


of these knights. The Jews had also their bards 
pnd minstrels, and these very epic poems, the 


Arthurian legends, the stories of Sir Bevis of 
Southampton, and of other medieval kzights, 
found among the Jews just as eager.listeners as 
among the Gentiles. They were sung to popular 


(anes, and under the influence of the German 
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were written iit the same and mostly | 


German. 


Among these ey poems and romances none ie 
seem to have been more popular thanthe romance — 
of Esther and Haman. Some have survived in. © 
-MSS., others. in prints, differing from one another, oe 
but all more or less drawing their inspiration - 
from the old Targum. “One going back to the 


fifteenth century has recently been published ‘by 
Dr. L. Landau. It is most interesting reading, 


‘and one can easily picture to oneself the satisfac- 


tion with which the people, seated round the 


Purim table, listened to the Jewish minstre! who. 
told them the story of Mordecai and Esther, of 
-Haman.and Ahasuerus. It is all full of life. 
full of humour. 

There must have existed a sais number of | 
. guch romances, but unfortunately they have all. 
‘perished. But, happily, the people were not. 


satisfied merely with hearing the story re-told 
to them, however beautifully sung to the accom- 
paniment of music. The people liked to see the 


drama acted, as it were, before their eyes. Nor 
was this desire specifically limited “to Jews... 


The drama had in a way never entirely ceased. 
It is a mistake ‘to believe that the connection 


_- between the classical and the modern drama has 
ever really been broken. — It had assumed a 
double form, a sacred and a popular, a stately 
- gnd-a somewhat farcical. The Church. had 
arranged from the beginning a series of dramatic — 
performances in connection with the principal . 
events in the life of the founder of the Church. — 
Special attention was. paid to the Nativity, and 


the Passion, aS W e know, has been played down to 
recent times, ¢.g., in Oberammergau, remnant 


. or revivai of the ancient representations, which, 
- because of the subjects. that they were intended | 
to treat, were called Mysteries. Well knownare 
- the mysteries of York and Coventry played in| 
this country dealing. with sacred subjects, and 
all the most important imcidents in sacred 
history from Adam. downwards | have been 
treated in a similar manner. “They have been . 
transformed into dramas and called mysteries. 
The French collection of these mysteries. has 
been published by Baron Rothschild. The Jews — 
then evolved a similar mystery called. the 
ee Ahashuerus Spiel,” of course also written in 
German, going back to the 15th It may 

Alongside with the ‘drama or. the 
miracle play. went the farcical popular drama, 
the mummery or harlequinade. The Mimos of 
the old ‘classical drama has survived in these 
farcical representations of popular buffoonery to 


a far greater extent than even scholars had been 


inclined to believe. Reeent investigations have 
not only shown the. tenacity with which thé ~ 


people held to these farcical characters, but 


- have also shown how the Mimos had travelled | 
far into the Easf, and had influenced there also. 
the popular theatre. Punch and J “ene! is here a 


the last expression. | 
These Purim theatricals were not considered 


| by the Jews to be of a sacred character. They 
were not performed | in the church, and their real - 
‘purpose was to contribute to the merriment of — 


the people assembled at the banquet. And the 


popular author could not fail to make the best — 
use of Haman and Zeresh, of his sons, and other 
7 personalities, to invest them with this farcical 
character. Their antics and their grotesque 

manner of acting, the crestfallen face of Haman 
when told to show honour to Mordecai, all these 
_ Were greatly expanded and were much cause for 


- merriment and laughter. Schudt in his Juedische : performers, eliciting often the tears of the ke 


Merkwurdigkeiten has reprinted such an “ Ahash- 
veros Spiel” which used to be played in Frank- 


fort at the end of the 17th and the. beginning of 


the 13th century. 
Tam not out here to pri the bibiloaraphy ot 


of the various forms which the Ahashveros spiel 
has taken. But it is of interest to note that-in a 
modified form it has-appeared also in Yiddish, 
_and.one.can picture such a performance in one .or 
another of the now destroyed homes of the Jews | 


in Poland and Ukraine, such as I have also seen in 


-Ramania when the psople were watching their 


youngsters representing the figures of the Book 
of Esther, the little queen dressed up i special 


robes with a tinsel crown on her head, 
-Ahashveros sitting on the sofa or the divan in 
gaudy dress imitating what they believe to be 
oriental robes; Mordecai coming out with a huge 
‘When. on his head, these being the ‘more 


Continued on next 
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SURV EY AND CONSIDERATION. 


By Dr. REDCLIFFE N. SALAMAN, 


Statistics dealing with a people scattered in : 


‘communities throughout ali-parts of the world, | 
‘living at the best in slightly different, and at 


the worst in totally unlike circumstances — 
from their fellow citizens, tend ‘not only to be 


rather unreliable, but are, when dealing with aoe 
_ Jews, difficult to obtain; whilst their comparison _ 
with those of non-Jews is a task needing the _ 


utmost eaution. Of statistical work devoted to 


_Anglo-Jewry there is extremely little: In this 
country there ts no religious census,andinthat | 
on¢ fact all general statistics dealing with English 

_ Jews stand more or less condemned. A further — 
_ fact which renders such statistics as we have of — 


less value than they might be, is that the com- 
position of the Jewish community is quite unlike — 


that. of the general population, and it is'to this 


Cause, more than any other, that many of the — 


anomalous features in the sociology: of our peaple 


are to be referred. 


‘When we stu ly the social of 
‘free people living under a long. established ctvili- 


sation and gov ernment such as we have in this > 
country, we are able to regard the population as 
made up of certain more or. tons. dennis social 


“lower” classes, and these terms. connote very. 


definite ideas in our mind, both as regards the _ 
environment of each class and the persons who - 
go to make it up. In a free country it is possible poet 
for the. poor and the worker to rise, or for the 

, vich or the aristocrat to fall, but it is well known 
that on the whole the classes remain extra- 
ordinarily stationary, and that the expression 
- good family,” though it may carry the taint of 


snobbery, does in reality convey a real meaning | 
and a definite fact; In the same way, it is but. 


‘expressing a general truth when one admits that — 
an individual of the lower class is there because 3 , 
_it is the only place he is capable of ‘ntioteleg. ag 


Continued on next page. 
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Haman, to them a living reality, and the people 
rejoicing at his downfall and thinking in their — 

hearts, “how soon-shall we see the present Haman 
following his predecessor.” For help and salya- 


tion they knew were sure to come to them 
even without an Esther or Mordecai. The ~ 


slum bereth. 


Along with. that Mystery Play: another was _ 
also played. It was'the story of the sale 
of Joseph by his brethren, how he went. 
down to Egy pt, the temptation, the imprison- 3 


ment, then how he was raised to be second of 


Pharoah, and how. he met his brothersandhow 
he welcomed his father. The story of Joseph 
was a very popular object for mystery plays, but 

_ the Jews took it over as it were with that very 


same paradoxical mind so characteristic of our 
people. They made this drama also the object 
of theatrical representation on the oceasion of 


their jollification. Portions of these popular 


dramas are in rhymes and they are sung by the 


hearers, especially when Joseph pleads with his 


brethren. It was the ultimate triumph of Joseph 
which gave the audience a thrill of satisfaction 
Virtue was rewarded, and slave 


became the King of Egypt. 


And thus the old minstralsy and the old 
mystery plays have been blended together 7 
give the Jews on the Purim feast also some of 
that esthetical joy, which minstrels and mystery 


playshad given tootheraudiences centuries before. 


The Middle Ages, as it were, looked into the homes 


of the modern times, and much that was good — 


and much that was beautiful washappily kept —__ 
and not so quickly castaway by thedwellersin 
the Eastern parts of Europe. The spelliof the 


Middle Ages lingered on, and helped them to 
rejoice to the full when Purim came round. 


What has been left? The Biblical masquerade? _ 


Is it to be hencetottt. and 


else? 
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Recently Nicofero, very much the same- 
«dea when he-said “ Individuals belonging to the 


lower classes present, in comparison with sub- 
3 jects of the higher classes, a losser: development 


of the figure, of the cranial ci:cumference, of the 


: sensibility, of the resistance to mental fatigue, a 


delay in the epoch when. puberty 
itself, a slowness in the growth, a 


of anomalies and of cases of arrested develop- 


in the upper and above theaverage in the lower, 


andit is the convection currents set up by the 
+passage of these individuals to the groups above. 
_ and below which prevent the classes being com- 
pletely stationary. Without going intothe matter _ 
further, it may be said that the more. recent 
studies of sociology on Genetic lines tend more 
_ and more to confirm a view which is as much a 
Commonplace Of our thoughts as it is the forbidden 
‘subject of our speech. 
The J ewish communities ot: to-day : are. not a: 
‘There has never been 
outstanding aristocracy of the ghettos. In earlier | 

_ days, when learning was prized above all else, 
' the rich man looked: only for a learned son-in- 
Jaw, and means had no part in his choiée. . 
to our own times this rule has held in Eastern 
Pewry. But what has exerted a much greater 
influence ‘than. this in bringing about a 
differentiation between the structure of 


built on this basis.. 


Jewish community and that of the general 


population, is the fact that Jewish communities. 


: have not been free and independent and have 


not lived under a continuous civilisation spacious’ 
| On the contrary, they 
have: always been restricted in area as well as_ 


time as well as local. 
_ liberty. The. result is that wealth and position 


: and tenacity of life have been the only factors 


Whith have preserved the individual, and he who 
lacked either tended rapidly to sink altogether. | 


= It is. true that even in the confined communities 


Bastern Europe you have rich and poor—a. 


- very few rich, and verymany poor. The former, 


however, only maintain their position by means 
of special privileges and enjoy little confidence 


_ that their children will inherit their improved 


but precarious position... 
Let the walls but onee break down; ‘the 
Jews enter the stream cf the general popu- 


lation, and an. extraordinary phenomenon is 


fo be observed. The poorest. of the ‘poor 
will often in one or two generations. reach - 
a the highest position, whether it be in the realm 
- of commerce, law or science. 


; - the Bast End of London ask himself what chance 


an there that the Gentile street arab will rise above | 
his station even to one degree, and he must con- 
fess that there are 99 to 1 against him. 
little bright- eyed J ewish lad hawking newspapers 
his ragged clothes. 


“Watch the 


Where willheend? 
chance has he of rising ? 


10 to 1 against his removing himself toa layer 


# : definitely higher in the social scale than the one 


he: was ‘born in, The fact indeed has: to be 


. - realised: not only by the external world but by 


Jews themselves, that .to-day the majority of the 
_ Jewish lower classes are not lower classes at all, 


- and that equally the vast majority of the Jewish — 


upper classes are not aristocrats. There are 
to-day no Jewish families of the Cromwellian, or 


indeed of the first 100 years: of the resettlement. 
left within the fold—whilst in the last 100 years 
many of our most distinguished families have so: | 
 jntermarried with the English nobility and gentry — 
ag to cease’ to be Jews except in name. No 


 Jéwish families remain long enough in the com- 


munity after they have achieved solid success in” 


commerce, science, law or State, to effect their 
- conversion from a heterogeneous plutocracy to a 


genuine aristocracy. Thefactis, among Jews we’ 


have only groups of people with small or great 


Inéans. They are of the same blood, and have in 
‘the aggregate the sameinnate potentialities. The 


poor, or lower, differ essentially from the rich, 


or upper, in that circumstances have been against 


them, Tana that their opportunity has” not yet. 
| arrived(’). | 


In. the. Inst decade: the Santon: 
. as well as most of ‘the great munici- 


See I, “y ewish Life in the Middle 


48, fori interestin account of the change fo 
ite from an an aristocracy of learning to 


3 palities, 
which gradually bring them from the elementary — 
to the secondary schools, and from thence to the 


a large number . 


Es In both the upper and lower classes he 
notes exceptional individuals below the average 


Even 


genius. 


. Letanyone visiting | 


facts would clear. 


What 
| Will he spend the rest. 
of his life between the pavement, the public 
house, and the prison? The chances are 100 to 
+ that he will “better himself.” and not more than 


have. awarded to Jads 


university. TheJewish holders of such scholar- 


Ships are altogether out of proportion to their 
numbers 
majority of Jewish undergraduates at Oxford and © 
Cambridge are County Council scholars, sons of — 
poor. tradesmen, sometimes of penniless and 


the general community. The: 


apparently hopeless individuals, men whose life 


has been one long struggle with adversity and. 
Russian oppression. 


Tt is too early yet to say 
how many of these men, sprung from what 


among non-Jews would be looked on as the- 
lowest class, 


are going to achieve fame— 
naturally but few. The majority, however, are 
already taking honourable, if not distinguished 
places in the professions of Law, 
and the Applied Sciences, 

There, 


Every headmaster, who has Jews in his Be 


school, will bear testimony to the fact. that they 
have an altogether abnormally large percentage 
of clever boys among them; but at the same 


ment by the observation that they tend to “go 
off” as‘they grow older, and cause their ancianeask 
and teachers much disappointment. 


It is a fact that Jewish youths— 
They are quick- 
witted, and display a general intelligence and 
appreciation far in advance of their years. 
number of infant geniuses among ‘Jews of all, 
but especially the poorer, class would be alarm- — 
ing; did. not one know from experience that’ 
$n ninety- -nine cases out of a hundred it would | 


- come to nothing—to nothing ! 
Brains | 


girls and boys—ane precocious. 


His bright-— 


the normal boy, and often enters the arena of 


life’s struggle with a mind already tired and 
with an (initiative already burdened by experi- 
ence. . Moreover, the brain, which has. acquired’ : 
its stores of learning ‘at so rapid a pace, is like © 
unannealed glass; and when the stress of. 
sexual life is added to the struggle for the 
existence, it is apt, like a Rupert’s drop, to — 
It is perhaps. 
to this early maturity, this abortive brilliance, - 
with the disappointment which is its outcome, 
that the great fr equency of adolesee nt 


break.into a thousand fragments. 


among Jewish lads is due. 


If, as has been suggested, the Jewish lower 


classes are not really lower classes but merely 


“onarrived groups,” the explanation of these 
The Jew of the Russian 
Ghetto generation has not had the opportunity — 
himself out; it has been impossible for 
- the intellectual and able to take their rightful - | 
station in society, and there establish an intel-— 
lectual caste under permanent and healthy condi: — 
tions. 
| higher paths of commerce have been more or less 
j completely closed to them. Instead, they remain — 
- mere potentialities in the Ghetto mass. 
potentiality is there, and we finditin the Russian 
‘immigrant to-day when the shadow is lifted, but 
the material backing has been sapped, and there 
remains not: enough physical vis a tergo inthe 
majority of cases to bring it to its full develop. 
ment. 
‘these matters have righted themselves, and 
whilst they. more closely approach to the non- 


For in Russia the. professions and the 


The 


With the older Anglo- Jewish familes” 


Jewish normal, such outstanding figures as do 


occur in their midst, seem to have more lasting 
reality than one finds in the poor Russian Jews — 
of the East End where the intellectual average — 


is probably a good deal higher than, that of their 
West End brethren. 


in a Western atmosphere may be compared to. 
the forcing of mixed seed in a poor soil, 
is rapid, but. the plant feeding only on its own 
reserves, is pale and soon wilts, leaving room tor 


the weeds to. banter where more precious plants : 
failed tc make good their hold, 


_ As with the intellectual aspect of the immi- ) 
: graut Jew, so with the material. Settling in the 


poorer districts of East London, he rapidly 
improves his. status and moves out to 
the North. From Dalstom he migrates to 


‘Willesden, and thence to Maida Valeand Hamp- 


stead ; then a halt is called—~so far may be 


though’ the Jatter may not have changéd their 
position in the social scale for 
not, indeed, centuries. 


Thus we see that what in its origin has all | 


Med icine 


_ sidered if we are to regard Jewish statistics from 
time he will almost. certainly qualify his state-~ 


The 


more and.more.to slip from his shoulders. 
That is to say, 

after about the age of 15, the “wonder child” | 
ceases to progress in the same ratio. 


néss is seen to be quick- wittedness and not. 
He has-rushed the maturation stage of 


eeding. 


The startling intellectual — 
_ precocity exhibited by the poor immigrant Jews 


Growth 


- to innate characters, 


his obilaven; bub the later of 
advancement come slowly and only to the few. 
And at every removal they take ‘social rank 


with the corresponding class of thefr neighbonrs, 


Ge appearance of a lower class, is, in reality, a 


middle class; the real lower class is composed 
of those few too feeble and too degenerate to join es 
They differ even then from the | 


in the race. 


native lower class, as all social workers aud 
criminologists realise. 


most successful of the Russian immigrants, but. 


So far the governance of the Community still rests)” 
almost exciusively in the hands of the 


Russian families. 
There is a further point. which mbes be con- 


the right perspective, and to draw from them 


_ results which may he of value not only to Jews 

themselves, but to ot hors. 
Eastern. Europe, especially Russia and Galicia, _ 
has been a constant and a potent factor in the 
constitution of the Jewish co: 
lesser degrée it still is. 
arrives imbued with all thatis specifically Jewith 


Immigration from: 


The immigrant as a rule, 


in the ordering of his family life. As he rises-in- 
the social scale, the mantle of ‘the Law tends 


roundings, so does his family life approach. that 
of his neighbours, and the influence of the 


specifically Jewish becomes. more and more 


attenuated, 


Bearing then, these in mind, 
it is necessary not only to deal cautiously in 
-eompat ‘ing the statistics of. Jewish communities’ 
. with others, but. further, 


become more assimilated to the surroundings. 


Finally, it must. be- 
Jewish community is a clos>d. one. 


less the more 


close 


the Jews, for any heritable quality, good or bad, 


will tend to exhibit itself to its utmost capacity os 
when it. exists as. a character common. ‘to both 


parents. 


from the earliest times. It is, of course, well 


known that Judaism regards the body asa fitting 
to the develop- 
ment of the spirit; ‘and it is fitting that to it the 
deepest reverence and the most profound | 


accompaniment, and not a drag, 


wet) care should be dedicated. 


It is not surprising to find that there exists | 

in Jewish theological writings from all times, a 

vast mass of literature dealing with all those. 

~ specific questions which concern not only the | 

life and interests of the body politic, but deal - 
. with the most intimate concerns of the individual, a 

especially in his relation to the family. 


In dealing with bio-statistical facts as they 


concern Jews, there is always a two-fold aspect 
under which they may be discussed, one religious, 
the other racial ; and controversialists have built 


- on this basis a contention in many ways parallel 
to that which rages among biologists on the 
validity of the inheritance of acquired asopposed 
Tt will be necessary, rae 2 
time to time, to refer to this matter again, but it #=§ 7m 
be, I think, more and more apparent as the 
facts are discussed, that the bio-static differences, . — 
- often very striking, exhibited between Jews and =~ 
their neighbours, are to be explained mainiy as — 
the outcome of Jewish Law and of Jewish — 
custom, and, toa far lesser extent, on 


of specific racial differences. — 
Jnwish LAw ON MARRIAGE AND 


They may be less brates 
_but are perhaps more degenerate. 
‘The upper classes of Anglo-Jews are ok 
posed of families derived in most cases. fromi— 
_ Germany or Holland who have been settled here 


several generations; they are recruited fromthe 
is however, another side to. this 


: picture to which we must turn. 


As he 
assimilates: the manners and culture: of his 


as far as possible, to. 
obtain - statistics separately for those classes of 
the community which retain. the more important. _ 
features of Jewish life and custom, and to com-— 
pare them with those of the class that have 


remembered ‘that. the. 
That 
takes: little or nothing from outside and is in-- : 
Tn former day inbr eeding was doubt: 

a3 the communication 
~ betw een the various communal centres was less. 
This fact has much bearing on the phenomena of 


The which the ‘sciences of 
statistics deals are those on many of which — 
Jewish Law, and'what is more important, Jewish =~ 
practice, has pronounced its views and dealtwith — . 


Lire,—Over and over. the Talmud 
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cates marriage, and insists that an unmarried 
‘man has not lived in the full sense of the word; 
and in one striking passage (R. Huna, Kida, ie 
 -29b.) states: “He who is :twenty years old and 
has not taken unto himself a wife, destroys all 
his days with sinful thoughts. author. of 
_ this dictum lectured in the Academy of Sura 
about 260 
practice of marriage became an accepted 
principle of Jewish custom, and the learned 2 
Rabbis of the Babylonian Talmud have given as 


, and it is. from this time that: the 


sarly an age asfourteen as the one most suitable for 
marriage. Itis here of interest to note how much, 
even in the earliest times, social and economic | 
facts influenced the marriage age. ThusJacobs (*) 
points out how the Palestinian Amora, R. Levi, 
states that a man usually marries at 30 or 40 and 


. the Palestinian Talmud puts the marriage age at. 
generally about 24, that is, 10 years later than . 

the Babylonian average. Jacobs throws out the 
. .puggestion that this difference may be correlated 


‘with : the greater wealth and the easier condi- 
tions of life in Babylon, as compared to Pales- 
tine. Should this indeed be the explanation, it. 


is of interest to compare it with the facts of our | 
 @wnage where increased wealth has brought the 
retardation of the age of marriage. The Jewish 
Law on the subject is found in Shite han Aruch 
“(Eben Haézar. 1.3.) “It is duty of every Jew ish 
- man to marry a‘wife in his eighteenth year, but 
_hewho anticipates and marries earlier is follow- 
~ ing the more laudable course, but no one should : 
oo Marry before he is thirteen.” “Marriage can only 
be effected according to Jewish Law, between 
- Jews, or if one of the parties be not of the Jewish | 
race then he or she must become a Jew-—which 
| to the case of & man necessitates circumcision. 
... THe Size or FAMILY.—In the Bible, as well 
as. in all later writings, the gift of children is 


regarded as & blessing and a reward from 


Heaven. Jewish law gave authority foradivorce — 
- in the case of barrenness after a given number of — 
years, andit regarded. the destruction of children, : 

whether before or atter: ‘Birth, as the most 

MARITAL RELATIONSHIP. —Jewish is as 

es ‘exp! icit here as it is with all that concerns 

| Anti-conceptional methods 

. ‘completely banned, except in certain rare cases, 

. of which there would be no point in making 


| domestic life. 


‘mention here were not the object to be attained 


Bee ~ the protection of the existing child, and not a | 


check on natural fertility. It should be noted, 


and it: is a matter of some importance, that. 
udaism, in contradistinction to .Christianity, 
. does not regard marriage as a pis-aller. Itis not — 
. @ measure.“ that such persons as have not the 
gift of continency might marry. ” It is essentially — 
-- regarded as the most blessed state on earth, and 
- @§ the only means of fulfilling the greatest - 
ee Prinlloge of the “Law” to “ fill the earth. ett | 
Extra marital intercourse for either sex was 
absolutely forbidden, and down to recent times — 
~ the rule was observed not only in the spirit but 


the letter throughout Jewry as a whole. In the 


last few decades great. changes have taken place 


in regard to sexual. morality. among the Jewish 


 Maasses, and these wholly for the worse. The 
increasingly adverse economic and. political 


circumstances, working hand in hand with a 


‘weakening of the religious sanction in life, have . 
dissolved the mortar and disintegrated the bricks - 
which composed the firm and stately wall with | 


which Judaism surrounded life.. 


-LAws of OR SEPARATION.— 
fg a code of regulations drawn up in a most — 
meticulous manner, the purpose of which is to — 
inculcate in the wife the most rigid practice of 
cleanliness and hygiene, which at the same time, 
_ by enforcing periods of separation, regulates 
.. marital intercourse.. It has-been thought by 
some that these regulations, which play so very 
important a part in the life of the orthodox | 
‘woman, have a very far-reaching influence on 
| both the individuaiand thefamily. We shall see 
Gubsequent discussion that this is-notthe case, 
The Jewish mother is instructed to nurse her 


child for two years, and in some parts this prac- 
tice is observed still. It is of interest, however, 


to note that though the customs of Niddah and | 


- prolonged lactation arein a sense anti-conceptual, 


im actual practice, the more orthodox he 
ae family, the larger it is. | | 


_ {To. BE CONTINUED Next Monts.) 


— Joseph Jacobs, “Jewish Statistics,’ David 
‘Nati, London, 1861," 


They aiways evidence self-consciousness.. 


day, together with pamphlets and leaflets, to~ 
educate public opinion against anti-Semitism 
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"Forty Seven Years ‘of 
Ministry. 


The REY. Dr. H. PEREIRA MENDES. 


| “Reminiscences are usually tedious to the 
reader or listener. They generally betray vanity. 


To give reminiscences, therefore, does not 
appeal tome. For ministry means earnestness, 


not vanity, suggestion for uplift of humanity not 
 Self-consciousness. The past is like a dream. 


It is not worth speaking of it = to. suggest 


‘some better effort. 


I enter ed communal life in 1373 as Hon. Beare. 
tary of the Anglo-Jewish Publication Society, . 


“‘gucceeding Numa Hartog, our first Senior 


soon called to America. Mr. Henry Solomon, 
Dr. Benisch, and the Rev. A. were chief. 
workers. | 
In those early days life to me was poetry. 
‘Then, to me, the publication of notable books of 
Jewish literature seemed necessary - for uplift of 
It is more than necessary to- 


among our Christian neighbours, besides educat- 


educate public opinion to be pro- -Semitic.: 


‘In-1874, Dr. Artom, Haham of the Sephardic = 
suggested my going to St. Thomas 
or. Manchester, ‘both heeding minister. 

chose the latter, where a new synagogue had 
been erected and a congregation formed by I. D. 

Belisha (President), M.. B. Messutam (Vice- 
President), Victor Levi (Treasurer), and Levi A. 


Cohen (Hon. Secretary). Representing respec: 


tively the English, Turkish, Greek, and Morocco — 
elements, they welded into one the Jews drawn. 
from the immense Sephardic tract stretching © 
from Morocco and Gibraltar on the West to 


Aleppo and Bagdad on the East. ‘s 
Many a time since then, I have been insten: 
‘mental in sending young ministers to congrega- 


tions, only to learn that before assuming office 7 


they should have - served a year or two as 


assistants, to learn inner congregational life, to 


get practical experience, contact with men and 


- conditions, and thus be able to begin holy work 


“as qualified leaders and not as learners. 


ministry- apprenticeship. 


gaining the affection which continues | sO 
touchingly to-day among the survivors, children, 
“and grandchildren. In 1887, I was called to New 
York as assistant to the Rev. J. J. Lyons, in the 


Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue. It was the 


oldest congregation in America, dating from 1655, 
In August he died, and I became the minister. 


want of Jewish school-books, I published :—_ 


(a) A Hebrew Primer for Sephardic ‘pro. : 
-hunciation, and Reader with Hymas and Psalms > 


sung in Synagogue, blessings, ete. 
(bv) The “ Pentateuch Ethically Presented,’ 


ethical notes after the text. 
(e)“The Jewish Religion Ethically 
‘giving ethical reasons for our holy institutions, — 
customs, aspirations, ourattitude to Christianity, : 


ete. To each are Bible- ‘verses 
endorsing it. 


e Ruach Hayim, or “Jewish Home Life Ethically 


Presented,” because of what “reminiscences” of. 
- forty years had shown to be necessary to quicken ° 

Jewish Consciousness, Jewish Loyalty, and 

Jewish Idealism. . Acopy was presented toevery 


member, hoping that home influence might thus 

second school instruction. ForJ ewish Education 
is the paramount essential of Jewish Ministry. . 

The poetry of my earlier life was invaded 

by stern realities, prosaic conditions in Jewish 


W rangler, and my brother, Dr. de Sola Mendes, — 


: charity workers ; 


-.. I therefore make this suggestion from my 
“reminiscences "—that a method be devised for 


stayed in Manchester years, | 


Finding in the congregational religious school 


(d) And, to. mark. years’ the- 


Se reminiscences ” as to Jewish Education make 
me say here what may, perhaps, to some 
of your readers. 


The Barmitzvah is insufficient. always, and | 


$00 frequently a farce, And ‘ Confirmation,” 
because of youthful age, often means nothing. 
Comparing Numbers xiy., 29, and Deut. i., 39, we 
find that “twenty years of age” and “ knowing : 

_ the right hand from the left "are synohymously — 
used. Then why not have a solemn “Conse-_ 


cration” of young men and maidens as near the | 


Bible age of knowledge as possible, specially 


taught, and given a year or two association with 
some active synagogue committee, a kind of 


apprenticeship to learn how to be & warden | 
worthy of the name? It would mean the creation — 

ofa body of young and therefore enthusiastic aids | 

to the minister to ‘Wake up!” the congregation, 

and to second his propositions for action in &® 
way that wardens sometimes fail to do. ioe 
: It is very significant that the Bible, which is ‘ 
_ splendid for hints and suggestions, relieves the 
. Levites from active duty at the age. of fifty, 
retiring them to consultative and advisory a 
duty. 1f Levites, why not Wardens? “Howcan — 
boys and girls from 13 to 20 beinspired”? “ How 
can wardens be trained”? These are problems | 
indeed! For the elders we have every year pro- 
. vided or conducted classes for @&dults, lecture- 


courses, etc.; and for active Jewish congrega- 
ing ourselves in Jewish idealism. anere is no | 


poetry in this. -Itis prosaic fact. 
For how can anti. Semitism thrive when sident), Kindergarten, Sisterhood, ete. Anything 
learns what Jewish thought. has ‘contributed — 
~ towards human progress, intellectual and moral ? 

How can it live when it. learns that throughout 
the ages, Jewish, that is, Semitic, thought has . 
always proclainred ‘Reverence, Righteousness, 
Responsibility,” to.be the three great, the three 
“R's” for world-weal? 


The suggestion is to organise a campaign to . 


tional wor Kk we have had Young People’ Leagues, . 
Ladies’ Aid Society (my mother the first Pre- 


to create an interest. These experiences are. 
amongst my happiest “ and 


most suggestive of other and larger efforts that ; 
might be made by ministers or 
“who read these notes.. 

Among my reminiscences are two or three 
more which will interest your readers. Shortly 
after my arrival in New York, ' still a very aa 
man, 4. band | of othér young men, 
with myself. and my ‘brother, Dr. de Sola 
“Mendes, met together to found a Jewish weekly _ 
paper. We. proposed to do great things, to 
revolutionise the Jewish ‘world, to: right all. 
Wrongs, to revivé religion, and, above all, to 
destroy Reform Judaism 
-in the last. Perhaps we did some good in the 
other directions. The paperis stillin existence 
under the name of the American Hebrew. Among 


those young founders were such men as 8. 


Greenbaum, now a Judge of the Supreme Court; 

_ D. P. Hays, now President of one of our. largest. 
congregations; Dr. Solis Cohen, physician, 
_ poet, University: professor, lover of our litera- — 
ture, and - translator ; Cyrus ii. Sulzberger, 
to-day a Prominent among scientific 
Max-Cohen, destined to be 
pillar of the Jewish Seminary, close 
friend of your Chief Rabbi, Dr. Hertz, who was _ 


educated there ; Philip Cowen, now in the 


-Governmeat Immigration Bureau ; Fonseca Solis, 


alas, too: soon removed. by death ! The paper 


always maintained a high place for staunch 
loyalty to orthodox Judaism and dignified 
attitude. After many yéarsit passed outofour 
hands. It certainly acted as atrainingschoolh 
for the youtig men whom Ihave mentioned, allof = 
became most useful and energetic workers 
for Jewish communal progress; and it certainly — 
extended the influence of my brother and 
“myself beyond our Congregations. lt 
to reach the homes: ai 
I was not long: with my ‘congregation before 
I discovered that its members took a pridein its 
past achievements in the direction of communal —_ 
_ institutions. They told me with pride that they 2 
had been among the founders of the Jews’ Hospi- oe 
the Orphan Asylum ; that they had hada 
“general religious school from 1805, a Hebrew ene 


Relief Society over fifty years old; etc. 


I considered it a healthy pride, for it fosant ie 
present emulation of past efforts: Ihavealwayas 
maintained that a congregation does not exist for 
. itself alone—to marry and bury its members; 
“to conduct’ religious ‘services for its men, 
women, and children. Every congregation owes 


a duty to the general community. 


When, therefore, the hundredth anniversary oa 
of Sir Moses Montefiore’s birthday approached, 

_I wrote. to the Wardens, asking them to call 

together the other Presidents of congregations — 


and institutions to take steps to mark the event. 


I preferred some permanent way. The meet- 
ing was called in our synagogue building. We 


appointed Mr, Lazarus Rosenfeld, President of 


‘We aid nob succeed 
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_. deaf, mute, or blind. 
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"vas resolved to establish an institution in honour 
of Sir Moses. Two were suggested—a home for 
incurables ora Jewish reformatory. Ata second 

meeting the former was chosen, under the name of 
- the Montefiore Home for Chronic Invalids. It was 
the Hon, A. 8. Solomons, of our congregation, 
who suggested the name “for chronic invalids” 


- instead of “for incurables,” remarking that the 


_itatter would depress‘the inmates. Mr. Henry 8. 
Allen, also of my congregation, was first Presi- 


dent, and the institution became a reality, located | 


at the corner of 84th Street and Avenue A. 
Presently, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff became President, 


and to-day the institution is one of the largest 


_ in New York, beautifully located in extensive © 
| grounds, with superb buildings. 


congregation therefore could cite another 
institution in the foundation of which 
‘take & proper pride, 


Soon after, Dr. Kohler published 1 his Pitts. 


burg Platform of Reform Jewish Principles. The — 
result was a combination of Orthodox and Con- 


gervative Jewish Ministers, led by the Rev. Dr. 
Morais, to found an Orthodox Jewish Seminary - 
- to train rabbis to champion orthodox or historical - 
Judaism. He was made President, and I acted 
Bs Honorary Secretary. The first sessions of the 
- Seminary were. held in our synagogue building ; 


“its first graduate was Dr. Joseph H. Hertz, now 


Chief Rabbi. It fell to me to give him the 
. sacred charge and consecration in my synagogue, 
and I well remember inducting him into bis first 


congregation. 


Dhus, again, my o! ld had assisted 
: in the foundation of a great Jewish institution. 


Shortly after this | suggested to Bishop Potter’ 


| that he district the city, and that the churches, 


_. chapels, and synagogues in each district combine - 
to form Committees to proy ide rational recrea-. 
tion for the people of the district, to counteract — 

the dance-halls, drinking saloons, questionable 
billiard parlours, etc., by counter-attracting. 


: responded by inviting me to join his Guild for 


Crippled Children. I did so, and became Vice- 
President, although | I was the only Jew on the. 
ig In a few months.it was decided to 
; open a second school for the Crippled Children, - 
 this-one to be in the lower part of the city.” It. 
‘was found that that was a Jewish district. 


ixecutive. 


They, therefore, made me the Chairman of the 


Committee in charge, with full power to have 
the school in strict accord with Jewish require- 
ments. The school was opened, our Sabbaths 
2 and Holy Days were observed, our religion was" 
taught; and the luncheon we gave the children 
was always prepared in accordance with our 
soon collected 50,000 dols. 
Presently a gentleman, Mr.. Lehman, offered 
soon after he 
died, but his family loyally carried ont 
wishes. The result was a of ground and a a 


dietary laws. We 


oa build . an institution for us. 


_ beantiful building. 


My attention. was next called to J ewish deat: ; 
mutes. doubted that there were many. 
- therefore, wrote to the Principals of four public. 


 gchools. The result astonished me. I wrote to 


all the public schools below 14th Street.. The 
result was more alarming, 


‘President of the Board of Education. 


‘ the public schools. We thus obtained names and 


 a@dresses of over a thousand children with 
3 unmistakably Jewish names who were crippied, ~ 
The last I handed over to 
Mr, Cohen, 
remarkably intelligent deat. mute, helped 
organise the adult deaf-mutes into a congrega- 
tion, with a sisterhood of deat-mutes to find 


te “the Council of Jewish Women.” 


employment for those so handicapped. — 


With a small committee we collected funds 
to start a school for deaf-mute children. When 
we had about 6,000 dollars, an institution for — 
 deaf-mutes established some forty years before 
for Jewish children, but since turned Christian in 

its management, became financially embarrassed. 
adirectors “proposed “turning it over to” the 


Board of Education. I wentat once to the Mayor 


of the city, begged him to delay acceptance for a 
month, and on leaving him, being hailed by the : 
President of the Board of Alderman who saw 

me from his room, I enlisted his good services 


: also. I wrote J udge Greenbaum, Chairman of a 
comminal committee, jast the committee I 


wanted. Hv brought the matter up. We found 


that 30,000 dols. was asked for by the Institution 


ay a cover its financial embarrassment, aud that they : 


Continued on. next column, 


I interviewed the 
| Together 
made a census through the Principals of all 


Jews and Soviet Rossin. 


BY MIRIAM ROBBINS. 


| It the duty of everyone from 
Soviet Russia to give the lie to the statement 


that the Jews are everywhere predominant there, 


_ that all the misery and sufferings of the people_ 
are caused by them, that they are taking revenge 

for the oppressions inflicted upon the Hebrew — 
“yvace in Russia. under Tsarism, or any other 


fallacy that may be preached by the many 
enemies in all countries of the Jew. Anyone 


with a fair judgment and clear, unbiassed mind 
should perfectly understand the course events 
have taken in Russia during the last few years, 
and more particularly the position of the. Jew 
there under the present conditions.. 


It is true that to- day the Jew is more betore 


the public eye than he has ever been, but this can. 

be explained by the fact that all restrictions have — 
been abolished concerning his “right to live.” 
He feels himself as free a citizen as anyone of: 
the naturally -born' Russians. The Pale of Settle- 
ment, where all Jews not possessing the neces- 

sary wealth or educational status enabling them — 
to enter the Russian towns, were shut up like so. 
“many cattle in a compound, has been abolished. 
| mae the influx into the cities w hose gates up 


Continued on-next colwnn. 


SEVEN YEARS OF MINISTRY. 


Contin ued From column. 


for that amount hand tha Institution. over: 2 
to us. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff at the. meeting offered 
15,000 dols., if we raised the rest. 


6, 000 dols. in hand. We raised. the rest easily 
and thus gained a ‘magnificent’ building. We 


elected new ‘directors, dropping the Christian 
gentlemen, among them the President. 
From-some orthodox friends Traised a fur ther 
sim to revolutionise the kitchen, ‘sending old 
3 things to the Salvation Army. ‘The institution is. 
now thorou hly Jewish, our. religion is taught, : 
our Sabbaths are obser ved, also the dietary le laws. x 
' Otr average number of children is 247. : 


: Among all my reminiscences none are to me. 

happier than the thought that God privileged mo | 
to do something for the: cripy led, the 

and the blind. 


One. other 


tion to look after. local 


ministers to assert 


‘themselves 


local ministers are the local physicians. 


[have surely exhausted your patience. But | 
if anything that Thave said is in any wid sugges: . 
tive for betterment, Iam well repaid. 
Ihave no heart ko. 
boast, nocause. It is to me too solemn a thought 
_ that my years of ministry draw to an end with © 
its visions of ethical’ = and life 

unrealised" 


Do not think that I boast. 


Perhaps some young. minister reading ‘this 


may devote his strength to sued ends with more 


success. 


balseal religion what God intended, and declared 
it should one day be through Palestine, its seat— 
a means ‘through which all the nations of the 


earth shall be blessed.” We live, we work, wo 
dream, not for ourselves alone. That blessing, 


that world-weal, can be effected only 


Paris, Berlin, etc., 


~ Revolution in. 1917, a 
viewed Trotsky, begging for his intervention 
favour of those Jewish capitalists taken by the 
‘Soviet Government as hostages, but: x rotsky’ 
to this. deputation was: 
nationalist, not Jew, therefere I ean assist you 


We had some 


‘reminiscence ‘and i end, lest 
tediousness: offend. But it is there: 
fore I give it. 


About torty years ago, the Rev. H, 8. 
‘hacaan. the Revs. Dr: Gottheil, Huebsch, 
Kohler, and de Sola Mendes, with myself as Hon. 
Secretary, formed a Jewish Ministers’ Associa- 
Jewish ‘interests. 
' There should ba a Jewish Ministers’ Association 
for local needs in every town where. there are. 


There 
two or more Jewish ministers. 


It is well for the | 
-gometimes. 
There are always local needs peculiar to each — 
- town. And when the time comes, when a bitof — 
« ministers’ work outgrows ministers’ effort, we 
always find laymen ready to take it up. 

In each town, and in very large cities in 
" district, the local ministers might well combine 
‘their young people, besides. getting up joint 
.. Jewish celebrations and pronouncements. Asan 
instance of the necessity of “ pronouncements,” 
a few weeks ago I found many innocently buying 
Jardeda or tinned bread, _ be periodi- 
-eally warned. 


« These things: must be treated locally. ‘The 


Perhaps s some may help to make my 


till now were closed against our coreligionists. 


It is true that official positions are held by them, 


_ where previously this. was an unheard of thing, 1 
but one must bear in mind the fact that all posi- 


tions in Russia at the present day are official, 
that all enterprises and establishments have 


been nationalised. Good workers are absolutely | 
indispensable. 
- greater part of Russian Jewry belongs to the 
Intelligentsia ; therefore, it is only natural 


to ‘the Soviet régime. The 


that positions demanding intelligent forces 


should be occupied by such as can best exe- 


cute the. work, and in this case it is the Jew 


who is miost capable, There is, however, an 


important point not to be forgotten, and that. is 


that most of the Soviet workers are non-party, 
-asitis well known that .out’of a population of _ 
180 millions, there are in the Communist Party | 

approximately 600,000, and so it. is not 
| necessary to be a party man to hold the position 
say, of a Commissory or State official. : 
important proof that the Jew cannot be ‘pre- . 
_ dominant in Russia is the simple fact that only 
4 per cent. of the whole population is Jewish. we 
Again, the greatest enemies of the Bolshevikiare 

Jews. The leaders of the social- revolutionaries, 
Menshiviki, Cadets—all so-called counter-revolu- 
tionaries—and a great percentage of those now in _ 
~raging a glorious battle of 

words against the Soviets, are Jewish emigrés. 
Again, in Russia itself, the Hebrew Nationalists 
and their establishmentsclosed ; 
they experienced exactly the same ~~ 
pitentionn as any other 
ment, 


Another 


‘short, 
‘Nationalist 


L remember, at the beginning of the November 
Jewish deputation inter- 


in way.’ 


Since then, the Bolsheviki have made. many 
concessions;. and among them concessions to the 
Lately, just before 
the. Hebrew 

‘Sporting-Club “Young Maccabeans” was re- 


Nationalists in general. 
left Moscow (September, 1920}, 


new. Jewish. ‘enterprises of a national 


_ character were. formed, studios of Hebrew art, 


music, ete., established. ‘The position of a Jewish 


: Nationalist in the large towns is now a safe one, 
providing, 


of course, that nothing of a counter- 
revolutionary ‘or 


_On the other: hand, in ‘the ‘pro- 


- vinces are somewhat more complicated. In - 


Saratoff (V olga) for example, where I was in the 


summer of 1920, the Hebrew-School there was 
undergoing the same crisis asthe “Young Mac. 
-eabeans” in Moscow had already survived. 
flourished, and they 
urged the Zioniss leaders in Saratoff eitherto 
take down the Magen David, teach in Yiddish — | 


“ Zion” 


instead of Hebrew, or cease - activities. 
Naturally,, the Zionists chose the _ latter 
alternative. The Nationalist work in Siberia 


and the Ural Mountains is at a standstill. 
The reason for this is not far to seek, as it is 
- almost: impossible. to get from one place. to the 
other in Russia at the present. day owing to the 
disastrous state of the means of communication. 
took me about six weeks totravel from Moscow 
toCheliabinsk, the boundary town between Europe 
Thus, little literature or news is” 


and Siberia. 
received in those parts, consequently the people 


are very badly informed as to the conditions and 


events in general ; there. are workers, 


and the few that are there are afforded less” 
‘scope’ for activity in the larger towns. 
That is another: reason for the:chaos which 
existed in Russia at the beginning of the. 
large 
The Central Soviet knew — 
that the provinces | 
--must not be kept waiting for orders.” Therefore; 
the Government in Moscow issued a decree, 


Revolution, and which exists ‘to a 
extent even ‘now. 
it had to act quickly, 


called “ All Power to the Local Soviets!” and 


each local Soviet understood this as it thought | 
best, and acted accordingly. : 
there were fewer men capable of holding the 
reins; the leaders held a narrower view of the 
Situation asa whole, they used more restrictions, 
Were less lenient in dealing with Nationalsts, - 
counter - revolutionaries, or anyone who was 
4 against the existing régime. This isthe reason 


In the provinces 


Continued on next 


move- 
and were not in ‘any way privileged. 
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-Nalueless 
goon pass out of memory. 
. that this verbal agreement may not easily be for- 
: . gotten it was found necessary that it should be ‘in private houses. 
accompanied by some sy mbol or'sy mbolical action 

which would produce a lasting impression on the 
Thus there arose among 
all peoples: various ceremonies, which formed. 


ing 
_ though pow, and it is only the strong hand of. 


worse than they ever did under the Tsar. 
‘Boviet Régime fell to-morrow, the day after the 


Biblical 


igher Criticism. 


By M [AURICE H. FARBRIDGE, M. A 
Symbolism has been described as a. result of 
the efforts of intuitively intelligent human 
beings to employ certain signs ‘as a means of 
conveying ideas and information, 
in art and literature symbolism corresponds with 


In religion as. 


a necessity of the human mind which has never 


- been able to content itself with pure abstractions, 
> Whilst the phraseology employed in human — 
speech is often misleading or inadequate, particu- 
larly when one wishes to give expression to 
one’s inmost religious thoughts and feelings, the. 
Symbol often illumines the understanding 
the bounds of human inteliection. _ 
recognised at the very earliest stage of 
. his existence that our deepest and highest — 
_ thoughts deteriorate in our attempts to express: 
_ them with precision, and that words are alto- 


gether too inefficient to give expression to the 
infinite contents of the human soul. 


We therefore find symbols employedZby all 
peoples” and at all times from the very dawn of — 
ae civilisation, and it is generally agreed by scholars : 
that from the very earliest times when speech was: 

employed in the intercourse between mankind, 
theaudible voice wasaccompaniod by some visible 

. symbolical si gns. 


Surely if nowadays when has 


- developed to so great an extent people still feel - 
; it necessary to accompany or supplement their 
~ speech by gestures or by some other symbolical 
movement of part of the body, how much more 
_ necessary mustthese or similar symbolicalactions 
_. have been to man at the dawn of civilisation, in — 
order to communicate his. thoughts and ideas to . 
his neighbours‘ ? But there was another important 

factor which must have given rise to the necessity 
-. for the employment of symbolical actions among — 
early man, and this was his inability to write | 
down his thoughts and ideas. 


For at a period 
when the att of writing. had not. yet developed, the. 


_ symbol took its place and was used as a‘means of | 


.. ereating an indelible impression on the human 


‘mind of both parties. 


part of the taking of an oath or the making of & 
covenant. 


| Continued on: column. 


JEWS. AND SOVIET RUSSIA. 


Continued from previous Page. 


the. Nationalist movement in the ‘smaller: 
towns has been practically suffocated, whilst in 
the big'towns it is actually flourishing! 

It is sad to note, however, that in spite of all 
these facts, anti-Semitism in Russia among the 
people was never so rife asitisnow. They only 
Know of the horrible privations and sufferings 

they are forced to bear. 

found, and, as has always been the case, he is — 
not far to seek in the Jew. With the bettering — 


of the situation in general, through the lift- 
naturally disappear. 


the Government in power which prevents any 


actual display of these anti-Semitic tendencies. 


If it were not for this fear the Jews would suffer 
if the 


country would flow with Jewish blood, as has 


One hears so many different seneehk and 


_gumours about Soviet Russia. These may have 
7 8 6=—tia inkling of the truth in them, but what is 
= true of one part of Russia is not applicable to — 
as & whole, must be borne. 


Among the Hebrews, we find that the 
_ one who took an oath lifted up his hand 
towards heaven, and thus pointed. to the throne 
3 of the Deity, who was invoked as. & witness aan 


A scapegot ‘must be: “be: god was absolutely identified with his image 


ing of the blockade; this anti- Semitic feel- 


It exists 


been the case in those territories seoupted: 
the White Guard, 


“the trath and as an of talschood. “This 
explains also why the phrase “to lift up the 


~ hand” is used in Hebrew for the taking of an 


oath. But there were other more elaborate and 
impressive symbolical ceremonies. Sometimes 


an animal was killed and divided into two pieces. 
The parties then walked between these, thus 
showing that they invoked a similar doom of 
destruction upon themselves if they proved 
unfaithfal to their oath (Gen. 15: Jer. 34, 18f.) 
Similarly, there are numerous references in 


Babylonian literature tothe ceremony connected 


with the taking of an oath or the making of an 
The judge administered the oath at 
the shrine of Shamash (the Sun God, who was 
also the judge of the Universe) in Sippar, or 


agreement. 


before the dragon which was sculptured on the 


doors of the temple of Marduk at Babylon. In 
the case of a contract not to alter the stipulated | 


agreement, the oath was followed by the words: 


“Whover shall alter or dispute the contents of 
these tablets.” The punishment for so doing is — 
stated, but this was because it was considered 
- too terrible to mention. Sometimes a kind of magi- 
cal conjuration was employed, the full meaning of 


which is not yet clearly understood by scholars. 
In any case these words and symbolical cere- 


monies represented clearly to all con¢erned the . 
potency and of the oath Which’ had 
been taken. 
One is now reminded ot the numerous sym- 
 bolical actions which were employed by the 
_ Hebrew prophets as means of attracting attention . 
aud impressing their teachings upon the minds 
‘of observers. When Saul accidently tore Samuel’s . 
robe the pr ophet interpreted it as indicating that : 


Saul’s kingdom would be torn away from him. 


_ Ahijah tore his: garment into. twelve pieces ES 
and gave ten to Jeroboam to symbolise the parti- 
tion of Solomon’s kingdom ; whilst Isaiah walked 
about naked and barefoot as a sign that the King — 
of . Assyria. would 


forms, and as it is in: the nature of man to desire 


it was only natural that ata very early Stage of 
Civilisation man should have begun to set up. 

images and symbols of. the gods he worshipped, | 
and. should have kept them in his own. home. | 
. As a result of excavationsin Palestine, numerous: 
images of godsand bas-reliefs have been discovered 
Whether the image was 

worshipped in one form or another, in the first — 
- stage it was looked upon as a sign or representa-— 
tive of some divine. personage. 
‘be regarded as a living being possessed of energy 
and animation. 


‘The image was treated as 
possessing personal consciousness and power, 


and its worshippers talked to it, and prayed and © 
-gacrificed to it just as though it were a real 
conscious being. Theimage was thusa receptacle - which was never intended to represent anything — 
for the spirit of the god, and was the object in. 
which the god had made his abode, and thus 
. displayed his presence to his adorers. 
study of image worship amongst the Ancient 
- Semites has proved conclusively that. among the 
_ Semitic peoples the image was not regarded as a 
‘mere symbol or representation of the form of the 
It was actually the god 
himself. In other words the god was localised — 
and present within the image, so that he anally a 
became identical with 


god for whom it stood. 


Now that we have seen the extent to which 


and had been employed as such, in all ‘probability 


a8 a mere symbol and nothing more, it would 


not remain so permanently, but would eventually 
come to be worshipped as a localised image of. 


visible. 


Then it came to 


examples. 
A careful 


can now realise why the 
often express their utmost scorn for idols and 
their worshippers, and emphasise the uselessness 
and folly of the worship of objects made by one’s) 
But it would be argued by many 
non-Jewish religious teachers, and. especially — 


own hands. . 


members of the Catholic Charch, where images’ — 
are employed in worship to so great an extent — 


that, although the image may be realistic, itcan 
also be interpreted in such away thatit becomes: 
pure symbol, and is assuch in 


worship. 


Here, again, the prohibition of image- making: ay 


by the great Hebrew teachers showed clearinsight’ 
into human nature. 


of Israel realised that man cannot with impunity | 
bring down the invisible to the sphere of the — 


Now whilst visible symbolical representa-— 


tions of the deity were prohibited to the ancient." 
Hebrews, the great teachers of Israel did not 


hésitate to make use of verbal symbolism and 


imagery. Mental pictures may just as well bee, 
described as “symbols, as images, and statues, 
and the metaphor is in the sphere of words what 
greatly to be regretted, however, that an utter 

a misunderstanding of many of the metaphors in — 
the Bible and too literal an explanation of their. 
origins and developments have given rise. to. 


the symbol is in the sphere of things. 


some of the fantastic theories of. biblical critics. 


_ And many metaphors and poetical expressions. 
lead” away. the 
Ethiopians naked and barefoot. | 
. Now the human mind constantly craves te 
express its religions conceptions by some visible 


which occur not only in Hebrew, but also in. 


many other Semitic and non-Semitic languages, 
haye been employed by these scholars as supporb. 


for their views ' the of: the 


. ancient Hebrews. _ 
_ to have within his reach an object which repre- 


- génts to him something which he loves or adores. 
For example, if two men had made a - 


-govenanit binding each other by mere words to pre- 
serve it, the covenant would have been absolutely 
. Words rustle. past like the wind and 
In order, therefore, 


excluding. the Semites from the domain of 
mythology, or with Bunsen that there are my ae 


belonging to the Hebrews which they borrowed — 
from other races but no Hebrew myths, the view 


of Goldziher that “not only. Genesis but also the _ 
narrative portions of other books of Moses, 
Joshua ahd Judges are mythical,” is certainly 


beyond the bounds of plausibility. It is truethat 
in poetical language we often find | modes. of : 


expression which have been preserved from @ 
much earlier period, and thatthe language of 
Hebrew poetry and metaphor ‘can therefore be 
used as a means of. tracing back their mytholo- 
gical ideas to an early age. 
- Biblical literature we must be on guard against. 


“discovering” or creating myths from langu: ige . 


else but pure metaphor. Let us consider a few — 


Kuenen—a distinguished Biblical 


critic—hasargued that because the deity isreferred 
to in the Bible as'a god of fire and light, is said Ox 
have appeared to Moses in the burning bush, and 
fire is said to proceed from his mouth, he must 
have been regarded by the Ancient Hebrews as: _ ae 
fire deity and worshipped as such. Hethere- 
fore arrives at the conclusion that the God of = 
Israel and Molech, the fire deity ofthe Canaanites, 
were either related or identical, thus. givingrise 

to these expressions. Now an analysis of this 


theory shows an utter lack of sympathy with 
amongst the neighbours of the Hebrews, we can. 


-understand why the making of any visible repre- 
_ sentation of the deity was so violently opposed. 

by the religious leaders and teachers of ancient | 
Tf these images had been mere symbols: 


the psychology and welta nschau-ug not only: of the j 


Hebrews but of primitive man, 


In the first place 


symbol by nearly all nations of antiquity... Man... 


saw that there was a fire burning in the sky, 


e There was the fire of the sun’ s disc and the fire — 
they would not have been treated with so much 


scorn and contempt by the Hebrew prophets; 
whilst the making of images would not have been 
“80 violently opposed by them. But apart from 
the fact that the religious leaders of Israel 
believed that God’s unique greatness made any - 
visible representation of him impossible, they 
realised also that it the Hebrews borrowed any. 
_ visible representations of their god from the. 

neighbouring peoples and regarded this at first 


of lightning. Life itself was a fire burninginthe —_ 


body, the extinction of which resulted in death, 
_He, therefore, came. to regard fire like 
great natural phenomena as an emblem of —_ 
In the words of Tylor, “No 
material phenomenon seemed to primitiva man 
to be so plainly divine as fire.” Surely it was 
only natural that to the child-like feelingofthe 
ancient Hebrews the wondrous nature of fire — 
growing like a divine. being, its destructive — 


divine. power. 


energy, and the torment which it inflicts should. _ 
have rendered it a fit symbol of the divinity, and. 


thus be symbolically identified with Godhimself. 


For to quote the words: 
of a non-Jewish scholar: “The great teachers 


He thereby empties the idea of God of aes 
its ethical. content and it loses” for him its — a 
 panctifying, elevating, disciplining, and purifying 
power, They saw quite clearly the danger that- on 

any material symbol of the deity. could notlong — | 
be regarded by the masses of the people as an Bot 
- aid to devotion, but would be looked upon asa 
kind of fetish which would bring about an utter: — 
‘degeneration in their religious and national life.” — 


But in our ‘study of a 
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| tho endowment of the summes deus in 80 man y | 
biblical narratives. 


“One is reminded of the Rabbinical passage ? 


which says: “The Torah given by God was made 


of an integament of white fire, the engraved 
letters were in black fire, and it was itself of fire 
wnd mixed with fire, hewn out of fire given 
i from the midst of fire (Yer. Sotah viii., 22). . 
Surely the fact that the Hebrews: and 
_ Canaanites both represented their deity in fire 
does not necessarily prove that there must have 


been any borrowing of religious ideas. In the 


- words of Tylor, “a man is not the lessintelligent 
- inventor of a new word or a new metaphor 
because twenty other intelligent inventors else-_ 

where may have fallen on a similar expedient: ” 


Man's attempt to express his conception of 
_ Unseen things results in metaphor, so that all 


a . religious language is metaphorical, and if the 
_ Hebrews employed religious phraseology, which - 


is very similar to that used by their neighbours, 


| this is no proof that their religion passed Sargagh 
the same stage of development. 


But to return to Goldziher, and the neste 


he employs. In his “Mythology of the Hebrews,” 


“traces back” nearly“all the Old Testament 


names to their -original meanings, and then 
employs them. and the narratives in which they 
@¢curas mere symbols of old mythological ideas" 
which have been worked over by a later mono-. 
Pheistie writer from a previous age of polytheism. 


‘Now; assuming that we are prepared to agree 


ce that many of the Hebrew names and metaphors : 
_ in the Bible have arisen from mythology, surely — 


this is no indication that-at a later date they 


mythological ideas on which the metaphor 
was based must have been forgotten entirely, and 
a the expression must have been used by the | 
aus Hebrews as a verbal image or symbol without 


- any thought as to its original meaning. The fact 


that the Christian still calls the first day of the 
week Sunday is no indication that in speaking of 
“the Lord’s day” he is including an Anglo-Saxon | 


divinity. from whom the word was originally 


ae derived as part of his theology. 


appear to be of mythological origin, itis no proot 


Continued on next columns 


wnbiieee that the person by whom the name is 
borne and the narratives recorded about him | 
merely belong to the domains of mythology. 5o 


that whilst Barak means “lightning,” Deborah, 


bee,” and Jael, “a wild goat,” this canhot 
taken as proof that these were nottypical Hebrew — 
names during the early period of Hebrew history, 
and that the narratives recorded about these per- 


sonages in the Bible are not absolutely historical. 


Whilst the present writer -cinnot enter 


into details in the course of a brief article — 
such as this, into.the symbolism and the basis 
of many Biblical institutions and ceremonies, 
it seems to-him that the key to a clearer under- 


standing and fuller explanation of many Biblical 


difficulties and problems is hiddenina mysterious 

system of symbolism which even at this late day 
We must 
bear in mind that to the Hebrews. as well as 
many of their Semitic neighbours, the | visible : 
‘world was. regarded as a- dial-plate of the 
invisible, and the kingdoms of this world ‘were 
looked upon as but miniature exhibitions and 
symbols of the vast heavenly reality. 
reminded of the teachings of the Cabbalists that 
everything that is in the kingdom of earth is © 
found also in the kingdom of heaven. 
explains also why nature played so significant a— 


is exceedingly difficult to interpret. 


One is. 


part in creating and moulding Semitic symbolism _ 
and why somany spiritual ideas which we have 


from the Near East are capable of being under- 


stood by us.only through the medium of 
— from external nature. 


new Jewish University which. is to be created 


‘in Jerusalem become a true centre for Biblical 
: study: and research which will be acknowledged . 
mot only by the Jews of Palestine and the 


—— but by the whole of humanity! 


By THe Rey. I. RAFFALOVICH, 


his health became undermined, and hearing of — 


conceptions of great and vital questions, 
‘impressed by his mode of worshipping God, he 
remained with the Baal Shem first as a pupil and — 
then as his apostle and successor. 2 
death of the Master, Rabbi Beer assumed leader- _ 


they assumed quite a scientific aspect. 


This 


disciples... 
clear analysis of the spirit the 


and writings ‘of ‘the ancient Semites 
- ghows -how utterly absurd are many of the 
so-called “literal interpretations of the higher 
critics, and how greatly we need 4 new body of © 
Biblical scholars possessed of profound learning 
and scholarship, and above all with a deep sym-_ 
pathy with the ancient Hebraic spirit to assist ‘jin 
Biblical. interpretation and exegesis. 


between God and man, 
instrument through which ‘God . bestows His) 
mercies. upon the world. 
duty of everyone who wishes to obtain the grace 
of God to have perfect faith in the. T'sadick, 
‘May the of his chief pupils, Elimelech of Lizensk, asserts ee ae q 
that the faithful obtain the three greatest bless- == 
ings 993, children, life, and sustenance 


‘Phen shall the earth be full of the know- 
- ledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea, 


Hasidism. 


Rabbi Beer, of Mezeritch, was a great scholar 
and a Cabbalis:. Through leading an ascetic life 


the healing powers of the Baal.Shem he resolved 
to consult him. Attracted by his ideas and 
and 


ship of the new sect. He modified his master’s — i 


: teachings to some extent, introducing style and 


system, and elaborating them on,a philosophical — 
scale, and in the hands of some of his disciples 
The 


powers of the Maggid must have been very great 


indeed, succeeding as he did in attracting and — 


‘converting such profound Talmudic scholars as _ 


the brothers Phineas and Samuel Hurwitz, and | 


such great thinkers and men-of-erudition as 
‘Rabbi Zalman of Liozna and Mendel of Vitebsk. 
It was Rabbi Beer who introduced a new ritual, § 
changing the Ashkenazic erie Book into the oo 


so-called TBD MDW. 


AS already stated, the Bual Shem’ 8 doctrines 
a change at the hands of his. great... 
the... 
former was completely overthrown by R. Beer, — 


~The democratic. principle of 

who endowed the Tsadick with. extraordinary 
spiritual powers, making him almost a mediator . 

The Tsadick is the only 


It. is, therefore, the 


One 


‘through the Tsatick on esndition that. they should 


take over all bis burdens and worldly cares. 
Hence the origin of the }) the ransom, which 
every Hasid paid to the Tsadick when 
intercession with Heaven. 7 


The Magsid was the first tio. the 


poutifieal manner of lifeled by the later Tsadickim. 


Twenty F 
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miracle worker. 
Shore of legeids concerning the great wonders. 


‘agit did in the South. 


a - Solomon Maimnn paid him a visit and refers to — 
it im his, autobiography. | 
. Maggid kept to his room throughout the week — 
and only on the Sabbath appeared in. public, 
- arrayed in white satin—w hite being the symbolic. 

colour of mercy in the Cabbalah. 


He relates that the. 


It is quite 2 
gid played the réle of 


improbable that tho Mag: 
The Hasidim, however, have a: 


Tn order to rea ch the masses con-— 
vorts Rabbi Beer sent emissaries to preach the 
was the | 


‘Hasidic gospel, and so- remarkable 
rapidity with which Hasidism made its progress, 


: and so secure a foothold had it gained through-— 

out Podolia, Volhynia and Galicia that entire 
gongregations were converted to its 

and adopted its forms and its ritual, 


ps and White Russia where the Jews were ofahigher 

 eultural standing and Ww here orthodox ‘rabbinism 

held undisputed sway. 


Invaluable 


In this part of Russia 


andin Poland. where Jews ‘lived: in densely 
‘populated towns, the Yeshilo'h were flourishing, =m 
and the people were wholly given over to the — 4 
gbtudy of the Talmud. 
resist the inrush of the new cult, though it did 


Yet even they could not 


‘not overwhelm them in so irresistible a manner — 


“The Teading protagonist 
in the North was Rabbi Zalman. of Liozna whd 


s, improved upon the doctrines of his Master, and 
introduced a quasi-rationalistic Hasidism, a 


mystico-philosophical »system, which required 


Of its followers a considerable amount of erudi- 


tion, Rabbi Zalman, who was one of the greatest 


 Yalmudists of his age as well as a profound 


thinker, wrote an abridged Shulchan Aruch in 
consonance with the new ideas and newly 


acquired customs, andembodied the Baal Shem's 
| teachings in his truly great work “Tania.” — ea 


‘The Rabbis of the old school who were already 


harassed by the new culture coming from Berlin, 
and who had scarcely yebrecoveredfromthehere. 
‘U.2 tical propaganda of the Frankists, were greatly = 
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alarmed at the rapid spread of Nanndieis, They 
‘were shocked at the proposition of the 

of the study of the Talmud toa secondary place of 
importance. They were outraged by the attempt 


to change the Prayer Book; and the doctrine of .. 


| worshipping God with joy. cheerfulness 


appeared to the ascetic Rabbis as a step leading e 


- to laxity of morals. The fact that the Hasidim 
attached great importance to the Zohar. roused 
_ their suspicion against the former, and they 
thought that there might be some connection 
between the new sect and the followers of 
Sabbatai Zebi, or even a new form of the 
Frankist movement. 
held in Zelva, in the government of Grodno, in 


consequently they excommunicated the whole 


: sect of Hasidim, and in a cireular drafted at the a 
oe meeting the council en joined upon allcommunities | 
expel the Hasidim fromevery Jewish congre- 


gation, toregard them as members ofanother faith, 
to hold nointercourse or to intermarry with them,. 
or to bury their dead.” 


which 
became divided into two hostile camps. 


ful. 


Rabbi Beer and; bis disciples the 


dynasty of the present day Tsadickim, for most of 
them, the so called Rebbes, are the descendants 
of the founders of the sect.. 


whom fresh adherents gathered, each expound- 


ing the new ideals in his own way, though ot 


_ course based on the teachings of. the Baal Shem 
as explained by. Rabbi Beer. 


Some of. the Tsadickim gained a very. wide 
- however Tsadickim who did not belong to any of 
- the above-named families, and 


Bershad, and others. 


In its origin Hanidisan. a, beneficial 


influence inJudsism. Itvitalisedandspiritualised 
‘It was also a boon for the 
people inasmuch as it raised the masses to some 


degree of self-consciousness and . spiritual 

independence ; 
others, and fraternity and good will among their 
members. 


hands were extended to him. 
at the popularity of the movement among the 
masses? 
oo preaching. equality and fraternity, and wherever 
_ @ Teadick settled there was soon gathered round 
him a host of adherents. In those days the. 
Tsadick was not re ogarded asa miracle worker, but 


rather as a healer of souls, a teacher showing the 
_. way in which it is best to serve God; hence - 
At that time many a 
- Jew would travel from one Rabbi to another, in | 
order to find the one whose mode of suited 


| they called him Rabbi. 


him best. 
Bat two and things 


and fraternity gradually disappeared, and the 
Rabbi formed a sort of aristocratic hierarchy. 


“No “hiore, ad hitherto, did the flock choose its 
shepherd from among those who knew best how 
The 


to expound the teachings of the master. 
Tsadick ascended ‘the eprone of his fathers by 
of herits ge. 


Almost a demigod. — 


A council of Rabbis was . 


At first this anathema 

- - fell like a bombshell among the Hasidim, and a. 
 flerce battle raged throughout Jewry, 
The . 
Hasidim, however, persevered in their propa-+ 
ganda, and probably it was owing in a great 
measure to the opposition of the Mithnagdim 


that had been’ 50. remarkably BUCCERE- of the Talmud do not always entirely coincide. 


They are commendably concise in one place, and — 
relatively more diffuse in another place... 
designate these variant versions of notes and 


second or dupli- 
After Rabbi Beer's. 
death, there was apparently no great personality 
- whose influence was stich as to entitle him to — 
the leadership of the whole sect, and so each of - 
disciples set up a centre of his own, round 


reconciling renderings. 


(Jeremiah Xxxi., 


The most important dynasties were | 
those of Tchernobil in Little Russia ; of Ruzhin- 

Sadagora in Podolia; of Lubavitch in Lithuania, 
and of Lublin and Kotzk in Poland: There were 


developed new systems in Hasidim, notably . 
among them Nachman of of 


ot the techie generations were not slow to 
make use of this. power until they practically — 
it- promulgated - unselfishness, assumed the part of ecclesiastical princes. 


~ enthusiasm in doing good, charity in judgment. of 


The bigotry and fanaticism fostered | 
- by the lomdim was almost unknown among | 
~ the early Hasidim. A Hasid who wasin need had 
only to mention the fact, and a score of helping | 
‘What wonder then . 


‘They heartily welcomed a doctrine — 


‘Teadickim.. 


changed. The ideal of Hasidism was forgotten 
and the people clung to the mere form. Equality. 
be very great, and there are hundreds of thousands 
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A Book of the Month. 


‘DE! UTEROGRAPHS IN ‘ASHI. 


By ‘The Rev. LEVY, M.A. 


The pen is mightier than the sword. In the 


“midst of the air-raids, when the falling bombs of 
the enemy dealt. out death and destruction, | 


Rabbi Avigdor Chaikin sat in the calm of his 


study, and found solace and hope in the com- 
With acharm- — 
ing serenity of faith, he turned his thoughtsfrom . 


| the world of matter to t ind. 
‘the year 1781, at which it was declared that the -, | er to the realm of mind. He 


‘Hasidic ideas and teachings w ere theoreticallyand 
practically antagonistic. to Talmudic ‘Judaism ; 


panionship of his beloved books. 


pored over the pages of the Talmud, and 
refreshed his acquaintance with that prince of 
‘teachers and commentators, 


Rashi. 


list of the parallel passages in Rashi. 1t must. 


be recalled that Rashi’s method was toexplain a 
- word or phrase which occurred in one passage in: 


the Talmud, and to renew the exposition when 


the same word or phrase was repeated in> 
another passage in the Talmud. | 
was a great and strict economist in the use 


Now Rashi 


of language. His comments are almost 


nvariably characterised by’ remarkable clarity 
and decisive brevity. 


“Wemay 


comments as. “ deuterographs,” 
cate writings, alternative or supplementary or 
To this. 


15). 


Rashi. 


Continued on net column, 


HASIDISM. | 
“<Continived previous column. : 


~ 


‘They began to live inidleness and even in luxury 


the superstitious Hasidim willingly provided 
tor theirextravagance. 


The Tsadick wasnolonger 
a teacher of the way of God, but a saint, a miracle-' 


monger, and one who has power in heaven. The 


Hasidim came to him no longer to enquire of the 


Lord but to solicit his intermediation between 
them. and the Almighty. 


The study of the 
Talmud ceased long ago, but whereas formerly it. 


Was replaced by devotion and the pondering over 
wascalled NIN the Wisdom of Truth, 


i.e., the theoretical part of the Cabbalah, now it — 


~ degenerated. into the holding of testivities and 


recounting the miracles performed by the 


demand for prayer must come from within, 80. 
‘that one would sometimes wait for hours till the 


_ feeling of fitness for reciting his prayers arrived... 
Now, however, this idea into 


| 
‘The number of Hasidim must even at heieant 


of Jews, who are nominally adherents to the sect 


“and make regular pilgrimages to the Tsadichk, who, 
though known to possess no quality whatever for _ 
being an authority in spiritual matters, yet exer- 
cises an enormous influence over the masses in > 


Russia, Poland, Galicia, and Rumania. There are 


 . Tsadickim in all those countries and even New 
The Maggid of “Mexeritch to 


: establish the authority of the best, instead of the — 
learned, and he raised the Tsadick to the position | 


But the T enshrined in the annals of Jewish 


York bodsts of its own Tsadick. The sect is, how- 
ever, dwindling, and it will not take many 
generations before it will become a memory 


History. 


Rabbi | 
Chaikin thus conceived the idea of ‘compiling a: 


There are instances, how- . 
‘XxXviil., 


ever, where Rashi’s: explanations of the: same 
. word or phrase. to be found in different passages 
21; 1 Kings. xxii., 34; II. 
Habakkuk 
(Isaiah xvii., 13; 


maze Rabbi 
Chaikin has supplied a key, to help the student 
of Rashi on the Talmud. in. the solution of os | 
difficulties. 


“Tsiyyun” is a “way- mark or guide. 
20), or a sign-post (Ezekiel. 
3 So the aim of Rabbi Chaikin’s work | 
7 ie indicated in the title, “TSIYYUN RASHI” | 
(“Express ” Printers, 89, Commercial Street, E.1).. 
It is to provide a guide to the “ deuterographs” in 
Rabbi Chaikin is especially equipped for 
the task he has so successfully undertaken. With _ 
his encyclopaedic knowledge of Talmudic lore 
_ and Rabbinic literature, and with his measured | 
patience of massive research, he has collected — 
all the parallel passages in Rashi’ S commentary i 


Jewish knowledge. 


elucidated by a reference to Isaiah 
another word in Rosh Hashanah 34 b, 
terpreted by the quotation of its Biblical source 
in Jeremiah viii., 16 (see “ 'Tsiyyun Rashi,” 
‘Sometimes there are poets’ poets, who are. 

best comprehended by their fellow-poets. 
larly, Rabbi Chaikin is the students’ scholar, — 
who is: best appreciated by students and dis- - | 
All earnest students will rejoice in 


_Hasidism chafed at the notion of a 
fixed time for prayer, for it taught that the . 


of love and labour that will endure, 


on the Talmud, and has tartished. an excellent 
of cross - references for purposes of 
amplification, and harmonisation. | 


In his interesting Preface, Rabbi Chaikin — 
‘ealle attention to some special features and — 
virtues of Rashi as a teacher and commentator, a 


Rashi does. not merely excel as a literal and 
lucid expounder. Healso shows himself familiar 


with the daily concerns of men. Sometimes he | 
writes as a skilled physician, and sometimes he — 


displays an acquaintance with the principles ee 


geometry and the rules of astronomy. Although — 
Rashi never visited Venice, he mentions the use 
of gondolas. He refers to the fairs and markets © 

heldin his own town of Troyes, whithermerchants 


-came from different lands, anid among them were 
found. Sewish agents, middlemen, and brokers. 


Rashi further throws interesting side- lights onthe 4 
life of his own time in Troyes. He mentions, for 


instance, wooden shutters (Jeremiah xlvi., 3), : 
open spoons (Pesachim 8b), steps-(Erubin 77b), 
lamps (Sabbath 23b), ovens (Sabbath 125a), amd = 
Rashi also gives . 
minute description of minting and coinage in 


shoe-makers (Sanhedrin 68a). 


Troyes, and reveals'a knowledge of the rates of 


exchange (Genesis i,27; Baba Mezia 44b).. Rashi — 
further refers to smiths (Sabbath 44b), stone- — 
_ engravers (Job xix., 24), glass- -work (Santedrin- | 
Ezekiel 


ship-repairing (1 Kings v., 23; 
5-9), bird-hunting -(Psalms cxl.6; Amos 
iii., 5), war- -strategy (Judges vii., 19; IT. Samuel i., #8, 
Kings, xix., 32; a 
10), evel ution of plants and animals 
Nahum iii., 17); 


All these details give abundant indications of the me 
wide extent of Rashi's knowledge. 


In his treatment of the deuterographs. in” 


- Rashi, Rabbi Chaikin does not maintain that he | 
has completed the work in the field he has been — 

the first. to till. 

‘opened the door for others to-follow after him. 

_ estimate. of the value of his pioneer labour, 


‘He only. claims that he has 
But Rabbi Chaikin is far. too modest 


In the first place, he has u undoubtedly created. a 
new and effective instrument in the machinery of 


Rashi seems to. have lacked none of. the gifts 
that go tothe making of a supreme teacher... By 


filling the gaps in Rashi on one tractate with 
data supplied in Rashi on another tractate, 
Rabbi: Chaikin completes the chain. 
ee denterographs may also help usin differentiating 
. between. the sources of Rashi and the originality 
of Rashi. 


We can further inquire into the original | 
~ order of Rashi’s commentar y, which tractate he © 


taught first, which commentary he wrote fret. 
In thus gathering honey from every flower, we 


may also trace in these deutevographs explana- — 


tions of passages inthe Bible whichare nottobe - 
found in the text of Rashi’s commentary on the — 
corresponding verses in the Bible. Then there are 
instances where thereis a reversal of interpreta- 
tion, where the meaning of an expression in 
the Talmud, or the strange use of a wordin 
the Talmud is traced back to a Biblical root. 


For example, a term in Rosh Hashanah 31 b, is . | 
and 


ciples... 


giving a cordial. welcome.to. Rabbi. Chaikin’s. 
admirable, scholarly and invaluable aid to the - 


understanding of Rashi on the Talmud.. There - 
is hardly a page which does not shed fresh light 


on the subject. The book is a precious ‘ole 


The cost of the work ig ten shillings. 


5681, is 18 “It shall glorify.” Studelits and 
laymen alike ought not to hesitate to spend a 


half treasury note in the purchase of “Tsit yun 


Rashi.” will thus share in the privile e of 
giving glory to the name of a fine scholar, nd 


in encouraging and helping him to issue further 


‘notes of sterling value from his rich _— 


knowledge. | 


and apiculture (Judges xiv., 9; Isaiah xix., 8). 


And, in the second place, Ae 
-“Tsiyyan Rashi” opens up vistas of many lines 
of investigation which Rabbi Chaikin does. not eo 
mention, but which are rendered ‘possible ane: 
easier by his present work. 
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Hebrew acrostic for the year of its publication, 
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oe position of the Jewish man of science. 


Isidere Harris, M.A. ... 


May, 1 92 1 568 


Anglo-Jewry will soon have "the opportunity — 


and privilege of welcoming a distinguished © 
fellow. -Jew in Professor Albert Hinstein. Having 


put himself at the disposal of the J ewish National 
cause, Einstein was invited by Dr. Weizmann to 


accompany him on his journey to America, there 
.. to plead on behalf of the Hebrew University in 


Jerusalem. The. call was obeyed. -We do not 


yet know the exact results of the visit, -but 


information to hand indicates that considerable — 
Let us hope 
_ that Einstein’s presence in our midst in this — 
country will also yield substantial results 


success has attended the mission. 


university scheme. 

It is well to reflect a little on 
Let me 
Say at once that by “science” I mean natural 


seience, and by a “man of science” I meanan 
: original investigator or researcher in some branch . 
I hope I shall not be. 
accused of casting aspersions on other branches — 
knowledge, commonly described as. sciences, 


natural knowledge. 


€.9.,° economic science, historical science, 


‘of language, Jewish science ; yield to. 
no-one in appreciation of the value ana import- 
..@nee of these intellectual disciplines, but in this 
I am concerned with what is techni- 
eally known as science at British universities, 
Further, in describing a man of science as being | 


-an original researcher, I must not ‘be ‘construed 


as. belittling the value of the teacher of science, — 
or of the man who applies the methods and 


results of science to the affairs of practical life. - 
My: object is merely to draw attention to one 


‘ phase of life which is very seldom explored by 
the average Jew. 
‘Time was when the scientist 


~ leading réle in Jewish history. It is true that — 


Mar Shmuel did not figure as one of the — 


prominent rabbis of his age, because 


his astronomical or medical. knowledge. 
- Maimonides’ importance: is. not baséd to any 
appreciable extent on’ his. secular knowledge. 


‘Even Ibn Ezra’s influence on Jewish thought - 


_ bears very little relation to his expert knowledge — 
of the science of his age. 
 taany others like them, not only did much for | 


geience, but, by their very prominence as leaders 


_ 6f Jewish thought, they made science one of the - 
favourite pursuits of the cultured Jew. To my 
mind, the phenomenal development of Jewish 
scientific activity during the last century is to be 
traced to the tradition of intimate association 
between Jewish thought and scientific thought. 


Some may think it superfiuous to dwell on 


the fact that men of Jewish faith or of Jewish 
oe extraction have figured among the greatest. 


Yet these men, and 


By Dr. SELIG BRODETSKY. . 


some sincere investigators try to discover the 


‘peculiar characteristics, physical and mental, of 


‘the different races of mankind; but in this 
pursuit the chauvinist finds a handy tool for 


national and racial prejudice. ‘Teutonic anti- 


Semitism has become a theory asserting theinferi-— 
_ ority of the Jewishrace. TheGermans made them- | 
_ selves ridiculous, and claimed for the germanic 
race all the virtues that have ever graced man, 
culminating in the foolish and criminal suggestion 2 
that as the supreme race in. mankind they hada 

right to force their culture on unwilling inferiors. 


But others besides the Germans suffer from this 
malady. Jews, too, have been led to. speculate 


on racial theory, and-it was a Jew that pro- 
pounded. the view that Jews are 


and lack originality.. 
This theory that. 
consideration. ‘That it is untenable is made 


to welcome in England. Einstein’s scientific 


theories may be unintelligible to most people, 


they may be unpopular in some circles, but 
nobody can stigmatise them as 
originality. 


accepted scientific doctrine. 


‘not stand alone, even among 


originality, and if my object were to give a 


catalogue of great Jewish scientists, I could pro- 
duce overwhelming evidence of J ewish originality : 


and initiative, 


‘spite of the fact that the study of science makes — 
@ romantic appeal to sc many members of our 


race, in modern Jewish life the scientist has 
_ played no part at all, 


generations has been almost, 
exclusively literary thought. 


characterised, as far as we Jews were concerned, 


by the view that Jewishness is merely religious | 


_ theory and practice, that as‘Jews we area purely 


religious fraternity, devoid of political or national — 


entity. 
Jewish activity was religious | or communal 
activity, and, therefore, the scientist as such 
had no place in the scheme of things Jewish. 
On the other. hand, the scientist himself was 


_ responsible for his separation from the com- 
munity. 
garb: of Christianity. ‘in order to be admitted 


Often he had to assume the onter 


scientists of the last hundred years; others may to a university as a student or as a teacher. 


suspect national self-aggrandisement in a refer- 
ence to the Jewish contribution. to scientific 
progress. 
talk about Jewish scientists, and that there need 


be no fear of boastfalness in discussing the 


science ‘of race is one which 
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I submit that it is not superfluous to. 


The so-called unorthotox views resulting 
‘from scientific study widened the gulf between 


the Jewish scientist and the community of 


Israel, and certainly no great success has attended 


the scanty efforts on the part of the exponents ; 
Finally, the | 


ef orthodoxy to bridge the gulf. 
scientist is often, and quite naturally, gO en- 


_ grossed. in his studies that religious or political 
questions find him cold and unresponsive. 
| This lack of contact between science and 


-_ Jewishness has had serious consequences to both 
- Jewish scientists and to Judaism. 
for the literary genius than for the scientific 


genius... to. get recognition. The poet may. be. 
scoffed. at, buf at least he is talked about; the 


> pioneer in art may be tossed on a sea of ridicule 


' for some time, but often he’ comes into port on 


the crest of a wave of modernity ; ; the novelist’s 


efforts are dissected in long columns of review | 


in Gaily and weekly journals. The scientist 
not so fortunate. If ‘propounds & 
new ‘theory, it is usually . buried in the 
Pages a is. ‘read 


THE JEWISH ‘SCIENTIST. 


few and understood by 
are not ordered by tens of 
advance. The world at large is generally ignorant 
of what the. scientist has devoted a lifetime to. 
~ achieve, and in the rare cases when the scientist’s — 


_. gives them even less support. 
name became famous among non-Jews, we began 


research ? 
Jews are lacking in 
originality and initiative is surely one that needs 


lacking 
-The whole of Einstein's scientific 
~ career is a.series of ‘daring departures from ‘suffered too. 
Moreover, he does — 
living Jews. 

‘Michelson is another example ot Jewish scientific — 


I think it is not unfair 
to say that Jewish thought of the last few 
not quite, 
| ‘Two main causes _ 
can be assigned to account. for the phenomenon. 
In the first place, the nineteenth century was | 


Té is easier 
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less. ‘His: 
thousands in 


results emerge into the light of the general press, — : 
he is in danger of not the. of bis” 


own brains... 


The same applies to Jewish scientists. It is | 


| true that one sometimes reads reports about the a a 
success of some individual Jew, but the Jewish = * 


community knows little of its men of science, and 
When Einstein’ s 


to take pride in his achieyements : how much did | 


“we know of him during his fifteen years of devoted Ral 
‘When Ebrlich was awarded the 


‘Nobal prize we- heard of his struggles against 


anti-Semitic bigotry, and were duly indignant 
- against the injustices he suffered : did wecome — 
evident by the distinguished visitor we hope. soon 


to his help when our. practical sympathy would 
have been of value to him? We deplore the 


baptism of a Jew for the sake of a professorial — 
chair: 


how much have we done as @ nation to. 
render this. unecessary ?- 
If Jewish scientists Jewry 


many young Jews and Jewesses: are. imbued 
with . the. modern spirit of 
thought. 


They ask for. the bread 


of knowledge of the secrets: of nature, and. ‘ 
offer them the stone of. sectarian disputa- 
Yet in spite of the fact that Jews have iiaved: ; = 
= a prominent part in scientific’ progress, and in 


tion and communal politics. - They are told that 


ws udaism embraces the whole life of the J ew, and - 
they. find that one supremely: important phase of — 
intellectual life is left out of account altogether, — 
or is dismissed with the scantiest of consideration. — | 
Evenin the case of Einstein, the civilised 


world rang with his theories, Anglo- Jewry treated — 


them almost with indifference, and one prominent 
Anglo- -Jewish writer even described asa“mare’s 
~ nest” a subject on whch, as far as I know, he 
‘possesses little knowledge, if any and certainly 

. has no right to pass judgment. os 


This can only breed disgust in the ‘of 


young Jews to whom the. pursuit of know- 
ledge is as the breath of life. 
The consequence was that the only — 


The sympathies of: 


these youths are alienated ; they find no place 
for themselves in things Jewish. 
indifferent to Judaism, often even hostile. 3 
~ onall sides we hear the complaint that young _ 
men and women are not forthcoming to carry the 
burden of communal responsibility! — 
Pe It i is a fortunate circumstance that the rebuild- 
~ ing of our National Home in Palestine has brought — 
with it some measure of redressin this respect. 
Several of the leaders of Zionism have been wel’ 
known menof science; the present Presidento 
the Organisation is a man who had established a — 


reasonable reputation asa scientist before he began | : 
to devote all his energies to the National cause. As 
a result we now have some ground for hoping 


‘that Jewishness willinthefuture be all-inclusive, 
and minister to the scientific needs of the Jewish... 
youth as well as to their religious and national _ 
requirements. 
‘supply what is now lacking, the contact between — 
the Jew as such and the Jewish scientistas such. —_ 
‘There are.still many Jews who do not see why 
_institutes for. scientific, research are wanted 


The Jewish University will 


Mount Scopus, they fail to grasp the necessity _ 


for fostering pure science as one of the firstaims ~~ 
of our national revival. The majority, however, > 
know that in these institutes for physical, § 
‘chemical, and medical research, we shall possess (as 
powerful bulwarks of our national, nay, éven 
our religious life. 
_ tively from: ‘Zion, not. only moral laws but t also 


If the law is to go forth effec | 


on next Pages 


‘pooks 


‘For better or for worse, ~~ 


independent 
communal life which is divorced 
from. modern science offers little to the souls 
of these youths. 


They become 
Yet. 
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_ Jewish questions on a statistical basis. 
. two methods have been used: The first deduces 
from such communal statistics as exist —the 
burial returns of the United Synagogue being the. 
@hief—the general statistical relations of birth, 
- marriage, and death, as they refer to the Anglo- 

_ Jewish community, Toaccomplish this, various 


-prominence.. 


ment, 
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ANGLO-JEWISH VITAL STATISTICS; Survey. and ‘Consideration 


Although in England there are no census 


returns based on denominational lines, some. 


determined efforts have been made to tackle 
Briefly, 


hypotheses incapable of absolute proof have been 


- made, and. above all such districts as White-_ 
- chapel and Stepney, where the Jewish population 
- is very large; have been taken as representative. ' 
ofJewry. The pioneer of Anglo-Jewish statistics. 
is Joseph Jacobs, to whom one must ever be — 
grateful for having brought. the subject into . 
Jacobs did not. confine himself — 
entirely to this methéd, but to a lesser degree 
employed the second, to be presently explained. 


His results, however, no longer of much. scientific 


value, were largely biassed by his. personal 
outlook. 


the validity of some of his conclusions is more 


than questionable ; while his returns on some of 
the most important issues are in absolute con- 
tradiction to those of. continental authors who, 
having access to government returns on a basis 
of religious distinction, have ‘not only an over- 
.. weening advantage, but a far greater opportunity 
 ofarriving atthe truth. 
| The second method—the personal. collection: *: 
_ of individual Jewish statistics referring to definite 
classes and definite objects—was shadowed forth 
in Jacobs’ work, and has been employed for. 
a special purposes by the writer. 
used in a scientific manner and applied to specific 
fo problems, its results are invaluable, because they 


are, as far as they. go, ot necessity. accurate. 


> ipa, if the fertility of mixed marriage is to be _ 
considered, what better method can there be than 
~ to collect a large number of such cases to enume- 
rate in each the actual number of children born 
and the ages of the parents? it 
ey be mentioned that such an enquiry disproves 
J, Jacobs’ contention that these matings tend to 
be sterile, The same method has been applied 
- by the author to the question of the fertility of | 
_dews of the poorer class who adhere to the — 


Niddah regulations, and, again, to the fertility of 


the: upper classes of English birth. It is an . 


Part appeared in the JEWISH | 
Supplement for April. 


1) Jacobs J. 


THE JEWISH SCIENTIST. 
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his Jewishness—but because the adherence to 


the Jéwish national cause of the supreme living 
exponent of pure scientific theory, re-establishes 
firmly the association between Jewishness and 
seience, resuscitates the influence of Ibn Ezra 


a for me fulness of 


(') Jacobs varied his methods: thus he 
attempted to. calculate the number. of con- 
sanguineous (Cousin) marriages in the community, _ 
and collected the number of matings occurring 
between people of the same name. 
necessary te criticise such a procedure. or to 
express surprise at the result; that he should... 
have been driven to adopt such a method is 
evidence of the overw hefming difficulty that is to 
encountered even by the mostable investigator 
dealing with Anglo-Jewish statistics. 

Rosenbaum, ina most interesting and valuable. 
- treatise, reconsidered the question, and evolved 

from the basis of the Jewish burial returns and a 
- consideration of the national census return of. 
London and its separate boroughs, a group of 
specifically J ewish statistical returns for the year 
1908. His work is a monument of ingenuity, but 


It is. un- Jewry. 


the méthod be 


in “Jewish Statistics. if | 
futt,; London, 1891. 


(2) Rosenbaum 8. “A to the Stuay 
of Vital Statistics of the Jewsin the United Kingdom.” 
of Statistical Vol. p. 526, 


By Dr. ‘REDCLIFFE N. SALAMAN. 


arduous method, and one limited in its og, 
but it is probably the only one by which the > 
problem of Anglo-Jewish statistics can be dealt | 
“with without acensus. 
| Failing reliable English statistios, use ‘must 
be made of those obtained in recent years on the 


Continent. Throughout the German Empire 
statistics on a denominational basis have been 


analysed in a like manner the statistics of that 


town, and his results tally with Theilhaber’s at 
“While accepting the results obtained 
on the continent, one cannot employ them with- 


all points. 


out: ‘considering certain special features of the 


; Anglo- Jewish community, which modify in some 

par ticulars the conclusions of the authors. 
Nevertheless, the general lessons to be learnt 
-- doubtless the same for us as for them ; and in 
particular Theilhaber’s deductions on the fate of 
Berlin Jewry must be regarded as something 


more than a warning by those who are the leaders 


- of thought and action in the councils of Anglo- | 
In the following. section the statistical 
: evidence will be considered in some detail. 


AGE OF MARRIAGE. 


years in the Russian Ghetto. and in Galicia, a 
: change is ‘taking place and a more advanced age 
of marriage is becoming general. 
the men delaying marriage till they have served — 
Reliable statistics are not to hand — 
of the marriage rates of these parts, because civil 3 
registration is no essential part of the ceremony; - 
 butitis well known that two or three decades - 
ago, and to some extent now, it was a common 
custom for marriages to be effected at ages little — 
above that of puberty, and that the father-in-law 


maintained his son-in-law together with ~ his. ‘been considerably canvassed in one directionor 


It has been a current belief for the 
last sixty years or more that males were greatly == 
in excess among Jewish births, and Darwin, ae 
the “Descent of Man,” comments on it. This — 
excess has been attributed invariably to Niddah. 
A recent research (*) has shown the facts to be ; 


as conscripts. 


= daughter and her children till such time as the 
son-in-law had grown into complete manhood and 
This custom is 

related to that by which the father-in-law 
guaranteed the maintenance of the young people 
for life, so as to enable his son -in- law to — 


was able to shift for himself. 


his Rabbinic studies. 


In Western Europe, we are able to. gee 
‘clearly how the social influences of environment 
have modified Jewish custom in this respect. 


When one remembers that the majority of the 


Jews of Western Europe come from Posen, 
Russia, Poland, and Galicia, where early marriage 
has been the rule, the results are all the. more : 
striking, 
In Berlin we have the tollowing statistics me plays a. part in Jewish life, that may reflect — 
marriages (*) among Jews in the year 1900. At — 


each of the given ages there are married the 


tollowing percentages :— 
wen. Women. 
‘Under 20 years old 


1909 the average age of marriage for 
Jewish: men was 30} years and for women 24}. ae 
_ From which we see that the Jews have given up | 
_. the habit of early marriage, and indeed in that 


respect marry less early than their fellow- citizens 
in Berlin. 


scientific laws. must be ‘given thence to the 

Henee my when I heard that Einstein 
had identified himself with our National move: — 
| I was grateful to him—not because he 
“had acknowledged his adherence to the Jewish 
community: I possess too much national self- 
respect to be grateful to a Jew for acknowledging 


‘Later ‘marriage must, 


obvious that a woman marrying later in life has 
before her a more restricted child-bearing period, 
and undoubtedly experiences greater difficulties 


in parturition, as well as in the stickling of her © 
infant, than does her: sister who marries: 


younger. 


The age of not only ‘differs in» 
different countries, and in different communities 


in the same country, but varies very distinctly 


- with the social class to which the parties belong. | 
Thes, while the average age of Jewish men 


(B) F. A. Theilhaber, Archiv far ‘Rassen-und 


Weissen-. 


In Eastern Europe and in the near East, a c 
large proportion of marriages consummated, still. 


take place.between the ages of lb —20; but of late 
In 


This is due’ to 


another. 


peculiar in the Jewish sex ratio. 


lower 
either,» 


mareying in Berlin in 1909 is. 305 years old, it 


was found tl men from the literary and — 
academic circles averaged 32}, independent’ 


_ business men $2 years, clerks and shop assistants —__ 
294, small tradesmen 31, and-artisans 27. The 


corresponding female classes are aged 22, 24, 26, 
and 263 respectively. In general, the higher the — 


- grade of society from which the individual — 
collected during the last fifty years, and those of © 
‘the City of Berlin have been most exhaustively 
studied by Theilhaber, whose results have been 
-. very largely drawn on in this paper. ; 
‘berg, working in Elisabethgrad in Russia, has 


comes, the higher the age of the husband and the 
lower that of his wife. Such advantage, how- 
ever, as might accrue from the youthful age of 


the wife in the upper classes, is,as we shallsee — 
by the birth returns, negatived by artificial — 
-yestriction; while the working classes who 
are less prone to restrict the number of 
whose child- 

bearing age is considerably. curtailed. There 
As no reason to doubt that this ‘is equally 4 
~ true of England as of Germany, and if there is a 


their family, marry wives. 


difference it is probably that the women in — 
‘England of the academic class marry at an even 


~ later age than abroad, because the enfranchise- Be 

ment of women has. advanced more | in this 
country than elsewhere. | | 
The regression of the age of marriage among jue § 
_ the literati of Jewry is thus in the most direct 

opposition to the practice of our forefathers less oS 
than one hundred years ago. 


Before leaving this aspect ‘of the wabject, 


reference must be made tothe oft-repeated asser- 
tien that. Jewish youths and maidens matureat . | 
-an earlier age than Europeans in general. The | 
tacts are extremely conflicting, and the question 7 
of the influence of climate has not yet been. 
_solved.. It may, however, be taken that among 


British Jews. the age of puberty does not differ in 


any marked manner from. that of the stirround- a 
ing people, and that maturity as such, plays. ~~ as 
part in the determination of the marriageable 


age, which more clearly every day shows itself x 4 


s ‘to be the resultant of social forces. 


FERTILITY OF JEWISH MARRIAGES. 
The influence of the Niddah regulations have x: 


false and the belief to have no foundation; and 
it may be safely assumed that there is nothing 


Again, 
Niddah has been attributed on the | one hand the 


prolific character ofjthe Jew; and, on the other, 
it has been occasionally. made an excuse fora 
is ‘probably. innocent of 


The only way in the Niddah piactice 


in the vital statistics, is by bringing home to the - 


parents that sense of restraint and self-respect ae 
_.. which makes the sure foundation of a home in _ 
which the children are. not. merely born, but 
Fives 


Mention has been made of the practice of — 


ees two years’ breast nursing. To what extent this — 
is in practice now one cannot say. Among the 
wpper classes in England one may assuredly say 
it is mo longer observed. On the other hand, — 
_ Jewish mothers of all classes tend to breast- 
feed their children to a far greater extentthan 
‘mothers of the general population. Amongthe 
working-classes this is particularlyevident. The 


wite of the Jewish workman, in the majority of 
cases, stayS at home and looks after her family, 


- and she naturally nurses her child. The wife of 


“quite “apart trom 
-Malthusian practice, affect the birth-rate, for it is 


the non-Jewish- labourer in towns is generally 


herself a wage-earner, and she must, more often __ 


than not, bring up her child by hand. Further, A 


factor must be remembered which makes its © 
appearance in- nearly all Jewish bio-statistical 
considerations—the absence of alcoholism. This  __ 
doubtless tends, however indirectly, to give a 


greater proportion of nursing mothers among 
the abstemious.. Breast-nursing has probably — 


an appreciable effect, could it only be measured, — | 
on the statistics which relate to the community. — 
On the one hand, the long suckling is in the 


4) Pearl and Salaman. ‘The Relative Time 


ot Fertilisation of the Ovam and the Sex Ratio 
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teaching also. 


_,. Home.” 


propaganda. 

.-...doweyer convinced in their own minds of the. 
 . Jewish right to Palestine, had as a rule refrained 

from putting forward any positive claim to the — 
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majority of cases by a natdral 
-amenorrheea and temporary barrenness, during 
which the vital organs of the mother are able to 


 . obtain adequate . anatomical restcration and 
physical rest between each pregnancy: and, on — 
the other, it indisputably gives to the child a 
greater chance Of life, if for no other reason than: 
_. the protection it affords from the greatest of all . 
The evidence for 


dangers, summer diarrhma. 
the higher mortality of hand-fed children is a 


commonplace of the medical Uterature. of all 


countries. 


It is the fashion nowadays, to talk of prolific 4 


and sterile races in a manner which assumes 
that these terms are equivalent to strong and 


weak, rising and decaying, as if fecundity were sigs 


‘ solely the expression and that the most important. 
of the innate qualities of a race. 


- their neighbour’ < land, by asserting that whereas 
they area prolific race, the French areasterileone. 


_ ‘True it is that the German birth-rate is greater 
’. than the French, but its decline is sufficiently 


rapid to cause. them to look seriously to their own 
‘welfare. Thas—the Prussian birth- rate over the 
“period | 1824- 78 “was 40.4 among non- Jews. In 


1910 it was 29.8. for. the Empire, while if the 
gumber of children to every thousand ‘women of 
-. the ages from 15—45 be calculated, then the_ 
Netherlands wifh 315, Ireland with 289, come 
ngland 
-» and Wales follow with 236, and ‘France with 158.. 
The merest consideration of these. figures 


— before the German Empire With 284, 


oe convinces one that Pevomeeney is neither a measure 


THE JEWISH NATIONALIST CLAIMS TO PALESTINE. 


The idea. that Palestine of right to 


the Jewish people is widely diffused both among | 


_ Jews and non-Jews. It has always formed part 
of the religious teaching of traditional Judaism, 


and has- frequently found a place in Christian 
‘Those who have taken the Old 


‘Testament seriously have always believed that in 


gn ideal world-order Palestine would be a Jewish 
eountry.. This belief has almobt invariably been 
gecompanied by its converse—that Palestine — 

- gannot become a Jewish country unless and until 
an ideal world-order isestablished. Consequently, 
' {t-has only on rare occasions been made the basis - 


of direct political activity, on the of 
Jews or non-Jews. 


The profound 


ies : prin ciples, induced a widespread and confident 


— war,” and that it was paving the way for the 


reconstruction of society on a new basis incom- 


 parably better than the old. 


question of restoring the Jews to Palestine should 


attracted an unprecedented degree of 


attention. 
Manchester Guardian. had advocated this step as 


- @m essential part of the policy of Liberal — 
Imperialism. Mr. Lloyd George lent a willing 
- @ar to the Zionist solicitations; and before the | 
_» end of the year the British Government pledged 
itself, through what is known as the Balfour 


- Declaration, to support Jewish efforts for the 
establishment in Palestine of. - 


The “Balfour Declaration, was 


~ expected, not only gave an unwonted prominence 


tothe Zionist movement in the political world, 
butalso infused a new tone into J ewish nationalist 
Up to that time Zionist leaders, 


possession ot the country. They had, at any 


3 ‘vate until Turkey entered the.war, recognised 


_ the Turks as the de facto rulers of Palestine, and 


had as a rule been careful not to wound Ottoman — 
susceptibilities. After the issue of the Declaration — 


_ they discarded all such scruples. They boldly 
asserted the Jewish claim to Palestine in the 


face of the world, and made of that ssesadls 


Indeed the 
Germans have excused themselves when coveting © 


same year the general rate was 39.8 


very | 
nationalism. 
_ In the early. days of the Declaration it was 


It was no mere 
 goincidence that in such an atmosphere ‘the 


“nN ational | 


of national greatness nor ‘national vigour, and and. 
still less an excuse for national ambition. 
only criterion of national or racial excellence is 


spiritual reserve of the people—and 
extent of that. reserve, only the stress. of great : 
crises will evince. 


Very instructive is Theilhaber’ of 


the relative fecundity between the ages of 15 and 
50 of the women of Berlin, Jewish and non- 


J ewish, and those of the agricultural districts. of 
The figures for 1895 are as. follows :— — 


Annual births per 1 ,000 women between the 
‘ages of 16 and 60 — 


Pru ssia. 


67.5 95.8. 
56.8 


Prussia over ten years are from 150—160. 
When oné realises that it is the abler and 


“more active citizen. who makes his way. to the 
city, especially a rapidly growing city like Berlin, 


we have a complete answer to the suggestion that 


birth- rate can either token of or of 
race. 
Birth-rates: vary. with locality. and 
and none more markedly than Jewish 
In Algiers the birth-rate among the Jews 
is as high as 45 per thousand. 


ones. 


it was as low as 12 per thousand in 1910. In the 


29, 8 in Germany, and 19.7 in France. | 
In the old Austro- -Hungarian Empire the 


Jewish and Gentile birth-rates varied inversely i 


By MAU SIMON, 


confidently believed by many people, both | Jews 
and non- Jews, that the realisation of this. claim 


would not be long deferred. Various menibers of 
the British ‘Government, speaking more or less 
officially, gave it to be understood not obscurely 
that the Government did, as a matter of fact, 

recognise the Jewish right,to Palestine, and that 
the Jews were at liberty to read into the Declara- 
‘tion an undertaking | on England’ s part to support 
their claim to the country, though the actual . 
wording of the Declaration is studiously non- | 
| . committal on that point. 
Four years ago or thereabouts the prospect 
path ot an ideal world-order or something approaching — 
it was brought prominently before the eyes of the | 


assuredly carry out her. promise. The Jewish 


- public was only too ready to believe so flattering 
@ tale; and in Zionist circles, both private and — 
public, the future of the. country was discussed — 
as if Jewish control was. already established 
there. 
belief that the struggle which was convulsing 
- mankind was really and in truth a “war to end. 


road to realisation. 
actionary Turk has been cleared out. 


for a time merely continued the system of the 


- Turk, has been replaced by a civil administration - 
As early as the beginning of 1917, the with a Jew of Zionist sympathies at its head. 
The Mandate defining England's policy for giving 
effect to the Declaration ‘has been made public. 
Yet Palestine seems as far as ever from being a — 
Jewish country. The Jews are still in a hope- 
less minority there, and any rapid increase in 
their numbers is precluded it for no other reason 
than the shortage of houses. 


advanced a step towards either economic or ‘ 


. political control of the country, and every 


attempt to secure such @n advance only brings. 
into clearer relief ane: dificulties which lie 


way. 
these it. no tor 


surprise that a certain reaction against the 
_ National idea is making dtself felt in Zionist 
Zionists whose nationalism was con- 
tingent on the speedy realisation of the Jewish © 
claim to Palestine are losing heart, and, if they — 
still retain their interest in Palestine, are seeking 


quarters, 


to manifest it in a non-nationalist spirit. This 


is conspicuously the case with the bulk of the _ 
American Zionists—those who still acknowledge — 
The latest pro- | 
gramme of the American Zionists practically 


the leadership of Mr. Brandeis. 


The 


in Berlin, although an extreme case, 


were not for the Russian Jews ever flowing west- 
wards towards the great cities, this rate would 
- be lower; indeed, Theilhaber has shown thatthe 

Humber of the Russo- Jewish labouring class in. 
| Berlin who have families of four and more 
while those for. the seppinnlinns) districts of | children, is sefen times more numerous than 
| that of the professional class although the 
‘number of marriages among both is the same. 
Theilhaber further calls attention to the interest- 
ing fact that those: few of the academic class: «= 
. large families are nearly all 


In Greater Berlin 


8 in Rumania, 


essence and life- blood of Jewish: it. on a par W ith 
and relief work in behalf .of the Jews of Eastern. 
As far as they are concerned, Jewish 
nationalism might not exist, even though they pe 
BLL pay lip service to the idea of a “National 
: ‘And as this American section has for a. 
some years past been the. roost important finan: 
cial element in the movement, its example is 
likely .to exercise a profound influence on the | a 
Zionists of the rest of the world. | 


The Zionists naturally 
took full advantage of this permission. They 
assiduously disseminated the idea that England 


had promised the Jews Palestine, and would. 
civilised world by the publication. of President — 


. Wilson’s famous Fourteen Points. 
impression which .this document made on the 
public of all countries, and the readiness'shown — 
‘by nearly all governments in subseribing to its — 


: the’ world was under the spell of President ? 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and several of the ~~ 
terms used in that document had become catch- — 
words of political discussion and gave the direc- — 
tion. to political thought. 


ecording to all Zionist saloulations, the J ewish 


| claim to Palestine should by now be on the high | 
The necessary preliminaries : 
have one by one been accomplished. 


The: 
British “standpat” military administration, which — 


 glaim to Palestine.. 
Jewish people was still, 
ago, the nation of Palestine, and that, like any 
other small nation, it was entitled todetermine 
its own political destiny, within reasonablelimits. § 
Through the Zionist leaders it had expressed in 
unmistakable terms its desire to re-settle Pales- 

tine; and as Palestine was practically a deserted 
_ country, and no other people had. a prior claim, - 
it should in justice be handed over to the Jews. 2 
It it was pointed out that Palestine was notin  §__ 
an empty country but contained over half-a- 
million Arabs, tillers of the soil, whoseancestors 
been settled there for centuries, recourse. 
was had-to another term of the Fourteen Points, > 
“the protection of minorities,” and Zionists were . @ 
ready to give every guarantee that therightsof 
the Arabs would be adequately safeguarded, = 
supposing they did not in some way 
with the Jews. 


They have not yet. 


but in all cases ine had the lower rate per 


A 1000: of each Thus for 1900:-- 


_Jews non-Jews 
Lower Austria... 20:51. 82.10 
-Bukovina 29.54- 
Galicia 38.01 45.092. 


The very low birth- sate, | twelvein a thousand, 


undoubtedly an example of the decreasing 
Jewish birth-rates in Western lands; and if. it. 


who do have 
immigrant Russian Rabbis. -Theilhaber’sinyesti- | 
gations proye conclusively how much the tertitity. 


of marriage varies with the social position of the | jam 


parents, and such investigations as I have been 
able to make in England prove the same. | 


enquiry among orthodox Russian- Jewish 
families in the East and North of London showed = 
‘that fifty-seven. families had 415 children—in the 
“great majority of the cases. the mother 
passed the climacteric—this gives a rate 


“(To. be continued). 


Europe. 


Home,” 


Are the American: Zionists right or. wrong in 


abandoning the Jewish claim to Palestine? This. 

question. is one of the most important that can. 

Abriefexami- 
nation of the. claim, therefore, with a review of -.3 

‘the circumstances in which it w as first put eh 

: forward, will not be out of place. 


occupy the attention. ot Zionists. 


When the Balfour Declaration was first 


In the early the’ Declaration: the 


opinion was prevalent among Zionists that, as 
soon as possible after the conclusion Of the war, | | 
‘the Jews would be allowed to’take possession of _ 
Palestine in order to form there a Jewish State __ 
or Commonwealth. Subsequently the interpre-— 


tation put upon the Declaration was that England 
was to be the Mandatory 
an indefinite period, an 


Home.” 


One.of these terms-—- 
used with ‘telling 
effect by Zionist publicists to justify the Jewish. 
A theory wasspunthatthe & 
as two thousand years 


Power of Palestine for 
in that capacity to’ 
assist the Jews to establish there a “National =| 7 
This watering down of the Declaration  —™ 
was stigmatised by many Zionists—not without 
reason—as a breach of trust ; but it aid 
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not with the assertion ot a Jewish 
-Glaim to Palestine, 


Of the Zionists -who still hiilewa: in that 


claim, most have probably by now forgotten the 


_» grounds on which it was originally based, if even 
_ they ever examined them. They have probably 
been content from the first with the assurance 


- leading governments of the world, 


that-the claim is recognised—by implication, 
not directly~in the Declaration, and that the — 


Declaration has been endorsed by most of the 
To them 


_ the Jewish “claim” to Palestine seems but the 


natural corollary to the Jewish “right,” which in 
_ their eyes is axiomatic and self-evident. 


f forget that that right is based on theological con- 


siderations which sro not current in the political 
world. 


political claim to Palestine cannot 


be found in its support. 


In weighing the force ‘ot thesd arguments, 


owe have to take into account. the conditions pre- 


- vailing three years ago, when they were being | 


considered. Dr. Weizmann and Mr, Sokolow, 


as heads of the Zionist Organisation, were then 


oe _ treated by the British and other Governments as . 
—;, ‘the spokesmen of the Jewish nation, 


less from any assembly which might be truly 
_ held to represent the Jewish nation. 


Tt anyone 


enquired as to the credentials of .these 
gentlemen, he wonld have found that they 
possessed no authorisation tor. the steps they 


were taking even from a Zionist Congress, much 


no time to stand on. technicalities. 


x - Declaration had aroused in the Jewish masses a 


Sabbatai Zevi. 


wholesale, and the Zionist leaders seemed in a 


| -whole Jewish people, save a few recalcitrant 


elements which could be disregarded. 


- ‘therefore might they proceed on the assumption 


that any steps which they took on their own 
nitiative would at some subsequent: stage 
... ratified by a body representing the mass of the 
Jewish people, and so become retrospectively 
Be: the considered policy of the Jewish nation. , 
_. As regards the Arabs also, the situation was” 
It was known, of course, that the 

Arabs, as a matter ot fact, formed a large majority 
. of the population of Palestine. 


peonliane: 


a not credited with such political self- consciousness 


practice. 


the Palestine idea at the time "that it seemed as 


expected that after the conclusion of the war 


Jews would flock there in stich numbers as to _ 
become in an incredibly short space of time the 
dominant element in the country, if they did not : 


even expropriate the Arabs and ship shes off th& 


Mesopotamia. 
Thus the reasons by which. the Jewish pees 


to Palestine was justified involved two postulates 


a one, that the Zionist leaders, in demanding 


__. gelf-determination for the Jewish nation, were 


actually speaking in the name of that nation ; 
-. the other, that the creation of a Jewish majority. 


in Palestine was a matter of a very few years at 


the outside. 


In ordinary times, it is true, those 


postulates would have been regarded very scepti- 


cally. By what process, it would have been asked, | 


og could the collective body of. Jews, or even any con- 


ee ‘siderable section of them, with all their divergent : 


political attachments and allegiances, form a poli- 


tical unit capable of self-determination? And by 


. what miracle could a million Jews be got into | 
Palestine before, so to speak,the ink shouldhave 
dried on the Peace Treaties? Three years ago ~ 
these difficulties were disregarded. The upheaval 
of the war had loosened elemental! forces of which 
& the scope and potentialities had not yet been 
>) ascertained. The limits of the possible seemed 
have been extended indefinitely, and no barrier 
“was any longer regarded as insurmountable. The- 
Zionists, therefore, might well be pardoned for 
imagining that these forces would operate with 
supernatural effect on their: behalf also. 


It was 
mpossible at the time to disprove these assump- 
tions; one could not even call them in question 


without being branded a “pessimist"—a term 
i swhten at that period was almost as opprobious in 


circles as pacifist "in the jingo press. 


‘nation. 
content themselves with political emancipation, | 
either in the old nineteenth century form of 
“equality of rights,” or in the new form intro-. 


They 


claim to Palestine. 


But it was 
The Balfour — 
. promise, it could plead that by the standards of 
‘delirious enthusiasm reminiscent of the days 
Zionism was gaining converts — 
than by their promises in the past. 
fairway towards winning the allegiance of the — 


Well 


But they were 


Arab population). 


endeavour. 


the advent of Herzl, would be calamitous. 
a step would be tantamount to a confession that — 
Herzl had lived and worked in vain, and such a 
confession would strike a deadly. blow at the 


the Zionist programme, 
motive to effort and sacrifice will be wanting; 
the programme would lack driving force, and 


Unfortunately the “pessimists” have been 
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| course of wvenia: So soon as the Declaration 
fever passed, Jews in all countries realised once 


more the value of citizenship of the country of 


their domicile, and ceased to show any desire for 


determination as members of a Jewish | 
The mass of them are to-day fain to 


duced since the war of “minority rights.” And 
in Palestine the Arabs are still in'a huge majority — 


and are showing an unexpected objection to being | 


treated as if they were anything else. Thus the 
Jewish claim to Palestine, in so far as it was 
founded on the principle of self-determination 
contained in the Fourteen ihaeaiond must be. held 


to have broken down. 
.. begin by assuming the right ; and the arguments e 
get forth above are probably the best that — el 


There is an ‘way of establishing 
the Jewish claim to Palestine. which. appeals 


more to those who prefer Realpolitik to the . 


Fourteen Points. England, itmay be said, under 


the diplomatic amenity of a mandate, really holds — 


Palestine by right of conque st, and is at liberty - 
to dispose of the country as she’ pleases. She 
has by the Declaration promised it to the Jews; 
and in virtue of that promise the Jews have a 
Apart from its ‘disregard of 
the moral factor—in part, because of such |dis- 


-regard—this way of basing the claim can hardly - 


‘be said to be more satisfactory than the other. 


“In the first place, it would not -be easy to prove > 
: that such 4 promise was actually made ; there is . 


no hint of it in the text of the Declaration. Ana “ 
even should the British Government admit the 


Realpolitik itis permissible for. Goveraments to 
be guided rather by their interests in the present. 
And it is 
difficult to see what. interest England can have 
in handing over Palestine to the Jews (promising - 


_of course is a different. matter)—unless it were,as — 
the French say, pour leurs beaug yeux! 
It is therefore impossible, under present con: 
: ditions, to make out a Jewish claim to Palestine 
which. shall have any weight in the political 


world. Before a political claim can. be. put 


forw ard seriously, itis necessary that the Jews 
should form the dominant elemént in the popula- 
tion of Palestine, and that they should have. 


afforded reasonable presumption that they are. 
capable of sélf- -government. (This latter point, 


| it may be remarked in passing, is a conclusive 
as would lead them to protest against being — 
treated as a racial minority. And in any case it © 
was thought that the question would not arise in © 
: Such was the fascination exercised by 


ground against handing the country over to the 
Then and then only will it be 
possible to invoke the principle of self-determina- 


tion, and that not for the collective Jewish people | 

: put for the Jews of Palestine. 
if half the Jewish people was ready to go there at ~ 

the first opportunity; and it was confidently . 


As things are, 
the American Zionists are perfectly right in 
tacitly abandoning the claim, and the programme 


which they have drawn up is commendable : 


as far as it goes. 
Nevertheless, no nationalist can 


that that programme gives the measure of what 
gan and ought to be done by Jews for and in 
Palestine. 


For twenty-five years the Nationalist 
idea has provided the dominant. note in Zionist | 
To abandon that motive now, or. 
even to relegate it to the subordinate place which 
it oceupied in the Chibbath Zion movement before — 
Such 


moral of the whole Jewish. people. It is essen- 
tial that the National note should be retained in | 
Otherwise the inspiring — 


would remain mere collection of _ompty 
formulas, 

It should not, be at the 
present day to dispense with the claim to. 


Palestine as a basis for Jewish Nationalist senti- | 


ment, even for those who feel the need of» 
something more tangible for this purpose than 


the Messianic hope and the memories of the past. 
We have at our command now political instru- 
_ ments which had not yet been forged four years | 


ago, and which the experience we have since 


- accumulated should enable us to use with effect. 


By a proper use of the Balfour Declaration and 


_ the minority clauses in the Peace Treaties, Jews 


should be able to develop as fruitful a nationalist 


_ activity as if they set off with a claim te the 
possession of Palestine. — 


Even if we give upall the implications of the 
Balfour Declaration, we can still find in the text — 


‘Nationalist 


Home in Palestine.” 


fined to Jews who go to Palestine and live there. 


Much may be done for this object, both directly 


and indirectly, by Jews living in the Diaspora; 


and it isa great thing to have a guarantee that 4 
such nationalist activity is not only permitted 
but viewed with favour by the 


mens. 


Palestine. 


national. Otherwise the Jews there will merely 


form a replica of the other Galuth communities, _ 
and will be unable to exert any influence on. ae 
‘them. 
Before tne. war it might have been thought 3 
that such a national life was impossible unless. — 
the Jews were masters of the country. Thanks 
to the Peace Treaties, however, this is no longer 
| absolutely necessary. One of the matters in . 
which the Treaties have been faithful to the — 
principles of the Fourteen Points is thetreatment 
of racial, religious, and nationalist minorities. By —_ 
‘the “minority clauses”. in the Treaties provision _ 


has been made for enabling such minorities to 


retain their own peculiar characteristics without | 
being in any way penalised by the majority,and — 


for “leading their own life,” as it may be called, 


while forming an organic part of the body politic EA 

‘in which they are contained. And these regula- | 
tions do not exist merely on paper; they have 
already been applied with good effect in certain 
countries, notably in the case of the Jews : a 
“National 
minorities” to-day, thanks to the Fourteen 
Points and the Peace Treaties, form a distinct  —__ 
political entity, with well-defined rights. and 


Czecho- Slovakia, and Lithuania. 


possibilities of a national existence, 


of Palestine would. seem to present a clear case 
for the application of these minority clauses. 


‘They form a racial ‘minority not only with 
| characteristics distinguishing them from the rest 
of the population, but permeated by a strong _ 
They are already practically 
organised as a national minority in virtue of the 


national sentiment. 


Assembly of Representatives and the National | 


Council which they elected a few months ago; 
and they are already enjoying in practice many 
‘of the powers of self-government which the — 
minority regulations would confer on them, It . 

~ would, therefore, seem to be the obvious course 
‘for them to seek the sanction of the Treaties for __ 
these privileges, instead of holding them, asat — 


present, by the grace of the High Commissioner. 


the Jewish claim to Palestine is shelved, it- 


becomes a matter of supreme importance for 
- Jewish nationalism that the Jewish Community 


‘in Palestine should obtain a national status 
Palestine, recognised in international law. Other- 


_ wise, Jewish nationalism is left, so speak, hang- 
ing in mid air, without any more contact with — 
reality than the Messianic hope itself; and it must — 


goon die of inanition not only in the Diaspora, but — a 


even in Palestine. The Mandate in regard tothis — 


‘matter is wholly unsatisfactory. 


to interfere in the affairs of Palestine, and neglects 


to recognise the Jews of Palestine as a distinct 
national group or minority. Andin any case, it. 
is much better for the Jews of Palestine to obtain 


their national status from the Peace Treaties, 


-which would give it an international recognition, 
than from the Mandate. which is purely a eater a 
between England and the Zionists. 


The expression minority rights” 


‘the Jews of Palestine will no doubt be unpalat- 


able to a umber of Zionists. It involves an 


admission not only that the Jews are at present 


a minority in the country, but that they are | 


likely to remain in that position for ‘an indefinite | 


period. Zionists, it is to be feared, have got into 


a habit of thinking and speaking asif the Jews 
were already in a majority in the country ; they 


are loth to distinguish between what is now, and — 


‘what will be (perhaps) at any time in the next we 


hundred years. Every Nationalist Jew hopes, 
of course, that the time is not far distant when 


“His Majesty's 8 Govern. 

ment,” says the Declaration, “view with favour 

the efforts of the Jews to establish & National 
Those efforts aré not con. 


But if Jewish nationalism ia to have | 

| its true centre and focus must, of course, be 
Nationalist sentiment must notonly. 
be endemic among the Jews of Palestine, but | 
must reach a pitch of intensity there which will __ 
enable it to radiate to the outlying partsof Jewry. 
This expectation can only be fulfilled if Jewish | 
life in Palestine is distinctively and unmistakably 


Considered in themselves and. ‘apart from their | | 
relation to the rest of theJewish people,theJews => 


Iteountenances 
the idea that the “Jewish nation” has some right. 
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cae claim to Palestine means the abandonment of the 
idea of the National Home. 
Jess, The National Home will remain the object © 
of Zionist endeavour, even though the exact way 


the way of its attainment. 
may be reached, however. it is not necessary 
that it should be visible during the whole of the 
journey. Those who are afraid to leave the 


two years. 
tory stage, and is a long way.from having secured 
the funds required for achieving its objects. It 

-. gan hardly be said, as yet, to have come to 

serious business. 

hitherto made is reported in the. periodical 


College ; 

gious education generaliy ; and (3) the raising of - 

the status of the Jewish ministry. To take the 

second object first, it is proposed to give financial 

assistance to various educational institutions 
already at work 


effective. 


of existing institutions and the creation of addi- 
tional institutions will involve a considerable — 
amount of co-ordinating effort. 
bodies doing a similar kind ‘of: work will 
have to be grouped together in unions and 
localities, and these organisations will have to — 
be related to the central body by means of © 

_ affiliation, They will also be brought under 

- some system of inspection, for which the War . 

Memorial will make itself responsible. 
New various benefits must accrue to these 
and to Jewish education generally 
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tine. But perhaps one of the wutest ways of 
hindering that consummation is to speak and act . 
as if it were already achieved. | 


Some Zionists may fear that to give up the 


This fear is ground- 


to realise it is no longer apparent. The policy of 


claiming Palestine brought the goal into full 


view, but raised up insurmountable barriers in. 
In order that.a goal 


“National Home ” out of their sight for an instant 


- may be reminded of the story in the Midrash . 
about the “short-long” road, and the “ 


“The J ewish. War Memorial has now ) been in 
But it is still in a prepara-— 


What small progress it has 


bulletins issued by the promoters of the scheme. 


‘The purpose of this essay is not to take notice of © 
bulletin information, but to view the great Corh- 

- munal Scheme in its larger aspects and from an — 

idealistic point of view. 

moral effect. upon the community of the 
biggest communal movement of modern times, 
- and to estimate the latent sources of strength in 
. the public life of Anglo-Jewry which the progress | 
of the movement has so far revealed. The 

_ Jewish War Memorial has been conceived on > 
 guch heroic lines, the problems with which 

- proposes to grapple are of such vital significance — 

_. for the future of English Judaism, that one may be 

_--vendering a service to the cause by directing | 

attention at this stage to the wider issues involved 


Lam trying to consider 


is it that the promoters of this scheme 
have set out to do? They are seeking to raise a 
considerable sum of money to be applied to 


following objects: (1) the reorganisation of Jews’. 


(2) the promotion of Hebrew and reli- 


facilities for religious study. The subventioning 


Educational 


from changes of this nature. Broadly stated, the 


effect is to raise the standard of Jewish educa- 
_tion, to introduce new and approved methods of - 
instruction, new and approved text-books; dis- 
‘placing obsolete methods and antiquated text- — 
books. I venture to think that these objects, or 

many of them, are already in the way of being 
attained as a direct conseguence of the War — 
Memorial's activities. The mere fact that the 
~ Schemé"has come into existence has given a 
much-needed fillip to religious education. 
forced the whole question of Jewish pedagogics — 


Ithas 


into.a prominence which it never hitherto 
enjoyed. It has set people thinking, interesting 
many in the subject who before were indifferent. 
It has-had the effect of creating new and. higher 


ideals. Eduoational bodies have become more 


alert. . They know that if they are to benefit in. 


the fatuse from Wee Memorial's funds 


- happened to be passing. 


London, the Provinces, and — 
_ the Empire, in order to render their work more — 
And funds are to be employed for the 
| establishment of new educational bodies where > 
- they are needed, 80 that many thousands of. 
children who at present are. without the means — 
religious instruction may be provided with 
“be proud. 


short” road. . The story is weil- known, but it 
applies so aptly that one may venture, as oe 


Menenius Agrippa said, “to stale ’t a little more.” 


A traveller in the East, who was making his 


: way to a certain city, came to a spot where the 
branched in two directions. 


U ncertain 
which to take, he enquired of a. boy. who 
“Both roads lead to the 
city,” said the boy, “but the one to your left is” 


the short-long way, and the one to your right the 


long- short way.” 


turn in the road brought him in sight of the city, 


chosen the right path, when his progress received 


and he was ae himself on having 
h 


WAR MEMORIAL: tes’ Achievements. 
‘By THE REV. ISIDORE HARRIS, 


: will have to eatisty its requirements, and in order 
to do this they must set their: house. in order. 
Instijutions hitherto . isolated from one another ~ 


are entering into combination and forming asso- 
ciations. 


Speaking generally, there 
in the J ewish scholastic world. 


covered with skin,‘and there is being breathed 


-into the whole the spirit of a great revival. The - 
¢ffect is. not dissimilar to what has come about ’ 
in the hospital world through the agencies of the 


Hospital. Sunday Fund and King Edward VII.’'s 
‘Hospital Fund. These two bodies have estab- 


lished new of efficiency to which. the 


‘various medical charities have had to conform. 
Failure to reach these standards wopld not only 


deprive them of the benefits of the central funds, 
but would: jeopardise the public support npon 


‘Then thi: re is. the question of ‘College. 
“The report of the special committee which has - 
been sitting to enquire into its present and future 

heeds has not yet been issued, and it may be 
some time before its recommendatjons are made 
In the meantime the sessions of so ~ 
| important a conimittee cannot be without their 
‘influence upon the present development of the | 


public. 


College. Here and 


there weaknesses are 


‘revealed which the authorities will endeavour to _ 
remove, while all the time a. -public opinion is’: 
“ maturing which is insensibly transforming the 
College into something other than it has been. 
I am not one of those who consider that the 
College has failed to provide the community 7 


with a suitable ministry. . Its past record is one 


America,.a considerable number “of whom have 
achieved eminence as scholars, preachers, public 
workers, and communal leaders. Nor has it 


-produced men of one type of: i thought only. Tt 


has not only served Orthodox congregations, but 


its alumni are to be found among Reform and 
Liberal communities too; a clear proof that 
the training of. the College has no such. 
 eramping and narrowing effect upon their 


mental development as crities of the College 


-areso fond of asserting. But while the College 


has done well in the past, it should do better. in. 


“The. ot ‘the status. of the. 


‘ministry isa third object which the Communal. 
‘Scheme has in view, 


this purpose by (1) the creation of a clergy- 


It proposes to achieve 


‘endowment fund for the improvement of those 
ministerial posts which in the past have been 


notoriously ill-paid, and (2) by the creation of _ 


district rabbinates, which will give preferment 


to ministers of outstanding ability, and thus | 


‘encourage men to fit themselves for positions of 


higher responsibility which the ministry, as 


the to be the one on 

which the outskirts, asis the custom in the East, 
were thickly planted with orchards and vine- 
yards, traversed only by intricate footpaths, — 


Thinking the boy was stupid, © 

or making fun of him, the traveller asked him no-— 
more questions, but forthwith set off on the road 
to the left. 


road, 
He had not proceeded far, when a 


“broad led him to the gate: 


which wae ‘ga ap. 


As an instance, the Jewish Voluntary 

Schools of the metropolis are forming or reviving. 
“guch an association. 
. is discernible already a rustling of the dry bones | 
Bone is coming : 
to bone, sinews are being added to flesh and 


programme as. one of 


‘Memorial has already done much to enhance 
the status of Jewish ministers. 


logical ; 


| purpose or not. 


ecugregations. 


Jewish interest. 
the future, stimulated by the new ideals of 


ministerial efficiency which the War Memorial is. 
“creating. It knows by now what the ¢@ommunity 
demanding of it, and that will 3 

be to use. 


which none but the initiated could thread success- es 


fully. The traveller soon became so} involved in 
these that he gave up hope of further progress, - 

and, iaaking his way back to the road with some... 
difficulty, returned to the spot where he had met — 
the boy. Thinking that the latter might have | 
meant something after all by his enigmatical > 


answer, he determined to try the “long-short ” 
He walked on for so long that he began to 
fear he was going away from the city instead of | 


‘approaching it; but at last a turn in the road 
and 


brought him in full view of his goal, 
Verb, 


ony 


“Much money, perhaps far more than the War . _ 


Memorial will. ever receive, will-be required to 


carry this part of the scheme to fruition. But 3 


my view is. that by putting. forward this 


its ideals, 


through 
tute the. Memorial movement, 


As a matter of 


his power to uplift. the status of the ministry by 


his attitude to his own particular clergyman. If 
is the old story of Baron Rothschild making Bs 
“poor man’s fortune by walking arm-in-arm with — 
‘The man’s ... 
| business eredit went up instantancously, and the 
_ rest followed naturally. Even the improvement 
of the minister’s material status must result, 


him through the City of London. 


. whether the War Memorial finds funds for the 


along the line... This is, perhaps, most striking in 


lately been offering salaries that a few years ago 


the War: 


The Jewish 

: clergyman has gained in importance, in. public 

esteem, by the yery fact that the community, 

its representative. men who consti- 

has. expressed 

a desire to improve their social standing. The — 

question of social stattis is vely largely psy scho- 

the factors that determine it are the —— 

: _ thoughts in the minds of men. 
fact, every member of the community has it in 


Itis noteworthy. that since the > 
launching of the great Communal Scheme there 
has been an increase of ministerial stipends all | 


the: Provinces, where some congregations: have | 


“were only to be obtained in afew wealthy London 


Iv. 


which has been crowned with notable success. 
Ostensibly the Chief Rabbi. went to procure 
Colonial support to the Scheme. 


gratitying results. But no amount of money 


could equal inimportance the moral effects of his _ 


pastoral visit. It has given cohesiveness to the 
congregations of the Empire. 
Rabbi of the United Congregations of the British 


- Empire ” has now, for the first time in the 4 


history of Anglo-Jewry, been translated into a 


veality. Dr. Hertz is the first incumbent of his 


office to vindicate its title. But his tour of the 
British Dominions is of something more .than 
In going forth to these 


distant parts as the spiritual head of British | : 


Jews, he has helped . to federate the. Jewish. 


subjects of King George as workers for _. 


one Imperial — ‘idea. He has added a link 


to the chain of Empire which girdles the _ 
-earth, All this we owe to the War Memorial, 


which conceived the happy idea of sending Dr. 
Hertz to the Colonies to plead for funds; though. 
his prolonged absence from England is not with- 
out its grave disadvantages at home. 
put the one against the other, and it will be found 
that there is a lange. balance the credit side. 
| 
‘Yet another achie of the War Mem. 


is the fact that it has succeeded in uniting the — | 


different sections of the community at home in 


Ministers have to thank the War 

-Memorial for having stimulated the communal “ke 
conscience on this question, and: having thus — 
helped to the very object it has i in view. 


| ‘One of. the results of ‘this move- 
“ment is the ‘Chief mission to. the 


- Dominions of the. British Empire, a mission 
of which, in my opinion, any community might 


It has sent forth men: to fill the. 


pulpits of England, the British Empire, and -Reckoned even 


{in pounds sterling, his appeal for funds has had. 


The title,“ Chief 


One has to | | 


: 


‘the enterprise to which itis committed, When: . 
that the is now | 
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“ Marshal,” 


administered by men of so many different views 
ultra-orthodox, orthodox and reformers, Zionists 


: and non-Zionists, British Jews and foreign Jews 
shall be forced to admit that it was worth 
_. while bringing such a movement into being, if for 
no other reason than thatit has. helped to consoli-— 
date a community which previously showed 


_ tendencies towards disintegration. The great 


Communal Scheme has acted as. a great unifying 


agency. Much patience and tactfulness has been 


“The witnéaaed a 
| -abje revival of Jewish learning in Eastern 
_ Europe. 


tion. Inalmost every town, where Jews were con- 


 gregated, there sprang upa Yeshibah or Academy 
for the study of the Talmnd and for the advance- 
ment of Jewish learning, and thither fiocked in 
_ their hundreds the Bachurim, young men imbued 
with unbounded. eagerness to study the Talmud, 


‘not merely for the purpose of attaining a 


_ Rabbinical degree or career, but rather for the — 
- pure love of study and research. At the same 
time, however, these Yeshiboth turned out some 
-. of our most eminent Rabbis and Gaonim, andit ‘ 
was sufficient recommendation for a prospective 
. Rabbi that he had studied in a certain Yeshibah, 
@ recommendation which carried more weight 
with -a community than other personal accom- 
One of the most 
epoch - making 
‘century was Rabbi Solomon Luria, better known 
an abbreviation consisting of 


- plishments of a candidate. 


prominent ~gcholars of this 


the initials of his mame. Sprung from a dis- 


- tinguished family renowned for its scholastic 
and literary attainments, he was,born in the year 
1510 in Brest-Litovsk. When still a child he 


‘gent to Posen to be brought up by his grand- 


parents, and at an early age showed signs of. 
whusual. ingenuity, remarkable assiduity, wonder- 


ful piety, nobility. of 
loftiness of character. 


mind, and exemplary 


- outasa future Rabbi of authority and originality. 
From 


| thorough and. exhaustive study of the Talmud 


is and its literature, and although he was well 


versed in Cabbalistic lore (he came from a family 


With strong Cabbalistic_and mystic tendencies) 


and was. himself a philosopher of no mean repute, 


he held in contempt the study of philosophy, and 
even found fault with his ‘contemporaries, | 
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: Nowhere as in Poland, however, was 
the study of the Talmud carried on with greater 
zeal and enthusiasm, greater fervour and devo- 


‘methods of his time.’ 


gear. 


: The fearlessness with 

which he proclaimed his own convictions, 
-eoupled. with his. immense tolerance: ‘for the 
views and opinions of others, soon marked him 


early youth he devoted himself to a 
with your heads uncovered.’ 


pray with head uncovered. 


to telne about 80 desirable aresult, But. 


the result has been achieved, and it is one of the 
things that the Memorial has already accom- 


plished, though its million may seem as far off as. 


the Greek calends. 


Finally, there is the PE tact that. 
this movement. has not only rallied to its support. 
‘the recognised leaders of Anglo-Jewry, but it has © 
been the means of discovering a number of new 
communal workers, 7 whose existence some of 


“SOLOMON, LURIA. 


‘By Dr. FOX. 


their spare time in philosophical and: 
Yet he was perhaps” 


astronomical studies. 
less addicted to superstition and crodiity or 
fanaticism than ,were many of his “ philo- 
sophical” friends! 


and almost unscrupulous | campaign against 


the doings and behaviour of the devotees and 
hypocrites of his time, and thus gained for him- 
self no mean number of enemies. 


their slanders and insults, oven his enemies had 


. freely to admit his illustrious erudition and the 


logic of his researches and investigations. 


the Talmud “Yamishel Shelomoh, are even to-day 


highly appreciated and regarded as masterpieces. 
_ Every student of the Talmud must ever marvel - 
at the docility and originality of Rabbi [Solomon - 
Luria’s works; which stand in marked contrast to ~ 
the pilpulistic quibbling | 
‘He carried on a vast. 
‘correspondence with both triends and foes, who. 
“used to delight in setting him problems in religious } 
law and customs in order to become acquainted 
with — his wonderfully tolerant ‘and original 
He was once asked, 
whether one who suffered with his head, would — 
be permitted to dine without wearing his head- - 
this prohibition,” replied Luria, 
can find nowhere any confirmation or ratification. 
To be sure the Midrash Rabba states that when a 
‘King proclaims an edict in his dominion, how is 
it received by his subjects? They stand. in fear 


methods of explanation. 


with heads uncovered ! The Almighty, however, 
said to Israel: 
demand of you that you should read it standing 
clearly from this that it is no sin to dine or to 


do if the people. sometimes lay greater stress 


upon trivial matters than on ‘statutes vital” 


importance?” 
another 


arose to bring them into prominence. 


“whether: Chassidim, 
phylacteries sitting, 
any fear 
friend, these new devotees, who style them- . 
selves Cabbalists and are constantly referring 


He even ledi a merciless 


But in spite of 


At the age of forty, Rabbi Solomon Luria 
settled in Ostrag, in Volhynia, where he developed | 


farther his manifold activities. . His responsa - 


‘Shaaloth Uteshuvoth,” aud his to’ 


‘Read | the Shema, but I do not 
But what can 1 


aria was asked 


us were quite until this oceasion 


It is a 
hopeful sign of comimunal healthiness. The 
Kehillah must be sound at heart if it can rope in 
so many new men of intellect and social standing 
to serve the cause of religious education and - 
spiritual uplifting, It shows that there is no need 
to despair of the future of Anglo-Jewry, 
testimony to the truth of the saying that lerael 
is never widowed.’ 


acted wisely? Without 
he promptly replied: “My dear 


to the Z ohar, have not a correct conception of the 


contents of that book.. Our forefathers. relied 


upon the Talmud: and post- Talmudical Scholars, : 


who laid it down'as a law. that the phylacteries' 


were to be. applied standing and not sitting. | 
Believe me, even if Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochai, 
the composer of the Zohar, were before me and 


_attempted to contradict my-statement, we would 
take no notice of him, asin any matter of law we 
pay him little attention. Iadvise youtohold your- 
‘self aloof from ‘these hypocrites lest you.become 
acquainted with them and their mysticism. These 
- people regard themselves as mystics, whereas, . 


in fact, they have very wrong conceptions of the © 


‘revealed Torah, which is accessible to the under: | : 


standing of everyone.” 


Among the best known: of. Luria’s -eontem: 
7 poraries were Rabbi Moses Isserles in Cracow, ae 


and Rabbi Solomon Shachna.. Luria’s method 


and style, however, were markedly differentfrom = 
those of any of his intimate friends, and it is, — 
therefore, not surprising that Graetz, in his § 

“ History of the Jews,” styled Luria as ** Rabbenu 
-. Tam of the sixteenth century.” 


knowledge and patient research, clearness and’ 


lucidity of expression, and, in a sense, religious — 
liberal- mindedness, were the key- -notes of Luria’s. 


-method. About ten valuable works of ‘his have we 
been published, and a larger number of unpub- 
lished manuscripts are still extant. He excelled 


in his predilection to write a. scientific treatisein — 


a classical, almost poetical, Hebrew style. | 


_ Although almost relentless in his criticism of his i 
It follows 


‘opponents, yet his own modesty was exemplary... 
It is even related of him that when appointed — 
Rabbi he invited a preacher to deliver & maledié-— 


| tory sermon to him every day 4s if he were one 


‘of the masses, and during the whoie of the time 


_he-used to stand with a Talith wrapped round — 
tenting his breast in 


THE ORT. AND ITS” WORK. 


are what the 0. R.T. means. 
4 “The abbreviation signifies the Russian name for 


ce the Society for the Promotion of Trades and_ 
Agriculture - among the Jews in Russia— 
Obshtchestvo Trooda i Zeml- 


jedelija, ete. 


‘This an old organisation in Bs 
Its activities go back as far as the “ Eighties,” 


when the political reaction set in in Russia. 


. After a short dream of liberty provoked by some 
political reforms the Jews, as well as the other 


‘gubjects of the Tsatist Empire, awakened to the 
sad reality which taught them that nothing was 
to be expected from above. Ideas of self- 
organisation, of free doteérmination on a territory 


of their own, of the need for education of the 


masses—spread among large sections of Russian 


e Jewry, and found expression in various social 
movements, which assumed later & more definite « 


shape. The Society for the Promotion of 
Enlightenment the Society for Promotion of 
‘Trades and Agriculture (the O.R.T.), however, 


never became political organisations; they per- 
formed their work on broad, educational lines, 
and have’ remained faithful to their initial 


character. 


. - founders of the O.R.T. was the firm belief in the 


-* greative forces of the Jewish people, which only 


through unfavourable circumstances have been. 
diverted from productive professions. The im- 


‘Besides this, 
_ impecunious Jewish students of the governmental 
technical schools. 


Be Dr. M. VISHNITZER. 


practical. task was to assist awish 
artisans by granting them loans and finding for - 


them work beyond the overcrowded Pale of Settle- 


ment. The programme of the work also included 
the promotion of vocational training, to which © 
end there were opened trade schools and trade | 


classes in no less than sixty elementary schools. 
scholarships were accorded to 


As time went on, new educa- 
tional schemes gained ground. It has been 


experienced that the trade schools encouraged | 


book-learning, and induced the students to desert 


the crafts and to turn to higher technical pro- 
fessions. 


an intellectual proletariat among the _ Jews, 


So the danger has arisen of. stimulating — 


instead of strengthening Jewish craftsmanship... 


The O.R.T., therefore, adopted the sound idea of 
encouraging out-of-school training in workshops. _ 


After having examined the inner cenditions of 


Jewish crattsmanship,.the O.R.T...bas. come. to.. 
realise that the position of the apprentices in the — 


various branches needed improvement. Accord- 


apprentices who were emp)syed in private work- 


shops with supplementary tuition in evening. 


classes, and has, furtlermore, established a 
system of controlling the material conditions of 
the apprentices in conjunction with the respective 
Trade Unions and the masters. In addition to. 


the T. was active various. 


dae ‘branches hitherto unfamiliar to Jewish 
artisans, in granting credits, and finding out 
new markets for their produce. 


During the war, the O.R.T. was faced ih 


| the difficult problem of providing work for tens of ; 


thousands of unemployed among the masses who 


- were forcibly removed from the war zone. In | 
4 er the activities of the O.R.T. have never been 


interrupted ; the Society has practically managed 4 
to maintain itself under all the changes and 


régimes imposed on the various quarters of the 


former Russian Empire. The O.R.T., is continu- 
ing till the present moment its activities in Soviet 


Russia, in Latvia, in Lithuania, in Poland (in the 


districts of Vilna, Grodno, and Volhynia), and in — 
Bessarabia. It has a Delegation in Paris, a Com- 
mission for the Purchase of Implements in 


Berlin and a Branch in London. 


‘The local committees of the O.R.T. are tased 


at present with an appalling decrease of appren- 
_ ticeship in the trades,. and are, therefore, paying 


most of their attention to the training in trades 


3 - of juveniles, particularly of the orphans, who are 
ingly, the O.R.T, has begun to provide the — 


among the refugees from the Pogrom-stricken 
areas. Four training workshops have been 


recently opened at Kovno (for tailoring and lock- 
 smith’s work); one at Brest- Litovsk (for dress- 
making); and one at Telshi (for tailoring). 
Moreover, new workshops are going to be opened 
at Shavli, Kejdany, Vilkomir, Pinsk, Novogrodok, 
; Ivje, Gluboky, Milaty, etc. After a few months 
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of in thn at for 
example, the pupils were able to take orders. | 
Special training courses have been established — 
tor providing professional teachers. The Kovno. 


Jommittee of the O.R.T., after negotiations with 


the Lithuanian Ministry. of Transport, has. 
succeeded in arranging for special courses in . 
Mechanics, Electricity, and Railway engineering 
to be delivered in Yiddish at the Lithuanian Poly- 
technic. In view of the strongdemand for technical 
education among the younger generation in the 
Vilna district, the local Committee of the O.R.T. 
has opened a technical school, where ‘courses are 


held in Electricity, Mechanics, and Economics. 


_ The school is attended by 234 students, who will. 
fill the ranks’ of instructors so necessary for the 
development of Jewish craftsmanship. 
| In ayder to meet the catastrophical condition 
of Jewish trades, the O.R.T.. Delegation 
Western Europe has arranged for the transport of 
tools and machinery to Lithuania, the district of | 
Grodno, etc. In this direction as well with regard - 
to assisting Jewish agriculture, on which we will 
speak, the 0. RT. is Guplaying its utmost 
energy. 


Indeed, the of J ewish lite of 


sale to- day is the spreading of ag sricultural occupations 
-gmong the masses in Eastern Europe.. There 


were engaged in agriculture, in 1920, nearly 1, 700 


district of Grodno (before the war. 2,600 indivi- 
duals only). A similar increase of the Jewish 


agricultural. population we witness in Lithuania, | 


in White Russia, and: in Soviet Russia, too. 


repaid. Several of these settlements have 


suffered greatly during recent military opera-— 
tions, and the restoration of the destroyed. 
settlements in the district of Grodno requires — 
Some 100 millions of Polish marks. The Delega-— 
tion of the O.R.T. in Paris has sent 15 millions — 


of marks to be credited to those farmers of the 


district of Grodno who have suffered mostly. 
‘The Delegation has, furthermore, succeeded to 
win the collaboration of the J.C.A. and the Joint — 
Distribution Committee for the purpose 


saving the settlements fromruin. Overa million 
francs have been granted by these two organi- 


sations for the purchase of seeds, and partly also 


for the acquisition of land, to which end negotia- 
tions are being conducted at. present in the 


- district of Vilna. Seeds have been distributed 
among the farmers in the district of Vilna, and, 


also in Grodno, Bialystok, Brest-Litovsk, Pinsk, 


and Rovno. The need for technical training of the 


agriculturists has been consider ed by the O.R.T. 


‘School gardéns have been opened at Kovno, 
Grodno and in some of the provincial towns 
with the object of training the older pupils 
of the elementary schools. in gardening, and. 
steps have been taken to establish courses: 
in chemistry and agriculture at Gluboky, Milaty, 
-ete., in order to satisfy the of 
‘farmers for agronomists. 
families in the district of Vilna (before the war 

only 659 families) and 17,000 individuals in the 


magnificent work. 


In the Ukraine. 


there. The committees are continuing their a 
‘activities, though cut off from the Csnutral 
Committee and the ‘to WwW Ween 


Europe. 
Needless to the work. of the. 
of which. only a few instances are given 


here, is highly appreciated by the Jewish 
Working masses in Eastern Europe.. “When 
reads the reports of the Committees of the 


O.R.T. one cannot but feel that amid the 


chaos and destruction in the stricken countries. 
of Eastern Europe a new, healthy life is being 
planted, and that Jewish economics, which have ~~ 
been so utterly shattered, are on the way to a 


gradual recovery. The great Jewish. organisa- 
tions in Western Europe and in the States as, for 


example, the J.C.A. and the ! Joint _Distribu- - 

tion Committee, are assisting the O.R.T. in its 
At a conference on Jewish . 
agriculture, held by representatives of the Joint — 
“Distribution Committee and the O.R.T. in. Bialy- 
| stok, in February 1921, the followi ing resolution ee 

was passed:. “ Recognising the activities of the 
O.R.T., and to enable this organisation to carry 
on. its woek: the conference decides to hand to . 


the latter the residues of the grants from. the 


Joint Distribution Committee, and requests the 
Joint Distribution Committee to. continue their — 
| assistance in this respect.” 
‘The local committees of the O. R. are taking 
active part in the ‘development of Productive 
- Co-operative Societies among the Jewish working 
‘class by assisting in organising the same (in 
Minsk, Kovno, and Onikshty) and by supplying 
them with tools and credits: 
Some of the Jewish townships: have. been trans- 
 formedinto agricultural settlements. The O.R.T. 
taken care of the agricultural establishments 
-. in the territories named by providing the farmers — 
‘with implements, seeds, and credit. It must be™ 
- said that the sums advanced have in part — 


PROGRESS JEWISH” ‘THOUGHT. 


. The question of progress, particularly the 
problem ‘as to human progress, is one which has 
studied with intermittent interest and under 
Bae various disguises, ever since. the time of Roger 
Bacon. Belief in progress has been. at one time > 
_ strong, at another time weak, according to the 
thought of the age. During the last year, interest — 
-. in the subject has been considerably stimulated : 
by Professor Bury’s book “The Idea of Progress,” 
am amazingly clear and readable account'of the 
history. of human thought and as ‘to | 
“progress. | 
Dean Inge, in the lecture at Oxtord. 
last year, attempted to show that, progress is an _ 
 iiusion. He said, among other things: “there 
> is no law of progress,” “the laws of nature 
 neithér promise progress nor forbid it,” “the 
theory of a single purpose in the universe seems. 
$0 me untenable,” and so on till one wonders 
_ whether the Christianity of so brilliant a writer | 
and dignitary of the Church is not a philosophy — 
rather than a religion. But Dr. Inge does not 
_ represent his fellow-Christians, and his doctrines 
give no less repulsive to the average thinking Jew - 
of to-day than they are to most thinking Christians. . 
At the same time, although we repudiate such 
 -yiews, it is difficult, nay frankly, it is impossible, 
‘to reconcile the Judaism of the Rabbis, and all 
: that the Rabbinical system involves, with belief 
in-universal progress, by which is understood the 
- development onwards and upwards of all things © 


in the material universe,in human society, in the 


Capacities of the individual mind and soul. : 
-Messianism limits progress. Jewish thought, 
_ Greek thought, developed in an atmosphere of | 
_ looking backwards, not forwards. . Restoration 
_ of the bygone was the hope and the inspiration _ 
of Rabbinic thought. Moreover Judaism, like 
Christianity, could not but regard history as + 
series of Divine interventions, and not as 
Natural. deyelopment.of. the physical 
-and of the human mind, Again, the Hebrew 
Prophets, the ‘Talmud, and other Jewish writings — 
show abundantly that the coming of the Messianic 


age, so far from being the culmination of a long 


procéss of evolution towardsa higher state of life, 


was to be preceded by an extreme state of 
degeneracy and immiorality from which the 
world was ultimately to be redeemed. Finally, 


_ the Jewish doctrine of a fixed and immutable 
- Revelation in Law left no place for progressive 


By THE REV. VIVIAN. G: SIMMONS. 


‘which. the. conditions are: 


change, adjustment, constant ‘growth. 


These are some of the implications of J ewish 


thought that would have effectually precluded 
belief in universal progress, had the idea been 
known, as we now conceive it, a@ thousand, or. 
even five hundred -years ago. As a matter of - 
* fact; the idea of progress has itself evolved; 
briefly, in the following way. Descartes, by: his — 
‘axioms of the supremacy of reason and the 
inva viability of the laws of nature, together with © 
. the final blow he dealt to the degeneration theory, ~ 
which cannot be said to. be. unknown to Jewish — 
thought, paved the way for the assertion of the. 

indefinite progress of knowledge. This, by the end | 
of the eighteenth century, was enlarged into the 
idea of the general progress of man. This, again, 

led naturally to the belief in perfectibility ; and 
the present conception of indefinite and universal 
progress was made possible by two mighty con- 
tributions sto .human thought—the one philo- 
sophic, the other scientific. It was Kant who 
gave birth to the idea ‘that only the species, not 
the individual, can realise the ideal of perfecti- 
bility, that the true motive of morality not. 
only the evolution of the individual, but the 
- progress of humanity. And it was Darwin, who > 
gave the definite seientific stimulus to beliéf 
the perfectibility of all. the of 
evolution. 
Itis clear from this natural development of 
_ the great idea of progress that it is useless to 
attempt to show that Jewish ideals included any 
-guch belief, even if ‘dogmatic teaching were not 
against it, if only for the reason that the idea was_ 
utterly unknown to Jewish thought. Yet it can 
pe shown that so far from there being anything 
in the fundamentals of Judaism to forbid belief 
in progress, this belief follows, not only naturally 


but absolutely necessarily, out of the whole trend 


of Jewish thought, aad jthe constitution of the 
Jewish mentality. 
‘With regard ‘to the progresé of the aah : 


universe, the idea has obviously been quite out- 
side Jewish speculation. It is just as impossible, 


| supposing the evolution theory to be a fact, to 
reconcile prophetic thought of the coming of the 
great and ‘terrible day of the Lord with the idea 
of constant gradual development of all things in 
the universe towards an unknown end, as it is to 
attempt_to explain the first chapters of Genesis 


in ‘the light. of or: Itt may 
appear first sight rather strange that Jewish 
i, thought remained for centuries uninfluenced by 
the changing ideas about the universe, but this is. 
no longer strange if one remembers the compara-< | 
tive isolation of Jewish life, and the concentra- 


tion of 80 much Jewish intellectual force on the 


study of Torah and Talmud.: The real interest 
- of the Jew was in the spiritual notin the physical - 
| ‘world, in ethics, not in physics, in the applica- ae 
tion of moral principles, not of natural law, And 
so we find, as we should expect, that it is the 
- Jewish attitudé towards the progress of man, of __ 
morality, which is the point at which Jewish = 


thought touches the idea of progress. 


The first evidence that we have of any ae 
contact between the speculation as tO progress - 
“and Jewish teaching, is some of the influences — 
at work in Germany at the beginning of the nine- 
teénth century, when the Jewish Reform Move- | 
“ment came into existence. | 
into the tendencies or implications of this Move- 
ment, it may be said that ithas made possible 
the belief in what we now call universal progress, | 
‘through. its doctrine of progressive revelation. — 
‘So long as the Law of Moses given at Sinai was. 


universally held among Jews to constitute a 


‘fixed and unchangeable revelation, so long as 
the right to modification and adaptability was — 
denied, Jewish thought necessarily stood apart 
‘from the stream of development in Western a 
Europe which led to the formulation of the idea aa 


of indefinite progress. 
It may here be mentioned that the seine 


“yveform” in J udaism is a misnomer. This move- _ 


ment, which had for its main object the desire to 


-yeconcile Judaism with modern thought, in 
reality stands for progress, and should be known 
as Progressive Judaism, ‘if it is desirable to - 
attach any label toa movementofthiskind. It  =§# @ 
_.seeks to show that Judaism, which has progressed... am 
in certain directions through the centuries, must 
still continue to progress in the future, and ina 


great many other directions as well. Itseeksto — 
show, further, that whereas it can be proved 


institutions of any 


that, in all human 
kind whatsoever, stagnation means death, the 


expression of religious needs, and the interpre- 


tation of religious institutions, are likewise 


subject to inevitable change. Itis onlyaques- 
tion of backwards or forwards. Itisin 


The activities of — 
the O.R.T.; which aims at the reconstruction of - 
Jewish economics. in Eastern Europe, have given ie 
. an impulse to the Joint Distribution. Committee, ee 
which organisation, we hear, is just. now. 

working out a large scheme of social help based 

on the idea of reconstructive work. 
The activities of the O.R.T. have. ‘been 
’ recently extended to Bessarabia, where several 
training workshops and a Labour Exchange (in. 
Kishinev) have been. opened. | 
the work of the O.R.T. has never been inter- 
rupted in spite of the terrible conditions 


The War 
Victims’ Committee also. displays great interest 
in the scheme of the O.R.T., and has made. “4 
grant for the support of the Jewish artisans, who 
-have escaped from the. U kraine to ‘Bessarabia. 
This Committee. has} moreover, arranged for 
Branch of the O.R.T. 
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unthinkable. 


recognised as. 
1171 -¢.8. a Ketuba drawn upin Fastat was issued 
“his authority.” Maimonides thus had charge. 
ef the local Beth Din. He is styled “the great 
.. Rabbi in Israel,” a title he already then rally Be 
Geserved. Maimonides died in 12040:m. 

“Tage Jnws. IN EGYPT AND IN PALESTINE 
‘UNDER THE. FAaTIMID CALIPHS,” by Dr. Jacob— 
Mann (Oxford University Press), is an attempt to 
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case & question of standing still. 
; The truth is, we may venture to assert, that 
although the idea of progress, as we know it to- 
day, could not be reached by Jewish thinkers in 


the past-; once the principle of a fixed reveiation 
which is binding on all Jews until the coming of 


the Messiah is given up, once it is admitted that 
in one form or another God is always revenling 

- Himself to men, there are found to be important 
factors in the development of Jewish teaching _ 
which not alone pre-suppose, but even necessi- : 
tate, the idea of universal progress. At the 
heart of the Jewish outlook on life, shedding its — 
light on the very essence of Hebraism, trans- 
‘figuring law and incident, has ever been the star . 
Morality. ‘On the idea of progressive morality. 
_ is based one of the most remarkable intellectual . 
- and spiritual phenomena of the world, the 
~ andestroyed idealism of the Jew. To the Jew of 
all ages, a static condition of morality has been. 
Jewish conceptions of morality 
imply inevitably belief in the perfectibility of 
man. For, take away .the striving after ideals, 
the attainment of which is the main purpose 
of the Jew’s life on earth, and the whole ethical 
foundation of Judaism is destroyed. Dean Inge 
tells us that the ancients distrusted Hope. But 
even he admits that “hopefulness may have 
been partly a legacy from Judaism.” Surely we 
- Jews are not among the ancients who distrusted 
ee hope, for hope has always been the very main- 
_ Spring of Jewish life and action. — | : 
- Bound up. with this is a still more remarkable _ 
phenomenon—Jewish universalisin. Christianity, 
. which claims to be a world religion has, histori- 
cally speaking, been withoutit. And this Jewish 
universalism, this. glorious, and even pathetic 
., belief of a people who have lived through such a 
past as has been the lot of us Jews, is evidence’ 


in ‘itself that. idea ot | to to their: conclusions all 


“a 
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though it was, is implied in the Jewish outlook 


onthefuture. Jewish cthics envisage the gradual 


purification of humanity, the increasing of the 
sum of human happiness. The sudden catas- 

trophic coming of the “Golden Age is surely no 
longer seriously believed by devout Jews, and, in 
any case, there is no room or need for miracles 
in a world governed through the invariable laws 


of an wise and all-merciful Creator. - 
“ The righteous of all nations shall have a 


| share in the world to_ come,” is the way it was 
put by our sages; and the future, at times 


throughout our history, has held so little promise 
for the Jew that the compensations were not, in 


their eyes, for the generations to come on earth, - 
but for the perfecting of this life in the world to 
come. Gtadually. however, the Jew, in common | 
with the rest of mankind in civilised countries, 
. has come to set a higher value on the doings of 

this life, and his mind, always so receptive, has 

-begun.to share the visions of the progress of all - 
. things, which is really of the very essence of the 
Jewish soul. Hardly any Jew to-day, we may . 
say, who can read the unfolding of God’s par- 
- poses, in the history of men and their institu- | 


brought to us, can deny that progress is real, or 
that belief in it is the motive force of all human 


struggle. For the survival of the Jew itself is an 


must and can bring. The Jew is often regarded 


along with the Chinesé civilisation as a problem 
in stagnation. But has not the Jew played his. 
part in every step in the progress of thought, in 


‘the spiritual as well as in the material life And it is these qualities which condition pro-— 


gress, both material and spiritual progress. They . 
are the qualities of which: ‘Fudaism is the age- 


earth since the dawn of history? ss 


ai We Jews have, it is true, no answer to the: 
eternal problems which ‘perplex those who 


“that progress: involves. We too must 


_tace the questions that cause us all tobow in awe 
and wonder, with the sense of mystery deep 


upon us—the problems presented by the decayed — 
and arrested civilisations of the past; by the 
fleeting duration, compared with the life of the 


universe, of this earth of Ours by the ultimate 


coming of the deadly cold, which scientists 


~ assure us must one day render this planet unin. 
habitable by living beings; by the difficulties in 
the evolution theory which does not seem to 
apply to the physical: improvement of ncn. We 
Jews have no answer to these questions either, | 
“But we can say with Frederic Harrison that: “in 
denying the goodness and wisdom of man, you 


are necessarily denying the goodness and wisdom 


of God.” Or to put it more directly: we Jews _ 
must surely believe that because we have faith — 


in the divine goodness and mercy, in the irre-° 


-sistible truth of the Moral Law, in what hasbeen 
ealled the climbing instinct of Humanity, in the — 


Fatherhood of God and thé Brotherhood of Man — 
one day to be realised, progress isa real fact; and 


that, in the mind of God, if neverin the mind of 
tian, the perplexing questions are answered and 
the mysteries made clear. And if it ip true that: 
tions, and in the revelations: that science has . the Jew does believe this, then he is witness — 
once more to the: conception of. 
which the prophets revealed to us. .He is 
a3 actually transcending the limits of his own - 
; evidence of progress. '!The Jew basa mission, 


ancestral religion, which, of itself, could never 
because he believes in the future and what it 


teach progress, because it never knew it. More: 


_ over, he is proclaiming afresh his conviction that — 


his mission will one day be fulfilled—for this can 
only be attained by those mighty human 
qualities of Strucsle, and Sacrifice, and .Hope. 


long embodiment. They are the connect ting- 


‘Make between the life of man and God. 


The Jews Under the Fatimid Caliph. 


imaster, the Fatimid. Caliph al-Moizz. The 
_ Fatimid dynasty. thus founded, reigned over — 
Egypt for two centuries till the death of al-Adidin 


Commentary on the Mishnah, and was soon 
a scholar of renown. Already in 


reconstruct: the life and the history of the J ews 
in Egypt and in. Palestine from the beginning of 
‘the Fatimid reign in Egypt, 969 0.8. to the time 
of the death of Maimonides, 1204 
‘When, in 969 Jauhar conquered Egypt 
tor his master, the Fatimid Caliph al-Moizz, 
thus inaugurated the Fatimid dynasty, which 
lasted for two centuries, this conquest- brought 
about a tremendous change for the Jews. 
-. Jews had a powerful advocate at the court of al- 
Moizz, viz., Paltiel. 


Jauhar be correct, the Jews must have reaped 


great advantages from the Fatimid change of 


rule im Egypt. ‘The highly- placed Jews in the 


_ §tate appear to have been a cause of constant - 
chagrin’ to. fanatical Muslims. A contemporary 
poet in Egypt thus alludes in verse to the keen- 


Jewish,” 
‘By reason of its close proximity to Egypt, 


pa . Palestine had of yore close connections with the _ 
_. vich Jand of the Nile. During the Arab dominion - 


this relation between Palestine and Egypt 
became even more intimate after Ibn Tulun, the 
powerful Viceroy of Egypt, occupied Syria in 


878 After 878 C.E., the province of Syria, 


which included Palestine, became, with brief 


a dependency of Egypt. The 


-Paltiel had organised the 
- occupation of Egypt and remained the trusted — 
-Wezir of al-Moizz as well as of his son al-Aziz. 
: Moreover, if the identification of Paltiel with 


Schcol in the Holy Land. | 
_responsa is.also.cemarkably gmail... Within. the. 
game period, however, Sura can lay claim to a — 
. Saadya and a Samuel ben Hofni, and Pumbedita 
(Bagdad) can boast of a Sherira and a Hai, 
scholars of great eminence who have enriched 3 
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Jews had thus on many occasions to 
appeal for help to their Egyptian brethren. 
latter were ou the whole more numerous and 
prosperous, wielding great influence. The seat — 
| of the government being in Fustat, the Jewry 
: 1171 C.E. In. 1168 C.E. , Maimonides completed. his . of the Holy Liand. would. bring their political a 
grievances to the notice of their influential 
_co-religionists that resided in the Egyptian 
capital, requesting them to intervene on their 
‘behalf, Moreover, the. Palestinian academy was 
a spiritual factor of some ‘weight on the Egyptian 
Jews. 


visited by Saracen pirates, who brought ship- 


Jewry, and especially about the congregation of 


-Mastaura, near the river Meandros, hitherto 
entirely unknown. As each Jewish prisoner cost 
about fifty pounds (according to the present 
_ scale) to ransom, in addition to the expenses of 
maintenance, and the home-journey, it can be 
estimated how heavily the resources of the 


Egyptian Jewry were taxed. Dr. Mann also 


shows how much the Palestinian Jews and the | 
Palestinian Academy were dependent on support 


| + f the Nile. 
ness and enterprise of the Jews: “The Jews of — 


.. our times reached the goal of their desire and_ 
came to rule. Theirs is the dignity, theirs the 
money! Councillors of the-State and princes are 


made. of. Egypt.....1 give. 
~~ you advice. Become Jews, for Heaven has become : 


A review of a century and a half of the 


Palestinian Gaonate during this period discloses 


no literary work of standing, produced by the 
The number of 


Jewish literature. .In contrast to them, the 


Palestine Geonim can really advance only poor. 
claims for distinction. . And by the paucity of 


the responsa of the Palestine Geonim as com- 


pared with those of the Babylonian Geonim, it is 
evident that the communities in the Diaspora 


dia not fail to notice this difference in quality 


‘Both the. Fustat and the Alexandrian. com. 
_munities under the Fatimid. dynasty were 
fortunate in possessing prominent members who 
had the welfare of their. co- religionists at heart. | 
Opportunities for communal service abounded, 
especially towards the end of the. eleventh. 
century, when the Egyptian ports used to be 


In this — 


The best criterion can be found in the fact that — 


the highly intellectual Kairowan scholars sent 
very numerous questions to Sherira and Hai in 


Babylon, but hardly any to Solomon ben Jehuda 


in Palestine, though . the latter was in corre- 


‘spondence with ‘the. Kairowan community, and 

received from it donations for his school.: No 
doubt conditions’ in the Holy City were 
unfavourable. But in addition to the distressing © 


material circurhstauces, we are presented with a 


gad picture of internal bickerings, which were 
Maturally adverse to serious study. and literary 
work. Solomon ben Jehuda could write a good =; 
and fluent. Hebrew, as his numerous letters 
clearly show. But posterity would have been | 
more grateful to him had he employed his _ 

of Hebrew to a better purpose. 
‘Mann cone udes his treatise with an 


to reconstruct the communal organisation 
loads of captives from Byzantine countries. The — 


- Saracens then infested the eastern Mediterranedn, 
and were the terror of the Byzantine mercantile 
navy. When piracy flourished, the boats that 
arrived in. Egyptian harbours, chiefly in 
Alexandria, usually contained a goodly number 
of Jewish travellers and merchants who had 
been captured at sea. Their Egyptian co-reli- 
- gionists spared no efforts to free them: 
_. connection Dr, Mann reveals fresh and valuable — 
information about contemporary Byzantine — 


of the Jews in Egypt and in Palestine duringthe 
period of more than two centuries under review. | 
This work also illustrates what a great réle the 
Jews of Egypt played in the State. 


repetition of the: same phenomenon which we 


find in Muslim Spain. Compared with conditions” 
in Byzantium or any other Christian country, — 
the Fatimid rule over the country of the Nile 


was on the whole, except for the short time of 


_al-Hakim’s persecutions, a golden period for the : 


Jewish people. The breath of tolerance that — 


swept over the land instilled civic duty and: fa 


spiritual activity into the people of tribute.” 


Both Christians and Jews could serve the State 
. to the. best of their abilities and thereby effec- _ 
tively co-operate in promoting the welfare of all 


their countrymen of different faiths. 


the Cairo Genizah. He proves bimself a safe 


and careful guide on the main facts.and broad 
‘issues. But he also displays an accarate know- 
ledge of the minutiw of historical inquiry, and 


consistently maintains a high standard of work: _ 


manship. In presenting the fruits of his patient 


research he has laid under tribute documents — 


and letiers, poems and compositions, in Hebrew 
and Arabic, which contemporaries preserved for 


some time after perusal, then regarded them as 
useless, and finally, only out of sheer piety, — 
assigned them to the lumber room of a syna- | 


-gogue, from which they were ultimately rescued 


and brought to light in our own generation. Dr. — 
Mann has handied his difficult and often puzzling 


material with great ingenuity and skill, and has’ 


revealed to us several hitherto unknown chapters — 


in Jewish annals, forming a most valuable 
to the library of Jewish history. — | 


Tris ao 


In building up his fabric, Dr. Mann has made . 
intelligent and judicious use of fragments from — 
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siderable interest. 
some 370 families and 1,600 children, 


For ‘ane, 1 1921 (ivan, 5681). 
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ANGLO. EWISH VITAL STATISTICS: x Survey 


i, survey. ot families coaident in the. 


West- end of London and composed Of the older 
Anglo-Jewish families of the professional and 
Wealthy commercial classes, gave results of con-— 
The investigation covers. 


The whole has been arranged in the form of 


may well give birth to children, it may be 


-. assumed that the family rate is rather on the 
_ increase among the potential mothers of to-day. | 
Our grandparents exhibit an increasingly | 
- higher family rate as we recede in time, reach- | 
ing 5 as a maximum. 


The great- grand paretital, ‘group 


_ The average rates for the groups are: 


Parents of to- 2. 7 low, as the 


3.5, 
Great-grandparents, 5. 6. | 
4. Great- great-grandparents, 


‘Phe members of Group 4 are the ancestors of 
races of the older Anglo-Jewish families of to.day. 
Ww ai! e some were children of English parents, . 

_ ‘he majority were doubtless emigrants from 


Germany and Holland. I am not here con- 


 gidering the older Sephardic or Spanish Jews but 
the German or Ashkenazic section ‘of the com- 
munity. | 
few Sephardic families, as also many where the | 
prtents are drawn from both sections. This 
_ group contains probably no Russian elements, 
_ though some settlers came from partsof Prussian — 
Poland the majority were Rhineland Jews. The 
men of this great-great- grandparental generation. 
were strictly orthodox; they were making their _ 
way in commerce but were still excluded from — 
public work outside the community. In many 
_ Ways they were similar to the best Russian 
- Jewish emigrant of to- day, and, AG will be noted, ‘ 
 exbibit an identical family rate. 
| The third group covers the petind when the | 
leaders of the community were making strenuous 
am successful to break down the barriers 


Included in my figures,showever, are a 


* Parts I. ind Il. ‘appeared in the J EWISH 


CHRONICLE SUPPLEMENTS for Apel and Maj. 


CONTENTS. 


by Dr, Redcliffe N.Salaman |... i.-iii, 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE OF 


by Regina Miriam Bloch ... iii.-v, 


JUDAISM IN RELATION TO SPECULA- 


TIVE THOUGHT, by Rabbi Dr. falis — ROR 
A THEOLOGIAN, by the Rev. 

Dr. Abelson, D.Litt., M.A. ... vos Wil, -Viil. 
BOOK oF THE the Rev. 


and titles in the world outside. 
community was there for all to see, but the rot 
Intermarriage had scarce begun 
~~ .to be common, and positions and titles, — 
| ‘won, were stiil rarities. 
ae steadily, reaching a rate of about 6, whilst inthe _ 
next and final group of our investigations, the 


great-great- "Rrandparental class, the ey rate 
exceeds 7. 


_ of impartial analysis. 


By Dr. REDCLIFFE N. SALAMAN, 


‘that them from civic and 
: whilst at the same time restrictions on trading. 
were removed in the City of London. 
‘intercourse between the community and the out- 
side world was increasing but still strictly limited. 


It is also the period during which our communal 


| institutions began to take definite shape. — 
_ @ curve, the average number of children to each _ 
quinquennially older group of mothers being 
charted. The curve is further divided into 
_ groups which represent entire generations ; thus 
. all women of fifty have ceased to bear, therefore 
all over that age pass into the period of grand- 
mothers, and as 20 may be taken as about the. 
‘average age of matriage, each maternal genera- 
. ation is given 20 years and women of 70-90 form 
2 the great- grandparental generation, and so on. 


The general wealth was increasing, Ortho- 


The Reform Movement took its birth 


the fruits of the splendid work of their fathers. 
iu them most doors were open, and ‘the only 


portal still: to force was the entrance to: the 
It was. 
the giants of this generation who, leaving the 


Universities, which they avcomplished. 


community to take: care of itself, reaped honour 


was setting in. 


the City where they had been clustered together, 


and began to reside in the West. In consequence, 
Jewish life became more rarified. Hebrew teach- 

was entrusted to needy and incompetent 
spinsters. 
- than attended. The Reform Movement had fairly 
established itself. 


The synagogue was p itronised rather 


Tntermarriage was still dis- 


eouraged, but unions with aristocratic families 
were regarded with smothered pride. The wealth 
of the community grew.apace. Secular education 
was conducted at special English Jewish schools: 
in the earlier phases, but later, Jews went in — 
increasing numbers to the public schools, whilst. 
_ secondary education was now open to all in the © 
London University and to privileged ones at — 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is in this generation 
that the current of communal {thought and 
interest deliberately turned ‘outwards; children 
were trained to be English first and Jewish 
‘Hebrew and religious teaching were — 
‘definitely and finally dethroned and “secular 


second. 
knowledge took their place. 


ot two children‘in every family. 


spiritual kinship. 

_ Although the tamily rate is still lone, yet 
there were signs of improvement before the war. 
And compared with Berlin, it is still good. 


It is instructive to compare the results just’ 
_ @escribed with those of a family whose position 
both in relation to the community and to the 
~ outside world has been peculiar, In the Jewish 
‘Encyclop@mdia may be found the pedigree of the 
@escendants of Mayer Amschel Rothschild, and 


Their link to the — 


‘It is in this period that Souieh families left 


The famiiy rate dropped from 5 5. 6 to3. a loss 


The generation of to-day is too near to allow 
That the seed which was 
planted. earlier has grown to a luxurious if some- 
what rank plant, is obvious. 
social, political, and civil worldsare’ open, and 
all Jews, good bad and indifferent, swarm. The — 
interest in Hebrew teaching and religion at first | 
sank to lower levels than jbefore, but during the __ 
last fifteen years there has been a distinct revival — 
of genuine interest in things Jewish. Hebrew 
education is painfully making headway among 
__ the rich, and new methods are eagerly adopted. 
ae The. Religious influence is gaining definite ground, 
and the aspirations of Zionism hold the heart of 
very many who would otherwise float off into the — 
general population without, and has reawakened 
_ the dormant Jewish consciousness of those who 


All paths in the © 


child-bearing period. 


and 


is if we analyse the data we find ‘the “following 
family rates : 
Social 


Parents of to-day... 3 children. 


Great-great- -grandparents: 4.0) is 


 Great-great- great-grandparents 5. 2 


| That the Rothschild family rate is lower than | 
held its own, but in a less strenuous form, 
and sermons were preached in English in the 
synagogue. 
‘in England, a characteristic reaction of this 
generation towards its newly- acquired environ: 
ment. The family rate reflects ‘the’ changes mo 
this period by a fall, sinall butdefinite. 

‘The second group, the grandparents of, ‘to- i : 


¢ wate: brought up in a generation which reaped 
The women who have just ceased child- 


: bearing show a family rate of 3, and those | T 
- between 35 and 40 the same rate; seeing they 
have still 10:15 years more during which they 


that of the general community during the last. 


~ hundred years is of interest, because to this 


family social barriers were levelled considerably — 


earlier than. mer were to 


general. 
is. possibly more than a ‘that 


when we pass beyond the era of the great-great- _ 
grandparents, the family rate of the Rothschilds 
closely approximates to that of the remainder of — 
the community; and this isa period when, on the — 
one hand, the Rothschilds were not segregated — 
socially so” distinctly trom the community, nor, 


on the other, were their social interests. 80 com- 


_ pletely identified with those of the aristocracy. 


3 Herlitz in: a “paper strongly supporting 


‘Theilhaber’s conclusions, as expressed in his 


book, “Der Untergang der Juden,” gives some. 


: figures relating to the Jewish family rate in three = ie 


separate genealogical trees he happened to be 
working on, The numbers were for parents of. 


to-day, 86 families with 153 children, ‘giving 


family. rate of 1.8; for grandparents, 52 families 


with 194 children, giving a family rate of 3.7. 


These families are to- day city- -dwellers, and com: 


posed of business and professional men, and may 
therefore be compared to the families ‘collected 
by myself whose rate has ‘been discussed. 
Without laying too. much stress on. what are 
rather insufficient data, it may be said that the 
Anglo-Jewish birth- rate of to- day, 


low though it be, is immensely better than the 
German-Jewish for the same social class. 3 
There are no ‘data based on the mother’s age, ; 


referring to special classes of the non-Jewish 


population which can be strictly. compared with. 
those given above, Whetham (°) however, 


analysed various books of reference, and deduced 
rates for certain social classes. 


Peerage and Baronetage: 
Marriages taking place between 1831- 40 gave 


‘Marriages taking place between 1841-60 


an average of children. 
“Marriages taking place between 187 L- 
an average of 4°36 children, 


gave an average of 3° ‘13 children. — 


maternal age of 70, the rate is 4°99. 
Cler’ cal families in which marriage took 


on after 1870, the rate is 4°2. 


(4). Military officers, married before 1870, the 
rate is 4°98. 
Military officers married after 1870, ‘the 


“rate is 2°07, 


(6) professors, and in 


| like position at Cambridge where the youngest . 


child is ten 7 of age have a aay rate of 
$04. 
It must be that with to. 


all these groups except the first, children that had — 
scarce. before had realised their. physical or 
- proportion of mothers not yet at the end of the 
Nevertheless, they are of | 


died arenotincludei; while groups 3—6 contain a.. 


value as showing how to-day the limitation of © 


- tamiliesis more marked in military than in clerical 


families, and how low the birth-rate among 
intellectuals in general is. T.e birth-rate among 


the aristocracy is higher than among _—. _ 
Jews of the wealthier classes. 


ndon, 1909 


taking place between 1981-900 


Clerical families. where the marriage 
was effected before 1870 implying an average. 
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It is ut that Sou sh masses are being: 
. guided by other 


sanctions than ,that of the old 
Jewish code which, while indirectly protecting 


- the potentia!, extended so beneficent and warm a 
Welcome to the new-born child, 


It would be 


it is just that class which produces the greatest 
number of professional men, 
scientific workers, which has the lowest birth- 
rate, and it is that clase which produces the. 
greatest number of law-breakers, dements, and 


intellectual and 
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“hale, tailure to achieve social success as duo less 


to their individual and inherent vulgarity than fo. 


their birth and accidental faith. 


How many dro 


lost in this way each year from the Jewish com. 


munity it is impossible to state, but the number 


difficult to credit any less trustworthy worker 
than Weissenber g, who states that in Elizabeth: 
grad in Russia he found anti- conceptual niéthods 
were more than twice as frequent among the. 
members of the Jewish wor king classes as among | 
the non-Jewish. 
Theilhaber summed up the question of the 
birth-rate in Berlin as follows :— | | 
“Of every Hundred Jews (of both sexes) of 


anti-social individuals who have the highest 
birth-rate. Broadly speaking, the majority of the 
‘first- class belong to the middle classes, the 
majority of the second to the lower classes. Now 
wé have seen that Auglo-Jewry is essentially an Which they fled. | 
__ imperfectly differentiated middle-class,andabove = A further annual loss is occasioned by the a 
all, one possessing a very high level of intelli- purposeful baptism of children by their parents, — 
gence. This fact will be realised by anyone who designed as a means of shielding their offspring © 


is not inconsiderable. The Jews would have less aa 
to complain of were not the censure these — 
persons incur in their new-found surroundings 
always reflected back on the community from | 


| 1 i remembers that the total number of Jews inthis from any trace of anti-Semitic feeling in their | 
20 ears old and more, one Counter is about 300,000, and yet we have living life. Here again the numbers are 
halt whieh has. increase, ‘tive: thirds of India, of cases occur in pou richer classes. 
have either one, or at most, two children, w provinces, three members of the Upper In Germany, the loss by conversion bo the 
ae _ the other third has three or more. In’ other House and twelve of the Lower, the. Jewish communities of the larger citiesis enorm-— 

words, one-half of the whole adult Jewish popula. 


ous, and in the: professional classes is at present — 
go great as to threaten their elimination in a few 
generations. Figures could be quoted, but they. 
only refer to those who declare before the courts — 
their change of faith and. neglect those baptised | 
as children, besides” the children of those who 
make a declaration, and those who make either 


Commander-in-Chief of the Australian Forces, 
“numerous Generals and other distinguished 
officers, and several While in 
the departments of scienée and art the number 
of genuinely distinguished men may be gauged 
ai from the fact that there are about half a dozen 
lated that it is necessary for agelood married Jews who. are Fellows of the. Royal Society and 
family ot more than double: that. number who hold high 20 declaration or do so in some other town. 
in order to tnatntain fthe, population level, it will professional rank in. the ‘universities of the-~ The large and growing defection in Germany 
a be recognised that we also in this country, - country, while the ‘Secretary of. ‘the ‘British . and Austria is due mainly to social anti-Semitism; 
perhaps unconsciously, but none the less surely, oadiomy and the Vice C hanceilor of Dacca are. in England, where this is at: a minimum, the - 
of race extinction. ‘both Jews. Imagine this collection of intellectual volume is much smaller. But the need to meet 
? The lowering of the birth- rate is “to be. stars, all children of a group numbering but it by educational methods is not less. ¢ 
attributed entirely to. social as ‘apart from 300. 000 souls mas:ed together in one city making INTE RMARRIAGE. 


biological factors, On (the other hand, the Jew | ‘up the population of a second-class provincial The marriage of Jew. and Gentile i is a subject 
- of the West has freed himself from. much that was 


tion is, totally sterile, more than a quarter have 
an ‘insufficient increase, and but one. quarter. 
render that number of offspring a 
community demands.” 
When one remembers that it has been ‘ealcu- 


see town. Imagine what the rest of England, what of gufficient interest to demand a special and 
-best of. the old Jewish traditions of family life. the whole’ world would. Say. if all these detailed examination. It is not intended here to 
The acquisition of comfort and luxury has led mien > were citizens | of one city. ' What .a_ do more than deal with the subject, as it directly 


~ the individual to regard these | as the inalienable 
: rights of the children who shall. follow him, and 
so the father, calling: himself prudent, desires 
_ only such number of children as he feels him-. 
 gelf able to equip educationally and wiaterially for. 
a station in life at least equal to his own, The 
~ old idea that children were the blessings’ of God 
Ig no longer operative, nor is the idea that children 
_ represented in themselves wealth, valid, in the 
crowded life and: ceaseless’; competition | of our 
urban existence. On. the other. hand, amongst 
the poor to-day, whether Jews or non- Jews, and 


- menace would not the influence. of such a city be: 
| ‘deemed by some. What an incalculable asset to | 
national greatness by others. It isa moot ques- We have, of course, in agiana,: ‘no. “measure 
tion. whether the rest: of mankind would not of the intensity or the extent of intermarriage in 
regard the phenomenon with so much awe that gour midst; we only. know that it is essentially a. | 
following the good old_ traditions they. would ' phenomenon of the upper classes and that it is : sae 
exterminate them en muisse; or is there'a chance on the increase every day. ‘In Berlin, the, 
that under. the new dispensation they wotld~. number of such matings has gone up by leaps - 
convert. the. town into a human stud farm ‘ ? and bounds ; in the period 1875- they. were 
Surely voluntary. restriction of. the ‘birth. rate 1,045 per annum, and in 1902, 2,658 ; in 1905 Wasy 
among Jews is more than a common concern,~ amounted to 45 per cent. of the pure marriages, 


affects the. existence of the. Jowlsh — 
itself. 


ee ‘for it threatens the most concentrated pool of and in Hamburg to 60.65. In other parts of” 
more particularly on the land, children are in human intelligence ‘that the. world. ‘contains. to- Germany, as also in. Scandinavia, the same 
deed a source of wealth, and it is therefore happening, to a greater degree probably than 

if not surprising that we finda larger birth- rate in LOSS TO THE COMMUNITY. “THROU GH ‘England. A high proportion of these marriages 


rural districts and amongst the poorer Classes. 
Nicofero sums up the situation as regards 
ey western people generally in a sentence. “ Fertility by ‘the various Missions to the Jews for the 
=~... _ is less generally governed by the desire'to rise purpose of converting Jews to the dominant Faith: 
2 4 ae Oh than by the fear of falling, and the fear is directly The. propaganda . is. carried on mainly among 
[= © bound up with the fact that children area burden.” the poorest of the foreign element in the East 
‘Theilhaber, who has bravely exposed the cancer _ End of London, and the methods used are neither | 
| knawing at the heart of German Jewry, is driven a limited to persuasion nor directed to the intelli- 
| to the conclusion that social advancement carr ies : gence alone. Missionary Dispensaries and Aid 
: inits train a poisontwhich saps the very roots ot Societies proffer assistance to the poorer classes, | 
‘the Race. It has been seen that there is good and conversion becomes a. bi- product: of their - is in itself: a problem of. great fascination. 
_ reason to believe that in England the retrogression activity. The clinics, play centres, children’s de Jacobs persuaded himself that mixed — 
Of -the birth-rate is not so pronounced as among teas and treats are well attended, but the nét. marriages tended naturally to be sterile and, 


German Jews, and it would seem. probable that s gain in souls fs asinconsiderable as the souls that asa matter of fact, their family rate is below that - 
of pure Jewish families, but. this has nothing 


“this happier state of affairs.is to be attributed to are garnered. — 
the much more genuine liberty enjoyed by the In 1911, eleven societies and Chereh Mission- whatever to do with the natural sterility of 
_ Jews: here. In England the Jew can take such ary centres published accounts and show a total hybrids, and the suggestion is founded on a mis- 
| place as his birth, talents or wealth entitle him -eXpenditure of £88,426, a large number of local | understanding of the nature of hybrids as well as : 
to without necessarily sac rificing. a jot of his _ Church societies publish no accounts, and it may . misreading of the facts. The truth is that those — 
- specific ally Jewish character; and if a man, be taken that at least £100,000 is spent on this” cases of mixed marriages of fifty years ago or 
proud: of his origin, merits consideration as an work annually in the East End of London. Only - yore, which retained their position within the 
individual at all, he is sure to find in this country one society, the British Society tor the Propaga- community, were often most fertile, while those . a 
ab appreciation even greater than he deserves, tion of the Gospel, publishes the number. ofits now who marry for social reasons become * = » 
because of the very fact that he-is a Jew. — converts and claims 62 ab an expense of 45, 818 ‘adherents to the “two-children faith,” or, living a 
Abroad, especially in Germany, this is very far. forthe year 1911- of selfish laxury; are purposely childless. 
from being the case. It has somewhere calculated thist it Berlin the birth rate of Jew and Gentile matings 
es Before loavi ing the subject of birth rate, it is — costs over £1,000 to convert an East End Jew, is as low as ‘8 per cent., while my investigations — 
_only right that a caveat should be entered against and that even then their continued allegiance made in London give a family rate of 1°9,; more 
_ the idea that a retrogression is ipso facto a bad ig an overwhelming source of expense to the than twice as much, and had I only collected 
_ thing. Populations have risen and fallen in well-intentioned societies. The loss th numbers those mothers who had reached the climacteric 
response to great industrial or social or political to Jewry by this method of direct attack is mini-° the value would: more probably be 3, 
forces before now, and yet the nation has maland as nothing to the annual loss among Such infertility of mixed marriage as eciida, 
survived. It is not numbers alone that count in the better off Jews occasioned; by methods, like that of pure marriages in certain cases,isa 
the struggle of the nation ; indeed itis not difficult which areas indirect as they ave inexpensive. Of phenomenon rooted in sociological not biological — 
to picture a state of affairs wherea country would conversions by faith there are few, and in the fact. The class of societyih which the majority 
be far better off with a smaller population were writer's own experience they could be reckoned” of mixed niarriages take place is just that in~ 
this affected by the loss of the least intelligent “on the fingers of one hand. Otherwise isit with which there ts less likely to be found that con- — 
and strong. When a class or group of people is the loss occasioned to the community by the junction of ideals which leads to the cultivation of 
arraigned for restricting its human output, to_ “eonversions of convenience,” ifone may usethe family sentiment. — 
admit the charge is not necessarily to confess to term, of those who may be said to slide rather © There is no doubt that intermarriage is one. 
- acrime, for the restriction might be in me very than to pass into the Christian fold. Heine of the greatest dangers to the existence of a — 
best interests of society as a whole. _ said: “Judaism wasa misfortune, not a religion,” ~ closed community situated in an atmosphere of 
If, however, we survey the birth rates of the ana that would appear to be the view of liberty and tolerance. 
different classes of the nation, we shall see that anv Jews. who little knowing how Heine -* It is clearly useless for teachers ahd parents. 
merely to tell theit children and pupils to avoid — 


Physical and Mental Characters in Lown Social clasped his “misfortune” to his heart and 
| _ marriage with non-Jews unless they are prepared, 


CONVERSION. 
In England enormous sums are spent veirly 


is based on the desire for social advancement on 
the one side and material succour on the other ; : 
itis not surprising therefore to find that the oe 

-rasulting family soon severs its connection 

Jewry. - | 
Apart from mixed 

is itself evidence of the failing grip of Judaism 

and the Jewish life on the young, and it would 

be idle to expect the offspring of such to re- enter 

the community. The fertility of mixed marriages 


_ Classes.” Problems in Eugenics. 1912, p.184. . bestowed on it the finest of his jewels, regard — 
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science. 


the country. 


prising both sexes. 


view,” 
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and capable, of | to them whe such 


marriage is to be avoided. If the rising Jewish 


youth never gets beyond feeling that the term Jew 


connotes nothing but a personal inconvenience, has ever known, and from which it continually — 


its. it then he never | 


to be when rather than 


The Cole-Tawney conception ot the Guild as. 
a complete social theory, whatever may be its— 
lurking danger vis-a-vis the State, could in a 


reduced sense stand the chance of a happy illus- 


tration as applied to the Jewish Friendly Society 
: The mechanical conception of the 
Friendly Societies as financial instruments guided 
by cértain pattern virtues, is being left behind. 
4 new generation recoils from strict devotion to 
the rontine which satisfied an older. generation. | 
 Itisnotreaction-: itis much more like resurgence. 
The philosophy of sick benefit and visitation is. 
“becoming absorbed in the romance of social 
Perhaps not so very discernible to the 
“lay”. eye are tendencies and internal forces 
a which are changing the character of the Jewish’ 
_. Friendly Societies in the direction of the “com- 
- plete social theory” status. 
-- movement, in which the ties and obligations bind- 
a ag its members are firmer.and more durable than 
in any other section of Jewry, cannot move for: . 
ward, as it is doing, without causing 
te changes in the Jewish body politic. 


movement, 


In numbers alone the Friendl y Societies have 


made immense strides. The Insurance Act of — 
brought them a great accession of member- 
-ship. But what was more significant than 
mere members was the fact that the new-comers 
represented a now element in the movement—the 
Jewish youth of both sexes, in the main natives of 
- Hitherto, the largest section in the. 
Friendly Societies was of recent. domicile, and, on 
_ the whole, it is true to say that the movement. 
relied for its recruitment of membership .on 
| iminigration rather than on the rising generation 


in this. country. 
has not become an hermetically- sealed com part- 


ment. Asa matter of fact State-insured Jewish . wing of the Jewish Friendly. Societies. 
youths have become eager candidates for ~ 
admission into the older movement. 
_. factor the further oné that the intake of member-- 
ship is regular and automatic, and it will be — 
realised the Jewish Friendly Societies are 
able to draw on the reservoir of youth, while still 
retaining. the older elements. 
. feature of progress may be seen in the rapid 
formation of exclusive Ladies. Lodges of the 
Orders, and even in the formation of Lodges com- 
“'Woman’s cause is man’s, 
This fact alone heralds a 
portent of more than passing significance. The 
- comment might be made that these stages merely 
 revéal numerical progress, but the 


To-day, & new 


bond or free.” 


splendour of our Biblical 
inystery which “ lends enchantment to the 
corridors of Time.” 


of Ophir” 


It has alréady belonged to other writers 


and discussions. My argument concerns itself 
with a péint just as puzzling and indédisive— 
what waé the influence of this Queen upon 
Solomon® Was she deva or demon, ‘ascetic or 
 adventuress? Was she a pawn of fate sent to 


‘This closely- knit 


Add to that 


‘Then more one the of a people, 
an the: more one realises that it is closely allied to. 
comparative religion, inasmuch as it yields many 
- half-forgotten truths by dint of close unbiassed — 
analyses and dispassionate deductions. Indeed, 
follc-lore is often a mine of ‘comparative history.” 
Perhaps there is no story which repays the 
studious inquirer more richly than the episode . 
between Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. A 
warm, romantic figure, coloured by the Oriental. 
narrative, with 
just that tinge of distance and insoluble . 


‘she will go singing adown “the 
Her place of origin is as 
much as that of the far-famed “gold 
of Solomon's treasury. Some call 
__h¢r_am Arab ruler, others an Ethiopian.Hovw.. 
ever, this 18 portion of the subject I wish 
to lay no spécial stress upon in my "present 
article. 


_ myth, 


in No. 28 of the deere. 


that to himself has been granted the privilege of 


being born the age long heir to the most unselfish, 


purest, and healthiest family tradition the world. 


By PERCY COHEN. 


not 80 distant as ‘to the 
- label “ old-fashioned,” the Friendly Societies 


devoted minute attention to rules and ritual, 
but, except for certain spasmodic attempts, 
gave very. little. 


manner of the Montagues and Capulets. - They 
could. not see the wood for trees. 
parochial existence, preparing balance-sheets, 


meeting the. necessary obligations, furiously . 
competing for new members, though honourably 
carrying on their functions, helped along by 


cardinal Jewish virtues, they were nevertheless 


inarticulate in the broad sense and unconscious 
_ of corporate ideas. 
Soe ‘ial Heritage, lays ‘heavy emphasis on our 

“socially inherited ways of living and thinking | 


Graham ‘Wallas, in his new 


asa whole.” Parochialism i is the kind of heritage 
which petrifies but. fortunately the Jewish 
Friendly Societies are moving out of the rut, and 
the social scientist, watchful for. traditions in the 


making, might do worse than study this conscious es 


Gone is the old, ‘narrowness and the 
riOso, 


There is an undoubted striving after an 


identity of interest, a common platform, and— 


serious. social duties. ‘Tt is not. a question of 


revising their old‘code, in the Wellsian ‘writing 


manner, nor is it any. startling alteration of func- 
tion, Is is more a. newly- born conception. that 
the “Friendly Societies have ‘*becn too much the 


Cinderella in the past, and a‘resolve to press for 
‘a wider recognition of their position and possi- 
bilities. in the future. 
Compulsory State Insurance 


Reference need not be 


made here to aspirations, both. utilitarian and 
; communal, which are ‘fostered by the forward: 
Nor need 

the writer particularise the various ways in 
which the movement is embracing new social. 
duties—here- a departure in the realm of educa-. 

- tion and even religious effort, there a contribu- 
tion to the problem of public health, or again the — 
new phase of sex co- -operation. 


Fresh ground is 


frequently broken, The movement knocks - at 


‘Many doors leading. to sanctuaries exclusively. 


confined in the past to one section of the com. 
‘munity. 


By REGINA. MIRIAM BLOCH. 


ruined rypt and Antonius, or was she motel: 
beautiful inquirer search of wisdom? 
Much as cvery instinct for romantic art and 
: chivalrous sentiment would impel me to cling to 
the latter assumption, the verdict I deduce from 


the mass of. folklore’ surrounding her, cries an 


-etnphatic “Nay! "Although T take’ my stand as 
an impartial critic between her fervent admirers: 
and perfervid traducers, there can be little doubt | 
left in thé mind that the Queen of Sheba was an 


agent of evil and that through her, as an allegory 


of the lower passions whereunto Solomon became 
@ prey, the Shekinah or. Divine Presence of the 


Lord departed from the Temple and the down- 
fall of Zion began its insidious onslaught. 
In order to achieve this firm. conclusion, I 


have had to grope my way through the mists of 
A legend. is nomadic,.it travels..so far 
that it becomes like the: Maze at Hampton Court 
aud many a Minotaur h'des in its Daédalian 


recesses. I only read the other day in the Times 


that even the name of La Belle Sauvage on Lud- 
gate Hill (the Bell Savage), was by some daring 


spirits associated with the Queen of Sheba and 
not With Pocahontas, though it is said that in 

reality, the name originated with Addison’s jest 
This. bea an 


indictment ¢ our. educational — 


THE: FRIENDLY. SooIETIES. 


which are-of such old standing in the community, | 
thought to joint effort 
and movement. wide. co- -operation. 
carried on an internecine warfare | after the 


They even 


Pursuing 


counting the cost, their place to-day in the com- 


regular voice, but pitched in a minor key, at the | 
_ Deputies of British Jews. 


toucties communal interests. at almost. every . 


the day/arrives for anew communal stocktaking 


organism which decrees the vital decisions of - © 


claims which can only come with mature and 


not usually bring a general accord. 


ment and the embodiment of its aspirations and 


Unquestionably the doors are not 
bad banged, bolted, and barred”. against them. - 
Interdependence of all sections of communal - 
_ effort is seen to be as essential asit is democratic. 


Yet for the present the Friendly Societies. 


which the. movement. will come through 
_ are in the throes of a transitional change; but to. 


ignore the place success of those who guides it. to- day. 


SIDELIGHTS. ON THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 


which does not belong to the Middle Ages at all ‘ 
commerce of Solomon’s period, . 
ina different connection. 

glory of Israel was at its. zenith. 
reared in the wisdom of his father ‘David, 
favourite of the Lord; wealth, beauty, and spirit — 

first sin against God was undoubtedly his mar- . | 
riage to the daughter of Pharaoh, which he con- 


reed in punishment for his act. 


| mercy overlooked the sin, for the building of 


unto him were subsequent to thig alliance. At 


forth the Law of immutable destiny, “On — 


‘this, wis should he be nmeelol to realise and 
possibly suffer bitterly. from its corollary ? ? 

The increase of intermarriage in this country ay 
is not so much a sign of decadence as if is an 


‘in. the way of realisation of these ambitions 
would be shortsighted. The question is 
frequently asked why the Friendly Societies, 


have been so backward. If they had not made such 
belated obeisance to the representativ e principle, _ 

if there had been an earlier knowledge that 
numbers needed leadership and co-ordination, if a 
there had been less counting of heads and more | 


munal structure might easily have been different. 
True, there was a transient appearance at 
Conjoint. Committee,” ‘and subsequently a, 


Here is this great and. 
growing movement, organised in a way that 
many rections of Jewry may well envy, 
posed of many powerful constituents,. receptive | 
to new ideas and gaining knowledge with the” 
‘eagerness of. the student, a movement which 


point, yet which is far from exercising an in- = =. 
fluence appropriate. to its size and powers. When = 


and for a new. system of representation in the in 
Anglo- Jewry, the Glaims of this ‘Peogtonsies: 


Iovement will be overwhelming. 
All the same, it would be arrogant to ‘make 2 


The short cut to authority does 
Growth, 
power, privilege, recognition, and responsibility 
‘these things to. be durable depend on an equi- 

_ poise betw een the will to do and the way of 
doing it...'T he Jewish viendly Societies are 
learning with avidity the le ‘$80N8 of organisation oy 
and leadership. | They definitely became united 
under one banner during the war., A hastily 
improvised organisation to. meet the kind of. 
emergency which happened in the days of the | 
new Insurance legislation was insufficient. And | 
to-day the Association is the child of the move- - 


ripe experience. | 


common purposes. It depends on the goodwill. 
of its powerfal parents: it has to step very. 
demurely ; whatever . be its limitations . 
‘stands for the new conc eption of the Friendly: 


Societies as ana pointing the way to new 
responsibilities and duties. The future ofa large 
section of Jewry lies in its hands, a section very 
impressionable and not easily led. way in 


transitional stage will be thé measure of. the Es 


its ancient models, and there is, for instance, a = 
descri ption of an argosy in the mediaeval lais or 
romances of the famous poetess, Marie de France, - 


but is purely.’ descriptive of the wealth and 


to Marie de: France again ina later article and — 


When Solomon ascended to the Girone; the 
He had been 


were his dowries of life and everlastingness. His 


tracted for political ends, and which the outraged 
Divine dustics finally proved to be but @ broken 
The Bible 
lost the favour — 
ng. God in His 


teaches us that Solomon had n 
of God by this first backsli 


the Temple and the appearances of the Lord 


the same time, a 
disapproval of 


vowish .legend reveals the 
the Most High and shows 4 
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gidelights. 


the day whereon wedded the 
of Pharaoh, the angel Gabriel descended from 
heaven and fastened a rush in the sea and cast 
up a sandbank therein, whereon Rome, the great 


city, was created. On the day whereon Jeroboam 


‘set up the two idolatrous calves for worship, 
Remus and Romulus arose and builded the two 
 gitadels of Rome.” 
| To students of Jewish like 
Abelson, this legend affords Several interesting 
Gabriel (i.e., the strength of God). 
is chosen to perform this task .of exile and 


imminent destruction, even as he drove the first 
man and woman from the ‘Garden of Eden. 


- Secondly, Rome is brought into being. An 
eminent mystic once averred to me that the 


antipathy between Christianity and Judaism 


‘was based upon occult reasons embodied in the 
Roman Catholic Church, : 
. hints at this, and the historical fact of the. 
Spanish Inquisition and our. ‘Sufferings add 
another confirmation. | 
at this point, I my readers’. 
attention to the curious reference'to. Rome in the 
- vision of Israel’s departing glory, related by King 
Solomon in the Abyssian manuscript regarding 


the Queen. of Sheba, from W Bion lam quoti ng a 


later. 
Solomon was at the apex ‘of his. splendour | 
the Queen of Sheba arrived... As son of the 

- Psalmist, tutored by prophets and as Temple- 

- builder, his wisdom excelled and he was. 
—. aceredited with power over supernatural forces. 
He was a scientist, a poet, and a philosopher. 
ie Then the queen came, and a great temptation 
entered into a life already undermined by an 
_. Egyptian marriage. Sheba’s sovereign is known 
to us by three names—Nicaule, Makeda, and. 


Balkis. ~The Arabs say she came from Yemen, 


the Ethiopians from Meroe. Her son by Solomon 
-ealled Meilekh by. the Arabs” (note ‘Hebrew | 
analogy), and by David as the Ethiopians, after 
his grandfather, the first. of a “Tong line of 

‘The Queen is ealled Balkis j ina little 
poem by Rudyard Kipling: Certain Christian 
writers pooh-pooh Josephus and some of the 
Rabbinical historians for. assigning her to 
Ethiopia, but I am littie affected by this quib- 
bling of geography and nationality. Even her 
appellation, “The Queen of the South,” may not 
even define a country butadistrict, But I wonld 

submit that the Arabian Meilekh may merely. be 

- derived from the Hebrew for King, whereas the 

- Abyssinian. David, is more definite. Again, the 
_...Queen’s Abyssinian name, Makueda, sounds 


realistic. An old clerical bible, Clarke’ Ss Bible, 


im an annotation, states that the name of Sheba’s 


son. was Menelik, which namie is the family name. 


ofthat. of the Hegde or Ring of ‘Abyssinia to this: 
day. 
Now there is an Abyssinian 
: manuscript “Magda (the nearest English approach 
to the native Makneda) Queen of Sheba.” This — 
was translated from the Ancient Royal Abyssinian _ 
- Manuscript, “The Glory of Kings,” by M. Hugues — 
Le Roux, a member of the Rouen Académie des 
Belles Lettres, and thence Enpglished by Mrs. 
_ John Van Vorst. It was finally published by 
Messrs. Funk Wagnall, in New York in 1907. 
&A wealth of romance surrounds 
known as Our Book to the Ethiopians, who rely 
upon it ‘‘as the authority which establishes his 
"(their King’ 's) direct affiliation with Solomcn, | 
King of Israel.” M. le Roux grew acquainted 
with the existence of the MS. whilst travelling 
| with the Tigrean savant, Ato Haile Mariam, wh> 
one day remarked to him: “If you promise to 
‘keep it a secret, I will put yon on the scent of a — 
wenn which for us Ethiopians is a sort of — 
| fetish. . « Itisafragmentof the chronicles | 
Nagast’ (Glory of the Kings), 
~ which begin with the creation of the world and 
are kept up to date from day to day by our 


modern historians, who at present are tran- 


 seribing the glorious events which take place 


during the reign of Menelik. . . . Thig 


especial manuscript to which I now relates 
to the history of the Queen of Sheba, the ~ 
ancestress of Menelik, her journey to the court of 
- Solomon, the birth of her son, and the visit which 
their son later made to Jerusalem. Itdescribes 
 héw the Tables of the Law were stolen by the — 
--eomparions of the young Ethiopian prince, how 
they were brought into Tigré and hidden in a 
° secret place where we still worship (Axoum). 
The moreover, the 


The legend certainly 
thiscampaign. . 
was killed,* Menelik returned to Ethiopia in” 
‘all haste | to possess. himself of the Imperial 
Crown ere usurpers stepped in. . . In 


: Wallis Budge, the eminent Egyptologist. | 
-. The story itself is told with fervour and 
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with which Solomon and his people, from the 


beginning, surrounded the. story of the theft 
that plunged Israel ‘the greatest 
fortune.” 


_ The Manuscript itself had a most adventurous 


career befitting its context. It had been seized by 
the British after the battle of ney sa in 1868 from: 
the very rooni “in which. their 


vanquished 


enemy—the Ethiopian Theodorus—had 
put an end to his life,” but was finally restored 


to his successor, the Negus John, in order to con- 


ciliate him during the peace negotiations. Yet - 
this did not finish the fate of “the precious 


manuscript.” Long ere the British reached 
Khartoum to drive out the Mahdi, the Negus 


‘John, like the Christian prince that he was (?), 
had waged war against the infidels. Menelik, 


who was then King of Choa, a province of 
Abyssinia, alone accompanied his Sovereign in 
“When the Emperor 


this pre- occupied state, Menelik did not stop to. 
count the books which the pious King John had 


left in his tent. Among these was the very. 
“manuscript which the English had found before | 
- the bedside of Theodorus, which the Emperor 


John had recovered froin London and which he, 
in turn, carried with him: wherever he went. 7. 


was unfitting that such a relic should. fall into. 
The manuscript — 


the hands of the Mussulmans. 
aécordingly disappeared, no doubt owing to the 


- solicitude of John’s confessor, or of one of the 


Monks who formed the of intimates of 


_. Emperor.” 


However, at the command, ‘the 


MS. was reluctantly produced in state. for M. Le’ 

) Roux, being brought to his tent by a high func- . 
tionary accompanied by an escort with lances. 

| and mounted on horses. and mules, which 


entire: covered’ the lawn of. the court of 
honour” 


“ enveloped in a costly woven tissue.” M. Le 


Roux found it written upon goat-skin with the 
first two lines of each chapter inscribed through- : 
: out in red ink. 
the title-page: “Presented by ithe Secretary. 
State for India, August 1868” and, on the back of 
the last page, it displayed the seal of the British ; 
Museumf%and the comment that: “This volume 
Was returned to the King of Ethiopia by order of - 


“It bore the following words on 


the. Trustees of the British Museum, December 


‘14th, 1872. J. Winter Jones (Principal Librarian),” 
all of which information, M. Le Roux later ve: ified 


as genuine by visiting the British Museum. and 
‘by personally consulting Mr. Thompson and Mr. 


elegance, . and is inspired by a natural patriotism | 


_ for Ethiopia, which hérein scores over Israel, It 
is written by an Ethiopian patriot, but for 
: Israel it isthe sad allegory of dispersion. The 
Queen of Sheba first hears of Solomon through © 
her. . in Chief, whose name was 
 Tamrin had been sent for by Solomon 


Tamrin.” 
when he proposed to build the Temple, as the 


. fame of the merchant's riches was wide-spread 


and Solomon wished to obtain from him “red 


~ gold such as the Arabs use and precious woods 
and marble.” After completing a most successful - 


business transaction, “Pamrin. returned. to the | 


Queen of Sheba inspired by Solomon’ 's glory, and 
thus, the Queen incited to seek him, sets forth on. 


one of the romantic quests in history. The 
‘description of. her entry into Jerusalem is a poem 


in itself, and Solomon reveals all his wisdem and | 
works to. her wondering haze. 


scene cannot be passed by: 


dignitaries array themselves in fine apparel. He 
made his table twice as large asit was. He ordered 


that the banquet hall and all the palace be got ready — 
in splendour, The supper of the King was as formal 
as the Law of the Kingdom. The Queen entered after. 


the King, she was seated behind him with much 
honour and pomp Solomon had raised for 
her a throne, covered with silken carpets bound with | 
fringes of gold, of silver, of pearls and of brilliants. 


sorts of perfumes, that is to say myat, selika, meurigo, . 
kanaat, sehin, selihot. When one entered one was 
satisfied without eating, because of these perfumes.” 
But after the King had broken his vow of. 
| honour to the Queen, he had a strangely pro- 
phetic vision whilst sleeping. 


“He saw a dazzling sun which came down from ‘ 
-the heavens and shed its rays upon Israel. -This 


‘ the sun more away. It stopped in ite course over 
‘Ethiopia and it seemed that it wae shining there for — 


The manuscript was “completely. 


banquet 


was King Solomon satisfied. He his 


He had had his servants scatter about the palace all — 


eenturies.. The King waited for the return of 
star to Israel, but it did not come back. And again 


he saw a second sun, which came down from the 


It was 
3 brighter than the sun which had preceded it, but the 


heavens and which shone upon Judea. 


Israelites blasphemed it because of its ardour. ‘They 


raised against it their hands with sticks and with 
swords.. They wished to extinguish it, so that the 
¢arth trembled and clouds darkened the world. — 
Those of Israel thought that this star would not rise _ 

a second time. They had put out its light. They 


had buried it. But in spite of their watchfulness, the 


- buried sun rose up again. It lighted the world, Its 
light iNuminated the sea, the two rivers of Ethiopia, 


aud the Empire of Rome. (Refer to previous note on 


Jewish legend). Further than ever it withdrew from > 


Israel and it mounted upon its former throne.”” 


Space alone forbids me from dilating more ae : 
must content 
myself with its theme. Tho Queen of Sheba 
demands to return to her own people, and 
Solomon sends her back with the lavish 
-magnificence characteristic of his reign. When ae 
her son was born, she named him “Bainelekhem, 
- which is to say the Son of the WiseMan,” but 
Solomon and the narrative mostlyrefertohimas 
David. This soa grows up in grace and beauty — 
- and, on reaching manhood, sets forth to visit his 
royal father. Solomon, charmed by his bearing 
and appearance, likens him unto David and 
strives with all his powers of persuasion and ee 
wealth to retain him. But David cleaves to his 


upon this extraordinary MS. 


mother and to Ethiopia, despite the presents and 
pleas of his father. 


‘Ark of the Covenant in the ‘Temple, substi- 


tuting pieces wood in their. place. ‘The. 
theft was not immediately discovered and the |. 
curious chronicle states, that “St. Michael” 
(surely the Angel Michael ?) guided the Eth iopians 

home with their priceless and awefal trophy. 
‘so, this is correct to legendary, for Michael is the ay 


angel of our race and of the East, and no doubt, 


it was at this time that Solomon had fully earned — 
the Divine disfavour by following after strange — 
gods and strange wives. There was vast joy in 
Ethiopia at David's return with the Law, which 

_ is referred to as ‘“‘our Mother, our Queen, our 
Zion,” but alas, what sorrows were Solomon’s == 
whea “Zadok-Kahan” revealedthe atrocity ofthe 
theft of ‘The light which came down from 
n. ... The protectress of-Adam, of Moses, _ 
the sons of Jesse.” Weeping and lamentations 
filled the Temple, all were as deprived of life, | 


heaven. . 


Solomon narrated his dream, but. the elders 


- vowed to keép the departure of the Sacred Law 
a secret, although they recognised that its going A 
from them was partoftheirfateanda punishment. 
An earnest ‘Christian “nystic, Princess 
 Karadja, in her “King Solomon: A Mystic 
remarks as follows in an annotation 
“What became of the Ark? Wasithidden = 
the spoilers or robbéd or destroyed? 
Ifit had been carried away to Babylon with the 
treasures of the House of the Lord, such an 
important fact would certainly have been men- 
tioned, as the loss of less important utensils — 
carefully ‘recorded. One thing is certain : the 
Ark did not return to Jerusalem when the Sacred 


Vessels were restored (Mishna.. “Yoma, 2). 


‘The innermost sanctuary in the Second Temple : : | 


only contained a Stone (Josephus De Bell; 


Jud. v., 5). The Ancient Tradition: 
“Axum, which states that Solomon was robbed «fo 
this Ark, and describes his despair at this loss 
is most important, as it- proves that the Ark: , 


vanished already in the reiga of Solomon.” 


This learned and. brillians Christian also. 
makes some extremely interesting roferences to 


the Queen of Sheba, on whom her play is based, 
under the heading of “ Balkis, Queen of Sheba.” 


The views expressed in this drama concern- : 
the Queen are diametrically opposed to | 
current orthodox notions, She is generally 
supposed to have been a pious woman, 


undertook a journey full of hardships in 


‘order to obtain religious instructign. Jews, 
Christians, and Freemasons all hold her in 
high esteem. I would not have dared to publish 
‘this drama with its new and startling conception — 
of the Queen of Sheba, unless I had succeeded — 
after years of patient research—in collecting 


overwhelming evidence of the fact... + 


that my. of character is 


It is on the verge of the 
gon’s return that Azareas, the sonof Zadok the 
High Priest, commits a grievous thing and 

steals the Tables of Law. from the 
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identified with the Queen of Sheba. 


Abessinica. 
 Sundstrém, has quite recently published a small 3 


: Queen of She ba). 
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Armand, who visited Yemen in 1843, dis- 
covered there Hemyaritic inscriptions, in which 
frequent mention was made of Balkis, the Queen 
of Sheba. There can be no doubt concerning the 


fact that her name was Balkis, or Baal-Tis (which © 


denotes the female part of Baal—that is Ashto- 


reth), In the Commentaries to the Koran she is | 


called Bilkis. Sheba signifies the Viper. It also 
means Captivity. 
bondage, from which the human race is to be 
delivered. We find in the Book of the Dead (the 
ancient Egyptian sacred book) that Sheba or 


‘Seba means the Fiends, ari tu--.the fiends, 
makers of evil. Lg, 


_. Seba Xer=-Sebra hath fallen. It is stated in 
The Book of Ani (also ancient Egyptian) that 
Sheba is the gate ef the Underworld 
Paris Codex, “the Testament of Solomon,” 


translated by Conybeare, Solomon declares “ the 
Queen of the South” to be a witch, 
| Monatsschrift die Gese hichte-und Wissen:chaft 
des Judentums, 1870, p. 187, Lilith—the Consort 


In the 


a of Azazel—the Queen of the Demons, is to be 


ere teresting information concerning the Queen 
of Sheba is to be gathered in the Bibliotheca 
A Swedish missionary, named 


volume concerning the traditions of” Axum (i.e., 
the Agowm in the Abyssinian story of Magda, 
There it is stated that King 
_ Solomon ‘begat King Menelik by Etiye-Azeb, 
~ Queen of the South, who was a Tigré girl 


is rather remarkable. 


translation of Kabra Negast in Dr. 


‘It corresponds to the state of — 


Ged,” 


A great deal | 


Tigré 
means “ An outhouse, where animals live.” This: 
| It denotes that she was | 
~ not a Beth-El or “House of God.” She was a 

vessel of dishonour, not a sacred chalice. 
’ Marious other records are to be found in the 
Fabula de. Regina Sabaea apud Aethiopes by C. 

Praetorius, in chapter xix. of Prof. Bezold’s” 


thy. servant. 


Litman’ . works, in Bent’s Sacred City of the 
Ethiopians, and in Griinbaum. The Princess 


gives another solid page of authorities from 
whom she has gleaned her.information, including 


Résch who wrote that “Qucen Balkis was a 


demon. She was supposed to be the daughter of. 
Also, she adds that | 
“Most interesting of all is the statement that. 
* Solomon was robbed of the Ark,’ and that Satan — 


a Peri, or female devil.” 


who dwelt at Tigré, had built a house to fight with 


Antoine,” she 
appears to the saint in the guisesof a bedizened 


and illusive temptress, who wishes to lure his— 


soul from the contemplation of. ideal things. 


Evidently Flaubert shared the mystic view 
of her, 
which might fitly be “attached to" the Biblical 
~ account of Solomon’s fall from the grace of | 


There is another Jewish legend, 


God. In. it, it appears ‘that when Solomon 


‘had built the Temple, he prayed that the 
Fire of Heaven should descend upon the altar. 
‘But the Fire did not manifest. 
Lord, 


Then he cried: 


After he had thought in prayer of his father, the 


. Fire was vouchsafed to him immediately. Jewish 
commentators regard this as a recognition - 
on God’s part of Solomon's filial piety, but there . 
is surely another reason as well. 
not as pureas David in God’s sight, yet even when 
hehad utterly left the ways of the Lord and God 
denounced him and told him of the coming . 
punishment, we learn that Gol expressly spake :. 
-** forasmuch as this is done of thee, and thou 
hast. not kept my covenant and my. Statutes 
which I have commanded - thee, will surely 
rend the Kingdom from thee, and will give it to - 
Notwithstanding in thy days, I will. 
not do it for David thy father’ 8 sake ; but 1 will 
ones it out of tho hands of son.” ; 


3 ‘Solomon was 


Io that French classic by the erudite © 
Flaubert, “La Tentation de St, 


remember the love of David!” | 


Nothing could be clearer: or ‘more ‘distinct 


than that. 
; I have tried to stand impartially between the ee 
-adnlations and denunciations of the Queen of 
Sheba and to divest myself of the limits imposed 

by creed or patriotism, because I wished to 


inquire critically and. without bias into this 
jargon of history and myth. I bave not clouded my 
brain by troubling whether she came from Araby 
or Aethiopia or from Zimbabwe in Rhodesia, 


where - -gsome of Solomon’s mariners quested 
_ for his gold and whereof all who run mayread 
-a fascinating account in Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 


Bent’s book on “The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 


land.” But these points stand merely defined in 
mind: 


(1) That the first. slip i in. Solomon’ 8 spiritual 


life was his Egyptian alliance. 


(2) That Sheba’s son, David, was the false a 
‘David, an enemy to his grandsire, and the Queen — 
‘of Sheba was the false law, as oo to the: 
‘Law, “Our Queen, ‘our Sion.” 


ABR That, romantic and splendidly Oriental as. 
the episode of the Queen of Sheba appears, she 
was a symbol of evil and of death; her _ 
visit was followed by the confusion and ruinof. 
the King’s-soul, and that thereafter he followed. 
the idols and his foreign wives and lost all the 
‘purity of his faith and tradition. : 


(4) Lastly, it is the. ‘eee of ‘Sheba, to | 
whom we -must . trace ‘the - - dispersal of our 
people and the visitation of God’s wrath upon 
that very terrible. and portentous day when 
Israel went into captivity and, in the graphic. 


loveliness of Biblical testimony, with “Nebu- 


chadnezzar, King of Babylon, came Nebuzar-adan, ae 
captain of the guard, a servant t of the » King, unto : 


erusalem. 


JUDAISM IN, RELATION. TO SPECULATIVE ‘THOUGHT. 


| “The nitimate ot all both 
ve and em pirical, is to discover the truth 
- about the meaning and value of life and the way . 


man’s life should’ be lived. The speculation 


_ about God aud His relation to the visible world is 
help man to discover this truth.: Religions 


teaching in its highest form has the same object 


view. But while the. object: is the same, the 


methods by which philosophy endeavours to 


attain its end differ greatly from the methods - 
adopted by positive: Religion. The difference 


_ may be briefly indicated by the. juxtaposition of 


terms * ‘rational "and “emotional,” ‘Philoso- 
- phy is based on, and appeals to, human reason. 


~ Religion based on, and appeals to, human 


emotion, Again, the religionist bases his specu- 


__ lation on the powers of reasoning inherent in the 


- human mind which lead him to metaphysical | 
er conceptions and transcendental ideas, or he. 
> formulates theories founded on empirical know- 

' Jedge and the generalisation of rules derived from 
the sum-total of human experience. In either 
: regards himself as - 
his own master, and refuses to allow his 
chain of reasoning to be weakened: (or 
strengthened) by any link which the human 
mind does not provide, or to be fastened — 
on to-any idea or principle which is outside the 
sphere of human reasoning and human cognition. 
It is true that in modern times some philosophers _ 
have been described as “ dogmatic” in their meta- 

pbysical speculations, and that th! description 
implies a want of critical analysis of man’s 

reasoning powers and his self-reliance in the 


case, the. philosopher 


sphere of epistomology. Nevertheless, it could 
not be said that any philosopher in the accepted 


“sense of the word has ever presented to the 


- world a system of thought which is dependent on 


& Superhuman, or extra-human, intervention in 


_ the unravelling of the mystery of existence and 


_ the riddle of life. On the other hand, no teacher 

of religion, no prophet or seer, has ever claimed 
to. have discovered the truth by his own mental © 

 efforts—without the aid of a “higher power” or 


<s the revelation vouchsafed” to him by a mind 
superior to his own. Positive religion is thus 


| always based on some sort of “inspiration” or 


“revelation,” while philosophy, whether trans- 
Cendental or empirical, is self-sufficient and relies 
- Upon the human faculty to discover the truth 


Dr. SALIS DAICHES. 


‘Tn spite of all this there have always been 


“thinkers who have endeavoured to link together. 
their religious convictions with their philosophical 
- conceptions, to demonstrate the compatibility of 
the ideas evolved by each mental process, and 
_.t0. point to the support which in their view the 
Fesults obtained by the different methods ulti” 
mately lend each other. 
divide the human mind into two :hermetically 
closed compartments, manyf religiously inclined 
philosophers {or philosophically inclined religion- 
ists) have endeavoured to find a bridge which 
should lead from emotion to reason, and from 
reason to emotion, from the realm of: knowledge to 
. the realm of belief, and from the realm of belief 
to the. realm of knowledge. 
- tried to demonstrate the com patibility of certain 


As it is impossible t> 


religious beliefs and practices with given theories 
in the realms of physics, metaphysics, and ethics. 


or with the conclusions derived from a process of | 


ledge. 


and best writers. These authors. are usually 


described as religious philosophers.” 


If. 


like every. other had its 
philosophical exponents and interpreters. These . 
thinkers are rightly described as Jewish religious 


philosophers. For although religious philosophers 
need not necessarily confine, and in practice 


scarcely ever confine, their deliberations and — 
investigations to any definite religious system 
(their aim being the discovery of the truth of 


Religion as a principle or tendency and not as a 


definite form of religious belief or practice), it~ 
must‘be realised that every man is more or less 


a product of his surroundings. It is scarcely 
possible for any thinker, however greatihis powers 


of reasoning may be, entirely to shake off the 


influence which his early religious conceptions 
and associations have had on his mind, It 
philosophers, like Spinoza and Kant, betray in 


their writings the faiths in which they have been 
it is. that Ahinkers 


In this way they 


| spiritual development. 


or ‘Thomas of 


whose philosophy was avowedly the interpreta- 


tion and defences of given religious doctrines and — 

conceptions—should not impress” their readers. 
with being devotces and supporters of the faiths 
which they upheld, and which they endeavoured — 
to render acceptable to the thinking mind by * 
proving them to be scientifically unobjectionsble ; 


and metaphysically true. 


While the Jewish religious philosophers of. the oe 
- Middle Ages have this tendency incommon with => 
all other religious philosophers (and itis only in 
‘the Middle Ages that Judaism produced its own © 7 
religious philosophers), it would be wrong to _ 
- regard these philosophical exponents of J udaism 
in the same light as we regard modern writers on 
religious. philosophy, or to treat them as we treat 
thinkers of former centuries who endeavoured to — 
base the religious doctrines to which they sub- 


-séribed on the physical and metaphysicaltheories 
reasoning based on empirical or scientific know. — 


This is how the term “philosophy of 
religion ” first 0 iginated. During the nineteenth 
century the term became popular as. denoting a 
definite branch of study.and investigation relating 
to the co-ordination of religious belief and philo- 
_ sophic thought, and responsible for the produc- 
tion .of many interesting and valuable books 
whose authors are among the greatest thinkers — 


they enunciated or supported (or even to identify 


them with each other). For these Jewishthinkers __ 
- could not be content with religion as an abstract _ 
idea. They knew that theological conceptions _ 
remained abstract theories and failed to 
become living realities by the assumption of _ 
te forms and definite modes of expression, : 
would never influence or control man, and would | ie 
never become potent factors in his moral and 
They knew that philoso- — 
phical interpretations, however plausible and 
palatable, which brush aside definite beliefsand 
practices and remove the historic andnational 
basis of Judaism would bring the Jewish nearthat. 
stage where it ceases to bea rallying and compel- _ 
ling force, and becomes a mere theory into which 
‘no positive religion could be allowed to detericrate 


conercte 


without risking its existence, and destroying 
its value to the people. 


knowledge and the basis of all their studies and 


investigations. Maimonides regarded his Mishnah 
Torah, the Code of Laws, ashis most important | 
work, and as forming the foundation oe ee 


he burnt the house ot the ‘Lord 
with fire.” 


As a Religion of Law 
Judaism was bound to attach greater importance _ 
to practice than to theory, and to pay greater #8 “9 
attention to submission to a higher will than to "al 
‘transcendental ideas and metaphysical systems. 
Nearly all Jewish philosophers were menlearned 
in the Law and authoritative exponents of tho — 
Law. They looked upon their Biblical and 
Rabbinical erudition as the foundation of their . 
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{ philosophical) 
. his “Guide of the Perplexed ” he says: “In my 
larger work, 


Perplexed,’ 
Maimonides thus made it clear that he regarded | 


eptable to 


belief. 

, of Judaism in this w ay. 
AWwere never que stioned, never encroached upon, 
- never denied their divine natiire or the binding 


and for all climes. 
:  Bepte mober, 1917.) | 

It is scarce aly. ssible to think ot. Jadaism. as 

ee havingany other relations to speculative thought. 
that given to.it by its atitho/itative exponents 


life itself. 


- to the realm of metaphysics 
concerned more deep! ly Ww ith the former than with. 


In to 


the Mishnah Torah, @é¢ontented 
myself with briefly stating the: prince! 


this work, 


acquired sound 
knowledge, and who while firm in religious 


matters are perplexed and bewildered on account 
the ambiguous figurative expressions 


employed in the holy writings” ( Guide of the 
Friedliinder’s translation, 13). 


the Law in its pr° 
basis. of 


‘ical form as the unalterable 
Judaisn., and that his philosophical 


Bp eculations were only intended ‘to make the 
more 


sacred more intelligible and 


the mind filled with scientific 


knowledge and trained in: metaphysical specu- 


lation. Saadia, Jehudah Halévi, .Bachya, : 
Creséas, or even Gersonides never thought 
of. ‘replacing the Torah by the writings: 


of Aristotle or .of inaking the thinking mind the 
fupreme arbiter of truth and falsehood, the. 
highest judge of right and. wrong, of good ana 
Equipped with a thorough: understanding 
and a deep love of Judaism, they set themselves . 


the tack. of brin; ging the best thoughts, the 


noblest ideas of the philosophers they kne w and 
. admired, into harmony with the headings of the 
Torah and Jewish traditions. of the Ages, and 
they: were often satisfied: that they had Gom- 
- pletely. succe eded in their task. 
insuperable difficulties in reconciling the ideas. 
conceived by. the best minds of the Greeks and 
other nations with the doctrines conve yed to. the | 
.. Jewish people, and to the world at jarge, in Bible 
Je wish prac tice and Jewish " 


They. found no 


and. Tahnud, in 
- Bat they never enda ngered the exjste nce: 


force they. were believe d to possess for all times 


of the Middlé Ages, who-combined: an eneyelo- 


 paedic knowledge of Jewish lore with a thorough 4 
appreciation of the. physical and metaphysical 
The great 
progress. of science and philosophy. in modern 
times has pe rhaps om plicate the task of main- 
taining friendly relations. be tween the koschinge 
Judaism and the conceptions of the physicists. 
and ‘speculative thinkers who command the 
“attention of the civilised world. 
ciple still holds good that the. individual mind_ 


theories of the ancient philosophe rs. 


But the prin- 


cannot. be allowed to become. the. supreme 


; authority. in the regulation of man's conduct of 


life, or even in the interpretation of the meaning 


and how fai it may have advanced in the attempt 
to unravel the mystery of existence and to dis- 
cover the meaning ot lifes 
greater force to the realm Of ethics than it does 


the latter, and. lays more stress on. action. than 


on belief, it st ands to’ reason that the exponents 
of trie dud: aism cannot run any risks in identifying 
ite teachings with ‘the conceptions and views of 
any given age, andin making man’ 's daily life and 
eonduct dependent on the prattical conclusions 
which can be derived from those conceptions and 
views, and which may determine man's relation 
to man and even to God. There are,infact, very 
few philosophers w hose ‘speculative thought | 
~ does not extend to man’s moral life, and whose — 


philosophte reasoning does not embrace ethics as 


it embraces metaphysics, logic, psy cholog gy and 
Indeed, the practical value of 
- the philosophical writings. of all the ages may 
; rightfuliy be jagged by the contribution they have 

made to the advancement of ethical thought and . 


cognate subjects. 


feeling awd the betterment of the moral life of 
men and nations. 
Judaism can. be shown to have a gceater value, 


even as a mere philosophy of life, than all the 
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| es of our 
faith and its fundamental truths, together with - 


“such hints as approach a clear exposition. In 


, however, I address those who have 
_ studied philosophy and have 


the orah. 


“heretic” 


The truths of the Torah a 


‘(See my article in the Sindist, 


“Rabbis. 


‘studied does not mean Greek 
(phy sics, mathematics, metaphysics, logic, and | 
ethies), but refers quite obviously to the Greek © 


Apart from the belief ‘in revela-— 
yion. or inspiration upon. which all positive 
: ‘religion is based, it must be recognised that the 
3 age-long efforts of a nation’ s genius which have 
_ tound expression in the spiritual products of its 

- saints and seers cannot be set aside at the dictation 

of any human intellect of any given time, no- 
matter how highly dev eloped this inteHect may be, 


of the Torah. 


his applies with even 


INS ?P). 


Judged by this standard, ' 


a4, 1921 


philosophical systems that hitherto been 
evolved by the thinkers of all ages and all 
lands. But {Judaism does not in fact dis- 
courage philosophy, and has never discouraged 


scientific research and spectlative thought. The 


exponents of Judaism have always set their faces 


against deflance of the Law and the refusal to’ 
obey the rules laid down for man’s daily conduct. 
But they never’ tried to control a thinker’s meta- — 


physical speculations or naturalist’ s‘physiologi- 
cal investigations. On the contrary, the Rabbis 


of both the early and the later centuries recom-— 
~ mended.whole-heartedly the study of philosophy 
as Wellas of physics, mathematics, astronomy, 


and even medicine, to all who aspired to be 


| exponents of the Law and religious leaders in 


their generation. In the Middle Ages philosophy 


‘Was more commonly studied among Jews learned 
in the Law than among any other class of men, 
and was looked upon by them as more important 


than by the scholars. of any other people. The 


excommunication: of Spinoza would never have. 
_ taken place had he evolved and published his. 


theories as part of a metaphysical system, and 


not been caught as a young man “uttering “ here- 
.sies” for which no explanations were offered, 
and. which seemed to have no other object than — 


to lead his companionsJaway from the paths of 


There is abundant to. show fist, as. 


in 1 the days of Phito, Judaism. was not afraid co 


speculative thought, so its exponents. of later 


centuries were animated by a. high regard for, 
and full appreciation 
efforts in every branch of human knowledge. 
If the R abbis ever quarrelled with a thinker, it. 

was only when the latter left the realm of trans-- 
-_cendental ideas and descended into. the field of 
the Law and_ of daily life with the ‘intention of 
substituting his own wisdom for the. wisdom of 
the Torah and the practical teachings of. the. 

The-assertion that is often made that — 
Talmud. regarded with disfavour the ‘study of 
“Greek philosophy and science is quite erroneous, 

-and is based on a wrong interpretation of the 
“passages 
to which the Talmud’ refers. in 


man’s intellectual 


concerned. The “Greek Wisdom ” 


several places as a subject that. ought not to be 
“ philosophy ” 


language and the poetic literature which reflects 


Hellenistic thought and feeling, which conveys 
to the reader hedonistic and erotic sentiments, — 
and which dwells so much: on Greek mythology | 
and the glory of war. The exaggerated love of the 
3 ‘Greek language that often resulted in its sub- 

stitution for Hebrew, was declared to -be 
dariger against: which the J éwish people ought to 
be carefully guarded. 


(See B. T. Sotah, 490, 
Baba Kamma, 83a, and several other places.) 


Elisha Ben Abuyah was not condemned as a. 
-heretic because of his philosophical views and. 
theories, or even because of his love of the Greek - 
language and literature, but because of his 
endeavour to abrogate Jewish law and practice, — 


and to seta bad example by his own open defiance 


And there is no better and more striking illustra- 


— tion of the meaning of. true tolerance and broad- 
mindedness than the attitude of Rabbi Meir to 


his Master, whose teaching he compared to a 
pomegranate, of whicl’“ he ate the kernel an: 
threw away the shell.” 938 238 ibid. 
Rabbi Meir was no exception among 
the Rabbis, either ot his own time or oe treceaeed 


spite ot the ot 


the reconciliation of science with religion (due 
chiefly to the increasing aggressiveness of — 


science}, modern religious philosophy has 


sueceeded in simplifying the problems involved 


by so reducing the points of contact, or of conflidt, 
between the two spheres, as to enable them 
to move in separate orbits, and to render collisions 


avoidable. Phere is no need to establish the _ 


same relations between Judaism and speculative 


thought, For Judaism is not afraid of collisions 


his book on “ Religions and Religion ” | 
ideal religion is the training of the haman will - 
*Oor 
Both the 
intellect and the emotions have their part to 
in the training of the will, but the former has — 
notoriously. a second place : 
religion is of the heart more than of the head. ~~ 
Greeks lived in an atmosphere too exclusively 
Conduct was never their strong . 
profoundest 
thinkers, ascetic devotees, dreamers and mystics — 
without number—why could not ladia compete 


And even then it was chiefly with an 
eye on the C hristian population that the Amster- is 
dam community | ‘decided to disavow the young 
and to dissociate itself from 
his teachings. | 


teach the whole world? ... 
‘from philosophy and mere inteliectualism on the ~ 
side, from dreamy mysticism and profitless 
asceticism on the other. . Beyond every other — 
qualification Israel, through the prophets, learnt to 
bring religion into indissoluble union with conduct, 
of which religion became the supreme inspirer and 

controller (pp. 62-63),” Although Professor Moulton 
speaks only of ancient Israel and the prophets, — 
trom whose teachings he is able to. exclude — 

: philosophy and. mysticism, his observations are 

- just as true if applied to. Rabbinic Judaism and _ 
» the cause of its survival. 
“Talmud and of later’ periods have in no. less 
degree than the prophets “learnt to bring religton 
into indissoluble union with conduct,” and in oe 
making religion its supreme inspirer and con- 
troller.” The accretion of philosophica! 
mystical ideas and tendencies inthe minds of the ef 
post- Biblical exponents of Judaism has in no way 
lessened its value as a guide through lifeand as 
_-a norm of conduct. On the contriry, the vitality _ 
and force of Judaism have steadily increased in its 
progress through the ages, and there has been no 
diminution in its importance as the Religion of 


will to man. 


scientific knowledge. 


(See Haggigah 15 a and b.) This. 
| condemnation of Elisha’s conduct did not, how. 
ever, involve. disregard for his claims as a scholar 


and for his attainments in the world of learning. 
And as Judaism is. 


examples of a Zangwill. . 
 vived so many dangers, both extersal and inter. 
nal, that there is no need to losé hope or to view 
The vital force of => 

Tidaism will assért itself when the danger will 


of that kind, 


opposing element to atoms. 
Judaism has the advantage over any other faith. 


‘By making conduct its main concern the Law. 
giver and. the wise men of Israel placed the — 
Torah above philosophy and science, and have — 


It has proved itself throughout the 
ages as so strong a force that the shock of a 
collision never harmed it, but often reduced the __ 
In this respect | 


rendered its teachings more indispensable to the | 


Jewish people, and even to general humanity, — 
than the works of the greatest scientists and — 
the deepest speculative thinkers. Of what 


significance for humanity are the physics of | 


Aristotle, the metaphysics of Descartes, the 


epistamology of Kant, the ethical theories of — 


Hume or Spencer, and the scientific thesis of La- 


place, Darwin, or Kelvin, when compared with _ 
the work of Moses and the Prophets, and the 
contributions of the genius. of the Jewish 
people to the moral and spiritual treasures — 
of the world? Many non-Jewish thinkers, and 
‘even Christian theologians, have recognised and — 
James Hope Moulton, 
Professor of Christian Theology in Manchester 


admitted this. Dr. 


University, makes the following observations in 
: “True and 


into obedience to the perfect will of God. 
wilis are ours-—to make them Thine.’ 


point: . And India—land of 


it is a truism that . 


with Israel in the supply of prophets who might. | 


the Law and the vehicle of the Revelation of God’s 


Israel. was free 


For the. Rabbis of the 


If there is a danger of Judaism 

being weakened as an active religious force in our . 

own days, it is not due to the propagation of 

‘speculative thought and the popuilarisation of 

It is due to the attitude 

taken np, and the activity displayed, by thenew 

‘exponents of Judaisin of the so-called jJiberal 

school—the self-appointed apostics—who- are. 

-. doing their utmost to destroy the sense of obedi-— 
ence to Jewish Law, to diminish the respect: 
for Jewish tradition, and to replace Jewish pre- 

cepts and practices—intended to train man’s will 
into practical submission to G.d—by spurious — 
imitations and by the introduction of principles > 

and practices borrowed from other faiths. [tis 


not from the theories of a philosopher like Berg- ) 


son and a scientist lixe Einstein that danger ER 
threatens Judaism, bat from the teachings of a 
“Montefiore, the preachings of a Wise, and the 
But Judaism has sur-— 


the future with despair. 


become most real and the situation most dis- 
quieting. 


lt is for the responsible Guardians of 
historic Judaism to prepare for the future, to 
equip themselves for thé coming strugglé, and 
to organise the defence of our ancient heritagé in 
such @ tanuer as to render victory assured. 
As Judaism has preserved, and is intended 
always to preserve, the Jewish people, so itis for 
the Jewish to. and to 
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world. 


more. 


‘JURE 24, 
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Judaism, This mutual presecVation is destined 
- to attain a higher end than the more intellectual 
efforts of man cowd ever attain in this world. 
It will not prevent intellectual progress and 
ynlightenment, but will prevent this progress and 
enlightenment from being used for the wrong 


MEDIAVAL THEOLOGIAN. 


By THE REV. Dr. ABELSON, D. Litt., M A. 


to. Kare pity on its mortal companion. and to 


‘tk the: year 1040, Bahya Joweph viele, 
in Arabic, his treatise “Al Hidayah ila Faraidi 
al-Kulub,” which in the years 1161-80 was trans: 


lated into Hebrew by Judah ibn Tibbon under 


_ the title “Hobot ha-Lebabot” (“ Duties of the 


. Heart”). The clear thinking and eloquent diction © 


displayed in the work, as well as the author’s 


profound knowledge of Rabbinical literature and 


- secular philosophy, soon combined to make it 
one of the most popular text-books ‘of religion 


the Jews everywhere, | 
This article intends to deal. iesig with the. 


. last chapter of the book. It is entitled “The 
Gate of the Love of God,” and may be said to 


_form—uneconsciously of course—one of the most — 


brilliant refutations ever written, of St. Paul’s 


indictment of Judaism as being a religion of the _ 


dead letter, a bondage to an obsolete law. Bahya 


proves that the faith of the true Jew isa “live” 
‘faith, a recognition of the presence of a “highest” — 


ip man, a living spiritual power progressively 


The ideal Jéwish life is a movement from lower 
to higher, from higher to the highest. To reach 


‘this highest is to reach the stage when one may. 
be said to be tr uly possessed of the Love of God. 
Such a consummation is always possible 
. the right means be adopted. 
tation of Judaism under this aspect is eontéet, : 


If Bahya’ s presen 


i then St. Paul's strictures seem to fall entirely flat. 
Our author opens the chapter by observing 
that in the Old Testament the doctrine of the 


Sas Love of God is placed side by side with the 


| fandamental dogma of Judaism, viz., the U nity. 
of God. Thus, Deut, vi, 4, runs Israel, 


wer the Lord our God, the Lord is One.” Deut. vi., 5, 
runs “And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
- all thine heart and with all thy soul and with all 3 


thy might. Phe juxtaposition. ot these two 


- commands, says he, proves that the second is as" 
_ > Mauch a corner- -stone of the Jewish Faith as is the 
. first. He then quotes Deut. xxx., 20, “That thou | 


mnayest love the Lord thy God and that thou 


 taayest obey His voice and that thou mayest. 
_ @leave unto Him,” in order to bring out the warm 
human aspect of this love. Itisa“ cleaving,” beOay 


74 a sticking together in loving personal fellowship, 


as is proved from the use of the same Hebrew 
3 verb (dabek) in Prov. xvili., 24, “ There is a friend am 


that sticketh closer than brother. 


| But what about the Fear of God 3 ? Is this a. 

higher or a lower stage than the Love of God? 
What is the relationship between the two? 
Bahya replies that Fear is one of the indispens- | 


_ able preliminaries to Love. It is, in his own 


words, ‘the first of the gates leading to the gate 
of Love.” The Fear of God can.only come to 
as the culmination of a long uninterrupted 
It must here. 
be remarked that the asceticism recommended by. 
_Bahya is not identical with the monkish mode of 
existence which is practica’ ly a hatred of the | 
Bahya’'s asceticism is a hatred of the 
Take from: the world, 


| self. discipline in the ascetic. life. 


Wor ld’s super fluities. 
he, only what is. indispensab e for your sub: 


sistence as an ordinary.respectable citizen—and 
Itis really only a seuri-asceticism the 
final aim and purport of which is, says he, the 
attainment of the stage of the Fear of God. 
he repeats, is the necessary forerunner of the. 


This, 


 nextand highest stage —the Love of God, because, 


to quote his own words, “it is impossible that 


the Love of God should subsist ip our hearts side 
by. side with the Love of the world.” | 


Next comes a definition of the Love of Goa. 


-Itis the longing of the sou! fur, and its essential 


reaching forth towards, the Creator, in order to. 
The soul 


_ have union with His highest light.” 


an uncom pounded spiritual essence ever inclining 
towards its like in the realm of materiai sub- 
‘Stances. Its conjunction with the body (i.e., the 
realm of the material substance) is designed by 
_ the Creator as a trial, in order to see how it will 
_ conduct itself with it, And in this act of con- 
_ Joining ft with the body,the Creator charged it- 


man’s birth. 


exalted might. 
realising itself in all his thoughts and. actions. 


. betwixt my breasts.” 
<= te vex) and embitter me 
He. (i, e., God) shall yet abide between my 
: Human and divine love commingle. 
ae And pain shows the way. | . 
What are the foundations of the Love of Goa: : 
Our author raises this query and answers it, as is 


breasts.” 


stance, 
fice all three should need be. 


with all thy heart,” i,e. 


“This is of a higher order. 


purpose, in man's conceit and 
man’s hurt. 1t will yet preserve humanity from 
self-destruction. For, if allowed to prevail, it 


’ will teach nian how to use the gifts of his intellect 


and the discoveries of his genius. It will turn 


man’ mind to the true God. will turn man’s 


draw to the latter as many benefits as possible— 
and this by reason of the partnership and com. 
panionship which oxists between them from 


body will result in a diminution of the latter’s 
tendency to moral waywardness. I | 
the solicitude of a man for the right physician— 


the physician who. knows the exact pReure: of his 

is by these” means that the gout. grows 
grows in. spiritual light, in spiritual strength, 


releasing itself more and more from the coils of 


the body which drag it down, until it reaches Ss 


that stage of independence where. thought, pur- 


ing uninterrupted and unspoilt. The goal once 


reached, the soul will understand God and His 


greatness, and will prostrate itself. before His 
It will be given to drink of the 


cup of the Divine Love, and will set. itself apart 
to join its. heart to the Divine, loving Him, | 
- trusting Him, and yearning for Him. Thought, 
speech, and deed will all centre round ene pivot _ 
—the Love of God and the longing to do His: will. 
| ‘Bahya here clinches the reasoning by one of 

- those lighter touches for which his book is so 
famous. “It is related, i says he, “of a certain 
saint that he would rise from his bed in the night 
and say, ‘Oh! my God, Thou hast caused me to — 
~ to hunger, left me naked, set me down in night’ 
thick darkuess and thereby taught. me Thy 
‘Though Thou wert 

burn me in the fire 1 would but continue in my . 

love for Thee and my joy in Thee.” This idea of 
love as. the moving: -force . towards total 
absorption in the Divine—a state of consciousness © 
where pain may become the highest pleasure— 
—is‘well brought out in the. Rabbinic comment on 
_ the Song of Songs (I., 13) ‘A bundle of myrrh is_ 


greatness and Thy might.. 


my well-beloved unto me ; he shall lie all night 
“ Altho’ 


his mode, by analogy. The. servant's love for 
his master is usually based on one or all of the — 
7 following reasons: (a) The master’s kindness to 

him; (b) his considerateness in overlooking and | 
_ forgiving errors ; (c) the master’s rank. Similarly . 
man’s love to the Deity springs from: (a) 

‘The consciousness of the continuous. stream — 
of God’s love towards us; (d) the knowledge of 
His readiness to pardon sin and error ; 


te) our 
Love makes a call on 
his soul, body, and sub- 


sense of His exaltedness. 
man’s entirety, i.¢., 


the Talmudic view which interprets Deut. vi., 5, 


thus; “And thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
. with both impulses which. | 


ate native to thy haat, viz., the good impulse 
aud the impulse to evil. 
material possessions. 


for him in three different ways. The friend may 
be willing to sacrifice his money for him. This 


and nothing more, Or he may be willing to 


sacrifice his bodily comforts as well a8 his money. 
“Or he may be willing 
to sacrifice money, body, and soul (i.¢., life). 
Here we have the true lover. 


spoken of in the Song of Songs (viii., 6), “ Love is’ 


strong as death.” Such was the love between 


David and Jonathan. “Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women” (II, 
Samuel, I., 26). Only on a basis of love of this 


type ig if, possible to carry out the Rabbinic 
dictum (Aboth Ab 4), Do His will as it 


mystic note. 


Buch solicitude of the soul for the 


It will be like | 


- of.a long training in the religious life. 
of the threefold lover, the patriarch Abraham. 
This threefold love was_ 
shown in («)-his hospitality to: strangers his 


occupies first rank. 


Satan asks, ‘ 


he pain me 
to embitter) 


‘reply (II. 6): 
gave his life,” 


There must be a preparedness to sacri- 
Bahya hero adopts _ be the view of scripture. 
- friends that the Divine rebuke subsequently falls : 
and not upon Job, as xiii, 
that after the Lord had spoken these. words. 

unto Job, the Lord said to Mliphaz the Temanite, 

my wrath is kindléd against thee and against thy 


“With all thy soul,” 
two friends; for ye have not spoken of me the =~ 


even though He take. away thy soul, thy 
live. ‘Aud with all thy might,” i.c., with all thy 
This idea is made clearer — 
by analogy. A man may prove his friend's love 


Such is the love 
lives were spared. 
actually done to death ! 
not the semi-highest form of love. But in all 

| probability the point intended to be conveyed is 
that though Job and the other three only expected 


P 


heart to his brother. 


were “thy will.” Here Bahya sounds the true- 
Our wills are ours, but to make ? 


them God’s. And Love shows the way. | 
3 Is it within man’s power to love God? Our 
author answers “Yes.” But with 7 reserva- 
tion, viz., that the true love of God, 


fold sacrifice already alluded. to —the sacrifice of 


“wealth, bodily comfort, and life—has only in the ~ 


past been exemplified by certain prominent per- 
sonages in Scripture and by no others. ‘To these 


great men of the. Scripture the power has come: 


as a special gift of grace from On High. Apart 
from these, the love of even the best men is but 


. partial, bec ause it only involves the readiness to - 
pose, imagination, all become blended in a union | 
with God for whom there is a quest and a yearn- 


make the first two of the three sacrifices. AnG 


yet. it is within. the reach of every one to com- 


plete the three, because it. is but the culmination 


ready. submission to the ordeal. of circumcision ; 


) his immediate to sacrifice his only 


instine ts of the average human nature. 


admissible: because “it carries in 


‘ments on the experiences of Job. 


he hath, and he will curse thee to thy face,” 


Job's love for God is merely in the nature of an — 
Love is but 
the. price. he pays to Ged for the advantages 
supplied to him, viz., worldly honour, riches, — 
children. 
_ There are ever so many men who do not mind 
losing their possessions, wealth, ‘children, forthe 
‘sake of the love of God. But what they do mind ~ 
Try Job on this latter head, there- . 
fore. Ask him to yield up his body, his life! See 
if he will do it! For this and thisonly is the test — 


économic exchange of commodities, 


Such is Satan’s argument in effect. 


is bodily hurt. 


of true love. ‘Whereupon there comes the Divine 


sufficiently evinced if it embraces only the first. 


two stages enumerated before, viz., the sacrifice 


of possessionsand of bodily comfort. Job endured 


_ these without eventually faltering in his faith or 
The sequel proves this to | 
-For itis upon the three 


weakening in his love. 


7 testifies 


thing thatis right, as my servant Job hath.” 


persecution):”~ The ordeal of” Daniel, as well as 
that of Chananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, 


fits in alright with Bahya’s theory, becanse their — 
But the Ten Martyrs were © 


Theirs was the highest, 


to show the semi-highest form of love, they were 


actually prepared to exemplify the highest, viz, a 


It will bring home to us all 
the realities of life, lay bare its meaning, indicate 
ts object, and, in conjunction with the best and 
noblest efforts of all seekers after truth, will. 
deepen life’s contents and enhanne its — | 
value:. | | 


-thelove 
which es the readiness to the three- 


Asa type. 


AU men, contends can make this 

‘threefold. sacrifice a test of their love: of God. 
But men do not do so. 
, third test because it involy es a& breach with the | 


They stop. short at the - 


But yet, even this ‘partial two-fold love is. 
itself the 
‘potencies of the complete three-fold love as the fA 
result of a long and. assiduous cultivation. Our. = 
author proves this by a peculiar series of com- 
Job. In Job 1.—9, 
‘Doth Job fear God for nought? | 
Thou hast blessed the work of his . 
: ‘hands and his substance is increased in the land. 
But put forth thine hand now and touch all that _ 


“Behold he is in thine hand; bed. 
-Bahya infers from this insistence. 
upon the saving ot Job’s life. that true: love is 


: “And it was, ae 


It is curious to find our author remarking here’ 
“and after his mind and conduct (?:¢.;Job’s) were 
‘all the early saints who endured trials, like — 

Daniel and his companions, | who were thrown 
into a den of lions and a fiery furnace, and also 
the Ten Martyrs (who were the victims of Roman | 
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Wen 


Jewish lite. 


no deep thought. 


disease. 


still alive. 


realities. 


therefore, not difficult to understand 
‘believed thatéthose whom he knew to have died — 
‘Were, as a matter of fact, still alive. 
belief must, at a relatively early. stage, have. 
- occasioned some very natural questionings on the. 
part of uncivilised man. 


“THE J EWISH CHRONICLE SUPPLEMENT 


to sacrifice their as is from xili., 
“Though ho slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” _ 
What is the mode of conduct of the real 
—loversof God? One author here’gives an eloquent 

exposition of his philosophy of the semi-ascetic 
“My brother,” says he, “forsake 


the superfluous things of the world; hide away 


from them, Take only what is sufficient for the 
upkeep of your body.‘and discipline yourself to 
dispense with all else. 


‘Let the affairs of the 
world lie but lightly upon your soul. Give them 


man looks upon his bitter medicine, as something 


_ which he takes compulsorily, not for any enjoy- 


ment that it gives but simply and solely for the 


unkeep of bodily health and the warding off of 
Remember that a greater devotion to _ 


What was it which first gave rise to the belief 


that men continued tolive after they had finished 
abhi their ordinary life on earth ? 
ys: @rOne, in the first instance, among men ih a 
‘primitive stage of culture, we must expect it to 
be based upon arguments of a naive character. 
‘The generally accepted theory is that, owing to 
dreams, early man came to believe that there 
was a part of himself, different from. and inde- 
pendent of his body, which could meet with 
converse with people who were alive, as well as. 
with those who were dead. . To primitive man — 
what we calla dream proved that the dead were — 
Sir J. G. Frazer. points out that. 
the savage finds a very. strong argument for 
immortality in the phenomena of dreams, which : 
are strictly a part of -his inner life, though 
in his ignorance he commonly fails to discrimi-— 
nate them from what we popularly. call. waking 
‘Hence, when the. images ol persons. 
whom he knows to be dead appear to him in a 
. dream, he naturally infers that these persons 
still exist somewhere and somehow apart from — 
their bodiés, . of the ‘decay and destruction of 
which he may have had ocular demonstration. 
To argue that they have perished like their 
~ bodies 'is to contradict the plain evidence of his. 
senses, for to the savage still more than: to the 
civilised man, seeing is believing; that he sees — 


the dead only in dreams does not shake his belief, 


since he. thinks'the appearances of dreams just. 
real as the appearances of his waking hours. 
From the point of viow of: uncivilised Ly is, 


mystery must have been very baffling; but the 


Tes explanation was found in the doctrine of the 
: “external soul.” As, according to this doctrine. | 
-. the soul could slip in and out of the body, it 

would have explained to the satisfaction of 


uncivilised man’ the relationship between the 


dead body of a friend and his appearance in his 

normal self in spite of death, i.c., if simply meant 
that the friend had quitted his body permanently. : 
-- Of the earliest beliefs of the Semitic race on this. 


subject we have no direct evidence ; but one may 


me justifiably | infer that the early Semites did not 
> differ in this fundamental belief from the rest of © 
mankind; and this is raised to a, practical 
certainty by the fact that the Bible. contains. 
{ndubitable remnants in regard toit. 
This line of thought indicates the method — 
adopted by Dr. W. 0. E. Oesterley im his new 
.work,“IMMORTALITY AND THE UNSEEN WORLD: A 
IN OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION.” (S.P,C.K.) 

_ The author finds in the Bible a mass. of antique 
.gonceptiors regarding the life beyond the grave 


which the Israelites. shared with other. peoples, 


and which had been handed down from time 
‘Dre. Oesterley does not ignore the 


Look upon them just as a sick 


Since this belief 


devoutest thinkers ; 


y he 


Bat this. 


ees The sight of the dead 
body of a friend, together with the occasional — 
appearance of the same friend in dreams, 
must sooner or later have resulted in the: 
‘speculation—vague, unformulated, inarticulate, 
though it may have been-—-as to how these two 
related ; why should the body of the friend 
-.. have fallen to corruption and have become less 
and less like his former self, while every now 
oe and again he appeared as his normal self ? The. - 


Thou. art there! a 


translation). 
the Hereafter; taat was what was ‘wanted to. 

make the hope. of Immortality something quite 7 
different. 


(vv. 2, 8). 


‘the things of the world will not ‘necsibattiy add 


to your possessions justasa lesser devotion to the | 


things of the world will not necessarily diminish 
them. | 


your beloved friend. 


lamp you may extinguish its light. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


The. Unseen World. 


By THE. REv. Ss. LEvy, MAL 


dangers involved in treating the eatin on tho 
compirative met thod. The student of Compara- 
tive Religion is not infrequently tempted to see 
| parallels which are such only in appearance, not ee 
in essence. But however insidious the danger, it — 
would never do on that account to forget that. 
_many undoubted parallels between ‘the Israelite. 
beliefs and conceptions about Immortality and 
~ those of other peoples do really exist; and these 
; pirallels concern not only beliefs and conceptions, , 
but also customs and: to which they have 
birth. 


‘The author maintains that ihe belief, tmplicit 


if not formally expressed, that Immortality was 


originally intended to have been the normal lot. 
_ of man, existed in an early stage of the Israelite . 
religion.’ 
| ‘development of thisibelief, and the reasons of its 


He then ‘proceeds to. consider the 


rise, and regards the final stage of develop- 


as represented. most graphically by two 
psssages in the Psalms. 
deeper knowledge of God and the fuller appre-- 
hension of His goodness and righteousness and . 
power, so. is the living truth realised and appro-_ 
priated that the life beyond the grave is better 
and richer than life on this earth. The full con- — 
viction that God’s interest in man is not restricted — 
to this world, but that in the world to come His — 
solicitude and care are no whit less than here—__ - 
. that was the truth grasped at last by Israel's | has performed his task in a clear, patient, and 
this made the hope of 
Immortality something different from what it. 
had ever ben before.. One of these thinkers thus 
expressed this. new ‘ understanding. of the per-_ 
sonality of God, and the new hope of Immortality 


(Psalm exxxix., 7-12): 


Thy right hand willd grasp 


Beliefin the omnipresence of God had - 


- The writer reiterates the difficulty that had 


troubled many a pious thinker in Israel: how to 


reconcile the righteousness and justice of God — 


with the notorious facts of life, wherein the God- 
fearing man suffers adversity and persecution, 
whilst the ungodly sinners are in the enjoyment 
of all that they desire. 
were almost gone, My steps had well-uigh 


slipped; For I was envious at the arrogant, - 
When I saw the prosperity of the wicked” #— 
Finally the Psalmist. Gescxibes the 
utter destruction of the wicked at 


Make intelligence your king, meekness 
your prince, guide, and temperance 
Ascend the ladder 
virtue slowly, and with counted step. Don’t — 
strain at becoming a siint all at once, for 
remember that if you pour too much oil into the . 
Reckon ever 
with your soul and do not think you will acquire 
moral perfection—the perfection which is accept- 
able to God—betore you have turned your heart 
away from the obsessions of the world, even to the 
Stage of rejecting them altogether. 
famous saints has said : ‘Were we really to feel the 
shame we before our we 


As one ofthe 


Ja proportion to the 


No‘more could Sheol be thought of as 
iv the enclosed city, dark and silent and dust-laden ; 
_ no more could men in the land of the Hereafter | 

thought of as lifeless Shades, without hope. 
and memory, without the knowledge of God, and 
without capacity for praising and serving Him. os 3 
The presence of God is there, too; it is not dark, 
but light. 
forced the Psalmist to the certitude of God’s — 
"presence in the land of the Hereafter, 


‘Belief in the righteousness and justice ot 
God led to a similar certitude in Psalm Ixxiii. 


“ And, as forme, my feet 


URE 24, 


then never remember the love of the world, secing | 
that we would be intoxicated with the cup of the 
wine of the love of God.’ Therefore, my brother, 


strive to empty your heart of the love of the | 


world, so that your body may be empty of it, too, 
And thus will you draw near to fulfilling the will _ 
of God, who will cause His countenance to shine 


on you, receive your good works, and pardon your | | 


sin. You will find grace in Hissight, as it is said: 


‘I love them that love me; and those that Seek “a 
me early shall find me.’ ” (Proy. viii., 17). 


The Talmudic masters were not of 


asceticism in religion. Neither was Bahya. Buthis __ 


insistence upon the cultivation ofa semi-asceticism 


as the only means to.the acquisition of the Love 
of God, 


ie., the gravo; white, in contrast. to this, 


he says in regard to himself: “ Nevertheless, I - 
am continually with Thee, Thou holdest me by | 


my righthand; Thou guidest me by Thy counsel, — 
and afterward Thou wilt take mé to glory. Whom — 


have [ in heaven but Thee ? And having Thee, I 
desire nought else on earth” (vv. 23-25). 
» quiet definiteness, the calm firmness of conviction, — 


such as appears nowhere else in the Bible quite 


in the same way, that is so striking here. More- __ 
over, the passage is specially instructive because 
the thought- -development shows itself in two 
First, regarding the doctrine of God: - 


directions. 
the apprehension of Godis fuller, for it is realised — 


that His power holds sway in the world tocome; 
that His love for man is equally as greatinthe 
_ Hereafter as here on earth; and that His righteous- 

_ ness and justice are vindicated, for the apparent 

_. inconsistencies of life are rectifiedin the world to 


come. Then, regarding the future life and hope — 
of Immortality, the passage witnesses to the con: 


_viction that it is glorious, and that in the land of 
_the Hereafter God is man’s portion for ever. 


Thus we reach the zenith of the Bible teaching z 
on immortality. 
Dies Ocesterley has set out his with 

quest care and moderation and with a full sense — 
of the dangers and limitations of the comparative 
method in the stuly of religious doctrine. He 


thorough manner. His lucid exposition has many S 


merits, deserves careful attention, and will 
with the genuine appreciation of all those 


who are interested in the fascinating problem of —— 
Immortality and the Unseen World as ee oe 


ws Whither. can I gofrom in the literature of the Bible. 
Thy spirit? And: whither can I flee from Thy -_ 
‘presence? If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art —— 
there, And if I make my bed in Sheol, behold ~ 
if I lift ‘up my wings towards — 

the dawn, If I dwell in the farthest sea, Even _ 
there Thy hand will take hold of 
Even . 

the darkness hideth not from Thee, And the 
night shineth as the day” (Dr. Oesterley’s — 
presence in the land of 
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among us.” 


three centuries. 


‘because, 


_PANTHEISM MoD ERNISED: 
| By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 
“The journey, however, through | It. 


AND. DEITY... 
Lecturing at Oxford in 1910, Mr. 


they themselves would do, if they were living 
Prof. Alexander approaches Spinoza. 


obedience,” he declares. 


only in the last. twenty- five. years. Exten- 


may. no longer stand alone, he conceives. 
Spinoza’ s Timeless Extension as Deity has. grown 
- antiquated, and is obstinately unwrinkled even . 

A dynamic modern concep- % 
tien such as Evolution will not graft. itself 


naturally on the system. ‘But modernise the 


. : initial Infinite Substance by imbuing it with the © 
. new Attribute—Time—and the whole system, he 
will pulsate with the thyroid 


convinced, 
energies of ‘perpetually Wrinkled Youth. 


| Obviously this is a constructive attempt. to 
< ‘set up an evolutionary Pantheism on a. basis of 

Space-Time as Deity, and we are to follow Prof. 
Alexander through Spinoza to watch how naturally . 


- all the dead twigs and sapless branches are 
-vivified by the new Attribute.: 


‘the old Infinite 


(Extension). 


Consequences. 


A. more serious inconvenience, ‘apparently 
a overlooked, is the Relativists’ own position that, 
of their infinitude of Space- Time domains, no one 
is more real or true than any other. 3 

-. this infinitude of domains having come into exis- 


tence to fit a particular hypothesis about light, it 


seems unsuitable that a concept resting purely on 
particular hy pothesis should be. 
Cosmic Deity. | 


But the gravest for. Prof. 


Alexander's undertaking must lie in Einstein’ 
spatial closure of the Universe as resulting from 
Space-Time; whereby Space-Time becomes at 
once impossible as a basis for Pantheism. Ae 
Pantheist cannot become a Space- Time- server. 


Bp inoza ‘and Time,’ by 8. Alexander, 
Ae 
= Haldane, O.M., F.R,8., being the fourth * Arthur 


Memorial Lecture’ delivered before the Jewish 


Historical Allen and Lid. 
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Bergson» 
ae suggested a pregnant principle that might serve. 
equally for religion as for philosopbising. “Study 
the Ancients,. impregnate ourselves with. their 
‘spirit, and endeavour to do within our power what — 


interest at the present moment. 


It is the very temper in which ° 
| “A great 
may be more ‘honoured by divergence 
- Spinoza is of the elect — 
of Philosophy, but Time—or rather Space-Time 
with its Einstein Wrinkles—has. been discovered | 


Stride. 
Europe. 


and mysterious. 


That the whole _ 
undertaking has hazards and. inconveniences 
peculiar to itself, even: for a. great master of 
_ Philosophy like Prof. Alexander, is shown by his - 
having to warn us—rather late in the journey—_ 
that his new Infinite (Space-Time) which replaces _ 
“is not in all. 
respects”-the Space-Time of the Relativists ; 
in effect, the Einstein. Wrinkle is — 
formed inconveniently early, and Deity cannot 
be saddled with that Wrinkle at the start. 

- Wherefore it: may appear only among the Finite | 


‘Moreover, 


held it. 


.BYA., with an Afterword by Viscount 


everything that might be gleaned from con- 
temporary Philosophy. His ‘system mirrors 
- eclectically the thought of his age, duly reshaped, 
but it is the Universal Substance that thinks it. 
It is a workin which Jew and Greek are blended : 
| plastic and polished in its quality as a marble of 
 Pheidias, full of ‘Sracious contours and subtle 
But the Hebraic God can neither be expressed , 
in marbie, nor made Pantheistic. 
 Jonger the Hebraic God. Yet the System, in 
essence, was one glowing of Divinity, a 


viii, 


however heavy the baggage of persistent sub- — | 


stance in this abnormal heat—is per 3° of especial 


Spinoza’ century, and Desca rtes, Hi: obbes, Leib- 


nitz reappear among us as moderns of an hour. 
when Geometry. once’ again 


Universe as its necessary consequence. 
Moliére alone still slum bers. 
| 
THE “REASONING ‘JEW. 


Spinoza in himself offers an exquisite intel- 
Jectual study. Unfortunately, on this. ocexsion, 
“we are to be occupied only with his System. He — 
lived at an intellectually thrilling moment, when . 
thought was in the full impetus of the Galilean 
Galileo starts the trie modern epoch in 

The Renaissance was stale and played 
out. Europe had exhausted that romantic and, 
: stirring adventure : had ransacked the tombs of 
the Old World and filled. the tombs of the New. | 
‘The spirit had grown sluggish, and needed new | 
: freshening ; and it was the prophet, Galileo, that as 
-infpressed the imagination of thinking men in 
way that lies beyond our appreciation to-day. 
For one thing, he had re-discovered Geometry, 
and Geometry came as something extraordinary © 
We. must realise that if was no- 
humdrum. affair” of text-books and secondary. 
schools. 
perfection of Reason, 
surprising consequences that. lay so profoundly 
hidden in Extension, must beara Significance. | 
Surely this perfection of Truth must be the very. 
- working of God’s own thought. 
men, Geometry set its mark, and the form of - 
intellectual: writing became. geometrical. 


Such 
‘guch certainty. “about 


It was a Revelation, a Gospel. 


it might perhaps: be fairly said that whe pone 


| made by Geometry in the Seventeenth Century — 
was of the same order as the mark made by 
Evolution in the Nineteenth. 
undermined faith and reinforced it: according as. 
the mind dwelt on the divinity of Geometry, or 
on Geometry itself : according as it dwelt on faith, 
or on the free horizons opening to the Reasoner’ 
Yet, in all cases, Btiquette and its 
the Rack, maintained the traditional 
order. | 
the world —all save the unworldly Jews in their 
 Ghetto—and felt superior and wise in their — 
nominal conforming to the religious environment. 
To Spinoza, with the Hebraic God in him, 
Geometry passed into vision. Just as he. saw 
properties emerge from an extension which held 
them, so he saw All emerge from a Deity which 
The conception possesses him, becomes 
a. touchstone of Truth, drives him to project the 
Hebraic God in terms of strict. Reason, and 
necessarily produces Pantheism: No creative 
action as such, but All already inherent in | 
Substance mystically alive with | 


Geometry both 


Men of intellect were universally:-men of 


Universal 
On this basis is suitably adjusted 


It was no 


great 12327 its very Pantheism perhaps 


 guggested by of the Synagogue 
hymn—a of works to — his 


For the latest — 
‘turn of Science has thrown. us abruptly back to 


and 6xperience.. 
is claiming the 


Determiiiism. 


ties. 


footing. 


‘temporal consequence. 
-Onaill intellectual 


‘things as such. 
defined symbols, A, B, C,. D. 


resides in ti 


JEW’S REASONING. 


System thus viewed the Universe under 
adouble aspect. Seen under the order of Eternity, 
the Universe was God; seen under the finite order, = 
itwasthe world and eventsand phenomena | 
himself was Timéless, but 


all events lay already in Him. Creative action 
is abolished. The world we know, and are part. 


of, in all its: multiplicity, is a mecessary conse- 
‘quence of the Infinite Thinking Extension, and 
flows from the nature of the Infinite as the pro-. 
: perties ofthe circle flow from the nature of the — 
girele, 


All is already in-the Infinite, just as the 


properties are already in the circle. Every finite - 
thing must be explained by something greater in 
“which it is held and implied. 
| Substance implies. everything in an unswerving | 
room. neither for 


Herein is 
Creation nor Free- will. The Infinite, as viewed 


under the Eternal order, is already the Cosmos > 
of all Time—the’ Infinite Substance— 


God! 


his wedge in, 


‘The great law of the machine is that 

yon may get out’ of it only that-which you — 

Assuredly Spinoza is using a mysti- _ 
cal conception, but logic works not with mystical . 

It works only with strictly 


put into it. 


‘The symbol, A, 
being Infinite Extension, rightly implies the out- 
flowing, consequences, finite extensions. But, 


being Timeless, Extension, he argues, cannot be . 
held to justify out: flowing finite times. 


very exhaustive review of. ‘details, 


motion. 
creative action. 


of finite things. 
the original Symbol to account for it. 
in fact, as the Infinite Substance remains Time- 


less, ‘Prof. Alexander finds the process of the 
emergence of the finite temporal consequences _ 
obscure and inadequate ; also that there is thus 
entailed a limitation on the scheme whereby |. 
such modern developments as Evolution are = § 4 
completely excluded.. But put Time in as an 
‘ Attribute of the original Symbol, A, and, lo! and 
behold, the scheme is transformed. 
‘Substance becomes Infinite Space-Time: the |» 
developing consequences are legitimately alive oe 
with motion and time. 
Against all this it may be answered - -and Le 
Prof. Alexander really answers. himself—that _ 
Spinoza’s vision of change, of motion and time, — 
immobilised after the 


Infinite 


was purely kinematic : 
manner of the mathematicians ; ‘so that all change 


_ appeared as pure Geometry, It is the avowed : 


Thus. the Infinite. 


‘Against this iti is immediately natural 
to object that whereas geometrical necessity — 
implies’ & merely logical order of conceptual — 
consequences, those finite consequences of the 
‘Infinite which we have to face in life~and  . 
which are life—are of diverse orders and activi- ee 
A geometrical consequence, a display of 
passion, or such a newer thing asan evolutionary 
_ development can hardly be all on the same — 
Mere logical conceptual consequence 
does not seem identical with active and. varied 
It is on this point that - 
‘Prof. Alexander lays his hand, and here he forces | 


Bye 
‘Alexander tries to show us that the difficulty 
transition from Extension to 
In Descartes, motion is produced by — 
‘But in Spinoza, insists our 
-Neo- Pantheist, we are occupied with a far. higher = 
conception than mere creative action, and motion - 
has to follow as a consequence of the original _ 
Infinite. Motion means change, urges Prof. — 
Alexander, and change means time, and he 
‘cannot tolerate that definite times and changes 
events shall emerge from Timelessness. 

Spinoza, time appears exclusively asacharacter 
Change appears with nothingin 
Solong, 
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ideal of Binstetn, and Minkowsky to- day. 
Their space-time continuum enables them to — 


four-dimensional continuum,” 
“physics become statics.” 
_Spinoza’s consequences are expressed, 
- Cosmos passes into a self-registering space-time 
-continaum of the newest and most stylish 
All the finite consequences are latent. 
in the original Thinking. Substance, and the. 
resulting continuum is a world-record of those 


pattern. 


gay, Evolution. 
there. 


fest itself as Tirse: 


addition;” 
waved away as 


solidity and virtue. | 
_ some kind of evolutionary self-stuff. Mr. Bergson 
_ is quoted as speaking of Time—even in its pure 


29, 


view time and motion as Geometry. “In the 
says Einstein, 
In fact, the moment 


the 


consequences. The continuum is seen by 


Spinoza from the beginning as lying already in 
- the Substance, and in that continuum all motion 
is seen as static. 


Such a continuum might. be ‘vlowed as out-. 


‘vying the Thinking Substance in magnitude ; the 
_ Substance being Intensive, whilst the derived 


continuum of world-events is expressed Exten- 
sively. If the world-record is supposed to be 
completed, in the ordinary way imagined by the 


x Relativists—and as was really imagined by Lap- 


lace a ‘century ago, for that is. what his famous 


Intelligence in the “ Essai sur les Probabilités” 
amounts to—the whole of time would be exhausted 
in the record, wholly “absorbed into space,” and 
- universal history would be spread out, panorama- | 
like, in one Present. : 


It may even be suggested that this ‘Yovenuty 


of the Thinking Substance was duly appreciated 


by. Spinoza, and that that quality took for him 
_ the place of time: a quality that might almost 
well go into the logical machine instead of time. 
Infinite Extension, albeit per se Timeless, has all. 
' change already in it—including, even, we might 
Nothing is to be created. Allis | 
‘The Substance is full-packed, by reason. 
of its Intensity, with all change. 
a ing Extensity, this quality may be taken. to mani- 
oe in the same way as one form 
 seience. 
Phe question ek arises. whether Spinoza | 
~~ has not already implied in his finite consequences » 


all that Space-Time can serviceably and intelli- 


gibly mean to.us—a Scroll.of Record, a feigned 
- map, whereon to follow world- lines: though itis 
only an unswerving Determinism which may 
regard those lines as Grawe bey ond the present 
| moment. 


TU RNING “THE TABLES. 
Of course this will not please Prof. Alexander. 


Space-Time is to him too fundamental as Deity 

to permit of any view of its subordinate deriva- 
_. tion from Extension : even though it be conceived — 
as immanent in Thinking Extension, and all the — 
finite consequences be conceived—not so muchas 
flowing from, but rather as remaining in. Daisy, | 


and manifested only conceptually. 


. ‘But even if Space-Time be conceded as an 
a initial basis, Prof. Alexander’s 
appears to be no more than a question ‘of mere 
logical equivalence. It.is satisfying to the sense of 
- Jogical.form, but the Time with which he imbues 
the Infinite Substance is to me nothing but a 
word. The word Time is put into the logical 
machine, and the word Time comes out. 


remodelling still 


I know with what dynamic vibration this word 


Time is loaded, its triumphant progress through | 


Prof. Alexander’s pages a brilliant 
empty parade. 


‘To Prof. Alexander, Time, it is true, apueare. 

to have a considerable connotation. For this 1 
-. search his pages, but they speak to me in riddles. 
. What exactly has been discovered in the last — 

twenty-five years? We are warned against “an 
innocent habit of mind” that regards Time — 

_ trivially—as a mere interesting addition to things. a 
Wherefore creative action is per se stigmatised as 


a quite inferior conception; since creation creates 


things and just tacks time on—“as an interesting © 
‘Poor Descartes is thus 
“naive” for suggesting that 
“things are conserved and endure, because they 
are being re-created by God at each moment.” 
This is declared to be the ne plus ultra of the | 
aforesaid | | 
casually attaches a moment to things, instead, — 
_— of considering it “ ‘the very stuff of 

True Time, apparently, once for all, would 


presumably ! 


“innocent habit of mind,” which 


wi us to abandon all creative concepts other 


Time in Prof. Alexander’s mind has considerable 
It. seems “an ingredient,” 


ultimate reality somehow). 


historical: 
is.nothing but names and dates. 
- thing ever bore on its face the appearance of — 
TIME, 


_ this alleged temporal bondage ? 
straighten the Wrinkles so subtly. furrowed by _ 
True that 
Viscount Haldane and Prof. Wildon Carr w rould 
have it that the Wrinkles are in our own fore- 
‘heads; that Relatiyity leaves us free to interpret POR 
‘The chair I. am looking at, 
and a phantom-chair of delirium, are equally: 
interpretable in terms of mind ; nevertheless I 
may not offer such’a phantom- -chair to these dis- — 
tinguished thinkers to sit upon, however sub- 
jective our united views of the Cosmos. 
not put.a phantom coin into circulation, even in 
7 an exclusive world of Subjective Philosophers: — 


In the appear: | 


Unless 


| are appl 


eelibacy—as “the altimate reality.” then 
Mr. Bergson was busy making a limited God, who _ 


is evolving into existence with Evolution itself, 
and it is to be conceded he 


On the whole, however, it would appear that 


Time, in the true sense, in the evolutionary self- 
stuff sense, is to be looked for not elsewhere than 
in the Space-Time four-dimensional. continuum ~ 
“The discovery of Time 
means that we are to rid ourselves of our innocent - 


of the Relativists.. 


habit of mind, and regard the world through and 
through as thoroughly historical.” 

_. But even in my innocent habit, thisis exactly 
what Ihave beendoing. Space-Time is thoroughly 
it is exactly the sort of history which 


having time just tacked on to it, it is. the world- 


event with its little time-co- ordinate ticketed | 


along with it. If anything bore on its” face the 


melancholy avowal of having broken loose from i 
whatsoever shreds of majesty ‘I ime may be con- 


ceived to possess, it is: this. whole Conception: os 
the Space-Time continuum. | 


It this, indeed,, be the Great Discovery, thien. 
it is to be suspected that Truth may yet be 
lurking in some eternal S-nest. 


‘THE NEW BABEL. 
Is it: possible to unshackle ‘the Cosmos trom 


our modern. intellectual - vorticism.? 
itin terms of mind, 


-may 


Ifthe Wrinkle is a subjective Wrinkle, it can 


be SO only in the sense that it is objectively 
false. 
~ only in the sense that itis subjectively false. It 
of the sort that cannot be subjectively true. 
| and objectively true at the same time. | 
. ‘When Einstein makes his famous disc rev ‘olve 
to. suggest how Space “may take on a Wrinkle 
in the presence of matter,” the Wrinkle arises — 


It it. is an obj ective Wrinkle, it can be SO 


only because space is supposed to be inherently 


imbued. with quantity, to be impregnated with 
quantity, to be alive with quantity through and — 
through. An infinitude of circles speed through 
an infinitude of space-time domains, and shrink 
- variously in the direction of motion, so that the 
The distortion is interpretable 
purely and only. in terms of quantity. Mr. 
‘Eddington: in his.“ Report on Relativity ” to the : 
Physical Society takes this purely objective. view 


law of 7 breaks. 


of space-time domains. 


There is, however, the subjective view, as 
emphatically preferred by Mr. Cunningham in 
his “ Relativity and the Electron Theory.” 
‘may ‘recognise the physical reality as one, 
and the subjective pictures as many.” 
fore, an infinitude of observers is axsumed to be-. 
perched each on his speeding circle, each carry-— 
ing hisown separate space-time domain ; the disc 
itself must then be supposed to be revolving in| 
serene unconscious undistorted bliss, with all its 
It cannot be 
supposed that Viscount Haldane or Prof. Carr - 
would project this infinitude of separate sub-— 
- jectivities into one mass of wrinkled space-time. | 


parts in healthy apple-7 order. 


All that could be attempted—and this is the 


generalisation of the Theory—would be to work — 
out some conceptual device to fit each observer 
separately, and yet fitthem allin thelump. The. 
father, the son, and the donkey, in the celebrated 
fable, were faced with the exact problem. _ 
Ifa shoemaker of mathematical genius were | 
- get to produce one boot-last to suit an infinitude 


+ These iples, properly re-cinted, are true, 


with infinitesimals, and enough ‘of 


must find his 


Why, if any- 


profounder 
Time is not “sturf.” 


Is it possible to © 


“ame, I find Time there—deeply within. 
be considered - subjective, then 


lengthens, 
resist it, and. time shortens, 
Cosmos be new and varied—as in travelling—I do 
‘more work again-in grasping the unaccustomed, | 
and time lengthens. 
flies. 


childhood. 
If, 


We 


bondage to it. 


time-concept. 


of feet, he might equally conclude (1) that “the | 
physical reality is one, and the mental pictures — 
many”; (2) that “Nature per se knows nothing . 
of quantity” with which our own minds have 
infected even our feet; 
than self-creative. I gather—more or less vaguely 
from these pages, but still I gather—that the 


and (3) that “only the 
intrinsic qualities expressed in the symbolic 
forms are identifiable with qualities- of the 
physical universe.” | Provide our shoemaker 


Jew. 


mann's dimensions, and you will get your last in ss 


a twinkling. 


Gamblers have always tried to find such self- 


 equllibrating systems against the Chances, and | 
_the Relativists are in no better a final situation © 
than your player of l’attaque de l'avant-dernier | 


at Monte Carlo. The Wrinkle vanishes, of course, 


with the particular scaffolding of quantity that 
pro duced it,.yet miraculously still survives so as 


to provide guiding-fields in which planets may 
run as snug as ina twopenny tube. Imposing 


_ thus their Denkmittel on the Universe up to the 
‘sixth and seventh dimensions, the Relativists 


out-Hegel Hegel, and produce a Neo- Absolute—a 


new Tower to scale the. Heavens—~a Babel—a_ 


| | 

AND THE GOD OF CREATION.. — 
Methuselah lived before Babel, and is the. 
Philosopher. _ Time is no Object. 


Tempus edax is no food for 
Wrinkles. It isa condition of Thought. 


Time is whoily of the mind. Space and : 


| Chane are realised by the mind only through © 
‘Time. 
ever realised by the mind through Space (as held 
by. Viscount Haldane in his Foreword), or through © 
- Change (as held by Prof. Alexander). 


-... Time which is “ corrupted ” into Space, as Berg- 
‘Son insists ; 


It is fundamentally false that Time is - 


It is. not 


“it is Space which is. 
interpreted to us through Time, | 


Spinoza, the Jew, w as intuitively sagacious. 


in conceiving his Substance as Timeless, and 
thinki ng. time" 


only. 


As ae a finite bit of the ‘Infinite, look within 


Time. is. doubly 
subjective, 


Cosmos, so that this changing Cosmos appears to 
flow through it; 


But it is Rowing through my own 


Tn seizing holding the 80 
embraced, I do work, physical work; and it is 


my sense of this e ffort: which yields the sense of : 


Duration, provides a quantitative element which 


projects itself into the. direction in which the 


Cosmos . seems to. 
“ spatialized. 


flow, and SO. 


If the Cosmos be tedious, I resist it, and io ae 
under a strain—I. do more. work—and time 
If the Cosmos be splendid, I donot 
If the splendid 


If we fall into grooves, life ore 
Childhood an “but ‘Age is fleeting 


Time is no Object, and the is in 


Time is wholly of the mind, — 
Space and Change are timeless. Time, as Dura: 


tion, represents our OWn sense of effort in realis- 


ing Space and Change. A yard or a mile is a 


varying as effort var ies. Effort projects Quantity. 
Clocks and standard yard-sticks are empty forms, _ 


Pare number is our mental sheet-anchor. 


Space, Matter, and Change, remain an: 


| explained by any Philosophy, and ¢annot be” 


viewed as other than persistent miracle. 


‘It has been remarkably overlooked by our 
Jewish philosophers that a familiar 
daily prayer of the pious Jew opens with _ 


“Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our - 
. God, King of the Universe, Who formest Light, 


TYYRID 


and in goodness continuously during every day 


- renewest the work of Creation.” 


Behold Descartes’ naive thought, in all its | 
time-innocence and time- -triviality!—a thought — 
that pulses to- day in many a brilliant mind ofthe _— 
Heathen, and is the normal standpoint of the 


It Space 


As my consciousness interacts with 
the changing Cosmos—as my consciousness holds. _ 
‘thé Cosmos in its embrace—I am compelled to. 
visualise Time as enveloping and permeating the _ 


but Tam visualising—projécting 
own inner embrace -of the Cosmos, and 
_ producing an illusory Fourth Dimension. 
changing Cosmos, in the order in which it is 
presented to me, seems thus to flow through my 
consciousness ; $0-does this Cosmos seam to flow. 
‘through some apparent new outer space in one — 
direction. 
_embrace. 


As the 


No two minds carry the same 
-yard-stick. Each one’s yard-stick is a complex 
psychic acquisition, as personal as the voice, and 


How long anage it has had its place inthe 
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Rabbi Simeon ben. Lakish.} 
If a cinema picture playing on a screen be 


taken to represent the Cosmos at its interaction 
with consciousness, the conception would be > 
admirably symbolised. Only, it is necessary to 
suppose the human operator and his trick-reels 
removed, and the moving-picture to continue by 


some You then have the 


or I am ‘indebted to Dr. Israel Abrahams for the 
Talmudic reference. 


“HEBREW LANGUAGE: 


ews in Western Europe, in England 

especially, are accustomed, as a result of their 
. religious education, to:associate Hebrew with 3: 
their Bible, (2) their worship, Tothem itis'the 

_ language in which their ancient sages wrote and_ 


“in which the individual Jew has at all times com- 
muned with his God.. Other ties it has none: in 


relation to general worldly activities, in relation is 
to the daily intercourse between man and man, 
it plays no different a part from Latin or Homeric 


Greek. Consequently when, as often happens in 


- these days, he is. brought into contact with the | 
average Palestinian Jew, and listens to him con- | 
-yersing on all. ‘topics of everyday discourse, 
whether complex or simple, with an equal facility — itself once more, even as of. old, the germs of 
and elegance of expression, he finds it hard to. 
-- realise that this is, after all, the same language 
as that of the YU’, he cannot grasp the fact that. 
the one is a natural and logical dev elopment of 
the other, and, if he desires to acquaint himself 


_ with modern Hebrew, ‘he prefers to take it tpas carried on in the intimate manner of writers 


: who. are agitated by the self-same problems as. 
their readers, reached ever-widening circles, and 


anew language for study rather than traverse 


the bridge which the language itself has crossed — 
in adapting itself to the necessities of modern — 
usage. The history of the period in which the 
transformation worked itself into the. literary ~ 60 use the Hebrew language as they found it, 
language—the century between the years 1780 — 
and 1880 roughly—forms a chapter familiar 
enough to the reading Jewish public. ‘The 
 -Inasterly survey of the period given in Dr. Nahum 
Slouschz’ essay (“La Renaissance de la littéra-- 
ture hébraique,” 1902) gives: one an adequately 
-. vivid picture of a rich and varied progress. It 
will, however, form no ungrateful subject of study bestowed upon it, sowed the seeds of future 
to Jews and others interested inthe development — 


of the language of the Scriptures to enquire into 


; the influences, external and intrinsic, which a 
worke@ upon_it as to the sphere and 
modes of its employment and as to its verbal — 
expression, from the opening of the modern 
~~ period to the present day. To this particular 
theme, the following remarks may serve as 

short introduction. 


 Itis true that the use. ‘of for secular 


stylists; but it is a far cry from this toa real 


live language. Latin is not raised from its grave 
_ by the faultless periods of the Public Orator at - 

_ Oxford, nor was Hebrew rehabilitated | by. the 
Classical purity of a Luzzato. Sométhing more 
than theinterest and enthusiagm of the academy 

: deliberate, practical policy was needed, and 
in the case of Hebrew this need was curiously 
~ enough provided, in the first instance, by the — 
 Haskalah and the assimilationist movement. | 
It must not be thought that the “ Maskilim ” Me 

_ of the Mendelssohn aud Wessely schools wrote . 
in Hebrew out of any desire to perpetuate the 

| language. It was the only alternative they had . 
- to the hated Jargon—the language of the Ghetto; — 
by means. of Hebrew. they hoped to bring the — 
Jewish masses into touch with. those ideas of. 


freedom and assimilation which they were 
ultimately toimpart in German. It is to their 


credit at least, that they used the pure Hebrew 
__ of the Bible for expressing, as far as they could, 
their doctrin.s and opinions; on the other hand 
using it, as it were, as recalcitrants and under 


protest, they took no interest in developing it or 


- moulding it to their needs. But they set the ball 
_ rolling—if Hebrew could be used as the medium 


of expression of this form of rationalism, it could 


be used for other forms of rationalism also, and 
_ in spheres where it had a better chance to— 
develop: In Poland, Galicia and Lithuania 
_ especially, the first half of the nineteenth century 
a ‘number of Jewish writers 


; scours in the Talmud ITractate Chagiga, folio 12 b), 
-_ about the third century, C.E., and is ascribed to. 


Cosmos flowing through consciousness as con- 


tinuous Change;-and the full scrutiny of this. 
Continuously creative idea must inevitably lead — 
. to the conclusion—as Bergson well showed when 
examining the idea as Descartes’, but would not 


face because of his limited God-—that ‘both 
Cosmos and consciousness (both picture and 


screen) perish- utterly and are reborn together 
anew and changed, in one great harmonic vibra-. 
tion, billions of times each second; so that the 
_ consciousness has no knowledge of it. It isin 
one such pulse that Death comes. | 


Of course, Pantheism cannot be ‘squared 


By ‘SAMUELS, M.A. 


| tat from taking to: the use of Hebrew with the 


detached air of academicians towards an ancient 
and alien. tongue, — so. far from employing 


it a8 a means of expressing their lack of - 
sympathy with things Hebraic, embraced it. 
with all the love and ardour that a man feels’ 


when, after wandering long and far amid strange - 
lands and peoples, he at last returns to his home| 
and hears again his native tongue, The Hebrew 


_ writings of men like Solomon Rappaport (1810-_ 
1830) are alive with the Jewish spirit. In their 


meditations: on Jewish problems, social and 


religious, Hebrew again becomes a living - 


language, the language _ which carried within 


growth and development. Life, like disease, is. 
infectious. Speculation and discussions on the — 


rationale of the Jewish religion, endeavours to 
reconcile traditionalism with the ever-growing. 


claims of humanism, and kindred ~ subjects, 


the popularisation of Hebrew in Eastern Europe — 


quickened in pace... What these writers did was 


already purified from mediwvalism by the Italian - 
“humanists” like Luzzato, and already used as 


_.@ medium for the interpretation of modernist 


ideas the German Assimilationists ; the 
linguistic forms suffered no change under their 


| hands, but the attractiveness of their subject . 
“matter, and the sympathetic treatment they. 


development by a Hebrew- 
public. 


removed from the religious and from the contem- 
plative, and this step began the actual process of 


the modernisation of the language. The Hebrew 


novel and the Hebrew newspaper now. made 


: their appearance, and thanks to the work ‘of. 
: masterly Hebraists like Abraham Mapu and Perez. 
purposes: has never for moment died out; 


 , during the Middle Ages right down to the begin- : 
ning of the Revival, it was used as the language 
of scholars and a medium of expression for 


| Smolenskin, to mention only one name in either 
sphere,. the language and gained 


much, 
The Hebrew of Mapu’ S novels betrays no- 


- desire to depart from the Biblical model, and such - 
was the writer’s skill that the ancient dignity of . 
the language was ‘preserved alike in the conver- 


sational and in the descriptive passages of his 
story. So effective it was indeed that it has 


: exercised the strongest effect on all subsequent | 
Hebrew writing, and Mapu may rightly be con-_ 
‘Sidered as having thereby laid a firm and solid © 


basis on which the language could : rely while 
adapting itself in detail to the modern world. 
Were it not for the purist style of the Hebrew 
novelists of Mapu’ s type, thé Hebrew language — 


_ of to- day would probably be a far inferior thing. 
‘It would, in fact, have: undergone the same 


degeneration from the classical tongue as actually 
took place with Greek. This is a point well 
worth considering... Strictly speaking, there is” 


no such thing as Modern Hebrew as distinguished 


from Ancient Hebrew, in the sense that there is 
a Modern Greek in contrast with Ancient Greek, 


‘While modern Greek uses the same alphabet, 
draws..trom. itself” 


by means of practically the same vocabulary as. 
ancient Greek, its spirit, its literary value, are 


- totally different from those ef the old language, 


largely because the methods of.constructing the 
sentence have undergone a total change—for the 
worse. This is not the place to dwell upon the 


vice-versa—(for demonstrations of which cf. the 
“laconic” style of the ancient Spartans and the 


“gravitas” which showed itself both in the 


A public once created, grew up for. 
‘the use of Hebrew in spheres still furfher | 


with this, as the Creator is nt that which is . 


created, and herein is never any persisting 
underlying substance! But the laws of nature 
and the conception of Free-will still stand,‘and 


may be simply adjusted to this whole concep- — 
tien, which lies the most and wide- 


spread in modern thought. 


It may be that.the Relativists are quivering 


on the verge of a new revelation : it may be they 


-gense some splendid vision ;. but, alas, for all 


their gift, they but see “as through a Glass 


darkly, or in a Riddle.” Some day they may : 


behold " “face to face.” But the — not yet. 


Its Adaptation t to Present Needs. 


x conduct. and. bis ‘speech)—bat 
the inferences are obvious. The Jewish character, 


as well as the Hebrew language, will have reason _ 
to thank the Hebrew novelists of the last halt. of | 


the past century. 7 
If it was the novel that Ket the standard of 
style and construction, it was the jouvsnal which 


began that process of adaptation of Hebrew ee 
modern needs,. that evolution from its own re- eS 


sources of terms to cor respond with the common- 


places of every newspaper and of everyday 
conversation, which still continues. What news-- 

paper: could get on unless it were able to 
its face on occasion by the use of words like | 
Radical,” » “solf-consciousness,” “the political . 
The instinct of self-preservation | 
forced the Hebrew newspaper to develop from 
out of the hidden wealth ol the. language, corre- 


-situation.” 


(We shall consider later, ‘thie. methoa: in: which 
this creation of new words by. transformation of _ 
: old ones, was carried. on).. 


So much for the ways | in which the sanaaiik 


“pation of Hebrew was influenced by the literary 
revival of the language in Eastern Europe. THe 
geene of action now. changes to the newly- 
founded Yishub in Palestine. Nor can it be con-— 
sidered that the influences: which we have been oe, 
- discussing played no part in the actual creation _ 
of the Yishub, however directly the latter. may - 
have been the result of political and economic © 
‘conditions. The Hebrew newspaper, in particular, 
had brought the Ghetto Jew face to face with the 
international position, it hadawakened him from — 
his absorption in Kehilla politics to an interest in — 
world politics, and he began to consider the : 
Jewish position from this new angle. The 

century.that at its opening saw Rationalism as. 
the moving force of a Hebrew revival, saw at ite 

_ close a different momentum—Nationalism, 


this place. 


is in the Palestinian. Yishub that ‘ihe scene 
is laid of the revival of Hebrew as a language of 
The use of Hebrew in speaking _ 
was to a certain extent forced upon the colonists 
by the practical need of making members of one — 
element understand those of another. In Jeru- 
salem, the Russian Jew came. up against the 
‘Sephardic Jew, and they had perforce to resort — 
at a pinch to the language of their common — 
prayers. Hebrew was then used asa pis allerin 
the same way as students from different countries — 
will talk Latin when emergency brings them. = 
together. ‘But while circumstances, while the 
national’ spirit, while a certain instinctive 
craving. for Hebrew, played their part, it Wet 
hard to estimate how far they would have 
actually: produced a spoken language 
were not for the painstaking endeavours of one 
or two outstanding personalities of the Yishub. 
The story will some day be told of the humilia- — 


conyersation. 


tions and the discouragements to which pioneers 


ofthe new spoken ‘Hebrew—chief among them 
I have 
been told that even acquaintances nicknamed ; 


Eliezer Ben Yehuda—were subjected. 


Ben Yehuda “Shalom” in derision, to say nothing 


of the curses he received from the ultra-orthodox, | 
and, from the pecuniary point of view, I under-- 
stand he was sometimes so embarassed as to 
have to borrow a half-sovereign to pay for the _ 

_ printing expenses of his one-sheet Hebrew news- 


paper. In their endeavours to turn Hebrew into. 
a language of conversation, Ben Yehuda and his 
associates wisely concentrated on (1) the journal- 


istic, (2) the educational spheres. The paper _ 
influence of a nation’s language on its spirit, and . ““Hazwi” became the organ of the spoken 


language; Ben Yehuda’s Hebrew-speaking 


lessons given to the ohildren of the Alliance’ | 


School hours to 
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- nucleus of the future Hebrew school. 


The revival of Hebrew as a literary language 
. in Earope, although it could boast of no Maecenas, 
had never to face such difficulties as those that 


them and from instinctive prejudice against 


tongue. Thirdly, those in authority—the Turkish 
officials, the superintendents of the colonies, and 
the Boards of Management of organisations like thé 
Alliance — -were unfavourable. 


recognition. Newspaper after newspaper in 
Hebrew was founded following the model of 
“ Hazwi,”- and school after school was established 
with curricula based on Hebrew speaking. — 
The result has been the gradual and practi- 
cally complete supersession by Hebrew of all the 
_ other vehicles of speech of the. Yishub. 


: Hebrew to other branches of writing. 


- productivity. Note should be taken, too, of the 


x ‘Hebrew writers in E urope confined itself. 


fie ction, not a drama, but such a practical neces- 


of Ben Yehuda. 


. in Europe, but whose hearts were in Palestine. 

Through Achad Ha’am’s Essays, which have had 
the strongest and most beneficial. effect on the 
literary development of Hebrew, runs the leit- 


saw), to choose a name pow famous in other 
‘spheres besides the purely literary—and these 


in the actual modernisation of the language as 


_ compared with the achievements of the Hebrew 


religious teaching of ‘the was = 


_ obstructed its progress as a language of speech. 
_. Firstly, the Rabbis and the ultra-Orthodox fought. 4 
tooth and nail againstit— they would not tolerate 
the discussion of secular matters in the language — 
- of their Tefilloth. Secondly, the colonists them: 
selves were antagonistic, both from suspicion | 
that their children were being alienated from 


learning to speak in another than their customary 


These difficulties 
- were fought and overcome by the self: sacrificing 
_.efforts of the teachers, and the enthusiasm of 
their young pupils, who agreed between them- 
selves to teach and learn in secret what could not | 
be taught and learnt in public, and as time went ° 
on the language gained: greater and . greater ae 


| Handin 
-» hand with this progress went the extension a 
The 
work in the schools brought with it the need of | 
text-books, children’ s stories, scientific works in. 
_ Hebrew, and in these there has been a growing 


.. practical nature of the matter treated of by the © 
Hebrew writers’ of Palestine—they handled sub- 
jects of everyday moment, of importance to the 
' colonist’ s ordinary needs, and touching his life ee 
every point-—this in sharp contrast to the more 
restricted spheres to which the art of the 
3 Itis 
no mere accident that the greatest Hebrew work: 
done in Palestine since. the beginning of. the 
Jewish resettlement - should be not.a work of. 


asadictionary—the monumental ‘ 


Meanwhile the perfebtion. of Hebrew as 
literary language had proceeding apace 
under the hands of authors who, it is true; lived 


motif of Palestine as the spiritual home of the 
_ dews, while new Hebrew papers sprang up under 
guidance of painstaking Hebraists of high 
literary standing—not least among whom was ~ 
~. Nahum Sokolow,. the editor of Hazefirah (War- 


markin g time. 


alniost without exception made Jewry’s rehabili- 
tation in its Ancient Land their central objective. 
Tf we compare the position before the com- 
_ mencement of the colonisation of Palestine with 
- the position to-day, it will be evident that Pales-: 
tine has played an exceedingly important share: 


writers of Central and Bastern Hirope of the 
preceding century. Jn the former era — 


(a) Hebrew attained the. position of ee 


~ literary language doing a work of culture and 
emancipation, but not the spoken language of 
a definite, self-sufficient social group. 


Biblical model while handling modern themes, 


— abounded in anachronisms and in those 
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Jour 29, 


formation of abstract nouns. ‘(in from “the 
Hithpael verb (e.g. 


The language tends to follow the model of : 


| the modern analytic languages, on the whole, 4 


() In endeavouring to adhere closely to the : 


artificial twistings: and distortions which are 


as characteristic of the “ Melizah” style as the — 


Biblical tags that recur so often therein. © 
(c) Its future was uncertain. 


ot the Jews of Palestine, and at the same time 


is spoken as their national language by a con: 
; siderable number of Jews in the Galuth, Be 
(b) It has been brought into contact with life: 

its adaptability, its flexibility, have been put into | 


proper working. Without wholesale borrowing, 


without: unnatural distortions, without the loss 
of any of the spirit of the language, it has heen 
rendered capable of expressing any and every 
modern idea, however subtle and complex, and — 


nearly all the resources of the JTanqueas: have 
been tapped in the process. 


It is now necessary to examine 
grammatical and verbal modes by meansof which 
the language has been modernised and rendered 
- equal to present-day requirements. It has already 
been remarked that the structure of the sentence 
(syntax) has remained practically unchanged. — 


| but the principle is again conditioned by an open- _ 


eyed care to retain such synthetic élements as — 


remain of permanent value for conciseness and © | 
precision. (I have heard of at least. one City 


gentleman, belonging tO a. nation no less famed 


for its parsimony than the Jewish, and having — 


business relations with Palestine firms, who took — 


up the study of Hebrew in order to effect ioe 


saving in his telegrams’ account). 
_ To-day (a) Hebrew is the national language ‘ia 


This article.can perhaps best be 


by a rapid survey of the prospects of Hebrew. — 
It is evident that the future of the language is — 


* bound up with its continuance as the national 


language of the Jews of Palestine, and it is just 
in this fact that some apprehend the danger of 


Hebrew being swamped. That there are 


grounds for these fears can easily be demonstrated | 
_by the following considerations. 


The language of the Yishub is Hebrew, 


profess to be horror-stricken when Hebrew is" 


used in secular conversation—the story.is even 


Divest the Biblical narrative of its poetry and of - 


the ancient manner of thought, and very little 
difference between its construction and that of 
be detected. 
‘ Abstructed from their outer adornments, their 


modern Hebrew narration will 


inner spirit is seen to be identical. 
struction. has, generally speaking, 


If: the con- 
remained 


The table below * will exemplify the means 


Dy which the vocabulary has been thus enlarged. ; 
- Many of the modes of transformation, especially. 2 
those effected by a change of the vowels—were . 


unchanged, the: vocabulary of the jenguage has 
had to be enriched. and enlarged. 


introduced and employed on a large scale by the — 


medixval writers.and translators Rabbinic 
Arabic. 


body of Hebraists—acts as the authority in Pales- 


Tt 


- again, on the question of Capital v. Labour, andit ~ 
To-day the Vaad Halashon—a selected | 


told thatin Ekron a short time ago an orthodox | 
Rabbi who proceeded to preach in Hebrew in his 


synagogue was greeted with the cry from some 
of his congregants, “Do you dare to preach in 
Hebrew in 


It is also true that at first 


‘some sections of the workers. were very antago: — 


nistic to the supersession of Yiddish—which they — 


considered as the language. of the masses—but : : 
- this agit ition is now confined to the very few 


anti-nationals, among them the “ Mopsi ” as they 


are termed, and the Workers’ Organisationsin 
general are staunch for Hebrew (ef. the Report 
ot the Education Department of the Zionist — 
: Organisation, 1919, page 8, “ the workers’ colonies. _ 
in Palestine may be considered, after the schools, 


as the strongholds of the Hebrew Language.”) — 


As matters stand at present, the Jews in Pales- he 
tine are more likely to be divided, if at all, es 


other questions than that of language, 
the struggle between orthodoxy and freedom, or 


is hard to see the possibility of. Yiddish being — 


adopted in the programme of any party formed 


_ tine, its purpose being to ensure the development, . 

while retaining the purity, of the language. 
publishes brochures from time totime giving the — 
results of its researches, lists of new words, ete. | 
(Similar work in more defined and specialised — 
ss spheres is done by other bodies, é.g., the Hebrew 
Research Society atone of its meetings last year. 
compiled list of names of tools, while the 


medical journal, “ Harefoab,” sets among its aims — 


€ The Perfect is 
used as the aorist (past), 


ing the present tense... 


(2) The use in the other ‘of. 
found only in Kal and Piel in the Bible—especially . 
‘the extensive use of the ge casa mood and the 


: | the future is used 
strictly for the futare teuse, while the participle — 
with personal pronoun is for express- 


~ the creation of an adequate medical terminology). — 
Examples of. grammatical variation from. the 
Biblical Hebrew are:— 
(1) A stricter adherence to the ‘tenses as . 
(Modern language and perhaps | 
modern life takes a different and more abstract 
view of time than the ancients). 


on one or other of these principles. Certainly the 

Orthodox Jews, a considerable proportion of: 
whom are Mizrachists, would not adopt it, nor, as 
we have seen, is there: how a possibility ofthe . 
Jewish labourers adopting it. 


Eastern Europe, 


(1) in the first place, to the | 
furnished by the Workers’ Association in Pales- o. 
ee tine, 60 per cent: of the immigrants of this class — 


who arrived in Palestine during the last twelve _ 
months spoke Hebrew, while, of the remaining x 
40 per. cent. ., it is safe to estimate that three- 


quarters began, so soon as they were settled, to 


 abtend the Workers’ Hebrew Classes, 


‘ind to reinforce this point of view. 
of Hebrew, Jewish public opinion 


(2) under present. ‘political and : 


conditions, there is very little pomteiitey of a 


sudden influx on a large scale. 
if such are 
The official 


Other. considerations, 


Analysis of the modern ord and literal translation of the component 


4 (to form. or 


is. true that a few of the ultra- orthodox. still > ; 


If there were any 
chance of the latter, it could only happen by 
the sudden influx of a huge number of Yiddish- — 
speaking Jews of the labouring classes —. 


Biblical words given new Dut kindred meanings, €.9.: DAVY BOM 
Addition of stereotyped or prefixes to verbal or substantival roots, (negative). | GROMER 
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Palestine which ts solid in its 


as has been manifested on every occasian when. 


opposition has ever threatened it (e.g., in the 
Hilfsverein dispute), the energy and the success- 
ful activities of bodies like the “Sefatenu” 


appeared from the earlier Jewish life, one feature, 


the excessive care which is bestowed on the 


children, remains as strongasever. Thisfeature. 


of Jewish life, so well known to all. social 


workers, is one which has a direct bearing on 


the question of vital statistics. If the birth-rate 
, of Jews is less than that of their neighbours, 

their death-rate in every place where it can be 
- caleulated throughout the whole world, is also 
less, and to that there is no exception. 
- on all sides, and herded. together as they are in 


the Russian Pale, living under probably. the most 
insanitary conditions of any people in the whole 


of Europe, yet we find the Jewish death-rate far 
lighter than that of their neighbours, no matter 
under what conditions they live. 


In Russia, in 1905, it was 14°5, as 
Even in 


deaths, in Galicia 
Population. Births, Deaths. 


Roman Catholics . 48 39:.+. 43°53 *. 42°69 
Greek Church wee 42°23 45°42 58°76 


whilst in the we find in in 1907, 
the death-rates are 


Cracow, 1008... OS. 


Turning from the ola to the new world, 
ae sis = Fishberg is able to give an equally good account : 
of the death-rate in New York. 

infants under 1 year in Eastern Europe, the 

advantage the Jews have in the death-rate is — 


| found to hold good at all age periods. 


London well as Great Britain havea an | 
tionally: fayourabie death tate. 


Some of the x most recent statistios are ‘those 


for Hesse : (°). 


The number of deaths for every I ,000 in each 


age class: 


| (In the case of those under 1 year, the | 
oe calculation is made for 1 ,000 born alive) are. as 
Maies. Females. Males. Females. 


80 & over 1980... 210°8 ... 240°0 


De than to the non-Jew of the same age. 


100 deaths that (*) there were : 


UnderSyears  .., 149 


| phenomenon, which _appears to 
ue true for Jews, has naturally excited 


oe considerable speculation, but before venturing 
on any explanation it would be well to consider 


those diseases occasion the majority of 


OF DISEASE AMONG THE 


may omit. all...reference...here..to the. 
he legends and tales of the immunity the Jews were 
said to enjoy to plague in the Middle Ages—an 


immunity which reminds oue of the Hagadah’s 


| _Seoount of the ten plagues which became 250 at. 


Parts L., IL. , and Lk. a in the JEWISH 
pril, May,andJune, 


| CHRONICLE Su plements for 
: 1) Theilhaber, Hygiene und Juden, p.129. 
and 8) Theilhaber. Loc. cit., p. 1: ; Ot. seq. 


_. of the language. 


eatablished. in the crossed the bridge which it 


_ ANGLO.JEWISH VITAL STATISTICS: A Survey 


Hounded 


: . Thus in Prussia 
in 1908, the Jewish death-rate was 13°68 and non-. 
Jewish 92. 
against 30 tor the general population. 
_. Galicia, where the poverty and squalor of the | 
_ Jews reaches the utmost limit, the death-rate is 
still pronouncedly less than among the non Jews. 
Between 1897 and 1900 we get the following - 


- relationship between the popalation; births and» among Jews, who are no longer influenced by 


Judaism as a code of life, the incidence of this 
fell disease is still low. This relative immunity 
Meee vouched for in Russia, London and, to a lesser 
degree, in America, but I am unable to find any 
statistics bearing on the matter. | 
It is conecivable, and not at all improbable, 
that the absence of alcoholism is. really a racial 
and innate hereditary quality, for alcoholic drink, | 
as such, is by no méans debarred by Jewish 
custom or religion, and asceticism has never been a 
ranked as a Jewish virtue. 
With regard to syphilis, there. is. no caategs 
whatever to presuppose a racial immunity. It is. 
owing entirely to the Jewish traditional family 
Rosenbaum calculates that the Jews. a 
tion in the Jewish masses that. the race is spared 
It is possible that in the event of: 


_Except for 


this scourge. 


1900) 


Palestinian towns as well as among the Jewish — 
communities and. last but not least, the 
_ influence which the Hebrew University will wield 


—all these are trustworthy sponsors for the future 
Hebrew has now completely 


Dr. REDCLIFFE N. SALAMAN. 


“the Red Gea—for more Jews lost their lives in 
medisval pogroms, because of this. supposed 
‘immunity than ever could have done by ene 


pest itself. 


At the outset it is necessary to make 
two negative points: (1) That the Jew,no matter 
- in what part of the world, is freefrom alcoholism, 

and this freedom has been but little modified by 


his assimilation with the West. It may be noted 


that.in the London Hospital a Jewish alcoholic’. 
is one of the rarest events of the year, whilst the 
Board of Guardians, which deals with some 1, 100 - 
mew cases a year, finds it unnecessary to make 
the smallest provision for destitution arising from 
aleoholism. 
gays: “That the practically complete immunity. . 
of their parenthood from alcohol is one of the — 
great factors that explainthe allbutunexampled 
persistence of. the Jews, and their present status 


Saleeby. (*), speaking of the Jews, 


in the van of the world’s work and thought.” 
The second point is: 


as a factor affecting their vital statistics, and even 


life and to the relative higher standard of educa- 


infection, circumcision is some. protection, but 


. there seems to be no reason to believe that the 
: relative immunity is due to any thing other than | 


moral environment. 


Of late years very 
: testimony of which is indisputable—are coming. 


to hand to show that the chastity of the young 


 Russo-Jewish women in the east-end is quite 
other than it used to be even ten years ago. 
: Formerly the fact. that a patient at the London 
Hospital was a Jewess’ was sufficient to dispel 
even a suggestion of venereal disease. 
__Here it will be seen that the advantage is 
~ maintained throughout life’s passage, and is par- — 
ticularly striking in the earlier years, so that the - 
_ prospect of life to the Jewish youth or maiden — 

- who survives the age of 15 is very much greater 
Wherever 
we turn, the same facts are made clear. Par- 
ticularly is the advantage seen in mortality of | 
. infants. Thus in Frankfort, in 1908, for avery : 


than was the case ten years ago. 


records a 


PHTHISIS AND TUBERCULOSIS. 
GENERAL. | 


It is in to tubercular diseases that 


the Jew exhibits the most extreme paradox, A 
town dweller of generally inferior physique, 


living, at least in many parts, under the most — 


profoundly unhygienic conditions, 
Whether Jews exhibit any special reaction to 


However, there is not the 


was: 2 
Saleeby. 
272. 


Parenthood ‘aba Culture, ” 


To-day, 
this is no longer true. The yo ung men of Russian’ : 
origin are also said to be more infected to-day — 
This regret- 

table change is a direct result of the intense 
economic degradation that Russian persecution 
has produced. In general the Jewish youth of 
to-day is little if any better than ihe Gentile — 
youth of the corresponding social class. Fishberg 

similar lapse from the. traditional : 
| CF standards in the New York Jewry. 


pursuing 
~ occupations which for the most part confine him 
- to close workrooms, it would be thought that the 
__ Jew would be an ideal victim for the ravages of | 
the tubercle bacillus. 
slightest doubt that, contrary to all expectation, 
he proves himself more resistant than any of : 
the peoples among whom he lives. 
have statistics (°) dealing with this from 
Budapest, where, in 1901-5, the mortality per 
1,000 of each for Tuberculosis 


world ot. to- to any: of the most 
advanced modern languages whether the beauty 
of its sound, the logic of its construction, or the : 
wealth and precision of its interpretative powers tie 
be considered, equal possibilities of 


lie it in the to come. 


and Consideration. 


44°15 for Catholics, 
20°06 for Jews. | 
39°27 for persons of other faiths. 
In Vienna during 1901-3, for all. forms 
Tuberculosis per 1,000. of each class: 
49°6 Catholi¢ts. 


Protestants, 
Jews. 


of pulmonary tuberculosis there “sue: 


cumbed : 

8 ‘Catholics. 
Protestants. 


In 1894- 1900, the mortality per of 
| each class was: 


113 ‘Arabs, 
Europeans. 
5 Jews. 


Some 


correctly urge the absence. of alcoholism a8 | 
robbing the tubercle bacillus of a most valuable 

ally. Others regard the immunity as due to the 
. dietary laws; this argument, however, is quite 
- untenable, for if humans are affected by bovine — 


tubercle at all, it is certainly not through meat, 


but through milk, and this in the earliest years 

of life at a period in which the Jewish mortality — 
is go extremely favourable. 
_. a8 & Strict.racial character, and in one sense this . 


It has been regarded 


is probably correct. - For almost 2,000 years the 


Jews have been subjected to an environment _ 
altogether. fav ourable to. the development of . 
tubercular disease, and when one realises how, in 
recent days, the susceptibility to tuberclehasbeen 
| shown to run in families, it is not unreasonableto — 
suppose that the susceptible strains in the various 


to this immunity have been 


: wake from many different directions. 
That there is infinitely . 


less syphilis among Jews than among others. In™ 
fact, among observant Jews it may be discarded 


Jewish communities have been killed out during» a 


the ages by tuberculosis of one form or another, __ 
a result easily attained, seeing that tubercle 

generally claims its’ victims. young and before 
they themselves have reproduced their like, In 

that way, the Jews of to-day are more or less free - 
from susceptible strains, and such individuals - ae. 
- as fall victims to tuberculosis are those whe = 
have been subjected to some ‘very adverse im- 
If this explanation be the correct one, 
‘then immunity to tubercle is not aracialcharac- 
ter. originally belonging to the Jew, but. one 


fluence. 


whichhe has won by the continuous selective 
action of the: tubercle bacillus itself, . This immu- 


nity. must’ not, however, be looked on asan 


acquired character, nor is its heredity any argu- 


ment in favour of the heredity of acquired 
On the. contrary, the immunity 


-characters.: 
exhibited by the Jew is rather a negative char- 


acter which is due. to the extinction and the © 


removal from the population of those possessing 


the heritable quality of 


PNEUMONIA, 


others and has keen stated to. be more frequent. 


FLAT FOOT, VARICOSE ‘VEINS, 
HERNIA. 


home, and for two years tothe Jewish Battalions 


at home and abroad, to observe differences of _ 
i incidence with regard tothe commoner disabilities _ 


among Jewish and non-Jewish troops. 


It may be said af once that, with respect to 

- flat foot, it was at least four times as common | 
among Jews as non-Jews, whilst varicose veins, §=§ 
which..among non-Jews. was. one of. the 
commonest disabilities, was among Jewish 
troops so rare that only one man in over 5,000 


presented himself to me on that account. In 
respect to inguinal hernia or rupture, it is only 


_ possible to say that it was very much more 
prevalent among the men of the J udeans thant 
among any British troops which 


certainly no less common among Jews than 


the war, the writer 
. mnciiaasiation in his capacity as Medical Officer _ 
for three years to recruits and other troops at : 
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DIABETES. | 
Diabetes, notably the more chronic form, is’. 
“more common among Jews than others, and as 
it is probably inherited and at the same time | 
- does not often kill during the child-bearing 
period, it naturally tends to hold its own or 
actually to increase in an in- | 
such as, the Jewish one. | 


NERY DISEASES. 


nervous complaint to a much greater extent than 
Others ;.neurasthenia, hysteria, and melancholia 

are the more common troubles. On the other 
hand, epilepsy is very much rarer, and general 


as might be expected when the role that alcohol 
and syphilis play in the production ot these 
‘diseases is remembered. 
complaints’ are undoubtedly on the increase 
among Jews as among all other town dwellers. 
oe Germany the increase of Jewish patients 
in the lunatic asylums is alarming, being three 
anda half times as great as their proportion in - 


(7) ) Untergang a. Jaden, ‘140. 


: hens, for the Divine and against divination, for 
* the spirit of God and against “familiar spirits.” 


‘wizards and sorcerers. “And when they say 
-. unto you, Enquire of the ghosts and the familiar 
. spirits that. chirp. and that mutter: should not a 
-. people enquire of its God?” . (Isaiah viii., 19). 


_ that. ye shall not divine, and the sun shall go. 
: down. over the (talse) prophets; and the day 
shall be dark over them.” 


sayers.” . (Micah y., 11). “Then the Lord said 
My name: I sent them not, neither have I 
“commanded them, neither spake unto them; 
they prophesy unto you a false vision,. and 


of their heart ” " (Jeremiah xiv. , 14). 
of Ezekiel xiii. is directed against. male and 
‘female diviners. (’) There is no. doubt. that 
Isaiah ii., 6 (‘Therefore thou hast forsaken thy 
- people the house of Jacob, because they: are 


_ with soothsayers like the Philistinés, and they 
please themselves in the children of ‘strangers 
refers entirely to magic. “And they please 
themselves in the children of strangers” is -re- 

| garded as obscure (see commentaries). 
have no doubt that the prophet. refers in these 


divination ceremonies. (*) 
| The allusions to magic. divinadion are not 


article in Hoffmann’s Festschrift), 


that the lack of clarity was intended. 
ae that the prophets did not: want to speak of 


were well understood by the people to whom the 
prophets addressed their exhortations. 
nature of which is not known to us, or that have 
remained unknown to us, because the words 
~ describing them areobscure. If we succeeded in 


those practices were. 


: article is that Isaiah xxviii., 


< For the meaning of ‘this verse see e my article 


Festschrift., pp. 87 ff. | 
Bee p. 89 note 
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Jews certainly suffer from some forms of — 


paralysis and locomotor ataxy are less common, - 


“children only, known as amaurotic idiocy. 


_ Seventy cases are recorded in thirty-five families, 
Functional nervous 


‘the general population would warrant The. 


‘The Prophets are for light and against dark: 


a Therefore night shall be unto you that ye shall . 
“not: have a vision, and it shall be dark unto you. 
-in Jerusalem. 


| (Micah iii., 6) 
And will cut off witcherafts out ‘of thine 
hand, and ‘thou shalt have. no more sooth: 


unto me, The (false) prophets prophesy lies ‘in - 


divination, and a thing of nought, and the deceit 
The whole - 


_ time of distress. 
words we have reference to communion with the 
dead and to seeing(*) their spirits, and to nee 
reliance on their help. Ct. Isaiah. viii., 19b (“o 

behalf of the living {they enquire] of the dead *, | 
The people that resorted to these superstitions 
are called “men of scoffing,” “ parable-tellers.” 
But 


replenished (with enchanters) from the east, and_ 


words to the use of “as media in 


: ‘always clear (ct. Ezekiel xiii., 18- 19, and cf. my _ 
It may be 
It may be 


superstition more than was necessary. 
- “phrases and words which seem obscure to us 


No doubt 
there existed many forms of superstition, the 


understanding those words we see what : 


The suggestion I wish as make in. this beiet 


5-22, deals with 
: that form of superstition which we call to- -day 


“Die Bedeutung von in David Hoffmann’ 


and in the later Pp- 14-25 and p. 88. | 


ever fifty years of age, and is evidence of the 
Strain and tension induced by the constant fight 


to achieve success in a partly alien and almost 
wholly hostile atmosphere. In addition, the 


spread of venereal disease among the Jewish 


commercial travellers and students is said to. be 
greatly on the increase, and will,-if a fact, be 


evidenced by an tnoreasiog toll of 

Defects of eyesight 1 are now to be 
_ hereditary, and as Jews intermarry itis only to 
be expected that a greater proportion of them 
suffer from detective vision than do the = 


population. 
There is a rare and tatal affecting 


and all but one are Jews. It seems obvious that 
it must take its origin in some combination of 


hereditary factors of which one or more occur 
only ina Jew 


It is dn argument in favour of 
the ethnic differentiation of the Jew. 


ICIDE. 


| Suicide ‘was at one time, and still is . 
_ astern Europe, one of the rarest occurrences 
day in Western Burope a great 


among. vows. 


By Dr. SAMUEL DAICHES. 


with the dead, and possibly also table- -moving, are, . 


I submit, referred to in these verses. These verses 


oF . (5-22) are exegetically very difficult, and no satis- 
Phey condemn magic and witchcraft and deride 


reason is? The 
meaning of these versés has not been ‘recognised. 


. The prophet speaks: here against spiritualism. : 
The crucial verses are the following: ““Where- 


fore. hear the word of the Lord, ye. men of 
scoffing, ye parable- tellers of this people which is 


(14-15). “And your. covenant 


‘shall be trodden down by it” (18), 
from these verses that the people had made their 


covenant. with death and ‘their. agreement with 


the nether-world, and that they relied on it in 
There is no doubt that in these 


It is very difficult to translate and 


‘really means here ‘ ‘nonsensical talk,” and 


ee 1D, as applied to those who indulge in this 


“nonsensical talk,” has a similar meaning. 
- Both words, no doubt, refer to certain formule 
and phrases spoken during the. séances. Such — 
phrases we have, I submit, in v.10. The words - 


which have resisted all attempts at explanation 


would now be understood. They are meaning: 
less words recited by those who held communion © 
with the spirits of thé dead. 
characterises these meaningless words 


and MN 7? (vy. 11.) ‘The people who 


practise these superstitions and prattle these 
words are like babes just weaned from the . 
breasts. They utter meaningless sounds. “They 


(v. 


‘veil is lifted slightly in vv. 7-8 and y. 20. From 


vy. 7 we see that the people (especially the— _ 
erring, false—priests and prophets who were the 
chiet tanctionaries at ‘those ceremonies) drank 


Because ye have said; We have 
_ made a covenant with death, and with the nether- 

world are we at agreement; when the scouring 
scourge shall pass through; it shall not come — 
unto us; for we: ‘have made: lies our refuge, 
and. in falsehood have we. hid ourselves 
with death 
shall ‘disannulled, and your agreement 
+*with the nether- world shall not stand; when _ 
the scouring scourge shall pass through, then ye 

It is clear 


‘ment will overtake them (18-19). 


The prophet 


How those. conducted The is prophets’? power of “ seeing.” Note also 239 min 


Note mn and m2 inv. 15, and and 

3 inv.1is. The meaning of as “seeing” is 
Clear. That comes from a root M73 ‘to see,” I~ 
_ hope to show in an article ‘that will oppee mates : 


‘In Prussia (*) ‘tinoe 
1849-55, while the number of suicides among 


Catholics had doubled by 1907, among the 
‘Protestants it had increased one and a-haltf times, 


and among Jews no less than eight times. 


‘Suicide is but one of the expressions of the | 
strainof modern city life, and Jews, whohave made 


themselves an intimate part of the machinery 


of commercial and civil life, naturally pay toll. — 
‘Their exemption was no ethnic trait, their par- 
ticipation is but to be regarded as part of the — 
price a people is willing to pay who stake their — 


all on the present and leave the ee to we 
care of itself. | 
CAN CER. 


< ewshave no immunity from cancerin general, 


but there is one form, viz., carcinoma of the — 
uterus, which is exceptionally rare. 
thought that. this may be due to the sexual rela- 


tions which have been referred to previously. It 


possible, but we have no satisfactory proof 
terus: 


J ewesses 8° 6 ‘Christians 24° per 10, 


by The Sows, 312. 


ISAIAH. “AND 


wine ‘drink ‘which no ‘doubt helped 
them to get into ecstasy and increased their 

power. of “ seeing” the spirits. (°). 
factory explanation | of them has so far- been: 
| given (see commentaries). 


of: their 


or parts of the séance, 


too narrow to. wrap. himself (in it).” Verse 13 


says that their. very séance- prattling will be their aR | 

stumbling-block, and that the word of God, which 
they will understand as little as the spiritualistic. 

Their communion 


phrases, will bring them ruin. 
with the dead will not help. them, and punish- 


couches will not hold them (20), 


‘strange deeds) in punishing them (21). 


as y)8?, refers to the meaningless phrases in vy. 10 


and, generally, to these superstitious. practices. 
_- Contrasted with this spirit of magic and. 
superstition is the spirit. of God, which is the .- 
‘spirit of judgment and of strength (5-6). . Ct. 
. Micah iii., 8 (‘But truly lam full of powerbythe 
Spirit of the Lord, and of judgment; and of might, 
to declare unto Jacob his transgression 
Israel his sin”), following upon 5-7, in which the. 
' prophet. speaks against the divining seers. In 
vv. 16-17 Isaiah contrasts the corner-stone (of 
faith) with their “covenant with death,” and 
‘judgment and righteousness with their “refuge 
of lies.” %P? in v.17 may just remind the people 
“The hiding. 
place” in v, 17 shows that the séances were held _ 
in appointed places whigh were accessible only __ 
to people who to the group practising 


of the abuse of that word in v. 10. 


those rites. 


‘The above makes the | 


whole passage in Isaiah, ch. xxviii., vv. 5-22 intel- 


| ligible. (*) It shows that spiritualism, with allits 


accompanying practices, was in vogue in Palestine 


in the days of Isaiah. And it also shows that  __ 
Isaiah condemned spiritualism just as stronglyas _ 
he condemned all other forms of superstition. 


5. Ct. Isaiah xxix., 9-10, where Isaiah derides the 


‘in v.11. V.15seem3to show that the rooms in which the 


séances were held were dark (‘‘and their works are 
in the dark’’).. I have no doubt that this whole 

- passage (Isaiah xxix., 9-24) deals with divination and 

its subsequent disappearance, 
sense, the verses are treed of the difficulties which 


Understood in this 


many commentators find in them. 


6. The suggestions of interpolations and 
tions with regard to this passage fall 9 aa Ps 


It has been 


The result 
drinking is described im v. 8. 
“All tables” possibly suggests table-moving. 
As ‘they drank to excess, they were nO | 
doubt lying on couches during the séance . 
This is the meaning of. 
verse 20 (so thoroughly misunderstood by the 
commentators) : “For the bed is too: short {fora 

, man) to stretch himself (on it), and the covering . 


The. very 
And God will 
do strange deeds (as a retribution for their doing 
Verse 22 
brings a final warning against these practices: 
“Now, therefore, be ye not scoffers.” YS¥NN, 
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"PALESTINE: Private Initiative and Co-operative Colonisation. 


a “A supreme effort is called for. 


Remo, to the storm of hatred unchained in 


-.. Bastern Europe, let J ews of all countries and of 
all classes unite to give the same ; reply : build 


the Jewish Commonwealth. 
‘ “The purpose of the Keren Hayesod is to being | 
about the settlement in Palestine by Jews ona 
well-ordered plan and in steadily increasing 


numbers, to enable immigration to begin without — 


_ delay, and to provide for the economic develop- 
ment of the country to the advantage of its_ 


_. Jewish and non-Jewish inhabitants alike.” 


| So runs the Manifesto of the Keren Hayesod | 
(Palestine Foundation Fund). And in- order to 
‘lay the foundation of the Jewish National Home 


in Palestine, this same Fund is asking the Jewish 


: public to provide £5,000,000 every year for five 


years. And how will the money be spent? 
= Again we must quote the Manifesto:— - | 


“There is land to.be. bought and eopaeeh. 


ae there are roads and railways, harbours. and 


~ bridges to be drained, there is fertile soil to be 
irrigated, there is latent water power to be turned 


to account, there are towns to be laid out, there 


are crafts and industries to be developed. Side 
by side with these undertakings, adequate pro- 
vision is needed for the social welfare of the - 
population, for public health, and, above all, for 
education.” 
Here, ‘indeed, gantios task, (whitch; can be 
adequately achieved only by a combination of all’ 


Jewish forces, a combination which will find room 


private initiative as well: as for co- 
effort. 
We have only to comind ourselves that. any 
moderate sized town with its landand houses and | 


- its various institutions, industrial, commercial, 


and educational, must be worth many millions in 


~~ arder to realise that the complete reconstruction — 
gumers’ 


of a whole country like Paiestine cannot be com- 


: pleted with a sum of twenty- five million pounds. | 


3 All the Keren Hayesod can do is to lay the 
foundation — healthy foundation—of the Jewish 


National Home, and, as we shall see, by the Keren. 


_ Hayesod alone can the foundation be firmly and 
 golidly laid. For the fullest development of the 

agricultural and industrial possibilities of Pales- 
_ tine private capital and private initiative—subject 


. always to the demands of ‘social justice— must. 
play its part. 


It is well to realise from the start, 
_ however, that no private enterprise can succeed - 
without. certain indispensable public services, 


In Palestine these public services-have yet to 
- ereated, and the instrument for creating them 


can be only a collective, national enterprise like 
the Keren Hayesod. Hebrew Education, Affores- 


i tation, Drainage, Medical and Sanitary Services, | 
_. cannot be left to individuals working for profit. 


Private enterprise in Palestine, therefore, will 
depend for its own success upon: the success of 
the Keren Hayesod. 

| The next point to. remember is that akc’ 
| enterprise, whatever else it sets out to do, must 


 gubserve the essential aim of the building ofa - 


Jewish Commonwealth, and no Commonwealth 
that is fundamentally Jewish can be built up_ 
except on a foundation of Jewish labour both in 


industry and in agriculture. Private enterprise 


in Palestine will not succeed without Jewish — 
labour, and Jewish labour, owing to psychological 


and economic factors, can only: be successfully. 


- mobilised and organised by a body like the Keren: 
Hayesod. 
problem of obtaining an labour 
supply for agricultural and industrial enterprises 
is a threefold one. In the first place, there is 


the problem of bringing the workers into the 


Then there 
_ is the question of training the immigrants, and, 
lastly, that of supplying their cultural and 
_ physical. needs which are determined by a 


country, the immigration problem. 


Standard of living relatively much than 
_ that of the Arab population. 


Now the organisation and contro) of the 
_ immigration of Jews into Palestine from all parts 


of the world, particularly from Eastern Europe, 


_ the establishment of a network of immigration 
_ bureaux, hostels, training centres, the organisa- 
_ tion of medical inspection and sanitary relief, and 
the hundred and one other services essential to 


Well organised immigration is a task not for 


To the: 
message of confidence and goodwill from San, words it isa task for the Keren. Hayesod. 
: out a sufficient supply of workérs private enter- 
prise in Palestine is doomed to fail. 
Hayesod will assist immigration and provide this 
_ Supply. | 

The training of the in 
agriculture, can best be achieved by co-operative 
“means, as recent experience in Palestine has 


of the Jewish worker. 


ment. 


varying from £1,000 to £10,000. 


‘By BERNARD STON 


private but for collective enterprise. In ‘other. 


With- 


The Keren 


shown. is work for the Keren 


Hayesod. 

The third problem mentioned above is. that 
The latter brings with 
him a European standard of life. He requires 


This. again: 


modern dwellings, good education for his children, 
newspapers and books, and medical and sanitary. 
conditions, for which there is at present little or 
‘no demand from the Arabs. 
sities of civilisation hardly exist. in Palestine 
_ which their conditions of life ‘and labour are un- 


All these neces- 


yet, and to create them will involve a large 


expenditure of money. Somebody will have to — 
provide and pay for them. 
expect this to be done by the individual worker 
or the individual private investor. 
this purpose must come-from a national treasury, 
that is from the Keren Hayesod. Only in this 
manner will it be possible.to create conditions 
which will satisty the Jewish worker and enable 
the private Jewish investor to make his profit. 
The tact that some individual colonists or 
planters may yield to the temptation to prefer. 
Arab labour. to | 
Jewish labour, and tlfe fact also that the workers 
naturally prefer working for themselves, not for 


The funds for 


cheap, though: less efficient, 


capitalists or capitalistic groups, suggest as one 


. of the possible solutions, the creation of co-opera- 
- Labour co- operative societies or 
groups of this kind have been in existence. for 
-gome time in Palestine and have met with con- 

- They are not like the Con- ~ 
Societies. so familiar in this country ; 
‘they resemble the Italian Co- operative: Labour 


tive “ guilds.” 


siderable success. 


Societies or Russian ‘ “ Artels.” 


life, 


competing with Arab labour. 
co-operative labour. group undertook road- build- 


ing for the Government of Palestine. It undertook 


. the work on the same terms as a contractor who 
would have employed cheap Arab labour, and was 


able to pay its members wages of from 5s. to 6s. 
a day, and yet do the work to the complete 7m 
of the Government. | 
The: value of an organisation. so. as. 
that of the Keren Hayesod is that it will be able 
utilise these Labour Co-operative Societies in 
carrying out schemes for drainage, irrigation, 


and water-power, and the improvement of 


communication, and at the same time help to_ 


eradicate the exploitation of cheap native labour, 
which is an undoubted obstacle to 


national aims in Palestine. 


Again in agriculture the 
alone can lay the foundation of a sound develop- 


colonising factors in Palestine. 


been able to go out to Palestine as agricultural 
settlers.. It has been estimated that at least - 


10,000 such families would have gone to Eretz 


Yisrael, each of them bearing its little capitai, 

‘If £2,500 be 
taken as a moderate average, then from these 
alone a total of £25,000,000 would haye been pro- 
vided for Jewish colonisation. Unhappily, most 
of these people have been completely ruined by 
pillage and massacre in the Ukraine and by con- 


- fiscation in Soviet Russia. This class of settler, — 


therefore, upon whose individual effort and capital 


so much depended, is now greatly reduced—we | 


hope only temporarily. In the immediate future, 


at any rate, the overwhelming majority of the 


immigrants will be entirely without resources. 


Private enterprise cannot be developed by them. 


or in industry is hardly possible,.even with the 
aid of banks which make long term advances for _ 
agriculture and colonisation. 

banking practice, every applicant for an advance 
No. 


have in a co-operative venture and the responsi. 


fellows, provides for any initial loan 


due largely to the fact that workers have been 


tive enterprise and industry by. the collective | 
effort of the nation through the Keren Hayesod 


It is unreasonable to 


peasantry. | 


‘tive. enterprisé for the purpose of creating the 


while successfully. 
Recently 


the Jews realise that. the redemption of 
Palestine is the task.for the whole of the Jewish _ 
people? 


it will succeed, if they fail, the opportunity of 


In the long run, individual effort.and pri- 
vate capital will have to play their part as 
Indeed, previous 
to the present catastrophe in Eastern Europe, — 
great hopes were placed on business people of 
moderate means from Russia, Poland, and Galicia, 
who, after liquidating :their affairs, would have 


_ means of their own as private owners on the land 


According to sound 


must find a portion of the money himself. 
private concern can advance 100 per cent. of 
the initial outlay. The risks are too great, 
Moreover, the settler must himself have some 
stake in the success of his-work. The difficulty 
is much less in the case of a co-operative enter- 
prise. The direct shate which every worker will 


bility for its.suecess which he will bear with his 


advanced. ; 
Labour unrest in rn day 


educated to a standard of life and responsibility. ; 


able to satisfy. The ‘encouragement ‘of co-opera- 


would help to eliminate this danger in Palestine. 


~Co- operative , work would also tend to solve the - 


psychological problem, involv ed in transforming 
immigrants into a. healthy Jewish 


for Jewish private enterprise, which, we trust, 


will ultimately recover from the blow dealt it by. a 


the present financial crisis and by. the. conditions 
in Russia. 


We see then that t the Keren provides 
the means of combining individual and co-opera- 


Jewish Nationak Home. It. will provide the in- 


dispensable public services, it will supply. Jewish ge 

labour, 
“ereate those ‘conditions 
Ww orkers and priv até inv éstors would fail. 
do all these things ; 


it- will organise immigration, it will 


without. Which both 


Jewish people will provide the necessary resources. 


Labour is clamouring at the gates of Palestine to _ 
be allowed to enter and work. Thousands ef — 
‘Haluzim are waiting in all the ports of Europe. 
anxious to devote body and soul to. the task of 


rebuilding the Jewish. National Home. | 
WwW hat alone can transform this potential 
energy into life-giving force? What will trans- — 


late the dream of centuries into reality? The = 
answer is simple : ‘the sacrifices of the Jews all 
Without financial resourees the .. 
hopes of the Jewish people are doomed to failure. - 


over the world. 


Will they give and give. generously to a 
the Funds of the Keren Hayesod 


~The success of the Jewish Commas wenlth 


‘depends upon the Jews themselv es. If they help, — 


generations will have been lost for ever. Who . 


can doubt that the appeal of the Keren Hayesod. ~ 
will meet with a prompt response? | | 
must hear the call and consecrate at least the 
tenth partof his possessionsand hisincomeforthe 
great tasks of the Kereri Hayesod—the tasks: 


the whole of the J ewish people. ae 


Teeny th Yu of | 
THE 
YEAR BOOK > 


_ British Jews. 


PY, the Rev, ISIDORE HARRIS, 


Price: Net. By Post 


Cunowicux Offices 2, Piasbary 84. 


‘There is no reason why all this. 
should conflict with the large field for work open 


Tt 
perhaps if is better to say. it: : 
-. ean do them, only on one condition, that is, if the. oa 
These Societies, by dispensing with middle- a 
men’s profits, by economising in administration, ; 
and by dividing profits among their members, are 
enabled to keep wages at the level required by a> 
Jewish standard of 


Every Jew. 
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BOOK OF ‘THE. MONTH. 


‘The agony the history ‘of. the 

- Jews in Russia and Poland is reflected in. the: . 
| fatality which has followed the writing of that 

history. The tenth volume of the “Jewish 
Encyclopedia” appeared in 1905, but the article. 
on “Poland” could not be published in its proper 
vocabulary place. It had been assigned to a 
Russian collaborator, whose name was not. 


revealed, but? if we may hazard a guess, 8S. M. 


oe Dubnow was the author to whom the subject. was 
- originally entrusted. Owing, however, to the. 
disturbances which took. place in Russia - in 


1905, the article was not delivered or received, 


and ultimately Mr. Herman Rosenthal, Chief of 
.. the Slavonic Department of the New-York Public 
Library, became responsible for the contribution 
on “Poland.” In consequence df this delay, 
_ Rosenthal’s article was inserted in the tenth 
volume of the Jewish Eneychope lia” and 

_ under the major caption of “ Russia.” 


§. M. Dubnow is now in Petrograd, and is 
” ‘there one of.a band of Jewish scholars dependent . 
_- upon the generosity and good feeling of. students 
in the West for gifts of books and periodicals to. 
- help them to overtake their arrears in the reading : 
ot the literature’ c'ased.to them during the years 
of war. A‘touch of pathos is likewise attached 
to. the third and concluding volume. of the. 
“FISTORY OF THE JEWS IN RussIA: AND. POLAND,” 
.. by 8. M. Dubnow (Je ‘wish Publie ation Society 
Professor Israel F ried: vender, the 

. English translator of. this work from the Russian 
original, did not live to see the proof of the bib! io- 

| graphy and index. _ He left the United States at 
“> the beginning of. 1920, and his murder under the | 
revolting circumstarices. is fresh within 
The present volume deals with the. 

- period of the history of the Jews in Russia afd — 
Poland, from the accession of Nicholas Il. until 
the present day, and contains, in addition to the - 
. text, an extensive bibliography and an index to the 
| entire work: In the bibliography an enormous - 
-- amount of material has been collected, and it is 
arranged in such a way as to enable the reader # 
to ascertain the sources upon which the author _ 
drew. Itis thus in the nature of notes, and is: 
therefore arranged according to the chapters of 
the book. The index, which had been prepared 
with the utmost care by the translator, is really 
a synopsis of Jewish history i in. Russia and 
and its usefulness cannot be overrated. 


In: the course of the nineteenth century every 
change of throne in Russia was accompanied 
a change of policy. Each new reign formed, 
at least in beginning, a contrast to 
_ the one which had preceded it. The reigns of 

_ Alexander I. and Alexander Il. marked a depar- 


ture in the direction of liberalism ; - those of 


- Nicholas I. and Alexander III. were a return to 
the ideas of reaction. In accordance with this 
_ historic schedule, Alexander III. should have 
_. been followed by a sovereign of liberal tendercies. 
But in this case the optimistic expectations with 


culture has struck ont in all directions, The 


THE REV. S. LEVY, M.A. 


which the new ruler. was welcomed both by his : 
Russian and his Jewish subjects were doomed to 
disappointment. The reign of Nicholas II. proved © 


the most gloomy and the most reactionary of all.. 


Aman of limited intelligence, he attempted to 
play the réle of an unlimited autocrat, fighting 
in blind rage against the cause of liberty. é 
This volume stops at the year 1911, 
- terminating the first decade of the Thirty Years’ 


War waged by Russian Tzardom against Jewry 


since 1881. The more recent phases of this war. 


and the succeeding deluge of the world catastrophe 


-are still fresh in our memory. Nevertheless, the — 
progress of inner Jewish life in Russia has been 
In spite of the catastrophes | 


truly remarkable 
which have descended upon Russian J ewry during 


the first decade of the twentieth century, the | 
productivity of the Jewish national spirit has 


gone on unchecked, and the. national. Jewish 


assimilationist positions, which have been 
generally abandoned, are only held by a few loyal 
devotees of past age. Itis true that the pro- 
of elemental assimilation, which penetrates 
from the surrounding atmosphere into Judaism 
through the medium of language, school and 


literature, continues. to affect Jewish lifé with the 
same force as of old. But there can be no doubt 


that it is effectively counterbalanced by the 
centripetal factor of a. national culture which is. 
becoming: more and more: “powerful. Large as 


is the number of religious apostates who have 


deserted Judaism under the effact of external 
pressure, and of moral renegades who have aban- ” 
doned the national ethical ideals of Judaism in. 
favour of a new-fangled decadent wstheticism, it 
is negligible when compared with the compact: 
mass of Russian Jewry and with the army of 
intellectuals whose national self- consciousness 
been ‘deepened by suffering. As in 
‘previous critical moments in the history of the 
. Jews, the spirit of the people, defying its new: 
tor mentors, has grown stronger in the worn-out 
body. The Hamans of Russia who have ~ 
“attempted: to crash the Eternal People have 
failed as signally as their in 
Syria and Byzantinm. 
The triennium preceding the Worla ‘Was: 
witnessed the rise of-a new danger for J udaism, . 


this time coming from Poland. The extraordinary 


intensity of the national and religious senti- 
is tment of the Poles, accentuated by the political 
oppression. which for more than a hundred years - 


against the Jews. From this armed camp came 


the defiant war cry: “On the banks of the 
- Vistula there is no room for two nationalities,” | 
_ thus sentencing to death the two ‘millions 


Jews in Russia and Poland. 


ot Polish “Out of this ‘soll of sational 
hatred crawled forth the snake of the terrible _ 
“military libel,” which during the firat year of | 
_ the war drenched Polish Jewry in rivers of blood. 
Over the bleeding body of the Jewish people 
Polish and Russian anti-Semitism joined hands. — 
Horrors upon horrors were perpetrated, before — 
which the ancient annals of — martyrdom 


fade into significance. 


‘Nearly. twenty centuries have ‘passed since 
the ancient Judaeo-Hellenic Diaspora sent forth 
a handful of men who established a. Jewish 
colony upon the northern Scythian, now Russian, — 
shores of the Black Sea. More thana thousand 
years ago the Jews of Byzantium: from one 


direction, and those of the Arabian Caliphate 


from another, went forth to colonise the land of — 
the Seythians. The Jew stood at the cradle of 
ancient Kiovian Russia, which received Chris-— 
tianity from the hands of the Byzantines. The 
Jew witnessed the birth of Catholic Poland, and, — 
_ @uring the stormy days of the Crusades, fled — 
from the West of Europe to this haven of — 
‘refuge, which was not yet entirely in the 
-hands of the Catholic Church. He has 
‘seen - Poland in its bloom and decay : hehas 
witnessed the rise of Muscovite Russia, tying the : ae 
- fate of one-half of his people to the new Russian 
Empire. Here the power thatdominates history —__ 
opened up before the Jewish people ablackabyss —— 
of medievalism in the midst of the blazing ight... 
modern civilization, and finally threw it. 
the flames of the gigantic struggle of nations. - 
What may the World-War be expected to bring _ 
to the World. People? | Full of agitation, the Jew 
is looking into the future, and the question ofthis 
ancient ‘prophet is trembling on his lips: “Ah 
Lord God! wilt thou make afullend ofthéeremnant — 
of Israel?” (Ezekiel xi, 13). Let the entire 
‘past of the Jewish people serve as an 4 
answer to this question—a people which, ‘in the 
maelstrom of human history, has succeeded in’ 
conquering the two. cosmic forces: Time and 


Space. 


2 ‘To M. himself we: gratefully 
reverently pay our homage for his scientificand 
eloquent survey of the titanic efforts of Israel, 
manacled and tortured in Russia and Poland, 
| attempting to burst.his bonds to secure freedom 


even amid strong convulsions, burdened with 


centuries of dream and thought and suffering, — 
-yet with the inner flame of his faith lit with — 
steady and continual fire, and with hope in the © 
ultimate triumph of over unosh ‘ken | 
and unbroken. 


“Every Aspect of Palestitian Life Treated 
Weekly by Experts. 


“A Paper that is full of Information. 


Letters from all ‘parts of the Near East 
Special Articles on 


Commerce Art 


“ZIONIST SHOULD BE “WITHOUT 


THe ‘ATTACHED COUPON WILL BRING PALESTINE 


To the Loxpox MANAGER, HASSOLEL Co.,. 


TO YOUR DOOR: | 


154, Bishopsgate, E. 0.2 2. 


ANN UAL (Post Fre2 from United Kingdom 


tish Dominions £ 


‘This brilliant of a brilliant 
_ revives one’s sorrow that aneminéntscholarand __ 
writer like the late Professor Israel Friedlaender 
been removed from American Jewry,and the 
entire house of. Israel, together with the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, on whose Com- © 
mittee he served with conspicuous zealandmerit _ 
for many yours, mourns once more ies 


had been inflicted upon them, particularly by th 6 loss. 


hands of Russian despotism, has, during the last — 
decade, been directed against the Jewish people. 
The “Polish fury” assumed more and more 
dangerous forms, so that at the beginning of 
the World War, in. 1914, almost entire 
Polish nation, from the “ progressive — anti- 
‘Semites” down to the clericals, were up in arms — 
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GRATIS WITH ‘ EWISH Cunonscus." a 


ANGLOJEWISH VITAL ST ATISTICS: Survey 4 and Consideration. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE MORTALITY. 
_.. We are now in a position to offer a few sug- 


gestions as to the meaning of the extraordinary 


nortality returns. It has been noted that it is 


= the one outstanding feature in the Jewish. bio. 
The lower death-rate is so general 
and so considerable in amount that it cannot be 


-amatterofchance. Theconsidérations which led 


one to regard the immunity from tubercle as due. 


to the gradual selective action on the part of the 


tabercle bacillus, apply in no small meastre to the 
_ general mortality returns. 
#6 all ages, especially after the first year, means 


that the Jew offers greater resistance throughout 
 jife to all the inimical influences of the environ- 


‘ment, that he is on the whole a tougher anda more | 


resilient specimen of humanity, and no-one taking 


general history into consideration can doubt 

this is a fact. 
per se is capable of transmitting this character is. 

evidenced by the figures. which Auerbach (") 
‘brought forward (though with the ‘opposite 
Object), viz., the mortality of Jewish illegitimates 
compared with Jewish and legitimate 


To what extent Jewish blood 


: a and illegitimate children. 


year, there died in first year 


the fact that the unfortunates 

are even more déclassé in a Jewish milieu than. 
-— among the general population, 
§eutemann’s investigations of the infantile. 
mortality - among. children of officers and.the — 
upper classes in Prussia—childten whom there is 

- BO reason to suppose are not at least as well 
treated as Jewish children of the same class— 


suckling. 


en, is trae. ‘that ‘the Jewish 
infant even before. birth is a more resigt-- 
ant organism than his non-Jewish competitor, 
that is not his only advantage. Gynaecologists” 
a experience are of opinion that Jewish women _ 

_ have, on the average, considerably less obstructed - 
or abnormal labours than others,-which is in 
with the assertion made by several authors — 
. that there are relatively less still-births in a 
Jewish community, as well as with the fact that. 
rickets, the main cause of deformed pelves 
of obstructed labour, is a rarity even in 
the poorest classes of Jews, compared. with its 
 ineidence amongst the children of the non-Jewish 
poor. Be that as it may, when once the childis — 
bora, the scale is again weighted to its advantage — 

| by the prevalence, certainly among the. poorer 
classes, of breast-feeding. When the child is 
- weaned, it takes its place in a home where the 
mother is always on duty and not working at the 
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mills, late days, however, a change. is setting 


in, and married women in the East End of London 
are obliged to an increasing extent to. seck 


‘employment. Fortunately the Community has 
_eréches, which to some extent repair the damage. 


When the child is old enough to run about, 


it has again a certain advantage over its Gentile 


brether, for, unlike him, it is rarely sent.out to 


play on the streets—at least not all unprotected. _ 

Prior to 1904, the writer was for several years in - 
@ position to judge of the frequency of accidents 
_ bringing about the death of young children inthe - 
~The lower death-rate 


East End, and he was surprised to note how 


rarely a Jewish child was the victim of a street 
accident, and on the other hand, how many more - 
‘Jewish children than Gentile snffered from burns 
and scalds, which certainly suggests that the 
children are kept to the house rather than 
allowed to: wander at. large in me 
thoroughfare. 


analysis of the post-mortems 1904 
at the London Hospital sheds some light on this 


matter, although the number of Jewish post-— 


mortems is relatively much less than the Jewish 


population justifies, owing tc the prejudice against 
such examinations among the immigrant popula-— 
At Budapest, of every 1,000 born alive in each 
to post-mortem. | 
Of 1,000 consecutive examina- 
tions performed at the London Hespital in 1904, 
wereon Jews and 785 on non- Jews. 
were. inquests: on burns, twenty- twoon J ews 
and twenty-one on non-Jews, which points to a 
considerable excess of such fatalitiesamongthe 
former, an such cases are brought in from a 


tion, Bunt. all deaths® by accident are by law 


Of these, 


wide area, 
On the ties childhood onwards, 


the Jew has; further; two marke: ‘advantages 


| His entg are never alcoholics ‘and he himself 
exhibit a mortality compared with the Jewsas1‘7. | 


is-to°1, which would seem to show, perhaps 
gnequivocally, that it is nature rather 


nurture: which As on. the side of the Jewish: ondeéath-by violence, 


Wher the Jew has reached adult lite, he, at 


rarely enters the more dangerous trades or occu- 
pations. 


reflected in the post-mortem return: for inquests 


least, starts with a considerable advantage in 


hand, and it. rests with him whether, by adhering ‘ 
to the old and well-tried ‘customs of his people, 
he adds to them and gives to his children the 


same opportunities that he has enjoyed. 


‘THE OF JEWS IN THE UNITED 


KINGDOM, 


‘this problem, and made calculations on two. 
different bases, As there is no reference to. 


religious distinctions in our census returns, the 


figures are, of necessity, obtained by deductive and 
indirect methods. Nevertheless, the results of 


his calculations not only tally. with each other 


but algo with the generally. accepted estimates. 
The totals Hosonbaum gives. for the. ‘year. 


are: 

"First Method. ‘Second Method. 
‘Rest of England. 
and Wales .. 54000 
| 
Tota United Kingiom 216,00 "959,050 


Mean. eve 237 823 


accurately the population in 1903. . 


‘The natural increase he further 
about 5,000: ‘per annum, and the immigration at’ 


Rosenbaum... A Contribution to.the Study of. 
wa Minny of the Jews in the. United King, 


The advantage thus:conferred is also | 


“Rosenbaum considers: ‘second result 
tainly too high and the first probably~too low, 
and suggests that the mean. represents fairly 


another 6 000 so that in 1914 the. Jewish popula 


tion in the United Kingdom was probably: over 


800 1000. | 
CONCLUSIONS. 


The ‘one constant fact in | 
ties, and. in all social classes.in that community, 
. is that the death-rate is lower than shat of the pa 


-non-J ewish population. 


classes within one and the same group. 


Throughout Germany the decline in the 
Jewish birth-rate is alarming. Communities are. 
either at a standstill or on the decline, andsuch i. 
increase as there may be is alone attributableto 
doubtful whether the English community as. a ie 
whole is in a much healthier state. 
S$ocial and material advancement ptoduces 


immigration from tie East. 


gmong Jews in this country, as elsewhere, a 


lowering of birth-rate, an increase of the marriage 


age, a decrease of marriages and of fertility. 


The general decrease of fertility is not due 
merely to increased wealth because, as has been _ 
great - grand- 
parents of the present English portion of Jewry — 
who were for the most part well-to-do, had a — 

_ family rate twice as high as that of to-day. The 


‘shown, the grandparents and 


low returns are to be ascribed to the assimilative 


forces acting centrifugally on the community, eee 
which have out-balanced the centripetal effect of 


Jewish custom and home life. 
Jews still 


ing their former high standard of chastity. 


Jews are less susceptible to tub erculosis, 
are morejprone to functional nervous disorder. 
Intermarriage is greatly on the increase. 
‘Though not in any way the cause of.a natural 
sterility; it leads to lessened fertility. Theoff- 
Spring of intermarriage are to a great extent Jost Roane 


the community. 


The study of Jewish bio- statistics suggests 
process of 
selection of the fittest who, surviviig the adverse — 


‘that there has been in the past a 


sanitary and economic conditions of the ghetto, 


have bequeathed to this generation a measure of a 2 
immunity to tubercle as well asa certainincreased 
resistance to the stresses of life, which finds its ; 


expression in the low death-rate. 


These qnalities may be regarded as ethnic. 
else that is peculiar—whether desirablo 
or not—which distinguishes the bio-statical 

results of Jews from non-Jews, is to be regarded 
as the direct outcome of the influence onthe 
“social life of the commanity, of Judaism. and 


Jewish ideals, 


So far nothing has: been said. of 
probably to-day the strongest motive force in 
Jéwry the world over, the Zionist Movement.. 
_ We are not concerned here with. the political or _ 


cultural aspects of the movement ; ; it is only, so. 


far as it reacts on the physical conformation of 
Jewry, that it need be considered. Both in. 

England and America it is generally recognised 
- that the most powerful antidote to the disruptive _ 
tendencies of modern assimilation is to be found. 
im Zionism, The wonderful reaction which’ 
events in Palestine during the last four yearshave | 

had on Jewry asa whole, the enthusiasm they: 
have aroused, even in the “Kalten Herren,* 
demonstrates that there is. still aforcewhichcam. 
fan the embers. of our, common: sensibility into 


glowing flames. 


Zionism, however, ¢ can never ®..complete 
solution. of the Jewish problem ; there will always. 


Birth-rate, marriage- rate, fertility, all vary 
with the economic condition of the community 
and, to-day, more. particularly. with the social = 


retain their freedota ‘trom: 
alcoholism, and are, still, less tainted with 
--yenereal disease than the general population; | 
but recent arrivals from Russia are not maintain- 
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every country, and more in our own, 
arises the the problem of how to conserve cur- 
wolves in the face of the disruptive influences of 


 gssimilation, how,'in short, to ensure a: healthy, 
vigorous, and self-respecting community which, 
* atthe same time, enjoys complete civic and social 
equality. 
tures only to make one suggestion. 

To the writer, it would ‘appear that the 
growing ignorance and indifference iwalegacyfrom 
-.. the past—fré6m the good old times of our imme- 
The tendency among Jews, even | 
those most imbued with the ideals of Jewish life, 
has been to concentrate Jewish learning in the 
hands of the men and to neglect the women. 
‘The fallacy of the method was not apparent. 
whilst the activity of the men was limited to the 
affairs of their own homes and community, But 
| The men themselves 
are but very poorly educated in matters Jewish, 
and the girls hardly at all. 
too obvious. 
influence her children at the right age and in the © 
| and it is the mother who should be — 
the mainstay of Judaism in the home. 
- @an only be attained by concentrating energy on 
the sympathetic education of the future mothers 
of Israel, for on them, far more than on the 


In respect to this problem, one ven: 


diate ancestors. 


how that is no longer so. 


It is the mother who alone can 


desired way, 


The result is only 


“not alone in Berlin. 
 setin, gathering force with every year. 
in England the tideis at.a standstill ; whether it 
—ebbs or flows rests with the Jews themselves. 
If, bewitched by the syren of assimilation and 
their back on the trusted nent which 


This end 


| potential fathers, reste and responsi. 


bility of the future of Augio-Jewry. 
The war between assimilation and Judaism 


is being carried on .to-day over the bodies: of 
babes and sucklings; the defenders are few but 
_they,realise, as their opponents do not, that their — 
defeat is death, death to,the race which has — 
. withstood a thousand shocks but never an assault 


80 invidious, so difficult to meet, as that of to- day. 
If Judaism had only preached and Jews not 
exhibited an ideal family life, science might well 
‘Stand aside content to measure and describe ; 


but who can say that the world would not be the _ 
poorer for the loss from its midst of a race born | 


and bred to high ideals? 3 
Finally it may. be said that a Jewish com- 


raise itself socially in the. whirling stream of the 


western civilisation of to-day, is in the greatest 
- danger of destroying itself by its own efforts. | 
‘The state of. Jewry, regarded in the light of ‘its. 


vital statistics is perilous in Germany generally, 


Here 


The downward current has. 


‘{llumined Jewish lite throughout the ages, they. | 
cast from them their ancient weapons;thensurely 

_ here too the racé will pass ont with the tide and, 
like some wreck cast on the bosom of the ocean, _ 
leave but a few scattered spars to mark the 
scene of its undoing, If, on the otherhand,we 
are to go forward, then we must teach our 
children. better than our parents taught us. We 
must make Judaism for our children a living 
instead of an excuse for | 
martyrdom and the loss of an hour of Sunday's | 


every-day subject, 


leisure. We must teach the girls whilst not 
neglecting the boys, rather than befog the boys 


and neglect the girls as in the last generation. 
Above all, .we must teach our 
their 
“munity striving vigorously and successfully to 


own history, we must show 


and noble code of life inspired by high ideals 


and sweetened by love and charity, that it — 
is not the ceremonies themselves but what they 
mean which isimportant. Finally, we must teach - 
our children that the Jew has not separated himself 
from his fellows for selfish ends but only in order 
to attain a position from which he can best serve 
humanity. Thén, perhaps, the day may come 
when the ideal of the Patriarchs may bereached; 
“In thy seed shall all the families of the 
| 


“CON VERSIONIST ACTIVITY. 


held in J une, 1911, a full discussion on 
the Jewish attitude towards Conversionists 
-* the method of dealing with Conyersionist activi- 
ties took place, and the assembled ministers: 
agreed to a. resolution expressing regret and con-. 
_. gern at the manner in which the workers of. 
British Missionary Societies endeavoured to make 
3 converts to Christianity from among poor and 
destitute members of the Jewish faith, and. 
. especially among Jewish children. It was agreed 9 
too that the members of the Episcopal Bench 


and the Secretaries of British Missionary 


oe Societies should be informed that the Conference 
_ respectfully and earnestly urged upon the truly 
religious and generous Christians who, by their 

financial aid, encouraged and supported con- 
’ versionist activity among Jews, to recognise that _ 


the highest princi iples of true religion and morality 


| were in no way furthered, but were indeed 
grievously viglated, by the methods of the con- 
 Versionist agents. | 
‘There are some who argue that | 
enterprise will not. do a pennyworth of harm to 
But this is surely too self-complacent 
an attitude to take up, even if we agree that the 
. few Jews whom the Conversionists are able to 
catch are generally very poor specimens for the. 
Joss of whom Jewry need not shedatear.  .| 
, A passive attitude will do very little to 
minimise the evil, and efforts should surely be 
- made to shield the poor and helpless Jew from - 
- the underhand ways of the missionaries, and in- 
particular to counteract the 
-gamda among children. | 

‘We cannot and should not ignore the tasidlous 
Nee attempts of the missionaries with silent contemps 
ridicule. 
It is of course true that the very beat defence | 
against the conversionists is the strengthening of 
- the Jewish spirit and the deepening of Jewish 
eee ‘religious and racial pride. But external remedies 
are also needed. | 
should enlighten non-Jewish public opinion 
by protests in the public press. The world 
_ should know how immoral the methods of the 
-_ gonversionists are, especially when directed to 
~ the capture of little children. The net results of 
gil the expenditure should be indiczted. | 


the Jews.” 


At the Ministers’ Conference already referred 


$0, Rabbi Francis L. Cohen pointed out that it 
‘was by forcible counter-attack, and by carrying — 
“the war into the énemy’s Camp that the Jews of 
Australia did a good deal to prevent their children 

_ from being exposed to conversionist efforts. 

ss Some yearsago, when an effort was being madein 

_ Sydney to organise a conversionist society, Rabbi — 

Cohen published in the non-Jewish press a state- 

.. ment of the Jewish position: This roused such 


@ chorus of protest from the best-minded and 


on one occasion to beard the lion in his den. I 
recall it because I venture to suggest that much ’ 


of course with discretion. 
sionist meeting at Bradford, presided over by 
the then Vicar of Bradford, and addressed by the 
Secretary of the London Jews’ Society and one 
Remaining unobserved at 
tho back of the hall, I waited till the meeting 
was about to disperse, and then asked permission 
- from the Vicar to say a few words. 
“mission was granted, and I there and then pro- 

ested against the methods pursued by the — 
IT showed how their operations 


Christians. 


did some good. 


| be obtained to help, to guide, and instrugs. the 


A Plea for Action. 


‘BY THE REV. 


‘Society. The. conversionists used to hold an 


nationalist speakers, who were loudly applauded. © 
The missionaries left disappointed. 


Jewish © benevolent 
open-air meeting every Sunday. Zionists at once — 
appeared on the scene and started an. opposition . 
meeting at the opposite. corner of the street.’ 
_ “As a matter of course,” we are told, “everybody 
‘lett the Meshwmmodim and crowded to hear the. 


adequatel y relieved. 


some years ago ‘in Montreal. by a Zionist of who are 6 still neglected. 
organisations should be 
strengthened, so that genuine poverty should Sea ee 
(One Mission to the Jews 

in the East End of London ‘used to supply 
of. families: with Matzoth for Pesach 


children 
them 
that Judaism is not a formulary but a tried © 


years ago—maybe this goes on still.) The 


Let me recall an incident in which ¢ was able. } 


good can come from. Similar opposition, exercised 


of its missionaries. 


Conversionists. . 


I attended a conver- 


The per-. 


attended to. 


were chiefly carried on by bribery and corrup- i 


I told 


cost of converting Jews. represented an expendi- 


ture of over £800 for each convert (this was the 
‘pre-war cost), and suggested that before. they. 
wasted their. money.on making bad Jews into 
worse Christians it was their duty to propagate 


it. furthers the Jewish literary movement, if in 


fact it supports all organisations which exist.for 
the?pur pose ofeliminating our spirituak'poverty. 


tion, and that every effort was made to convert: 
_ children against the will of their parents. 
the assembly that it bad.been calculated that the. 


late. for. Mincha. 


true Christianity among thousands of so-called 
I suggested one or two of the 
thousand and one directions in which this money ms 
might be spent more advantageously and more — 
- in accordance with the teachings of Jesus, which | 
were of course the teachings of Judaism. Idid 
not of course convince. the platform speakers, 
but it was evident that many of the audience . 
were infisenced by the protest, and the challenge . 
At any rate no further meeting 
was to my. knowledge. ever held in Bradford 
‘during the following two°or three ‘yoars. 

I repeat that the best defence against the 
“efforts of the conversionists lies certainly in the 
education of the young. The community will _ 
_ therefore be helping in this direction if it does its ° 
utmost, to .strepgthen .the resources of those 
religious and educational institutions which edu- 


cate our children in the principles ‘of our faith, its large staff, It is admitted, too, that within a 


. penny tram ride of the mission house there is 3 | 
positive heathenism among hundreds of nominal 
members their own faith. Why- then is 


there are other directions too in which 


missionary propaganda can. be countered. The 
work of the Jewish Lads’ Brigade should be more 


adequately. supported... The activities of the 


1 Lads’ and:Girls’ Clubs should be extended. More 
lasge-hearted Christians that from that day no | 


— a3 ‘word of conversion had been heard in: Australia. 


barter. their-faith and honour, 


_ Jewish Hospital should be supported, sothatthe — 

Jewish sick poor, who. are the prey of theconver-. § 
_tionist medical missions, can be sympathetically 
And something else, too, might be 
attempted. ‘One of the methods of fighting the — 

_ missionaries in Manchester some years ago con- 
sisted in the establishment of Jewish places of — 

| entertainment in close proximity to the mission ~ 

hall. | | 
It, will be perhaps that we ‘need 
, not be anxious about the gains of the conver- 
gionists. I shall be told that they are welcome 
those degenerates in Jewry who are ready to ? 
It will be urged, 


too, that a sincere conversion is a very rare 


occurrence, and the story will be recalled of the — 
- couple of Jews who were kept waiting so long at 3 
the mission hall before their wants were attended — . 
to that they “oe to fear that they would be too 
But the whole business is 
demoralising. And we should protest against ms 
not only because of the possible conversionist 
gains, but because of the hypocrisy to which it. 
gives rise. The Rt. Hon. Charles Booth, in his — 
work upon the Life and Labour of the People of .: 
_ London, comes to the conclusion that the — 
attempts to convert Jews areafailure. Immense __ 
sums are spent with practically noresult, Ho § 
admits that no good comes of the attempts,and sy 
that the missions are apt to ‘breed a contempti- a 
ble and hypocritical spirit. — 
Ought we nof, just. on these to 
_ protest against the importunities of those con- _ 
versianists who tamper with the conscience . 


the poor and helpless ? 


T contend that we should lay bare the wicked 
- waste of money and the uselessness of missionary. 
» effort. We should indicate, too, some of the really — 


useful purposes in which to put the price paid 
for these doubtful converts. 


In one of the annual reports of the London pe 


Wesleyan Mission it-is actually confessed. that 


. only one case can be given of the conversion of ‘:. | 
. Jew to Christianity by their mission, in spite of 


much money squandered in the attempt to 


| Jews from Judaism ? «-. 


Some time ago, a clergyman who had to 
annanbed that on the following Sunday a collec- 


, Gon would be made for the conversion of Jews 


public reading rooms in Jewish districts should — (but ‘who; was persqually net a believer.in tho — 


bé provided, and, above all, more workers should | conversionist movement), truthfully told his 


saat — — the Society 
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Christianising of Jews.” 
_. pald, “steady, hard-working, they look after it 
that their children are always at school except on 
. Jewish feast days and festivals. 


to the core. 


as a nation (Gesammelte Werke, V., 
- bat éven defends against his disciple, Herz 
‘Homberg, the maintenance of the ritual law as_ 


 the’adoption of the name “ Orthodox.” 

of course, entirely their own affair, but when Dr. 

- Jungclaims that the term orthodox was a by-word, 

— davented by hostile reformers, he is mistaken. | 
“He merely -would have had to look into Eisen- 

_stein’s Hebrew Encyclopedia, Ozar Israel, ander - 

_ #he caption “Orthodoxy,” where I have giventhe . 

facts so impartially. that an orthodox: rabbi. of 

“New York lifted them out bodily and published 

«hem, the of Abot 


26, 1921 


had made six conversions with the same ea oie 


had thus been saved six times (!) The expenses, 
he pointed out, had averaged so many hundred 


‘pounds per annum, and it was for the congrega- 


tion to ask themselves whether there was any 
_ ‘object more urgent upon which the money malght 
be spent. 

3 A curious method which seems occasionally 

to commend itself to conversionists is to begin by 
_ praising us and telling us that we are, class for 
class, superior to Gentiles in every way. The 


_ Method surely savours of a lack of humour, if not 
| also of logic. — 


IT have before me a report, of a 4 conversionist 


‘meeting at which the Vicar gave the following 


“very practical reasons for encouraging the 


was at Spitaifelds I never SAW a drunken Jew. 


_ Pherefore (!) we should take every opportunity. 


of pointing out to them the truth of God.” 


At an anniversary meeting of the London 
mere Society for Promoting Christianity among the 


Jews, the Bishop of Chelmsford backed up his 


 gppeal for donations by saying—I quote from the 

. Official report in “The Jewish Missionary Intelli-_ 
gence” *—that “there were no better citizens 

_ than among the Jewish race. They were sober. 

They were dependable. 

once said to me: ‘Ifever I have a contract which 

: ‘must ‘be fulfilled by a certain given time I always 

gend it. to my Jewish factory. 

‘master when it is done, I send it to the Gentile 

one.’ Then, again,” he continues, “think of the 

ies ‘wonderful © care the Jews have of their own 

ghildren. 

eath-rate among Jews in the East. End is very 

[auch than among their neighbours. 

they do look after their poorer brethren as well | 

pay their. poor rate. Jews are loyal 

‘How true it is that we in 
~ Europe and in England have down the ages. 


received at their hands something. beyond value.” 
ane so he goes on in support of a resolution beg- 


‘I suppose you know that the infantile 


) * The copy. of the Journal in question was given 
tee to me by.a Jewish soldier in hospital. 
be read it a lady Visitor. 


“ORTHODOXY AS 


= ‘be guided by emotion father than by ascertained — 


facts. seems to me that anti-Reform bias 


may claim the palm in acting on the principle: 
_ if facts do not agree, so much the worsé for the 
facts. 
Historically Considered,” which appeared 
the Hebrew Union College. Monthly, April, 1920, 
mar quoted Pérez Smolensky,. the brilliant Hebrew | 
. novelist and essayist, who, in his “Am Olam,” a 
. @lassic of the early Zionist literature (Ha-Shahar, 
JEL, 669, Vienna, 1872, afterwards republished in © 
-. book form), roundly denounces Moses Mendelssohn 
for denying that the Jews are a nation. For this 


In my essay, “The Jewish Reform Move- 


allegation Smolensky fails to bring any proof from | 


 Mendelssohn’s writings, while I could shcw that 


Mendelssohn not only often speaks of the Jews — 
509, 639), 


‘a national bond uniting all Jews (ib. 669). Even 


_ this Herz Homberg, the most typical representa- 
of the post-Mendelssohnian rationalistic 
gehool, calls his catechism : 
Religioes-Moralisches Lebrbuch fuer die J ugend 

Israelitischer Nation ” (1810). 
Similarly biased was the late Rabbi Dr. M. 
s statement, made in the JewisH CHRONICLE, 
_ April 22nd, 1921, p. 16, that “so-called Jewish — 
weformers in the beginning of the nineteenth 
gentury..used. the term 
}ies the’ resolution of the “Organisation of 
_.. Observant Traditional Jews in Great Britain,” 


“Bne Zion. Ein 


‘orthodox’ contemp: 
This piece of history probably under- 


formed December 28th, 1919, which voted against 
This is, 


to entangle it.” 
translations of Isaiah supplemented by material 
Wares. 
home... 
open to the conversionists without travelling 
- expenses is ignored is left a Christian. mystery.” 
 §ome of the communal leaders may think it 
wise to ignore the activities of the conversionists. — 
- But I venture to suggest that there are directions. 


“They are sober,” he 


the while 


An employer of labour 


It it does not: 


Again, 


He had been one 


‘PROFESSOR. DR. 


thought of that 


ging for special donations to help & movement 
- whose aim ” to destroy the house and faith of 
Israel, 


The argument is surely diticult a us to 


follow, but the attempt to kill by kindness is no 


less insidious than are some of the older methods. 
. In “The Voice of Jerusalem,” Mr. Israel — 
Zangwill has one or two sentences in which he 
well sums up the conversionists. 


“They are,” 

he says, “spiritual spiders in wait for the Jewish 
soul, spinning a wicked web of textual sophistry 
Their efforts consist in “ mis- 


Christianity should begin at 
Why the immense fold lying 


in which their attempts. should pe and can be 


combatted. 


Not the of stich efforts lies, I 


think in the publication of cheap.or even free | 
pamphlets which will help the teachers and 


parents and children to know the essential facts 


in regard to Judaism and Christianity. We need 
an Anglo-Jewish Publication Society for the- 
specific purpose of circulating booklets and — 


pamphlets and all aspects of Jewish thought, 


But the “textual sophistry ” of the conversionists 
‘should be combated by pamphiets containing in 
simple form the essential facts given in some 
of the Rev. Gerald Friedlander’s works, in Mr. | 
“Paul. Goodman’ 


“The: Synagogue and the 


Church,” in the late Chief Rabbi's series of 
germons on the so-called Christological passages 
_ of the Old Testament, in the 51st chapter of Dr. | 
Mendes’ “The Jewish Religion Ethically Pre- 
sented, and in Mr. C. Vane Smith's. 
Bible and its Theology” (Longmans, 1901)-an 
excellent non- Jewish book showing how the 
Christological passages of the Old Testament 
were adapted or “accommodated” in the New. 
Testament... 
Phe true ‘Christian will: ‘certainly protest. 
against. the methods and even the aims of the 
In America a year ago, a meet- — 
ing was held between the representatives 


conversionists. 


his source. 


Tt is my object to ada aitew more references 
. on this interesting point, repeating what I said 
in Ozar Israel that the’first reference which I 


‘found to the application of the term’ orthodoxy 


~ to Jewish conditions is found in a lettér of Daniel : 


-Chodowicki, the famous engraver, to whom we 


1893). 


demanded. 


The best): proof that nobody. arthiodox 
camps had any objection to the term orthodox 
is the fact that Israel Hildesheimer (1820-1899), _ 
of whom more will be said later, founded in | 
1872 a “Rabbinerseminar fuer das Orthodoxe 
Judenthum,” 
_ show when the epithet “orthodox” was omitted, — 
- gurely not because it was considered opprobricus 


as the annual reports until 1833 


but solely because it suggested —just as Dr. 


‘Jung fears—the acknowledgement of Rich- 


tungen” in Judaism. So little was this fear 
Samson Raphael Hirsch 
(1808-1888), the real founder of 


Orthodoxy, organised in the last year 


of his life the still existing ‘‘ Freie Vereinigung 


fuer die Interessen des Orthodoxen Judenthums.” 


In a propaganda meeting of this society, held in © 
1907, Jacob Rosenkeim; one of the leaders of the 
movement, defended the-term because adultera- 


tion had robbed. .Jadaism of its “Eindeutigkeit” 
(Jued. Presse, 1907, p. 372). 
Berlin Society is the Vienna “ Verein zur Wahrung 
‘Interessen des Orthodoxem Judenthums,” 


Moravia, 1864, and 
Hungary. 


An offshoot of the - 


and after a thoroughly. andcable and brotherly 


discussion a resolution was proclaimed to the | 
country condemning any attempt to seek to con- 
— members of one religion to another. | 
The spirit of such a resolution implies. a 
recognition of the fact that serviceable work can a 
be done both by Judaism and by its daughter 


religions, and that, whilst each re®gion should 


have freedom to pursue its own ideals of self- 
development, there shonld arise a brotherliness 


of action and a charity of feeling 
adherents of one faith and another. 
This charity of feeling should not, however, 


prevent the Jew from defending the citadel of his — 
faith. As Dr. Hermann Adler said in the first of 
the Course of Sermons already referred to (they 

: “Wemustdeplore ... 
the unceasing efforts made by men of misguided, 
misdirected zeal to win our brethren over to their. 

. the want of tolerance which prompts 

_ those ‘self. created dispensers of salvation te — 
imagine that we are temporally and — 
unless we abjure our religions... . We 
must grieve, grieve deeply . that the holiest 
- possessions of man, his faith and his conscience, 


ought to be reprinted) 


faith. 


should be made matters of barter and purchase,” 


And Dr. Adler's object in acquainting his hearers 
and readers with the true meaning of the Biblical — 

passages adduced by Christian theologians im 
support of the dogmas of their faith was Bi ; 
defence, and not for offence.” 
It. is true that we now have the English trans. 
lation of the Bible published by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, as well as othe: 
versions, in which many mistranslations have 
‘We not, therefore, have 
recourse to Bibles whose headlines falsify the 
text and mislead the unwary. But this is not 
The 


been amended. 


stifficient to counteract: activities ‘of the 


missionaries. 
Ten years have passed. ‘since Dr. ‘Salis’ 
Delshas appealed at the Ministers’ Conference 4 
for the formation of a Jewish organisation with 7 
the avowed object of frustrating the efforts ofthe - 4 
Possibly one of our existing 7% 
communal bodies may be equal tothe task. Inany = __ A 
case, some organisation should take the matter 
Tyenture for action. 


OPPROBRIOUS TE RM. 


GOTTHARD DEUTSCH. 


(VI. 6) with all quotations in a lecture ( Hebrew 
Standard,” without giving 


conversionists. 


in hand, 


‘the Dutch “Gueux” -or as a demonstration against ‘ 
“the Saddudees,” as the Talmud puts it. . 

I shall now give a few chronologically — 
arranged notes, from which it appears that the  “@ 
orthodox is used by the orthodox, without  @ 
owe: Mendelssohn’s portrait, about the end-of 
the 18th century. About the same time Moses _ 
Hirschel (Jew. Enc. VI., 419) afterwards a convert | 
- to Christianity, says in his application for a posi- — 
tion as teacher of the Wilhelmschule in Breslau 
(1790) that a teacher in such a-school could not | 
be orthodox (Monatsschrift £.G.u.W.d.J. 37, 336, 
‘He did not mean any insult, as the tone of. 
_his letter shows, but merely expresses in a brief 
“manner his conviction that education cannot 
be carried on in a manner in which the rabbis | 
of that time who condemned secular education 


lished in 1852: 


Lipschitz, 


Lipschitz, contributor. 


orthodoxes Judenthum). 
later. 


Judaism 


orthodox, was officially accepted when, through the 


Congress of 1868, the official breach was declared = 7 
between the two parties (see M. Ehrontheil, an 
orthodox: Rezeption und Orthodoxie. 
1892). 


Whe; bitterly oven the 


The champion of extreme Russian ortho- 


4 


| established in 1901, and in 1907 a Verein Ortho- 
_doxer Rabbiner Deutschlands” was founded. On 
of these occasions did any speaker claim 
‘that the was adopted defiantly like thatof. 


either misgiving or spite. A“ Monthly Orthodox 
Magazine,” Kos Yeshuot, was published in Liver- 
Fool, 1846. Lazar Horowitz, in Budapest, pub- 
“Altes und.Neues Judenthum 
Briefen eines Orthodoxen.” Heisprobably 
the author of notes on McCaul’s “Old Paths” in 
Literaturblatt, Orient, 485. 
published in 1864, in ‘Vienna, a sermon, “Die 
-Orthodoxie ist das einzig wahre Judenthum.” 
believe him to be identical with Hermann 
R. Hirsch’s 
_ Jeschurun, who ‘was rabbi in Butschowitz, 7 
‘in 1883 in Vasarhely, @ 
Israel Hildesheimer, certainly nob 
the man who would mock at orthodoxy, 
who would be ashamed to say so, were he to 7m 
use the term in defiance of mocking reformers, ~~ 
‘divides Hungarian Jews into Hasidim and those 
who profess genuine orthodox Judaism (echtes =@ 
This he wrote while 
rabbi in Eisenstadt, 1866, when he was attacked “9 
by the Hungarian orthodox, as I shall pointout § @ 
| Another unimpeachable witness is the 
American pioneer of orthodoxy, Isaac Leeser _ 
(1806-1868) who says in 1867: “We know only 
., . though we do not hesitate to say, 
as things are now, we are with those who arg 
called orthodox” (Occident, 25,226). | 
In Hungary, where the conditions must have 
been well known to Dr. Jung, the signification, 
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Gloniats, R, of Poltava, 
published in 1910 a Hebrew weekly, “ Ha-Modi’a, 
"Itton Orthodoxi.” 

published in 1913 his pamphlet, “Why I am 
I do not- have it at hand’now, 
am positive he did not answer the question with 
_ the statement that he wished to show his con- 
tempt for the taunt of the reformers. The 
strongest argument is to follow. “Der Israelit,” 


Orthodox.” 


stitute “Gesetzestren” for it. 
objection came from the late Prof. A. Berliner 
(1833-1915), who claimed, not that it had been 
invented for the sake of degrading it, but that it 
- implied the recognition of a liberal Judaism as_ 
possible (“Der Israelit,” 1906, No. 1, p. 6, and No. 
More significant still is an editorial of | 
‘ the same paper. on a convention of the “ Freie 
‘Vereinigung,” held in 1908, when the writer says: 

~ Here all were united who “proudly proclaim 


York said 
-meeds strong men to-day” (‘Hebrew Standard,” 
It. seems that only within 
the last ten years orthodox organisations began 
“fo. object to this label for @ reason which is not 
. Clear to me, because if it were on the ground that 


. Jan, 18. 1907, p. 8). 


| traditionell gesetzestreu. 
.. flage in it.” 


“THE: JEWISH: CHRONICLE SUPPLEMENT 


Aveust 26, 1921 


The Rey. D. Wasserzug 


founded by Mareus Lehmann (1830-1890) in 


.  Mayence as “Centralorgan fuer das Ortho- 
 doxe Judenthum,” 


maintains the 
upheld it against various attempts to . sub- 


themselves: orthodox, for this word does not mean 
to us reactionary and petrified ideas, but true 


_ Jewish life.” (Der Isr. 1908, No. 2, p.1). Another 
_ witness whose intentions cannot be mistaken is 
the late Rev. Meldola de Sola, of Montreal, who — 


at the inauguration of Rabbi Joseph M. Asher in 
orthodox Jewish ministry 


qualifying Judaism meant a concession to other 


 *Richtungen,” the same argument would hold 
good in the case of “observant” or “ traditional” 
_ which was adopted by the latest orthodox organi- 
= j.| sation, the “Agudat Israel.” At the constitu- 
convention, May 28, 1912, the “traditionell 
|. Gesetzestren” won overthe “orthodox,” proposed 
by the Hungarians. (Der Isr. 1912, No, 22), 
‘Pappenheim, also a strong anti-Zionist and 
opponent of the Mizrachi, said in his report of the 
| orthodox is 
the most term of what we wish to be; 
| 
Jews’” (“Qest. Wochenschrits,* 1912, 376), Bo 
said Rabbi Seligman Meyer, of Ratisbon in his 
“Deutsche Isr. Zeitung” on the same occasion 


convention to a Vienna audience : 


therefore, ghall remain 


‘ orthodox 


(912, No. 23): “I like orthodox better than 


title and 


The strongest 


for orthodox 


Wolt 


There is no camou- 
| The strongest objection that I 
found came from Rabbi Maier Perl, of Nagy 
Karoly, Hungary (died 1893), who, e 


‘was suggestive of Christianity (Allg. Zeitung. 


‘des Judenthums,;” 1861, p. 882. 


- Tcome to the by far more ecient point in 
Dr. Jung's argument against the use of the term 


orthodoxy: “Our religion knows of no Judaisms, — 
Mosaic, Prophetic, Rabbinic, Orthodox or Reform. 

There is only one Judaism and non-Judaism. © 
Reform Judaism is necative Judaism.” | 
the quotation in full ‘because I wish to make it a 
point not to defend Reform, although the-state-_ 
ment as it stands reminds me of the reply of a 
bishop in’ a disestablishment debate to the 
question: what is ‘orthodoxy? 


is my doxy } your doxy is heterodoxy.” 


I had promised to discuss the attitude of | 
Israel Hildesheimer, the founder of tho rabbinical 
Judaism, who probably 
would have been conceded by’ Dr, Jung to that 
—unadjectived orthodoxy which is simply Juda- 


ism, He condemned the Breslau school, which 


Was certainly; as far as practice goes, more 
‘orthodox than the 
‘Seminary; he disowned every student who. 
_-@asociated with the students of the Breslau 
School, and would not sign the declaration of 


New York. Theological 


German rabbis on rabbinical ethics against anti- 


‘Semitic charges, not: because he had any objec: 


tion to the text, but simply because he would not 


put his signature next to thatof arepresentative of — 
_ the Bretlau School (“Der Israelit,” 1902, p. 1899), 
So Hildesheimer’s doxy is orthodoxy, Zechariah 


Frankel's isheterodoxy. Now it happened thatin 


_-@ trial for the defamation of Jndaism (this is no 
- misprint) for which the Vienna clerical agitator, 
Sebastian Brunner was responsible (see my 
on Graetz, 
Lazar Horwitz (1804- 1868), a lineal descendant of 
‘the famous Frankfort rabbi, Phineas Horwitz, 
- Hafla-ab, had testified in court that the belief 
ina personal Messiah, while he held it, 
a disputed dogma in Judaism. Hildesheimer 
denonaneed this orthodox rabbi, 
Moses Sofer, a8 an infidel, and issued a circular 
letter to mumerous rabbis, 
: signature to a public statement that Horwitz had 
betrayed’ Judaism (Allg. Zeitg.. d. Judent.”. 
So again Hildesheimer’ 8. doxy: is 
| orthodoxy, Horwitz’s is heterodoxy. 


1918), the Vienna: rabbi, 


1864, passim). 


numerous rabbis to whom his doxy was 


heterodoxy. First of all was the Hasidic sec- 


tion in northern Hungary which Hildesheimer, 


in a letter previously. quoted, places in contrast — 
with “genuine orthodoxy,” 
evidently. 
. thinking of the Greek Catholic Church, declared 
Rimself opposed to the term orthodox, because it 


the Judaism, represented by the 


OF THE 


David Pinski. in. 


TpMPTATIONS,” 


They do not, 


— glimpses of curious and inaccessible regions of 


dlement. 


: a Jewish mentality and environment. 


that the characters drawn are Jews and Jewesses 


in diffexent ages and under diffcrent conditions, . 
' But the temptations they have to face are those. 
* which beset men and women as men and women, 
irrespective of race, religion or speech. 
“human element does not, of course, exclude the. 
Jewish element, but the Jewish element in Pinski. 

; fe only faintly stressed with distinction, recog- 
ition or separation from the general fwman 
“Temptations,” clearly betrays the . 

me6=—s influence of the world without, by which Pinski 


ovidently been affected in hin. attempt 


by David Pinski (Allen Jewish life from within, rather 
 gnd Unwin), is.a collection of stories originally. 
. . written in Yiddish, and now translated into. 
by Dr. Isaac Goldberg. Dr. Goldberg 
contributes an illuminating introduction, in which 
he acts asa penetrating delineator of Pinski’s | 
art and as a sympathetic and enthusiastic inter- 
preter of Pinski’s individuality, 
a On the whole, these stories, in their cumula- 
. tive effect, do not, with any warked prominence, 
disclose specific phases of Jewish life. They do. 
mot, in any special degree, reveal peculiar traits 
or local atmosphere and colour. 

with any wide measure of abandon, give intimate. 


It is true 


By ‘TRE Rev. LEVY, 


movement from inwards, the specific Yiddish . 


type, to cutwards, the wider and breader sphere - 
of human discourse and the universality ot nomen 
appeal. | 
oe Pinski’s stories ‘of ancient days, seeking. te. 
provide sequels to or amplifications of episodes — 
in Biblical or Talmudic times, have a strong and 
ae pronounced modern touch, and hardly suggest or. 
_ reflect the outlook of the age and place in which 
‘the incidents are set. We may forgive: their. 
excessive detail and minute extension, in com- 
parison with the brevity of Talmudic legend. We | 
cannot help regretting Pinski’s too fond and fre. 


quent weakness for the frankest exposition of the 


lurid and erotic strain in psycho-analysis. Weare _ 
convinced that he could often have shown better 


taste and judgment by a wiser reticence. 


resignation when ‘bereft of her two sons, and: 
mistress of a rare self-control and resource in . 
soling her husband in their united loss and.serrow, | 
Triumphant in the,test of her virtue, discovering. 
that her husband had connived in setting the. 
‘ordeal, and bitterly resenting the implied weak- 
his faith in nae loyalty, Pineai makes her. 


I give the cavalry and artillery of Satan.” 3 
far as to say that such men as Hildesheimer _ 
are Satan’s vanguard, because the evil one 
knows well if a pious Jewish father sees — 
how secular education leads to apostasy, he > 
“Orthodoxy, sir, | 


supporter in his son-in-law, . 
‘Schlesinger (born in Presburg, 1838, and, as far — 
as I know, still living in Jerusalem), the authorot 
the anonymous pam phlets : 
.(?), 1864, and “El Ha—’Adarim.” Presburg, 1863, 


given. 


-xxi., 215, 1915). 


disciple of 


asking for. their 


It happened that. Hungary; where Hildes- 


officiated from 1858 to 1869, had 


Then. there was 
school. 
of Presburg, still maintaining the. traditions of 

the remarkable leader of men, moter 


‘BOOK 


Jereham Diskin,. 


- down te us in tradition. 


In “Beruriah ” we canzot reconcile the ending 
with the well-known character of the wife.of . 
Rabbi Meir. She. was a woman capable of pious . 


1839), who was Rabbi there for thirty-three 

This faction ignored Hildesheimer, not consider. _ 
ing it politic to attack him, but his doxy was not 
_ their doxy. Then came the extreme wing of tha 


Moses Sofer school, with its leading exponent, a es 
Hillel. Lichtenstein (1815-1891), who calls Hilde. — 


sheimer “a troubler of Israel, an abomination, 


would not allow his son to go to a secular 


school, but Satan whispers to him: see, here is _ 
a doctor of philosophy who goes to the Mikvah 

every Friday and grows “Peot.” | 
not your gon also study Greek, and yetremaina 
(Teshubet Bet Hillel, p, 10, 11, 14a, 
Hillel found an energetic — 
Akiba. Joxeph 


Why should 


Yeed 
51, Szatmar, 1908). 


who condemns all modernism from primary 


despised by his neighbours (Ex. 1, 12). 


‘seek sovenge in. suicide. But. we: fit 
Such a. dénouement either with the Jewish: 
-emphatic:teaching on the sanctity ofhumanilife j= 
or with Beruriah’s.own temmperamentashande@ j= 
Pinski hag here-takem: 

over into his Yiddish art adevice more in keeping 
with a modern love tragedy, whether in imaginas ae 
tive.drama or fiction or reallife. 

the story of a Socialist 
workman, who, through marriage, becomes: @ 
- Capitalist employer, is written with fine irony: 


Again, “ Drabkin,” 


and subtle understanding. But closely examined, 


as indicated in the sub-title, “Drabkin,” is ‘a. 
But it is-not,in ite 
@ssence, a study.of Jewish 
Judging, then; from. this volume, 

possesses this peculiar interestin modern Yiddish: 
literature, that while he uses the Yiddishlanguage: 

ashis medium of expression, theedifice ofhisart; 
does not totter or fall. by the withdrawal of ite 
_ Yiddish elements. Dr. Goldberg has, therefore... 
rendered Pinski.a great: service by translating: 
“Temptations,” into English; and ‘thus giving a; 
wider public an agreeable opportunity of sharing: 

the delight in the general human interest, which 
these stories have already afforded many readers. eps 
within the narrower hounds. of 


novelette of proletarian lite,” 


literature. 


He goes so 


Ibti,” Stettim 


secular education to grammatically correct 

speech, on the ground that it is the duty 
of every Jew to act so that he shall be 
Tohim 
algo Hildesheimer is the most dangerous enemy 
true orthodoxy (see: Hildesheimer’sdefencein 
“Der Israelit,” 1866, p. 871, and 1867, pp. 15,.87).: 
 ‘Hildesheimmer had aroused his indignation by the 
treasonous act. of indorsing aa orphan asylum in | 
Jerusalem where secular instruction was tobe 
(Kol Nehi Mi-Zion, Jerusalem, 1872, see; 
Luncz, Luah Erez Israel, xvii., 9, 1911, and. 
Another pamphlet of Schlee 

| singer’ s, Bet Joseph Hadash, Jerusalem, 1874, 
was placed on the index even by therabbisof 
Jerusalem because the author declared polygamy 
permitted (Lunez,. ‘Tuah, xx. -xxi., 215, 
These quotations have; believe, tally 
demonstrated that the assertion that ‘thereis 
only one Judaism and non-Judaism” requiresthe 
‘qualification that-in his opinion his Judaismis 

_ the only Judaism, for to Akiba Joseph Schlesinger — 

‘Hildesheimer’ s-Judaism is apostasy, to Hildey 
-sheimer Lazar Horwitz’s Judaism is treason,and 
to 8. R. Hirsch Frankel’s Judaism isrankheresy, = 
Eyen the re-establishment of the Sanhedrin at 
Jerusalem, with A. I. Kook and Jacob Meir as: 
presidents (March 10, 1921) has evoked a protest. 
from. Rabbis Hayyim Sonnenfeld and Isaac 
who. declared they. world 
“never recognise it, and so, eveain Zion; whence 
shall forth the there is more than 
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PALESTINE RevistreD, by Israel Cohen 
by the Rey. A. Cohen, M.A; iv.-vi. 


PALESTIN 


MY SCHOLARS. ) 


“Little children, shall I tell you ot the land dot | 


Palestine ‘ 


Ocean, river, mountain, valley, oak and cedar, 


firand pine— 


“Sun and earth and mighty shadows ot a 


‘off long ago, 


-Teeming with. two thousand harvests, hid 


from alien and foe— 

Sun and earth, and mighty. shadows: and the 
brooding of a Past 
And the mulb'rries 
God s abroad upon the blast! 


‘Little children, have never ‘seen our. land 


Palestine ; 


Never sipped its milk. and 


‘gleaned its ruddy Vie; 
clomb~ its lofty ‘mountains, 


mocked its hurryi ing sky; 


_ Never pleasured o’er_ its meadows, never | 


plucked its feathered. rye ; 


-Spurning with. naked leap, I {tangled 


ne'er her ocean’s hair. 
—Ob to see thee as ‘see. thee 
| -eestacies, of prayer! | 


told me who have been there | We, say, have into vainly ; vainly 


death has overswept 


All the starr- ed life ‘Sharon where our We. are dying—nay, are dead: and they rise in 


roses loved and slept 


And they tell me—those who’ ve been | there— 


that a desolating hand — 


the pregnant womb of Zion pours the 


barren seeds of sand; 


‘the’ once’ fair land of Zion and 


germinates disease, 


| While her soul is starved for tidings of her 


children ¢ or er the seas! 


Little ao weep for our 


of Palestine! 


Homeward bound ‘her. sons are -thronging, 


- back to cedar, fir and pine! 


murm’ring: hoarsel 


We, know the Jesus born, a “mortal 1 man 


SON Ww Ve, they say, like wax are melting, who still | 
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THE Mrsstanic IDEA IN. DAISM, 
Rabbi Dr. B. Salomon | 


SoMr NoTES ON A SUGGESTE D de WISH 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, by. Hugh Harris . Vii. -viil, 


-vii. 


BOOK OF THE MonTH, » by the Rev. 7 


8. M. A. ville 


"THREE ‘POEMS. 
GOLLER.” 


above the daunted sand! 


Burope’ screaming Hell 
Ded by poices, 
‘Zion’ dell ! 


‘THE Jew ETERNAL. 


“wax we melt away, 


Spain’s Auto- da-fé, 


lived to see: Ivandom free— 


_ leaves forget the tree! 


of mortal maid, 
human soul and i? dismayed, 
grip the mask off-torn— 


bleeding tread the thorn! 


"eumber still their earth. 
solemn mirth, 
corpse they sweat to draw— 


earth may Law! 


Bring me & measure ot Carmel wine, 
Carmel wine of the hills of mine! 
Rich with the treasure of Palestine : 
Palestine dear land of mine! 

Carmel wine, thou 80 fine, 


| | Sound of ae and. axe and ‘ploughshare | 
breaks the death on every hand! 
Mouth: and eyes and crown of ‘Zion gleam | 


From the slimy swamps of murder, out t of | | 


Jews are’ turning back to 


Jews! say the is shining, and like 
w @, who. spurned the Saxon, Cock: sneered at 
Conquered Hellen’ braggart: hordes, and | 


Sea: | Jews! they say the Sun is shining, and the 
never 


WwW ey. who ‘scorned the word that bow ed the 


We, whose witness has at last with closing © | 


Greet the coffin. with their while the 


Builds a throne and builds a temple, whither 


Of Palestine thou ichot- divine, 

In my cup come bubble, 

In my cup come bubble, ee 
In my cup come bubble and: shrine t ae 


who lodged i in 


townd 


Who bearded the. Pharo and dared to dety him 
Leader gigantic | | 
Who pleaded to hear DN bx 
J 


So bring me a measure ‘of Car wine, etc. 

Captain 

pene 

Heroes and Kings all. 


So bring me a measure of Car met wine, ete. 


townd 
and 


All Jews that lived ever 


‘So bring me a measure of Carmel wine, ete. 


Herzl, ‘Wolfsohn, Sokolow 

Leaders. and Chiefs all 

Zo all the good | 

towns | 

 Weiber und inder 

Fill up the goblets and fling bight the rhyme, 


So bring me a measure of Carmel wine, , ete. 
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A RATIONALE. OF ANTI-SEMITISM. 


“The Gentile. is us Sows: 


from two opposite points of view, the mystical and — 


_ the rational. . There are many of us who consider 
him, to put it briefly, as “ Other.” He is por- 
 tentous, something inexplicable. He produces 
_ the same sort of effect as a Guardsman upon Ouida, 
conversely, the transcendental feminine ”’ 

upon’ the more misty-minded ‘among our male 
novelists. He cannot be argued about. 
only be hated or loved or (it must be confessed) 


flattered. Only one Gentile within recent history 
has been considered by this type of mind as con-_ 


stituted of flesh and blood similar to our own, this. 
being the late-lamented. monarch, Queen Victoria. 
‘Why that is so it.is entirely beyond my power to 


~~ -peatedly observed, and of which I can produce 
testame atary evidence. It is said of her that she’ 
had a “Viddish herz’ 


elected into the fold. Her processes, spiritual, 


mental, physical, are accepted as identical with our 


own. But the rést of her: exalted, family, her sub- 


jects, and their present posterity, are as 


to them as the nature of the electron. 


But I must not lay too much stress on this point fs 
Fortunately, the rational point of view. 
exists alongside of it, often i in the same mind during 
From this vantage it is. 


its more lucid interv als. 
understood that no dim gulf, unbridgeable, un- 


sounded, exists between Jew and. Gentile. Of 
course, the obvi ious and often enormons differences 3 

_ are perceiv ed. How can it be else, the question 
is asked? For all that it counts. —and that may be 


_ much or little according to equally tenable philo- 
ne sophies—there is the primary ethnical distinction. 


There is the violent divergence between their racial - 


traditions and histories, reaching down to the roots 


of human record. There are the powerful factors 


of environment. distinguishing them early and, 
usually, late. 


ignominious abasement. It is held by this type of 


- Jew that, surprisingly, the Gentile hath hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions, no 


‘different: from his own; that if he is. pricked be. 
-. bleeds and if tickled, laughs—s discovery, all this, 
_ Jess simple than it sounds. 
 eannot. refrain from recalling an. incident I wit- 
-- nessed in-the East End recently. A miserable and 


= decrepit old Chinese was shuffling by when suddenly 
a Shrill chofus greeted: him from half-a-dozen little 


Jewish boys and girls. “ Ching, Ching, Chinaman,” 
they shrieked, ‘kept a little shop!” 
forward and twitched his blue slops. Another 


2 ~ flung stones. The hapless man slunk down a 
The pleasing little group turned round. 
“ Who killed Christ ?” three or. 


~passage. 
to face Nemesis. 
four heavy young men demanded impatiently, with 
an accompaniment of the usual gesture. Gentile 


had linked hands with Gentile across the globe. : 


- But the J ew had done first pricking. aad drawn 


“Now in the same way ‘the Gentile 1 re- 


gards the Jew; either mystically, like Mr. G. K. 


1. 


_. Two months after thé historic decision of the 
- Peace Conference at San Remo that a National — 
~ Home for the Jewish People shall be created in 
| Palestine, I visited the Holy Land for the first — 
- time. It was still described and treated as “ occu- 


pied enemy territory,” though no enemy of any 


sa consequence could anywhere be seen. It was of the civil government. 
under the administration of G.H.Q. at Cairo, whence — 
dozens of “‘ red tabs"’ travelled daily in a com- 


fortable dining-car across canal and desert to 


Jerusalem. The mere civilian needed a military 
permit to enter the country, and he had to show an 
“unblemished record and weighty reasons, and then 


He can 


Tt is merely a phenomenon I have re-— 


and. immediately she is 


who are unswervingly hostile to all categories of 


And yet despite all these considera- 
tions it is held by the rationalists that essentially . 
the human resemblances between the products of 
different. races and environments are’ more funda- 
- mental than their differences ; that the Gentile may 
_ be considered in aequo campo, neither from some — 
height of particularist derision nor from some cave. 
of dispersions and pogroms. 
-single-hearted a foe of those he. considered his 


In this connection I 


One 


wait pene weeks in tantalising suspense, befor 


for the crime of self-defence. I saw the Jewish 


BY GOLDING. 


| or like the more 

‘man in the street whom Mr. Chesterton begins to — 
depress and irritate. And both of these attitudes 
resolve themselves respectively into anti-semitism — 


and pro-semitism, with a preponderance, it will be 


admitted, in favour of the former. That pro- | 


semitism exists, fortunately, need not detain us ; 
we have but to turn over the files of large sections 


ot the nonconformist press, or to consult the — 
fictional Jews of Charles Reade or George Eliot ; | 
and, more satisfactory than either, surely, to reflect % 


on our own experience (with an eye, for the moment, 


carefully closed to the dark patches), to be re-- 
assured, we hardly ever produce 
 semitism,” a mere vague indifferentism such, say, 
‘as the mention of a Greek will produce in the bosom 
_of a Portuguese, is at once our glory and our despair. — 


neut TO- 


Now our concern at the present moment is not 
this mystic anti-semitism. If anti-semitism is an 


“intuition anda revelation toa man, we must 
merely beware of him, in the same way as chorus: 
girls who are so unfortunate as to possess red hair - 


and freckles must give a wide berth to managers 


chorus girls outside the brunette. _Her red hair 


need not, I understand, present an. insuperable - 
difficulty to the chorus girl thus. unfortunately 
endowed, but her freckles). . ... . 2 So 


too, with our friend, Mr. Cohen ; he wishes to: _semites in London are the rendezvous of the more. 


Tf the Russian’ 
ballet fails, it is here that they will most probably | 
seek their relatives and friends. 
: considered by no means a nefarious fact. 
least their presence will annihilate those species 
_of anti-semitism which are based on ignorance or 
upon unfortunate and even less representative: 
specimens of their race. 
and admit that the most valuable pro-Jewish propa- 
ganda is often carried on by the professional anti- — 

We have only to instance “ Plain English” _ 

and the virtuous efforts of Lord Alfred Douglas. 


- endear himself.to our mystical anti -semite, he may. 
. resolve himself into Mr. du Cane, he may send him- -. 


self to. Eton to proceed thence to Magdalen ; but. 
that faintest. of nasal curv atures, that. irreducible 
minimum of racial manheriam 


_ The history of anti-semitism is largely the lament- 
able history of this my stical instinct and has 
been dealt with by pens far more erudite than mine. . 


Rational anti-semitism (and it is my purpose to 


. show that, looking facts squarely i in the face, there 
is such a thing as rat ional anti-semitism, or rather— sa 


and it is not the same thing—a rationale of anti- 
semitism) has had far less opportunity of exercising | 
itself in the past, for the simple reason that never, 


until recent centuries, have Jew and Gentile mingled 


so freely together. . It is the mystical variety of 
this unhappy sentiment which has been the cause 
Torquemada was as. 


country’s enemies as Judas Maccabaeus. The other 


| complications the philosophers have tried to resolve 
—jealousy, fear and dislike for the foreigner and 


the rest—no doubt have played their part. But 
predominantly in history Jewish persecution was . 


the same sort of innate and pernicious stupidity 


(if this i is not too strenuous a translation of the term 


“mystic ” I have too persistently been using) as 
- other survivals from the common bestial tradition 
of the adolescent world. It is a sentiment which — 
is explicable in the breasts of our dispossessed — 
_ Russian monarchists, for these belong to an arrested 
type of mentality and civilisation, and they must — 
be considered therefore the spiritual contemporaries _ 
_ of the medieval darkness. Their mental processes 


may be studied in “The American Hebrew” for 
August 12th, 1921. It reads somewhat belatedly 


~ however, in the peroration to the final “is ial of 
_ Mr. Chesterton’s, “ The New Jerusalem.” 


“We can only salute as it passes,” he murmurs 


PALESTINE. REVISITED. 


BY ISRAEL COHEN. 


he obtained the precious pass. 
‘Within the Promised Land there brooded an air 


stagnation and. suppressed nervousness, tem-- 


pered by a note of expectancy, for trade and com- 


merce were paralysed by the military edict. for- 


bidding all land transactions pending the creation 
The only .event that 
had ruffled the serene and solemn calm of the Sacred. 
City was the violent assault made by the Arabs, 


in celebration of their Nebi Musa festival, upon the — 
Jews, an outrage that cost six of them their lives 


and caused the imprisonment of eighteen others 


_. the Devil, is at fault. . 


-Semites, 


2 personal and other grounds. 
there, that is to say, a rationale of anti-semitism ? 
That there is, is my contention, and its elucidation — 
my task. Sometimes we cannot help ourselves, 
‘Sometimes we cannot help ourselves, 
and, emphatically, should not. It is the behaviour 
of the poor boy in the elementary school, the rich 
youth at the ’Varsity, the carpenter in his work- 
shop, the mantle- maker in Leicester Square, we . 
It is possible I may involve myself — 
certain amount of obloquy. ‘There are greater 
- embarrassments my kinsmen are being called on — 

to endure i in the Ukraine. 


and should. 


must examine. 


the knowing a: last that there must be i in 
something mystical as well as mysterious ; that. 
whether in the sense of the sorrows of Christ or of the 
sorrows of Cain, he must by, he belongs fo 
God. 


It all reads very prettily, and ‘the picture of Mr, 


Chesterton saluting us from the kerb of Fleet” : 


Street raises a devout tear. 


We must clearly understand that much of our 
stunt, and 
* professional anti-semitism ” ought perhaps to pro- 

‘vide a third sub-section. | 


‘mystical ” anti-semitism is business, a 


sidered the leader of the professionals, 


him such an expense of energy for the mere love 


_of the thing—or, to be more accurate, for the mere 
hate of the thing. I recall a witty remark of 
Philip Guedalla’s : 
professional Frenchman, in France e 
In both, we may conclude, he isa 
‘This brand of hostility, 
I think, is far the least formidable of our enemies. _ 
- For mystical anti-semitism, God, or if you will,” 
For rational anti-semitism — 
we ourselves, in the nature of the case, are at fault, — 
‘Professional anti-semitism is so easily traceable to 
its sources that it presents slight difficulty. It is 


“In England Mr. Belloc is. 


Englishman.” 
professional anti-semite. 


a fact that the salons of the professional anti- 


able among the younger Jews. 


We might go a step farther 


The suggestion has been made-——and, who knows, 


perhaps it is founded on fact——that “Plain English” 
is the most diabolic of all the weapons in the hands _ 
_of the Jews for the attainment of world- ‘supremacy. 
We have therefore narrowed down the issue. We — 
find ourselves faced with a perfectly rational anti- 
 semitism. Let us be honest about it. 
objevtionable. 
Americans and: the Tahitians. 
accepted all along the existence of anti-semitism, — 
in opposition to those’ thinkers who have declared. 
Let us go 
We arouse a good deal of animosity ae 
Is it justified? Is 


it an illusion, a rumour, an accident. 
further. 


he continued. 


prisoners in their in the for- 
tress of Acre, watched over by British soldiers with 
fixed bayonets—a strange inauguration of the © 
Jewish National.Home.which. the British Govern-_ 
ment had promised to use its best endeavours 
‘But there was a note of stakes in the air. 
It could be felt from Dan to Beersheba, in the 
towns and villages, above all in the Jewish rural 
colonies, and even in the mouldy cells of the medi- — 


eval fortress of Acre. For within a few days the 
High Commissioner appointed by Great 


‘Mr, Belloc may be con: 
There is: 
. nothing of the amateur about Mr. Belloc ; not for 


‘And it must be 
‘At the. 


We are 
So too are the. ‘English. and the 
We have tacitly 


Britain | 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE ‘SUPPLEMENT 


- After the lapse of nine e months I was in Palestine 


once more. I had spent the interval in visiting 
nearly all the Jewish communities east of Suez,. 
from Bombay to Sourabaya, from Singapore to 
Harbin, from Yokohama to .Sydney, and from 
- Perth to Dunedin—expounding the significance of 
‘the San Remo decision and heralding the blessings _- 


of the British Mandate. And I returned to .see 
what changes had taken place. 
control of Egypt over’ Palestine had apparently 
ceased, that even the close link provided by the 
- convenient railway-bridge across the Suez Canal 
had been snapped, so that one had to walk across 
a floating wooden bridge, and that the ordinary 


visa at Kantara was the only permit required. 


But it was really an extraordinary visa, for it was 


written in three ,languages, English, Arabic, and — 
Therein I saw the first sign of the evolu. - 
__. tion of the Jewish National Home, for after nineteen — 


Hebrew. 


centuries. the language of King David had once 


again been invested with official dignity in the land 

And. that’ same sign, in the 

_ days that. followed, manifested itself in a multitude 
of forms throughout the country. Not only the . 


of its efflorescence. 


_ written, but the spoken word too prevailed every- 


where, for Hebrew had become living tongue in. 


Palestine even before the war.” But not until now 


_ did one find Hebrew names, inscriptions, and an- 
houncements printed and displayed so systematic- 
| ally and profusely, for wherever there was an English 


. or Arabic legend, there too was a Hebrew equiva- 


lent—in Government buildings and. on municipal 
otice- -hoards, in railway stations and post offices, 
in streets, shops, and hotels, and even on the primi- 
tive motor-bus (trarisformed from an army-lorry) 


_ which ran from the Post Office Square in Jerusalem. 
to Government House on the Mount of Olives. 


Even the postage-stamps and railway tickets bore. 
a Hebrew superscription, whilst the lengthy laundry 
bill of the Hotel Allenby contained the names of — 
the most fashionable and‘ recondite articles of 

‘underwear in the language of Isaiah. And if one - 


in Jerusalem one could find in the advertisement 


columns testimony enough to the -to- date 


IL. 


“The other most striking of progress, 
apart from the structural extensions and i improve- 
- ments at Ludd Junction, consisted in the groups — 


; of bronzed and brawny young Jews whom I met 


in different parts of the country engaged in various 
kinds of outdoor labour. 


They were the Haluzim, 
or pioneers, who had come from the lands of op- 


pression and outrage in Eastern Europe to help i in: 
They 


5 the upbuilding of their ancestral country. 
showed neither the bent back nor the hunted look 


conventionally assuciated with the children of the 

Ghetto. 

- stiffened in the wars they had fought for other 
nations, proclaimed them doughty builders . of 
their own National Home. 
had arrived during the last few months, most of 
after enduring the bitterest. hardships and 
overcoming the most perplexing obstacles, from 


Their sturdy. frames and fearless: gait, 


Some four thousand 


| ”” the shores of the Black Sea and the shambles of the 
_ Ukraine. 


for doctors and lawyers, dentists or engineers, their 


rectors of reactionary universities, and their in- . 
dividual ambitions all sacrificed the: of 


-patdonal restoration, 


Travelling towards Ladd, ‘the prowing 


‘s : junetion of Southern Palestine, I beheld from my 


_ carriage window the first big group of these Haluzim, . 
‘Many of them bared to the waist, working like — 
 navvies—though with greater diligence—at the 


making of a white stone road, one of the many roads 


wrought by them and their comrades during the 
preceding months. I saw these pioneers laying 
- railway line to the wine-growing colonies of Reho- 
“both and Petach Tikvah, setting up telephone poles ~ 
between Haifa and Ludd, excavating the famous 


pools of King Solomon for future reservoirs, and 


planting trees on the spacious summit of Mount 
_ Carmel. They lived simple and laborious lives, 


_ sleeping in huts and tents, and rising with the dawn, 
yet rejoicing in the hardness of their lot, which they 
Sweetened with snatches of song. 

Among some of the groups there were ites young 


- women and girls, robust and tanned, who shared 


I found that the 


‘families ; 


‘@ modern water supply. 


my sincere admiration. 


They were not workmen of.the common — 


order, for many of them had been students training _ fields of fruit trees, 


comforts. In. I met a young Jewish 


typist from Liverpool who chafed against the 
monotony of her daily work and longed to break 
stones for the roads, so that she might feel that she 


_ was indeed taking a part in the actual rebuilding 
of the New Judwa, Nor was her case unique. 


~The most impressive piece of - that the: 


pioneers had already accomplished was the creation 


of the little settlement at Dilb, half-an-hour’s drive 


from Jerusalem. Upon. my first visit I saw a score 


of young men and women removing stones. and 
pulling out weeds from a rather hilly and appar- 
ently intractable tract of land, bearing remains of 


terraces that were two and even three thousand 
years old. It was a tedious task, without a glimmer 


of promise. After nine months I found there an 
almost finished estate of nearly 250 acres, comprising 


‘all manner of cultivation, with the terraces rebuilt _ 
| The hills had 
been planted with 120,000 forest trees—casurinas, — 
There was ‘an 
acclimatisation garden containing a hundred varie- 
ties of fruit trees, amongst which predominated 
figs, peaches, apricots, cherries, plums, pears and 


according to their original design. 


pines, cypresses, and eucalyptus. 


apples, some thousands in all. There were also 


20,000 vines, including. the choicest types from 
France, Palermo, and California. 
further, a poultry and dairy farm, with 30 bee- 
hives and sixteen head of cattle, soon to be greatly 
- increased. All this had not been accomplished by - 
. the original group of twenty. 


And there was, 


For five months ten 
score pioneers had toiled at preparing the land for 


cultivation, constructing terraces, and building a 
road nearly a mile long; and now there was. a 
settlement group of forty ocer pying- five wooden 
barracks, and an afforestation: group of thirty 
oe living i in tents, Within two or three years the entire 
area of 1,100 acres, which belongs to the Jewish 
'- National Fund, will have. been reclaimed, settled, 
and afforested, providing a livelihood for 150- 
and, the agricultural colony once estab- 


| ae lished, there will grow up around it an urban settle- 
bought either of the two Hebrew dailies published 


ment, which ean be fashioned after the manner of 


cs garden city. The land has been leased for three 
- years to the settlers, and the cost of its cultivation 
and development has been covered by a loan from: 
the Zi ionist Commission, which, provided the esti-. 
' mated progress is made, they are expected to begin | 
‘repaying after the third year. 
7 The colonists themselves a 
| impression of healthy and happy pioneers, conscious — 
of the importance attaching to their. undertaking, 
and especially to its success. I visited them one. | 
- Friday afternoon, when they finished work earlier 
because of the incoming Sabbath, and as I stepped. 


into one of their barracks I was greeted by the wel- 


‘come fragrance of the delectable dishes baked in 
honour of the day of rést. 
from Jerusalem to inquire after the health of the 
_ settlers and to investigate the question of installing | 
The Agricultural Director 
of the Palestine Government was also there, and we | 
traversed a great deal of the plantation together, = 
The scene evoked his expert approval; it aroused | 
This infant village, nest- 
ling so pleasantly in a verdant valley, with its . 


symmetrical terraces of young vines and its orderly 


them in the future 


Commissioner drove the first train, was perhaps the 
most notable. But other public works were still 


in the stage of incubation. Engineers and architects... 
were putting their heads together and drawing up 
attractive plans for official inspection and approval ; 

but even the best-laid plans, one heard, would have — 
‘to tarry patiently for execution. 


designs for the construction of a harbour at J affa, 


where immigrants were roughly landed in native 
boats, and also for the much easier development _ 
of a port at Haifa, which was blessed with a com- 
‘modious bay, and destined to become the chief 


and scientists, 
for the realisation. of all these momentous and 


Some doctors had come. 


is the creation of youthful — 
7 pioneers who, until less: than a year ago, were pining ~ 
: ‘away in the dismal Ghettos of intolerant Poland. 
academic career cut shoft by the anti-Semitic. Within upace of Gane they have hapri- 
“ness and made the deserted plains of Judea smile 
again. And with the coming of myriads of their 
‘comrades from their ungrateful motherlands, what 


wealth of fruitful toil may they not opened | around 


from, the a the pioneers, "there 
but few signs of progress. The broad-gauge railway — 
from Jerusalem to Jaffa, along which the High 


There were — 


from day to day. 
geography of the Holy Land, which they did not 


huge engines brought Austria a 


factory could not be landed at Jaffa, and had tobe 


conveyed further to Haifa, whence they were after- 
wards transported southward by rail, . And then 
there were brilliant schemes for the abitlaation of | 
the Jordan waters for an electric power station and 


for irrigation—schemes that had been approved and 


glowingly commended by the most critical engineers — 
But so far no steps could be taken - 


lucrative projects, because of the lack of money. 


Palestine Administration intended: issuing @ 
. loan for some of these undertakings, but not until 
the terms of the British Mandate had received the _ 


seal and blessing of the Council of the League of 


Nations could the Government address itself 
needful measure. 


_ The dearth of dwellings v was the burden of many ey | 


a complaint upon my first visit ; upon my return. 


the complaints seemed more numerous and clamant. eis 
Houses were crowded, rents were high, settlers were — 


| multiplying, yet no attempt appeared to be made | 


to grapple with the growing problem. In various _ 
quarters of Jerusalem there were many half-finished 


| houses, without an upper floor, or without roof, — 
- windows or stairs, which had been begun before the _ 
war and then left derelict, to become the receptacle 
_ of refuse and the haunt of wandering cats, 
completion of these ‘houses. was suspended, either 
because the owners had been scattered by the war, — 


The 


or because theré was no money, or because no 


a building could be set up before it had passed a 


committee. that was charged with the erderly 


development of the city, and which seemed to reflect — - 
that, as Rome was not built in a day, Jerusalem — . 
But the principal 
stumbling: block was undoubtedly thelackofmoney. 
In other countries, if one possessed even halfofthe =. 
sum requisite for buying land or building a house =. 4 
one could borrow the other half upon reasonable —. 
terms from a bank. But in this country, wherein 

~ the Jewish National Home was to be built, 


need not be rebuilt in @ year. 


was as yet-no bank that could advance a mortgage. 


The capital of the Zionist Bank, which ignorant ae iv 
critics magnified beyond measure, was still very 
-small,. ‘and must be reserved for other important — 

things. 
investors in the protection of capital from taxation 
_ for the next few years—since it ‘was impossible to 
ascertain the wealth of Arab merchants and land-_ 
owners, and it would obviously be unfair to tax __ 
only the wealth of those who did not conceal it— 
there were still no tidings of an influx of gold. Of 


And even though a bait was held out to. 


men there was no dearth ; nay, there were hosts. 


that would gladly come in endless stream, but their 


coming was subject to careful selection. But as for 


money, that wherein Jews were fabled to be richer - 

than all ether people, it trickled through veryslowly. 
ands sparsely. And that was why so many grandiose 

conceptions, which must fire the imagination ofthe = @ 

sluggish, were still so remote from realisation. 

The Technical Institute at Haifa, though almost. = 

completed on the eve of the war, still remained as _ 


it was then, without doors or windows, the wind 


from the sea howling through the eorridors. and 


sending up clouds of dust. The Jewish National 


Library was tucked away in a little building with a — 

- little insignificant door, where the librarian com- 
plained that he had no money either for binding 
‘books or for making ‘shelves upon which to place _ 
them. And the University of Jerusalem, of which 


the foundation stones had been laid over three years — 


ago in a scene of impressive ceremonial, had not ie 
emerged an inch above the ground. Even the care 

_of the sick and the relief of the poor were crippled aan 
through ‘shortage of funds, and a Jewish 


in Jaffa had to be closed. eS 


we unalloyed: progress it was the activity of the 


schools, which hummed with the voices of young 


Israel, freely speaking the language of ancient Israel. — 
Love of learning, rather-than the typical diligence — 


of the modern pupil, was the quality that most = — 


distinguished the youthful students. They pro. | 
bably had fewer text-books than any other students 


in the world, for every subject was taught in — ig 


Hebrew; but there were still many subjects of 


which text-books in Hebrew had not yet been _ 
printed, and the teacher worked out his lessons = 
But there was one subject, the 


there 


“If there was any phase of activity that was 
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more from rambles cudue the guidance of an n'en- 


thusiastic tutor. I travelled one day with a troop 


ae. | eager se holars in a train from Haifa to Semakh ; 
- they were all equipped with knapsack and water- 


flask, for they were bent upon a two days’ excursion. 


They keenly followed the descriptions and iden- 
' tifications that came from the lips of their master 


as we traversed the picturesque Valley of Es-— 
draelon, a buzz of comment following each suc- 


troop of scholars marching along the shore in the 


~ distance, in rhythm with the spirited Hebrew song, 


of which snatches were wafted across the Lake. 


> [ saw a larger assembly of the children of Israel : 


on another occasion. It. was. in the ‘great hall of 


> the Jaffa High Schooi, known as the Herz] Gym- 


nasium, which ‘is not only the most conspicuous — 


building in the Jewish township of Tel-Aviv, but 


also the nérve-centre of its life. I was taken there - Europe or America who had come to. seek openings 


for agricultural or industrial undertakings. All 
were united in pleasure at the British Mandate, 
and at the presence of a Jew as head of the Govern- 
ment. But few were contented. with the progress — 
of things, though none gave utterance to despair — 
or disappointment. What could one expect in 
-nine brief months,. especially at a time of such 
world-wide economic crisis Some had indulged 
in beautiful dreams before they came, as. though 
the mere fact of the British Mandate.could work - 
miracles and transform a desolate country over- 
“night into an earthly paradise. Others. spoke of | 


one evening, ‘and was told that T should see some- | 


- thing unique, something one could not see in ‘any 
other part of the world, only in a Jewish nationalist — 
centre in Palestine: And, indeed, it was unique. 


It was an intellectual entertainment devoted to the - 


.., life-and teaching of Jeremiah the Prophet, in which. 
- the arts of designing and painting, of drama, poetry, — 

and song ‘all played their particular parts. 

_ whitewashed walls were decked with a most abun-— 

dant and. varied array. of: drawings and pictures 
- illustrating the pr incipal scenes in the career of the 

prophe t.. 
for niost.of. the designs. were in quite differént — 
mediate ntils ingeniously stack upon paper and. 

over, bits of coloured glass skilfully 

_ ranged, designs in fret-work, in cloth patches of 
motley hue, and in dried flowers, all portray ing the 

ee prophet. of woe in some traditional pose—writing _ spited were woven of faith and hope, and that their 

a seroll of sad tidings or —* a stone the 


Paintings in oil or water-colour were few, 


The audie mee was. ‘ite up of 1 men and women, 


silence ; it rang a third time and the curtain: rose. 
One of the: teachers appeared on the platform and. 
declaimed the story of the prophet in the prophet’s 


words, his. rich reverberating voice hushing the 


whole asse mbly into pensive silence, which was. 


: broken only by the applause that burst forth at 
. the end of the recital. The curtain descended, and 
when it rose again upon the tinkling of the bell we 
onderful living picture, a reproduction of | 
- Lilien’s “ By the Waters of Babylon,” in impressive 
grouping, of which the outstanding figure was a 
beautiful damsel, with drooping head, mourning 
for Zion. The next scene presented Jeremiah 
monologue, eloquent. with self-accusation and 
oy denunci lation, all pitched in a minor key ; and after. 
‘an interval appeared the King, in sombre robe of — 


19th century, Jewry has produced only one his- 


torian of outstanding merit and importance, - 
. Josephus. But, curious to relate, there are few 
_._ personages recorded in the pages of Jewish history — 
whom it is ‘more difficult to pass a fe*~ judgment 
than this master-historian. His works are so 


indispensable, being often our only source of know- 


__- Jedge, that there is a natural tendency to estimate 
‘him too highly. On the other hand, his char- 


acter is so repulsive and his life contains (from the 
Jewish point of view) so many disreputable inci- 


: dente, that one may easily become prejudiced 
- against everything with which his name is associated. 
Thus it is that we find a remarkably wide diver- — 
the treatment out to 


head in reproof. “ When we began,” 
‘we had countless difficulties—our ignorance of 
the land, our unfamiliarity with farming, the sus- 
picion of our neighbours, the opposition of the 
— the of baksheesh, the malaria- | 
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curtain fell, and when it rose once more it revealed 


- the simple outlines of the solitary Tomb of Rachel, 


with a woman draped in black, wringing her hands, 


whilst from the rear came the doleful notes of a 


Hebrew. dirge. And then followed a song in 


jubilant strains by a choir of boys and girls, ‘Js 
Ephraim Unto Me a Prerious Son?” whose rich 
-eadence swept across the hall and stirred deep 
memories of the glorious past, lifting the assembly | 
cessive explanation. We parted company at some i 
station before Semakh, and I continued my journey | 
to Tiberias, But early the next morning, as I 
wsa sailing in a launch along the wonderful blue 
_ waters of the Lake back to Semakh, I could see the — 


to their feet in a storm of rapturous applause. 


That unrehearsed spectacle was the most im- 
pressive of the evening. It lightened up in a flash 


the new intellectual life now dawning in Eretz 


Yisrael. It was a consolation and compensation for © 
much that had to be done, 


In the café of Hotel Allenby-—the Ritz of Jeru- 


salem—where an orchestra discoursed lively music — 
ev ery afternoon, I heard a vigorous exchange of 


views and criticism. Some of the speakers were 
natives of Palestine, others were pioneers of thirty 
or forty years ago, others but recent arrivals from 


the Zionist Commission as. incompetent, as if its. 
_ members, any more than their forefathers i in Egypt 
ae thousands. of years ago, could make bricks without 
straw. But the discerning realised that, the 


glowing fancies by which they had once been in- 


materialisation required—not charity, they scorned 
_ the idea—but national solidarity and generous sacri-_ 


é fice. Eastern: Jewry had always been most pas- 
-- as well as of the scholars of both sexes, who ‘had . 


provided these novel decorations. A dark curtain 
eoncealed platform from the humming and ever- 
ages shifting throng, which was divided into three classes, 
according to the price they had paid for admission. — 
_ A bell rang to. warn us that the performance would 
soon begin; it rang again to bespeak order and 


-sionate in its yearnings; but now that the day for 
their fulfilment had come it found itself impover-— 
~ ished and impotent. Bruised, battered and almost 
decimated. by a tornado of pogroms, it was able — 
to sacrifice little else but itself. That was the 
tragedy. But what of the Western Jews, who had 
_ also prayed for nineteen centuries for the rebuilding 
of Zion, and who had lost but little in the war ? 
When would they begin to make the great sacri- 
fice Upon their response rested not merely the 

salvation of Palestine, the fruition of centuries of | 
: glorious ideals, and the redemption of the oppressed — 
_ to-day, but the happiness of generations yet unborn 
_-and the opening up of a new onde in the 
of civilisation, 


Could all this be? Were we not away by 


“glowing phrases and perfervid emotions? An old — 
- colonist, grizzled and tanned, who had toiled for 


forty years in a “neighbouring colony, shook his 


JOSEPH Us. 
BY THE REv. A COHEN, A. 


| at the hands of Christian and Jewish writers 
two thousand years—-which intervenes between 

the composition of the latest. historical books of — 
the Bible and the Jewish Histories written in the 


respectively. 


' esteem by the Church Fathers. . Eusebius praised 
him as being the most learned man of his day; 


and Jerome named him “ the Greek Livy,” Jose- 


phus having composed his works in Greek. His 
extraordinary popularity with Christian writers is 
due, firstly, to his being so valuable a source of 


information on Jewish matters, and also to the 


presence in his History of references to important 


characters in the N ew Testament. He was conse- 


quently regarded. as a witness to substantiate its — 
narratives. The murder of John the Baptist by 


Herod is mentioned by him as well as the s 
of James, the brother of Jesus. In the 18th 


‘Book of the Antiquities there is the well-known 
reference to Jesus himself: ‘“‘ Now, there was about 


offer little perplexity. 


he said, . 


swamps, our lack of and of 


all kinds of convenience and comforts. But we 


plodded on. And now? Think of the forty and 
more flourishing colonies, which have grown up 
despite the antagonism of a corrupt and reactionary 


régime. Shall we not make much greater progress 


under the guidance, encouragement and protection — 
of a liberal and enlightened Administration and 
with a Jew as Governor? Money! Is that all? 
God will help And he brushed the difficulty 
lightly aside as though money might rain down 
to-morrow like the manna of old. 


But what of the Arabs? The ‘ciaalion had re- 


- mained unspoken until the last, but it seemed to_ 
“Have we not lived — 
in peace and friendship with the Arabs for years?” 
asked a planter of Rishon-le-Zion. ‘Their whole _ 
agitation is based not upon our actual doings and _ 


strivings, but solely upon legends and slanders, 


up against us the ‘victims of their own cupidity. 


Let us make clear.our aims, point out the benefits 
we shall bring to the land and all its people, and 
prove there is room here for at: least four millions, 


and then the agitation will die out. But ‘the 


are guilty of disloy alty, and should be. restrained, 
‘punished or deported.” 


‘That was the dominant thought of all. Money . 
from without, peace and goodwill within; with 
those few factors everything else would be pos- — - 
sible, and the aspirations that first found utterance 
upon the conquest of J udaea by the Emperor Titus, - 
and that. had been reiterated and re-echoed endlessly 
ever since in every. land, might yet find 


‘But theres was a section of J ewry still placed 
little faith “in. princes, in the sons of men.” As 
their. fathers had prayed through all. the centuries SOE 
_ of exile in their humble synagogues for the restora-_ 
tion of Zion, so they, too, believed that only through | 
prayer and piety could the glorious. end be won. - 


‘upon stories that ‘we wish to dis possess them and 
drive them out. The effendis are afraid of us, for — 
they fear -that their exploitation of the fellaheen = ff 
will now be brought to’ an end, and so they stir 


Government must make a firm stand against our 
enemies, who are also its own enemies; theyinclude 
agents of another Power who are only making — 

trouble for themselves, and even officials of the — 
Palestine Administration, The policy of the” 
British Government; repeatedly and. solemnly 
declared, is to establish a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine. All who are working against that 


And so they prayed, loudly and passionately, 


before the massive remnant of the ancient Temple _ 
wall, bedewing its grithy surface with their tears, 
and kissing its age-worn stones which shone 
for them with ethereal glory. To and fro they: 
swayed and rocked, shaking their bent and aged — 

- bodies, and gesticulating with outstretched hands, | 
as though at the very footstool of the Divine Throne. — 


. Yet among aH that pious and palpitating throng. 


; there was not one of the youthful latter-day pio- 


neers. few were among the onlookers, curious 


-and reverent, and one of them, with folded arms 
and pensive mien, was. heard to say, “ Let them — oe 
pray! We have begun our work. But as one a 


as they pray we know our work is not finishe 


teacher of such men as receive the truth a 
pleasure. He drew over to him both many of the SB 
_ Jews. and many of the gentiles. He was 
Christ ; «and when Pilate, at the suggestion of the 
principal men among us, had condemned him to_ 
the cross, those that loved him at. the first did not — 
forsake him, for he appeared to them alive again 
the third day, as the divine prophets had foretold = 
these and ten thousand other wonderful things 


concerning him; and the tribe of Christians, 50 : a 


named from him, are not extinct at this day.” 


the chapter, although these headings are certainly 


old, and date back possibly as early as the second 
century. The first allusion to it is by Eusebius, — 


This clearly reads like a Jater Christian inter- sl 
polation. Itis noteworthy that there isno mention 
toning of this paragraph in the summary at the head of - 
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is our historian. 
workin Hebrew, known as Josippon, dating from the 
10th century, which pays him the fiattery of imi- 
tation, it may be said that his writings have been 
~~ entirely ignored by Jews until. comparatively 
-recent times, The neglect may have been due prin- 
cipally to the unfamiliar language in which they — 
a ‘The first Jewish scholar to pay any — 
attention to him was Azariah dei Rossi, and moderns 
like Graetyz deal with him very harshly. 
recent Jewish monograph on Josephus, by Norman 
_ Bentwich, reveals throughout a strong bias against 
chim. The opening sentence of the Preface reads, 
*“ Josephus hardly merits a place’on his own ac- 
-count.in a series of Jewish worthies, since neither 
+. @$ man of action nor as a man of letters did he 
deserve. particularly. well of his nation.” The 
is the ugly episodes in Josephus’ career, 
wherein he acted traitorously ‘towards his’ people, 
have created in the Jewish ming | a marked anti- : 
pathy against: him. | 
Let us, however, try to judge him without 
condoning his faults, but likewise without over- 
looking his merits. 
_. under a serious disadvantage. 
erisis which ended so disastrously for the Jews, 
“he was not merely an onlooker who could chronicle - 
urrent events impartially. He was an active 
aa participant in those stirring times, and played eae 
_ prominent part in the tragedy which was being- 
Conseq uently his account was 
It is only to be expected that. 
_ his narrative is coloured by the unhappy position. 
in which he found himself placed, that his political” 
- Opponents. receive scant treatment at his hands,. 
and he seeks to justify his course of conduct. To 


were written, 


enacted in Judea. 
‘bound to be biased. 


dictum “ 
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but Origen, who lived a Kenled years earlier, does — 
_ not seem to know of it. It is now generally agreed - 
that this passage cotlld not come from the hand of — 


Josephus ; but if we can accept as genuine the 


widely fromthe existing interpolation. However 


this. may be, the fact’ remains as stated by Canon — 


Foakes Jackson, “‘ By us Christians his works had 
a place almost next to the Bible.” (f ewish Review, 


AV.) 
In striking contrast sta nde thet treatment accorded - 


to him by his co-religionists. The Talmud makes 
no mention of him, it being very doubtful whether 
“ Joseph ha-Kohen,” referred to in two Tractates, 
Apart: from a pseudo-historical 


As a historian, Josephus wrote 


hope for an impartial and well-balanced history 


under such conditions were unreasonable. 


Above all else to be borne in mind when reading 


= Josephus is that he never wrote ‘purely as a. his- 
- torian, but always as an apologist. 
to the correct understanding of his. writings, and 
the only just from which to view 
works. 


There j is no 0 necessit y to give & a detailed eck 


‘ of Josephus. That is readily accessible. He wrote 
an autobiography ; but it contradicts Dr. Johnson’s’ 
| every man’s life may be best: written by 
himself.” Reference will be made to it later on, 
We must, however, dwell briefly on certain crucial 
facts in his life which help us to understand the man, 
his career end his writings. 
year 37 0.n. of a priestly family of considerable 
distinction. On his mother’s side he claimed con- 
nection with the Hasmoneans. As a youth he 
was studious and clever. He tells: us, “When I 
was a child, and about fourteen years of age, tie 
was commended by all for the love I had to learn- _ 

_ ing; on which account the high priests and principal — 
- men of the city seme then frequently to me together, 
in order to ki yw my opinion about the accurate 
“understanding ‘of points of the law.” 


certainly exagyeration; but that he had made a 


deep study cf Jewish learning can hardly be 
doubted. At ‘the end of the Antiquities he says, 
__ *T have also an intention to write three books — 
- eoncerning ou: Jewish opinions about God and His’ 
essence, and about our laws; why, according to — 
them, some things are permitted us to do, and 

. Others are prohibited.” It is much to be regretted 
that this intention was never carried out. 


work from his pen would have been of considerable 


value, although he is not usually successful in 
his attempt to interpret Jewish religious. thought 
to the gentile reader. His explanation, for in- 


stance, of the differences between the Pharisees 


and the Sedduoees is misleading. But in the 


The most . 


made upon his life by the extremists. 
seems to be that he served his people. faithfully 9% 
so long as there was the faintest. hope of with- 

standing the Roman legions ; 


During the great 


Jewish. Wars.” 
: Aramaic, and was accordingly intended for Jewish | 
readers. His intention must have been to. dilate 
on the horrors endured by the Jews in attempting 
to break away from Roman dominion and the: 
- futility of the struggle, and thereby extinguish any - 
That is the key 


He was born in the 


This is 


Such 


Antiquities there are references to points of ae 


Bible-interpretation which show interesting 
divergence from the in the 


Rabbinical Schools. 
references to John and James—and even these — 


have been questioned—there. would be little reason 
to doubt that there was originally an: allusion 
Jesus of Nazareth, though it must have differed . 


‘The most critical event of ‘bie lite, tadaiie by | 


its after- effects, ‘was his journey to Rome at the 
age of twenty-six to intercede on. behalf of some 


priests, relatives of his, who had been imprisoned 
by the Roman Governor. What he saw in Rome 


made the profoundest impression upon him. He 


left the city with the memory of the vastness, 
magnificence, and might of the Roman Empire 
stamped indelibly upon. his heart. 
returned to Judea after an absence of two years 
he found spirit of restlessness among his country- 
There was. 


“When he 


men, fomented by galling oppression. 
even a party which talked of armed resistance, 
Was it not natural for Josephus to try and dissuade 


them from, what appeared to him, an act of the 

‘sheerest folly which could only end in disaster? 
- He had the vision of Roman invincibility fresh — 
before his eyes, and the utter hopelessness of an 


uprising was painfully evident to his mind. When 


he failed to gain acceptance for his views, he bowed 
to the inevitable and: threw in his lot with the — 
rebels. He was given command of Galilee. The 


offer, as: well as the acceptance, of this appoint- 


ment is hard to understand. after his — 
disapproval of a rising against Rome. 


From the first he never had. the eonfidanios of 


the other Jewish leaders. Many of them suspected 
the genuineness of his loyalty, and attempts were 


but when Vespasian 
inflicted several defeats on the Jewish Forces 


he realiséd that the end of the struggle was certain 
-and imminent and then thought of saving himself. - 
The discreditable story of his surrender to Vespasian 
‘is too well known to be repeated. 
-extenuate the baseness of his conduct, even if we 
believe (and we do not) that he was ‘sincere in* 
“T protest openly that I did not 


his exclamation, 
go: over to thé Romans as a deserter from the Jew 8, 
but as a minister from Thee” 


T ‘he first work written by Josephus was “ The 
- It was originally composed in 


-was in all probability, much- more than a trans- 
lation. He was addressing himself to a very 


different audience. He had a two-fold object in 
. view ; first, to serve his Roman masters, and second 


to serve his people. ‘Obviously he glosses over 


what would be distasteful to the Romans. He 
_ represents the burning of the Temple to have been . 
contrary to the orders and wishes of Titus; who_ 

even tried to put. cout the flames. On the other A 
hand, his work is also designed with the purpose | 

of raising the Jews in the estimation of their - 
conquerors. He commences his narrative with the 
‘persecutions of Antiochus Epi phanes. The 
greater part of the work deals with the tremendous: 
-eonflict which terminated in the destruction of the _ 
Jewish State. The story of the heroic contest 
against hopeless odds, of the intense suffering en- 

dured by Jerusalem during the siege, is told at. 
great length and with a wealth of detail. He 
attributes the rebellion not to a national uprising 


py to the plottings of a minority, whom he describes 

“the tyrants among the Jews,” the fanatical 
ped Eis, Although Josephus’ partiality is apparent 
in what he writes, his account of the débacle is 


not unworthy of the soul-stirring event. The 
national tragedy of Israel would have been still 
more tragic had he not given to the world the 


only full narrative it possesses of this mighty 
struggle; and he must indeed be prejudiced who 


‘does not endorse Foakes Jackson’s verdict upon 
this book : it is “‘ as good history as any we possess 


of other virtues.” 


The truth. 


One cannot 


(War, VIIL., 3); . 
- With the Romans he soon found favour, especially 
with the Roy al. House from” whom 


interesting and valuable. 


antiquity. The descriptive powers is 


considerable.” 


The next and greatest of his writings, his magnum - 


opus in both senses, is “ The Antiquities of the. 


Jews.” In twenty books he covers the story of the 
Jewish people from its birth down to the outbreak _ 
of the great revolt in 66. 
year 93. 


It was published in ‘the 


explain who the Jews originally were, what fortunes 


they had been subject to, and by what legislator | 
they had been instructed in piety, and the exercise 
A work of this kind was badly — 


needed. Prejudice against the Jews was wide- 


spread, a prejudice only equalled by the ignorance’ 
of the gentile world about the Jewish race. This. 
“ignorance existed because of, not in spite of, the 
fact that the subject of the Jews had: often been 


treated: by contemporary writers. .They were 


responsible for the currency of the ‘most extra- | 


ordinary notions about Judaism and Jewry. It 


was, for example, a generally acce pted belief thatin 
the Temple there was the golden image of an ass’s - 


head which was worshipped with elaborate ceremony. 


The Jews were often called “ atheists ’’ because they 


served no visible Deity. Their reason for abstaining 
from work during one day in seven was laziness. 
Histories of Jewish origins had been written -with 


the obvious purpose of holding the people up to: — 
ridicule. Thus the historian Manetho had accounted 


for the release of the Hebrews from Egyptian: 
bondage by declaring that they had been attacked 


by leprosy, and their masters were glad to get: rid of 
them for fear of the plague sp: eading. - 


To counter- 
t the evil tendencies of such mischievous. con- 


ceptions, Josephus wrote for the non- Jewish world . 


the story of his people. 


His remaining two works likewise come the 
category of apologetics.. His‘ Life” is an apologia — 
t. It is his answer to the charge brought. 
against him by his enemies that he had been largely 
responsible for: the Jewish uprising against Rome. — 
He was compelled rite it be cause of the History. 


pro vila sua, 


published by his bitter opponent, Justus of Tiberias. 


Its chief value lies in the details it contains: about © 
hisearly career: What he relates about thesubsequent 
events in his life, during the period of the revolt, 
frequently contradicts what he had before written _ 
It is the least satisfactor 24 
and trustworthy of his compositions. 
His reply to Apion, the virulent anti-semite,. is 

In it he does explicitly 
what he had done implicitly i in his Antiquities. In 

the first part, he defends the . Jews against the 
¢alumnies of anti- Jewish writers who deny themthe 
‘honour of antiquity. In the second, he deals with 

the slanders of Apion who, in his writings, had 


hope of further resistance which might be smoulder-. : poured contempt not only on the Jews as a people, 


ing. This. Aramaic. version has not. been  pre- 
served, but we may assume that he wrote it as - 
the partisan of Rome and probably at the request 
of his Roman patrons. It was published about — 
the year 75. The Greek version which we have 


in “ The Jewish. Wars.” 


but on their religion also. He seems to have ‘been ‘ 
the first to bring the blood accusation against them. 
‘Josephus shows quite satisfactorily that Apion’s. 
account of the Jews and Judaism isa caricature, _ 
- and that he is grossly ignorant of his.subject.. He _ 
gives an exposition of the principles of Jewish law 
which, like his History, must have helped to dispel - 


the cloud of misrepresentation that enveloped the 


Jewish people and Prejudiced in. the es of | 


their neighbours. 
Such, then, was “the man and his he 


deserve to rank with the great historians of an- 
tiquity ? I should myself have little hesitation in _ 
giving an affirmative answer. Let not the poor 
figure which he plays in the annals of Jewish history oe 


prejudice the foremost place that is rightly his in 


post-Biblical Jewish historical literature. He | 
certainly was not cast in the heroic mould. Call 
him traitor, renegade, sycophant ; 7 
meant well towards his people is sufficiently 
evidenced by his efforts to defend them. He is 
assuredly not to be classed with the odious apostates ~~ 
of the Middle Ages, who sought to curry favour - 


with the ruling powers by slandering the people 
they had deserted. His surrender to the Romans 


has. sometimes..been compared with the action of 
Rabban Jochanan ben Zakkai, who contrived to [ 
leave Jerusalem for the Roman camp. ‘The parailel — 


is not exact, because the motives in Josephus’ case 
were based on self-interest. 


countrymen; but having 


His scheme, in his own words, was, “to — 


but that he 


He endeavoured to 
save his skin by abandoning his hard-pressed _ 
tisfied his keen sense 
of self-preservation, he undoubtedly rendered the i: 
Jews considerable service. 


and honour, and view the matter from a detached = 
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were the tools of political factions ; 


royal house. 
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Suppose Josephus had remained with 


a his countrymen to the last and. had fallen with his 


- face to the Romans; would he ultimately have 
- served Jewry as well as he has done by presenting 


the world with 80 full and a 


THE MESSIANIC. IDEA IN. 


The history of Israel j is fall of Sisstahe. or rather 


only for a short period. Their influence has always 


been disastrous and fraught with misery to their | 
would be the — 


.¢redulous followers. That this. 
“ fortune of the Children of Israel was predicted. in 
‘the Bible, both in Deuteronomy and in the Prophets. 

In some. cases these -pseudo-Messiahs had_ belief 

in themselves and were self-deluded dreamers or 


is. constant—that they have never been able to 
| persuade the whole body of the people. 


who should discern what is right, and the’ punish- 


yet been fulfilled, 
“mn literal. serise, 


persons. “The word Messiah is used in the verbal. 


form in the serise of painting or decorating (Jeremiah | 

and 

Weapons of War as sanctifying war (Micah 3, 5, 
and Jeremiah, 3- 4); and we find that the word is 


92, 14). Painting a house with vermilion ” 


used over. and. over again in the Pentateuch, but 


itis in connection. with its use as applied to persons | 


a that we. are chie fly concerned. 


full significance is seen. referring to 
‘the consecration of a: prophet, king or priest, 
and in this sense it is applied to the High Priest 


and to the Kings, and even used when referring | 
to King Cyrus, when he became an instrument - 


to help the Jews to regain Palestine. But the 
ancient. Books of the Bible know nothing of a. 


. between God and man, a Redeemer and one who 


through himself can pardon sin, dissolve the old - 


covenant between Israel and its God, and found 
nothing in the Bible about the doctrines taught 
‘in later teachings regarding the Messiah as a 


restorer of the ancient empire of Israel, a rebuilder 


scattered. flocks from the Diaspora. 


material and. spiritual comfort to his people. 


is usually believed that a son of David is Mol 
. essential characteristics of. the Messianic era, but 
~The return from 
SS Babylon and the restoration of national indepen- 3 


that is a belief of a later age. 


dence was not brought about by a Son of David, 


personality of the Messiah but emphasise the 


religious: inspiration (Micah, 1- 5). 
(49, 14-23) that Zion will never be forgotten, and 


though Zion is in ruins the real Zion is the ideal 
planned by God. Her children are now scattered, | 
so numerous that Zion herself will be unable 


to recognise the number of her offspring. In 


_ Nahum, who prophesied under King Josiah, we 


find no mention of a personal Messiah, both he 


and his contemporary Zephaniah conceived the 
Messianic period as a spiritual regeneration 


for the whole world (m., 9). In the second part 
of the book of Isaiah, the Isaiah of the Exile, 


in his saying, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people,” 


adds a new development of the Messianic idea. 


Malachi, in his last words, proclaiming the coming 
day of vengeance for the wicked, and the announce- 


ment of the return of Elijah to reconcile father 


ee child, also makes no mention of a Messiah. . 
‘The apocalyptic literature of the last two centuries _ 


of the Jewish commonwealth is where we find the 


the death-throes of the Jewish State ? 
literature be poorer without his story of the heroic 

fight of a small nation for independence against the — 
mightiest military power of the time? Would 
not be — gaps in the of the: 


but one thing 


The last 


prophetic saying concerning the reward for those 


deliverer to them. 
before the dawn. 

eee the origin of this Messiah should be ; 
of the Temple, and as the Shepherd | who is to gather - 

The 
expression “saviour” is used only of God alone, 

alone is regarded as the One who will 


became ‘an ‘exile. | 
hold than ever on the people longing for the yoke — 


“BY RABBI Dr. B. SALOMON. 


more extravagant hopes of the coming 1 Monsiah. 
who have. from time to time _— 
arisen and seduced many to follow after them, if— 


Ben Sirach in Ecclesiasticus in the prayer ee 


the ingathering of Israel proclaims confidence in 


the continued existence of Israel as a nation and 


of the House of David as the rulers thereof, but 


no definite idea is adumbrated. either of a 


2 or a Messianic Kingdom. 


In the issue of the Book of Enoch, ‘according © . 
to a Persian myth, the mount of earth consisting 
of. six kinds of metal wil] melt at the power and 

glory of the- Chosen One. 
make way for the seventh of the Messiah, a fire — 


The six worlds will 


comet will turn. the metals. into fluid. and. their 


streams will consume the ‘sinners. A Midrash 


| - (Yalkut) relates that north and south winds shall 
ment of those who follow the false path has not 


if we are to take these words . 
In the Bible. the name of 
‘+ Messiah is used to indicate various: objects and 


quarrel as to which shall bring the Scattered tribes — 


into Palestine. 


But it would be Cuoeiiitls ‘within the limits 


of this article to’ picture all the imagery that has — 
~ been employed to describe the Messiah, and which . 
has been. borrowed from every variety of religion e 
and mythology. It 
“separate the chaff from the wheat ; 
minds of the people with superstition, but they 
did some good in keeping alive ad flame of  pege 
in a dark night of despair. 


is sometimes 


they filled the 


The Rabbis of the in their 


- conception. of what is really meant by the Messiah ; 
and while some deny that a personal Messiah. 


is meant, still that a Messianic era will 
come... 


srael had already been taught: that their religion | 


, was not one for which it. was essential to. have a 
oe Messiah in the sense that the Christian faith repre- 


sents him as the Son of God, an intermediary | 


King, a priesthood or a. Temple, but that. the 


Torah was ‘a law and a guide of life for each in- 
dividual. 
- that. gripped the imagination. of the people to 4 


remarkable degree. The more they groaned under — 
new path to salvation. addition we find. 


But the idea. of the Messiah was one 


oppression the more. vivid became the hope of a 
They did not ask as to what 


wrapped in mystery his birth, the more: brilliant. 
would his appearance be. We can: get a good — 


conception of the hold this idea had on the people | 
-when we see how it even influenced the mind of 
our greatest Talmudic : sage, Rabbi Akiba, who 
proclaimed Bar Kochba as the long hoped-for — 


Messiah, and installed him as such, despite the 


taunts of his more sceptical contemporaries, who — 


said * Grass will grow om of thy chin, — before 


the Messiah will appear.” 
even though Zerubabel was of that family. — 


‘There was no original suggestion to: refound a 
’ Kingdom, and when that became a reality the 
throne was not occupied by a member of. that 
pe The old prophecies. of Isaiah, of - 
the Babylonian period, and Micah leave out the 


‘The Messianic idea makes its first; most siieaiinat 


appearance after the fall of the Maccabean dynasty, — 


when Israel. lost its national independence and 
Then this idea took a firmer 


to be raised and its from among its 


enemies. 
- locality of the Messianic era, in that they make — 


Zion and Jerusalem the only fount of a future 
Isaiah tells us — 


‘The Messianic idea was thus transformed. 
| ve universal application given to it by the Prophets: 
to one with particular reference to the Jewish 


_ Nation, and it is at this period that the Messianic 
_ idea first. blossomed forth as a Messiah of flesh 
- and blood, and the Saviour is first referred to as 


being a member of the House of David. The 
question, why God not only allowed the other 


nations to exist, but even used them as instruments 


to execute his anger with his chosen people, must — 


often have perplexed the Jewish mind. In Babylon, 


and other places of their exile, they had time to 
pause and ponder over this and similar problems, 


and to come to a knowledge of the fact that their 


religious life centred in the cardinal point of 
particularism, which was the expression of the 


specific relation of the people to God, and the 
Messianic hopes were the outcome and consequence _ 


of this relation. The people could never forget, 


former glory. under King David, nor ever lose 


‘Would not 


3 called by Peter ‘ 


difficult 
three Gospels. 


delivers. admonitions. 
century * that the Greek meaning, 


according to the Talmud, 
considered ..Prophetesses. They were gifted 
with foresight, were judges of- ‘the fruit of their 


the pure and only belief in God. 


The night is ever darkest. 


the more — nection with the House of David, 


it is God who is the Redeemer.t | 
of the Jewish nation was largely owing to the _ 


Mishra 


if aii had died a soldier's death and not lived 
to be a writer? Let us despise the man Josephus 
as much as we will, but let'us riot fail to acknowledge — 
the deep debt of gratitude. we must alw ad owe. to 
the historian. 


JUDAISM. 


From the time of the Herodean dynasty, when the 


empire fell into political decay, accompanied by a 


moral and religious collapse, we find the renewal 


of the Messianic hopes accumulated: in, Jesus. 


‘These hopes received additional strength, not so 


much from the old Prophetic messages, but because 


the Dynasty of Herod was so hateful and inimical. 


to Judaism, Christianit yin its origin rested largely 


on the belief that Jesus: was a Messiah, and as the 


belief in a Messiah had long been included in the’ — 
~ boundary of Judaism, and had even acquired a 


certain dogmatic «character, Christianity in its | 
beginning: was but Judaism deprived of many of 


its beautiful branches and blossoms, but. on which © 
had been engrafted dogmatic additions which 
the Church ‘subsequently accepted, and which 


were contrary to the. monotheism of Judaism and 
even to the doctrines of Jesus. 


For ac cording to 
the second chapte r, 22, of “ The Acts ” Jesus is 
‘a Man approved of God,” and~ 

in the conception of that Apostle Jesus ,was only a 
Prophet, and. as such is. spoke n of. in the first 


designates a preacher, counse Hor,. ‘or one who. 
It :was only from the 17th — 


or foretells the future,” 
Such a meaning was quite foreign to Biblical — 

Hides. Moses, Aaron, Miriam, Deborah, even 

Sarah, 


own as well as other people’s acts. In Deut. 13, 2-6. 


and 13, 21, we are told that if a prophet predicts ao: 
the future, and though his predictions come true, _ 


he must. not be believed if he has dev iated from: 
And thus it is- 


somewhat hard to believe that “the Prince ‘of 


Peace ”’ could be the Messiah, when we. look round 


and see the world still, into the. 
terrible wars. 
The personality of ihe: his con: 


Jewish and Christian conception, stands in close 
relation with the political conditions of the House 
of Israel. 


descendant of the House of Dav id. . 


immorality and irreligion of the people at large 


- and the degeneration of its rulers, so its redemption __ 


could only come from a moral revival both in - 
ruler and people. 


from the House of David was owing to the fact 
that the ten Tribes had disappeared from the stage — 
of history and that the only empire that remained — 


was that of Judah under the ruler of the seed of Eg 


Jesse. In this way that dynasty occupied the — 


same importance in relation to the rulers of the — a 


Tribe of Judah as in relation to the people. 


is found quite early in the well-known passages — 
at the end of the 3rd and 5th Pentateuchal Books. 
The decay of its moral and religious life will go 
hand in hand with the downfall of its national and — 
material prosperity. But in spite of its decay, 


“Israel maintains its vitality and will once more 


return to its Saviour and save itself by its atone- : | 
ment. Maimonides declares that these utterances 
are to be ‘Tegarded as prophetic of the. Messianic 
era. | 


“The idea that Judaism pictured the Messiah or 3 


Stanley, History of the. Jewish Church,” 1 


though sunk low in the scale of fortune, their — 459-460. 


43, 3, and 49, 7. 
t Hilchat Melachim, Maim, Comment to 


It will not be forgotten that the — 
-word ‘“ Prophet” used so ‘much in the Bible 


‘one that... 
was assigned to 


and Rebecca, 


both in the 


The prophecies of the second Isaiah, = 
which are of the Babylonian period, do away 
‘entirely with the idea that the Messiah must be a : 
In his idea, | 
As the downfall — 


This strengthened the prevailing 
idea of a personal Messiah, and that he was to. come © 


The Messianic idea, which has become such an a 
integral part of the Jewish faith, and which is now © 
-indissolubly connected with the belief of Judaism, — 
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the ‘Messianic era in a cshahambia) sense was & 


- ereation of the Babylonian exile, and was in its 


origin an attempt to satisfy the despairing people 
almost on the verge of utter hopelessness. Isaiah, 
therefore, calls Cyrus “the Messiah.” It was 


through him that the people returned to the Holy 

_ Land, though he was not of the offspring of the House 
of David, | 
When came again under which the Sev ews 

were surrounded by their enemies, it was important — 


| -to strengthen their belief, and to base their confi- 


dence on the Bible itself: The Pharisees did this in 


 allsineerity. The Sadducees, who, like the Karaites 
Of to-day, interpreted the Bible without giving 
its words their inner meaning, lost all influence on 
_ the development of Judaism. The Talmud itself 


- does not give a prominent place to the appearance 


of a personal Messiah. How he shall appear and 
under what conditions depends | on the will and 


mercy of. God, which, being interpreted broadly, 
means as to how the Jews will develop historically. — 
_ We may br iefly review some of the prophetic writings - 
which the Christian critics especially maintain — 


have reference to the coming Messiah. The first 


A - are the so-called Messianic passages in the Prophets. 
But it must not be expected that the Jews could see _ 
In Jesus a Messiah, much less a Son of God, because 


their staunch monotheism forbade them to believe 


in him or to do reverence to any but the one God. 
The passages from the prophetic writings to which - 


_ the Christians referred as predicting Jesus indicated. 


a state of affairs that was to happen 800 years — 
The function’ of 
- prophet was that of preacher or scribe, reformer or. 
foretelling of the future was not 

ee, the function of a prophet. 
_. expected to follow. 


were written. 


admonisher. 
Their prophecies: were 


_ existing states of affairs.” The prophets meant 


in those passages described as Messianic the royal 


‘son of Hezekiah, who was twelve years of age when 
they were. spoken. 


some 800 years later. Talmud Sanhedrin (99a) 


it is even. stated that. Israel need not expect: 
Messiah, because he had already come inthe person _ 
Even the famous chapter of © ‘ 


Isaiah, which is so much used as a foundation of 


Messianic prophecies, is not tobe regarded as such, 
It is written in the past tense, and refers to past: 


events, Pauline Christianity. was made more 


acceptable to the heathens by including in its - 


present form. some of the religious: beliefs of those 
nations. 

‘Thus the: God i in theae faiths w hich ati ada with 
one another, 
elements of nature, which was destroyed and again 
revived, was shown.to them in the deification of 
~ Jesus, his death and resurrection. 


and his son ; 
_ obey God’s commands, but his hand was stopped by 


he angel to teach the world that God, does not want . 
undue sacrifices, but only obedience to His will. 
All expressions in the Hagada have this essential 
~ feature: they suggest that the coming of the Messianic _ 
_ era is hindered by the sins of mankind. As long 
as evil is allowed to that and 


NOTES ON . 


“SOME. 


After the upheaval of the Great War, schemes of 

reconstruction and reform are now being suggested 
and adopted in all depart ments of life in this country, 

and this activity is not least in the sphere of educa- _ 
tion. The time, therefore, seems appropriate for. 


the discussion of such a subject as a ‘waggented 
Jewish Publie School. 


In its essence the problem of educa. 


‘dot is clear enough. The old type of Jewish school 


and Yeshiba, where the Jewish mind has hitherto 
ee been trained for centuries, is incapable of great 
- usefulness and of acclimatisation in this country. 


‘British citizenship~ and Buropean. culture..make 


- their own insistent and irresistible demands, and 


‘ the difficulty is how to reconcile these demands with 


> those of Jewish faith and practice. It is a modern 


_ form of the old problem of the harmonious blending 
~ of “ Torah” and ‘‘ Derech Eretz,” of the proper com- 
bination of religious and secular studies. Equally 


to be avoided are the Scylla of ghettoism and the : 
Charybdis of complete assimilation. A. Jewish 


-~ Publie School that could combine the best ideals 


Tagish and Jowish education should prove « 


"as, logical consequences of 


And not to a child to be born 


and which represented the various . 


The sacrifice of 
Jesus w as iry contrast: with the story of Abraham. 
former showed his willingness to 


: bedilerhbod that are so essential to the Messianic 
era will never prevail. 


, This is the principal idea 
underlying the meaning of the Messianic era coming. 


It must not be imagined that he will accomplish 


supernatural miracles, his mission is the propagation 
of law, justice and love. The important. feature 
of the Hagadic conception of the Messianic era is 


will constitute the only difference between the 
Messianic era and that of the present age. And 


this view is emphasised by Maimonides who warns 
the Jews not to imagine that the Messiah will | 


perform wonders or miracles, or that the world will 


witness any deviation from its usual course., Nor 
_is to be understood by the subordination of all faiths 


to one. To ensure the coming of this era every one 
must strive to do his share by becoming a benefit to 


mankind. The Messianic idea was,as the Midrash. 
tells us, already at of 
creation. 
The narrative ot the Creation in Geneeia i is in two 
| phases. In the first, we find that it concludes with . 
the establishment of a day of rest. 
narrative enlarges upon’ the creation of man and 
In the latter narrative 
we are told not about the original genesis of the 
earth, but about its further creation. 
said about such things as the creation of lights, or _ 
the division of the six days. 
wonderful picture of. the Creation, which is. 
described. still as progressing; we read. it in our 


The next 
the development of nature. 
Nothing is 


In Psalm 104 we get a 


daily prayers,‘ who reneweth the creation every 


day continually.” Progress, in the realm of nature, — 
—Itis God alone who i is perfect.and 
--even the Reformers did not, dare to remove 

prayers for the coming of the Messiah from the 


is never finished... 
everlasting. And thus it will ever continue until 


the final day of the millennium is reached when at 
-last nature will enter on its Sabbeth rest. The same — 


is to be found i in the-moral and human world. | There 


-js.a gradual progress from the imperfect state to 
“the more perfect one, and slowly the baser passions — 
will give way and be silenced: by the. break. of a 
- dawn of the Real Kingdom on earth, eras 
“This may be the meaning of that verse 
“Tt shall be one day which shall be known to the 
Lord, not day or night, but it shall come to pass — 
that at eventide shall be light. &e. ; and then, as 
the origin of heathendom and Judaism i is so different. 
so are the differences with which each regards the » 
future. The golden age of heathenism lies in the 
“past ; there is no hope that mankind shall live a - 
_ nobler or more spiritual life. 
_ and idolised the past. Judaism lived in the hope of 
~The Messianic era requires — 
no support or sacrifice of any kind. What the — 


a more glorious future. 


prophets vision—the gradual and increasing 


knowledge of the holiness and a growing nobility 7 


of mind—the essential of the Messianic epoch is a 
victory of freedom over the earthly frame. 


and his justice all men are equal. 


Israel. 
"scattered throughout the nations, and even when a 
-citizensand subjects ofthe landsinwhichthey dwelt. . 

Frankel maintained that the Reform Move: 


Heathenism idealised 


The . 
conception of the heathen nations of certain persons , 
and families as descended from gods and goddesses, 
and that this divine birth gives them privileges, 
finds no place in our doctrines in which before God . 
The sincere 
believer sees in the struggles of the contending: 


as the Messiah ; 
- works and toils for the uplifting and betterment of 2. 


terrible but the progress 


obstacles towards the great and holy spirit that win 
lead to the realisation of the Messianic era. : 
-Jehuda Halevy declares that there is a reason for a 


Israel’ 8 existence, and that before it shall receive — 
_ the gift of the Messianic revelation, it must eyeees, 
-God’s teachings among the nations. 

that it will coincide with the period of political . 
independence. It is even declared that this factor 


The seventeenth and_ eighteenth 


Superstition, engendered by the misery. in which | 
they lived, induced blind credulity which led to the 


acceptance of impostors, and a resultant addition 
to their unhappiness. 
come,with the breaking off of the medieval shackles, 

and the influence of rational thought, the aspect of 


But better times were to 


the world changed towards the Jews, and the Jews 


- towards the aspect of the world. . The Jews became 
an object. of interest to the outer world to an. 


extraordinary degree, and the Synod summoned by 
Napoleon, though accomplishing little, exerted 


- great influence by the interest it excited. This. 


interest, it is true, was im many cases inspired by 


the hopes of conversion, but it had its usesin hasten- 


ing the days of religious and political emancipation. 
The Jews, particularly of Germany, however, in too 
‘many cases, did not wait for liberation at the hands 
of Christikns, but emancipated. themselves, and, 


“fascinated | by the new world were swept away in & 


the exciting currents and were lost to Judaism. But | 


-& large number while throwing off the shackles (as Dae 
_ they felt them) of orthodoxy, remained in the camp - of 
of Judaism 
- Nothing can illustrate the enormous influence of the — 


‘Reform 


and founded: the 


Messianic idea on the Jewish people better than the 
fact that, with the exception of an extreme faction, ? 


Prayer Book. The Messianic idea emerged from its. 


clogging dust. of superstition, though the belief in 


personal Messiah is still a doctrine of faith with the 
majority. of our people. 
it was not Palestine, but the: Torah that united 

That it was still one body, even though 


ment, by abolishing laws and ceremonies, could only ~ 


lead eventually to the death of Judaism, and with: 
that death, the mission of Israel would disappear. oy 
Therefore he regarded it as essential to maintain 
to the fullest the belief that in a future age the 


nation would become politically independent | in 1 the a é 


land of its ancestors. 


- The conclusion to be arrived at is that OEE, 
| to our faith and religion is the only method by which 


we can hope to reach the Messianic era.. It cannot. 
be too strongly emphasised that stress is not laid. 
on the personality of the Messiah, but on those 
Zionism 
~ ean do its share, by gathering together its workers. | 
to rebuild the sacred. places and till the sacred soil ; 
it can carry the nation many steps nearer the. 


qualities which shall bring that era nearer. 


promised epoch. ' We do not. worship any individual _ | 
everyone can be a Messiah who 


his: 


A SUGGESTED JEWISH. PUBLIC sc SHOOL. 


HUGH HARRIS. 


of strength to. both the British 
to Jewry, and should produce citizens who would 
be acredit both to their country and to their faith. 


‘The great merit of the public school system is 


its acknowledged success in evoking esprit de corps. 


Strangely enough, it is just this public spirit which 


_ is so conspicuously and unfortunately lacking in the 


Jewish character. “There is at times a multiplying 


-and an overlapping of Jewish institutions and a- 
woeful lack of co-ordinated activity, owing to the 
personal and parochial spirit, that animates much 


communal work. At bottom this is probably but 


_.the result of a natural tendency among Jews to 
This tendency ‘will be 


excessive individualism. — 
corrected, if due. attention be paid in our school 


to those aspects of corporate life characteristic neal 
_a public school. 
In accordance with ey an outlook, the fact will 


be recognised that “education” is not confined 
to lessons taught in school-hours, and due attention 


will be paid to those. activities which make for 


general camaraderie and mutual co-operation out- 


the class-room. 


an the school lite. 
occupy the. absurdly predominant. position that 
~ they do in so many of the English public schools, - 
but they will be rightly regarded as affording, within 
their own sphere, invaluable lessons in both physical — 


They will 


and moral training. In the Bible many forms of 


- athletic prowess are mentioned, such as ball games, 
jumping, foot races, and archery contests... Unfor- 
tunately, the immorality and ‘idolatry associated _ 
with Greek athleticism led to the virtual exclusion 
_ of physical culture from the scheme of Jewish 
education. In the Middle Ages, the persecutions — 


and restrictions of the Ghetto prevented athletics 


from flourishing among the Jews. But 


we are rightly making up for lost ground. 


Similarly, we should hope to see flourishing in 
| ‘our school all the usual school Societies, run.asfar § 
possible by the boys themselves. For example, 
there would be a Debating Society, where the | 
members would be introduced to and could discuss | 


the contemporary problems that beset Jewry. Thus. 
would be established a natural training-ground for 


our future communal workers, 


‘centuries 
Judaism presented a dark and gloomy picture. 


section. 


8. R. Hirsch. declared that 
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stamps with Palestinian collectors. 


names. 


@ name. 


“vill 


we 
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well the practical support of the 
school on behalf of some philanthropic endeavour 
_ such as the Board of Guardians or the Anglo-Jewish 
_ Association. Nor should such interest be purely 
financial. 


Modern éducation lays great stress on the 


But Judaism evidently grasped this need long ago 


when it instituted such ceremonies as those connec- 
ted with the “ Seder” and the “ Rejoicing of the - 
In the Middle Ages also the Purim-spiele 
were. a most noteworthy feature of Jewish life. 

- Hence our Dramatic Society would be in accordatice . - 
-. both with modern educational theory and with — 
... Jewish tradition, and could contribute a. most 


valuable element, to the school life. 


Again, the School should provide an open ee us 
Some : form for public lectures by. outside authorities on. - 

various aspects of Jewish interest. 
on such subjects as modern Palestinian life, the 
~ progress of archeological exploration in Palestine, 
Jewish life in different foreign countries, &c., would - 
- bring the School into contact with the wider Jewish — 
world, 
ericouraged to-correspond with fellow-schoolboys 
in Palestine; while camera and philatelic enthu- 


‘Lantern lectures | 


With the same end in view, the boys might. 


siasts might. exchange photographs and postage- 


‘Tt would bring 
an atmosphere of reality into the Hebrew and 


. Bible lessons if the students thus received first- 

"> hand news of present-day happenings in the Holy 

‘Land, actual photographs of the modern: appear? 
ances of the great historic scenes, and 
stamps marked with. the ancient Hebrew letters. 

All such activities as these would be chronicled i in 
-*- the School Magazine, which would contain a. certain 
amount of Hebrew matter among its contributions. 
fixing the-school curriculum the aim would 
ES be to bring religion and culture into greater contact 
and connection with one another than is possible _ 
At present Hebrew and 
Jew ish teaching occupy an isolated position without 
any connection with the school work as a whole. 


in a non- Jewish se hool. 


J OURNAL OF THE ANCHE STER EGYPTIAN 


ORIE NTAL SOCIETY” (Longmans, Green and. 
-. Co.), pursues its steady path of progress. 
for 1921 contains as its principal articles, “The 
oe Significance of Names,” by Professor Maurice A. 
Canney; “The Problem of Akhenaton,” by Mr. 
Eric Peet; and “ Jesse Haworth,” Mr. 
OM, M. Crompton. 
Professor Canney’s deals with 
| por ee aspects of the philosophy of personal 
| In the first place, note is. taken of the. 
Fe mysterious virtue which many peoples. ‘ascribe 
According to ideas widely prevalent 
12 antiquity, to have a name was to exist. 
_. Among the Hebrews, when the prophets. wish to 
describe a person or place by its real character, 
they often say that he or jit will be called or 
‘named accordingly (Isaiah iy. 3, xxx. 
The name. is. 
regarded as equivalent to the person, because 
expressed his nature and qualities (as early — 
_ names commonly did), and because in very ancient 
times the name-was viewed (perhaps in conse- 
. quence of its significance), as having an objective — 
interpretation and as identical with its possessor, 
‘and the locution which thence arose survived in 
later times when the old crude had 
‘vanished, 
It is-not- that the 


No. IX. 


12; Ezekiel xiiii. 35), 


denotes a power in itself, or at least a symbol 
of power. In all the religions of ancient Asia 


the mysterious Name was considered a reai and 
_. divine being, who had a personal existence and 
exclusive power over both nature and the world 
of spirits, In the Hebrew Bible there is an 

expression which occurs very frequently, “ to call 
__,.. by the name of the Lord.” This idiom probably 
* had its origin in the cultus and dates from the | 
©. time when the mere utterance of the divinename | 
se was believed toexercise a kind of coercion 


The links might often be small; 


| adopted. 


{ha Makom), 


Jacob, but Israel.” 
represented as changing His own name. In 


“SEPTEMBER 93, 1921. 


In our Jewish Public School an attempt should be 
made to introduce appropriate Jewish illustra- 
tions and references into all the various subjects 


of the curriculum. There are few subjects that 
From time to time parties of the elder © 


_ boys might be taken to see the practical working of 
some of our communal institutions. Then, too, a 
-. . Musical Society might interest itself in the practising 
and popularising of: the traditional Synagogue’ 
melodies. A Dramatic Society would have great 

importance of developing the dramatic faculty, so 
as to afford a vital and much-needed connection 
~ between the emotions and the intellect of the child. 


have not some Jewish aspect; and the mention 
of this aspect would tend to correlate general 
knowledge with specifically Jewish teaching. 
Thus, every subject would be made to furnish some 
link of intercommunication with Jewish interests. 


need take long to elaborate, and for many a momen- 
tary allusion would suffice ; but their cumulative 
effect would be immense in promoting a sense of 
the unity and harmony of ape with the other 
interests. of life. 

In the English lesson, for stress 


be laid on the profound infiuence ‘exercised by the- 
English Bible and on the fact that the so-called 
is the noblest monument — 
of prose work in English literature ; and such - 
poems of Jewish interest as Milton’s “Samson — 


Authorised Version 


» would be specially studied. As it is now, every 
Jewish child seems to. be acquainted with the. “called Esperanto,” 


“striking , progress. No 


Shylock ’’ of Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice,”’ 


only a minority with the “ 
George 
Rebecca 


while it is astonishing how few have ever’even 


Eliot’s Daniel. Deronda,” ‘the 
of Sir Walter Scott’s tranhoo 


heard of Macaulay's “‘ Essay on Jewish Disabili- 
ties,’ or Matthew Arnold’s Rssay on Heine.” 
Then, too, under our present phic of education, 


most Jewish boys are totally unable even.to com- 
“pile a list of ten English words derived from the. : 


Hebrew, when requested fo do so. At present a 


Jewish child might learn British History, and leave 
school w ithout any connected knowledge of the 


history of the Jews in this country. Jewish 
boys who have been learning Latin and Greek 


for years often do not know what the Vulgate 
- and the. Septuagint are, and aré quite ignorant 
_ of the fact that Greek was the original language - 
of the majority of the books of the Apoory pas, as. 
well as of the works of Josephus, 

‘Whenever the geography, history or lseratare of 
any country were dealt with in the school, opportu- — 
nity would also be taken to mention the connection —_~ 
France, for instance, 


of the Jews with that country. 
would induce a reference to Kimchi and Rashi ; 
to Mendelasohn and his noble Christian. 


none of them — 


object. 


“friend Lenina Holland, to ‘Spinoza and 
ben Israel; Spain, to Maimonides, Jehuda Haleyi, 


Ibn Gebirol, and Ibn Ezra, Mathematics, even 


could be shown to have an especial Semitic interest 


from the fact that Europe has commonly adopted __ 
the so-called Arabic numerals (originally derived 
from’ India) rather than the Roman system.of — 
Our present- -day numerical symbols are . 
said to have been introduced into the Mohammedan 
world by the Jewish scholar, Mashallah, about 
In Science, there is the great name of 


notation. 


800 
Einstein, which is associated with such an epoch- 


making theory. Even such a modern subject of. 
education as Citizenship could be treated in a 
distinctively Jewish way. 
tion of patriotism can be found than that of Hebrew 
psalmist and prophet for Zion? To this patriotism 
was united a passionate desire for international 
peace and concord, and Isaiah’s famous words 
describe the same vision as the founders of the .— 
| “Samson modern League of Nations would fain realise. 
Agonistes and Browning’s “* Rabbi ben Ezra” 2 this corinection it is well worth recording that it was 
a Jew who founded that international language — 
which has already. made such 
treatment of Citizenship 


would be complete without ‘a consideration of the 
modern theory of democracy ; 


English Translation of the Bible:: “‘ This Bible is 


for the government of the people, by the people, e 
“and for the people ” 
later the great scientist Huxley wrote : 
is the most democratic book in the world, Se 
If a Jewish Public’School were to be established 

-. in this country with some such ideals asarohere 
indicated, it would, we may hope, serve a double 
In the first: place, it would Tproduce a Bet 
certain number of men who would be fitted and =e 
willing to devote their lives in the Holy Land to the ae 
upbuilding of Jerusalem—a task to which we are 5 

committed ‘both as Jews and as British citizens. 
‘Secondly, for: the Majority: who would live their 
lives in this country, the Sc hool would help to. 
render them worthy to assist i in the WOES of which: the. Soke 
English poet sings : 


; while over five hundred years 


“J will not cease from 

2 ‘Nor shall my sword sleep in my. hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 


BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
‘The Significance of Names. 


BY THE Rev. LEVY, M.A. 


upon. the Deity To possess the name of 


the Deity was to hold a certain power over him 


and thus, within: certain clearly defined limits, — 


to make him subservient to. the worshipper’s 
will. 


It was a common : practice to keep the real 
name of the Divine Being secret. Only priests: 
: and other privileged persons might know the 
name. 


‘prevent rivals or adversaries from learning and. 
making use of it. When it was necessary to 
refer to the Divine Being a circumlocutidn was 
During the period of the Second. 
Temple the Hebrew Divine Name was declared 


-. too sacred for utterance, except by the priests in 


certain parts of the service, and for mysterious 
use by specially initiated saints. Instead, Adonai, 

“the Lord,” was substituted for it in the Biblical 
reading, a usage which has continued for over 
two thousand years. 
find that reverence for the Deity caused the Jew 

to avoid not only the utterance of the Holy Name 


itself, but even the common use of its substitute, - 


‘Adonai. Therefore other synonyms were in- 


_ troduced, such as “ Master of the Universe.” . 


“The Omnipotence ” (ha Gebruah), “ King of the 
‘King of Kings” (probably under Persian influence 
—as the Persian ruler called himself the King of 


Kings); and in Hasidean circles it became cus- 


tomary to invoke God as “ our Father in Heaven.” 


- Kohier suggests that the rather strange appella-— 


tions for God, “Heaven” and (dwelling) “ Place” 

seems to. originate in certain 

formulas of the oath. In the latter name the 

Rabbis even hint of God’s omnipresence. As 

space--Makom—encompasses all things, so does 
God encompass the world instead of being 

encompassed by it. 

‘Professor Canney turns next to the custom 

ofchange of name. In Gen. xxxii., 28, it is said, . 
“Thy name (Jacob) shall be called no more 
In Exod. vi., 3, even God is 


Num. xili., 16, it is said, “And Moses called 


called him (Gideon) .Jerubbaal.” 


Ordinary people must not pronounce it. — 


hoiakim.” 
The idea, according to many writers, was to hame to Jeholakim. 


In Rabbinic literature we 


received a new name. 


the son. Nun, ” 
Vi., 32, itis stated: 


Xii., 25, we read: 


and called his 
for the Lord’s sake.” 
xxiii., 


of Jehoiachin, and changed his name to Zedekiah. 


These passages seem to indicate clearly thatthe — 3 
‘practice of changing the name was prevalent — 
among the Hebrews and some of the surround- 


ing peoples. A change of character or of status © 


‘was marked or symbolised by a change of name. 
That a change of status should be so marked | 


may seem natural enough. It may appear reason- 
able that a conqueror or overlord should change 


the name of subject princes, and adopt a more | 


potent name for himself. When the successful 


General Pul usurped the throne of Assyria he _ 
adopted the name of one of the most famous of __ 
the kings of the older dynasty, Tiglath- -pileser. - 


His successor, another usurper, called UtulA, 


Similarly adopted the name of. Shalmaneser, 
another famous king of the earlier dynasty. It — 
is probable that Sargon, who was also a usurper, _ 
_ derived his name from Sargon of Akkad, and 
that his own name was originally something se : 
From the references to achangeof name gf 
in the Bible, we may perhaps alsov-infer traces 
of initiation ceremonies in which the novitiate 
Among Jews names are 
thus a Jewish 
apostate to Christianity is given @ new name, — 
while a proselyte to Judaism — 
receives a patriarchal name(Abraham, Sarah, or 


else. 


still changed on conversion; 
such as Paul; 


the like). The original significance of the 


custom, as part of the initiation into a society in 


which the novitiate was metamorphosed, has 
been obscured. 


What loftier: coneep- 


and here we may 
recall the words of W yelif in his preface. to the first. 


in 
“Therefore on that day he- 
in TY, Sam. 
ci “And the Lord God loved him _- 
(Solomon); and he. sent by the hand of Nathan 
the prophet, 


Dame. 
Jedidiah, 


In IL. Kings. 
34, we are told that “ Pharaoh- necoh — 
Eliakim, the son’ of Josiah, 
the room of Josiah his father, and changed. hin: 
In Il. Kings xxiv., 17, it. 
is said that the king of Babylon made Mattaniah, : 
brother of the father of Jehoiachin, king in place 


king in 


~ 


Professor Canney, in his present contribution, | 
has produced a clear and consistent 


which is both helpful and stimulating. 
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has been’ made.. 


improved out of recognition. 


value. 


For October, 1921 | (Tish 5682). 


For, one ‘who’ was familiar with Palestine atider 


the military régime it is an instructive experience 


to re-visit it after twelve months of civil administra- 
In certain directions unmistakable progress - 
In the old days the Kantara:’. 
Haifa. express, the pride of the Palestine Military 


tion. 


Railways, . jolted the traveller northwards in dirt 
and discomfort. 


not. be a discredit to any railway in Europe takes 


him straight through to Jerusalem with all the 


luxury of wagons-lits and restaurant-cars. When 


animals are so freque nt ‘and so seldom punished” 
that farmers are threatening to resort to lynch-law. .. 
~The Colony of Petach Tikvah alone is. stated to 


he arrives,, his favourable impressions are con-— 


firmed. The shops are much better stocked than 
they were and prices are appreciably lower. 
_ streets are somewhat cleaner and beggars somewhat 
Jess importunate. A number of residents have 


priv ate telephones, and there are the beginnings : 


of a domestic water-supply. There have 


- improvements in other respects. A number of 


roads have been efficiently. re- made. Though the 


Jaffa-Ramleh highway remains a public danger, 
the road from Ramleh to Jerusalem, the, Tiberias- 


Nazareth road, and one or two. others have been 


‘The Land Registries 


existing legal machinery. | 
remitting efforts of the British judges, the’ law's: 


have been re-opened, to the great advantage of 


the. entire community. Much energy has been 
shown by the Departments of Education and 
Agriculture, though its results are, at the present 


“stage, more imposing .on paper than in actual 
On the other hand, visible progress has 
been made by. the Department of Public Health, 


which has’ not. only. done some valuable ‘anti- 
malarial work, but has, in conjunction with the 


American Zionist Medical Unit, appreciably. ex: 


tended both its sanitary and its medical activities. ue 
is, however, only necessary to go a very. 
little way below the surface to realize that. all is . 


not well. 
- conditions of life have begun to improve, the 


: productive capacity of Palestine, as indicated by 
The value 
its exports in 1920- 21, as compared with 1919- 20, 


its foreign trade, remains stagnant. 


While prices have fallen and the general — 


actually fell. from £E773,443 to £E771,701, and 


the apparent adverse balance of trade rose from 
£E3,417,617 to £E4,444,932. Most of the principal 


exports: have declined in quantity as well as in 


ceivable a year ago. 
To-day, a train which would | 


THE Crisis IN PALESTINE, by Leovard 


A RATIONALE OF 1 by. 


Louis Golding | ‘iii.-iv. 
WHat INSTITUTES 4 JEW? by vurice 


BY LEONARD. STEIN. 


no prudent: to travel by road 
roads are. 


at night. Even in broad daylight. the 


not entirely safe. Quite recently. an Officer of 


the Administration was. repeatedly fired at near 


Nablus and only escaped by the skin of his teeth. 
Such-an incident would have been 


are steadily on the increase. Thefts of crops and 


be paying at the rate of £E3,600 a year for the: 


provision of private watchmen,—a heavy. burden 
‘on a community of three thousand: souls. 
dispatched. by rail seldom or never arrive intact, 


with the result. that produce cannot be marketed . 


at normal pric es.- The prison authorities aré as 
inefficient as the Police. 


eleven from Tiberias. of the 


further weakened by 


The 
the. 


delays area by-word. 

encountered on every 
perceptibly flicker out ; 
viction is secured, 


hand,. 


prosecutions 


constant complaints that property, if not. life, 


was less secure than it, had been. under the Turks. 
‘During recent months the situation appears in 
this. respect to have- gone from. bad to ‘worse,. 
and the Government’s inability to. protect the 
To this 
must be added the fact that in spite of the refor ‘ms 


public has materially impaired its prestige. 


which have been instituted, the material progress 


made during the past year is generally felt to be — 
disappointing. The expectations of the public 
_ Again, if more has not 
been done, it is largely because the. financial re- 
sources of the Government have ‘been severely. 


were doubtless ‘excessive. 


limited. The contintied delay in the approval of 


The Agricultural Bank, which is so urgently — 


and so insistently demanded, has not 


been created. The existing Government Scheme, 
under which ££350,000 have been advanced in 


‘the Mandate has left its status ambiguous and has- 
prevented it from floating a loan for capital works. 


Apart from this, its Estimates for 1921-1922 have, 


small loans at 6} per cent<; is quite inadequate to 


meet the need for long- -term credits; and as much 


15 to.20 per cent. is being paid by agriculturists 
for private accommodation. Commercial credit, 


without which no revival of trade can be hoped for, — 
is severely restricted—largely on account of the 


insecurity. 


that the Government has most signally disappointed 


_ the expectations of the public. To say, in the 
_ words of the Interim Report on the Administre- 
tion. of Palestine, that the Police Force ‘ 

‘yet at a satisfactory standard of efficiency ” is to 


give a very restrained account of the situation. 


The prevalence of crime and the conspicuous 
inability of the authorities to cope with it are the 


subject. of universal and insistent’ complaint on 


It is 


‘is not | 
to its support than might have been the case in — 


to some extent, been upset by unforeseen con-- 
While every allowance must be made 


-tingencies, 
for these difficulties, it must unfortunately be 


admitted that for a variety of reasons the Govern: 
ment has not, in fact, ‘succeeded in Tetaining or. 
‘securing the unqualified goodwill and 


of the public. 
The Government’ 8 embarrass- 


situation. 
has encouraged the disorderly elements to defy 
it, and has, at the same time, rendered the respect- 
able classes less disposed to rally whole-heartedly 


other circumstances. Similarly, had the economic 
progress of Palestine been more satisfactory, and 


had the material advantages of the new régime — 


been more conspicuous, the Government would 


have had a larger fund of public good-will on which 


RELIGION AND Music, the Rev. 


PA LESTINE. 


hardly con. 
Offences against. property 


State in Mesopotamia. 
‘Goods. 


Within a recent period 
‘of a few weeks no fewer. than twenty-nine criminals. 
: escaped from gaol,—eighteen from Jerusalem and 
law is. 
cumbrousness of the 
In spite of the un- 


In face of the obstructions ° 
and éven where a 
punishment follows crime. 
so Jong an interval that it loses all its: virtue: as a 
The result, is a. growing sense ‘of 
Even under the Military Occupation. there were 


‘situation in 


-Issuep Guatis WITH “ JEWISH ’ 
OCTOBER 28TH, 1921. 


Vivian G. Simmons wi. 
JOSEPH IN ORIENTAL LiTERATORE;, 
by Regina Miriam Bloch | vill. 
_A Book oF THE by the Rev. 


6 draw in dealing with ite politic cal difficulties: 

Those diftic ulties would, in any case, 
sufficiently serious. It is a mistake to view Pales-. 
tine in isolation. from its surroundings. 
or even further North and East, is without its 
re-actions .in. Palestine. 


ferment. 


Morocco, 
tutelage. 


to. assert themselves against European 


events, 


~The Emir Abdullah has’ shown himself wholly 
incapable of maintaining- order within his own 
territory or of éxercising sufficient authority over 


his unruly tribesmen to prevent them from being 
Sherifian name, unsupported by ample. financial. 


a permanent menace to Western Palestine. - 


‘resources, has no magic for the people of Gilead 


and. Moab, and the handful of Political. Officers 
who have been. posted to Transjordania have not 

only been saddled with a hopeless task, but have 

at times and in some instances been in personal — 


danger. The result has been repeated Bedouin 


raids across the Jordan, a wholesale traffic in arms, 
and the existence of a secure sanctuary for fugitives . 
from Palestinian justice: Whether the change in the 
status of Transjordania which appears to be im- | 
plicit in the revised draft Mandate. will improve — 
. the situation remains to be seen. 


Jordan is treated as a military frontier, Trans- 


jordania will remain a thorn in. the side of. the | 


Palestine Administration. 


Zionist movement. These 


anti- Zionist movement. has attained formidable 


| dimensions, it is in part because Zionism is an - 
_. irritant acting on.a body politic which other dis- 
ments are not without their bearing on the political 
“Tts failtire to guarantee publi¢ security: 


turbing factors have rendered abnormally sensitive. 


There.can, .however,..be.no doubt that the 
Zionist agitation has appreciably increased in = 
volume and in intensity during the past year, 
The reasons are, in great measure, self-evident. 
The prolonged delay in the approval of the Man- 


date, the hopes excited by Mr. Churchill’s visit, 
the emergence of anti- Zionist tendencies, to which 
exaggerated | importance was attached by local 


_ politicians in the English Press and in Parliament, 
nate all their » tho 


have been 


Nothing 
_ that happens in Egypt or Syria or ‘Transjordania, 


The past year has seen. 
the ‘partial success of the Nationalist agitation 
_.in Egypt, accompanied by a continuous political — 
It: has seen the decline of French autho- 
rity in Syria from Aleppo northwards. 
geen. the emergence of a semi-independent Arab - 
it has seen the prolonged — 
defiance of Europe by Mustafa Kemal in Anatolia. 

It has. seen a growing tendency throughout the. 
East. for the Moslem, world to close its ranks and 

a growing determination on the ‘part of Eastern. 
peoples, from India and Egypt. to Tunis. 


It has’ 


‘It isnot suggested that the average. . 
Palestinian takes. the ‘smallest: interest in these 
but there can be no dqubt that even in |_ 
Palestine they have had their repercussions and 
have gone to create an atmosphere of malaise. : 
A more immediate cause of anxiety has been the — : 
Transjordania, -where the Sherifian 
solution has proved an almost unqualified failure. 


long-as 


To. these external causes of unrest, and: to 
shane dissatisfaction of the people of Palestine, — 
must be added the growing strength of the anti- 
various elements in. | 
the situation are not strictly distinguishable, One 0 
do not operate in watertight compartments. Ifthe  — 
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| imation, with the ‘entry 

number of Jewish immigrants, the recognition 
Hebrew as an Official language, and the appoint-. 
ment of a Jew as High Commissioner, it has now 


_ Government's 


CHRONICLE SUPPLEMENT 


begun to be borne in upon the Arab public that 


form of words. 


wronged in Jewish interests. The civil and religious 
riglits of existing non-Jewish communities have 


been scrupuiously respected. Nor has Jewish 


immigration thrown Arabs out of work. There is 


no permanent surplus of Arab labour. Though it 
ean be had at times for short periods, it is unobtain- 
able in appreciable quantities on contracts of any 


duration. An attempt which was. made to 
recruit a substantial body of Arab labour for the 


' class of work which is being done by the Haluzim 
was a failure. Nor is it the case that there has been, 
in recent months, any substantial amount of unem-_ 
ployment among the Haluzim themselves. When 
_Haluzim do happen to be unemployed, they. are 
not a burden on‘ public funds, but are maintained 

from other sources: 
_. the number of unemployed has, at least from 
“February onwards, been very’ small... 
ployed Haluzim, of whom much is sometimes | 
heard, are mainly those who have not -been more 
than a week or two in. the country, and are in 
process of bei ‘ing placed. The Immigration Autho- 


In point. of fact, however, 


rities would be the first to admit that for many 


months the number of unemployed Haluzim 
any given time has seldom or never exceeded two - 
or three hundred. 
-. not been easy to find, and that the problem of 
a finding it during the ensuing months will be an 
anxious one. But it is equally true that the — 
_Haluzim have neither thrown Arabs out of work - 
nor been a charge on public funds, nor shared in the 
limited. supply of commodities: without’ giving 
| productive labour in return.” | 


[t is true that employment. has 


In a. word, what has excited Arab apprehension. 


is not so much Jewish immigration in itself as the 
threat of ultimate submersion or- displacement 3 

’ which it is believed to symbolize. To those appre- 
_-hensions some colour has, unfortunately, been 
 Jent by the incautious utterances .of thoughtless 
Zionists; and ‘neither the Zionist authorities 
Government officials in immediate contact. with the £ 
. public have taken sufficient pains to dispel them. 
They are not, of course, wholly spontaneous. A 
variety of propagandist agencies have been, and 


still are, actively at work. ‘Egyptian, ‘Turkish 


of. total indifference. Nevertheless, the fact re- 


“mains that. the. anti-Zionist. movement is more 
wide-spread, more highly organized, and more ably 


led then it was a year ago, that it has begun to. 
permeate the rural districts as well as the towns, 


-. and that there are few districts or none of which 
 it-can be safely assumed that they would remain 
| apathetic in the visible of Jewish 
tration. - 
Such was. the to the events ‘a May. 
_ When the riots broke out the Government found 
itself in a. position of the gravest embarrassment. 
Its authority had been shaken by its: inability to 
ensure public security under normal conditions, and 


it was conscious that it did not enjoy the unqualified 


a confidence of the public. Its military resources 
were limited, The Eastern border was exposed. 
There was trouble brewing in Transjordania _ at 


“Amman. From almost every district in Palestine 


it ‘was reported that the Arabs were restless and 


excited. In these circumstances, the Government 


made the natural but dangerous mistake of taking — 


the line of least resistance. Instead of instantly 


showing a bold and resolute front, it..proceeded,..... 


‘in effect, to parley. The disorderly elements were 


- coaxed, rather than coerced, into staying their 
hands. Opposition was brought off with con- 
-_cessions which were at once attributed, not to 


_Mmagnanimity, but to conscious impotence; and 
though the area of disturbance was, for the time 
being, confined within relatively narrow limits, it 
was only at the cost of a serious impairment of the 


unsuccessful. 
the Balfour Declaration is a realit y and not a mere 


It is generally admitted, even by © 
responsible spokesmen: of the Arab cause, that 
_ nothing that has been done haw inflicted any 
_ appreciable concrete injury on the Arab popula: — 
tion. No Arab has been disturbed or otherwise 


The tinem- - 
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created was heightened by the events that 

Such efforts as were made by the Central Govern- 

ment. to secure the prompt and exemplary punish- 
ment of the principal offenders were conspicuously | 
As the combined result of the 
inefficieney of the police and the clumsiness of the 

existing legal machinery, there were few con-- 
victions on any but trivial charges. 
none until many weeks after the event, when their 
moral effect had been largely lost: On the other 


hand, while the Arab aggressors received, in most 


cases, little or no punishment, the Jewish victims 
received no reparation. In the one instance in 
which a fine was imposed, the Arabs concerned 
protested to such purpose that it was promptly 
remitted, pending the Report of the Haycraft 


- Coramission. The inferences which were naturally 


drawn from these proceedings were. atrengthened 


by the High Commissioner’s speech of June 3rd. 


The speech did not. give complete satisfaction to 


the Arabs, who, intoxicated with success, would: 
have been content with nothing short of the com- _ 
plete prohibition of Jewish immigration. Its tone 


was, however, sufficiently deprecatory and apolo- 


getic. to convince them that the Government was 
nervous and irresolute. Secure in the ‘possession- 


of their loot, they were left to reflect upon the 


significant. fact that violence had brought them _ 


both political success. and niaterial profit. 


By the Jews these proceedings were viewed with | 
‘an: alarm and astonishment. which were. by no- 
- means confined to Zi ionists but were shared by those 


whose standpoint was detached and whose sym- 


pathies were normally with the Government. . Tt 
would, indeed, bea mistake to attribute the jovern-. 


‘ment’s course of action to mere panic-stricken 


3 thoughtlessness or to indifference to Jewish in- 


terests. In the situation that. existed. at the 


moment, it was a case of taking risks. The forces - 


at the Government's disposal were not unlimited. 


-. Had the disturbances got out of hand, there would 
not only. have been a much more. widespread de- 
struction of Jewish life and property than actually 
occurred, but also the’ possibility. of a revulsion of 


feeling at home. In determining its policy, there- 


fore, the Gov ernment was bound, as mue hin Jewish | 


as in British interests, to count. the cost. | 
"There is, however, good reason to believe that. 


Shad a firmer line been taken at the outset, the area- 
of disturbance would have bee ‘Dy not wider, but 
narrower than it actually was. 
lute front was shown, the local effect was immediate — 
At Haifa, for instance—a__ 
notorious. hot- bed of agitation ~a menacing dis- 
turbance on March 28th was firmly dealt with and — 


was never repeated. At Jaffa itself the growing — 
and other foreign influences have combined with the — 


Arab Nationalists and the Latin Church to create — 
the maximum of embarrassment for the Mandatory 
Powers. The Moslem majority is being made the 
_ catspaw of forces to which its interests are a matter 


and unmistakable. 


insolence of the Arab mob at length compelled the 


to an abdication of authority. They have learnt 


that crime, if committed on a sufficiently extensive 
scale, goes unpunished and that violence is re-~ 
warded by: concessions. 


The lesson has not been 
lost. upon them. 


renewed outbreak on an even more extensive scale 


_is to be averted, it is essential that the Government 


should leave no room for further misunderstanding 


as to its determination and its ability to maintain 


order. 


It would, be a ‘mistake to suppose 
the Arab movement can be dealt with by mere 
suppression. While the preservation of order is ~ 
a fundamental necessity, the problem is not merely _ 
one of physical force. If a healthy Jewish society — 


‘is to be created in Palestine, it cannot be per- 
manently supported on British bayonets. The 
_ Jews are fully entitled to look to the Government 


may be interpreted, it must at least mean that 


of Palestine to absorb it and thet the 


There were . 


might have been. desired. 
Haycraft Commission—an able and impartial body — 
- whose findings will command respect— -has not yet 
made public ; 
pose that it will entirely absolve the Jews of in- 

discretions which have contributed to the prevalent : 


Wherever a reso- 


local Administration to assert itself, with the 
ey result that the situation at once became. easier. - 
‘Even if the Gov ernment’s sole anxiety was to — 

relieve. the pressure to which. it was being subjected 
at the moment, it is open to the gravest doubt 
whether it did not allow itself to be burried into a ne 
| serious miscalculation. 
What is certain is that if momentary relief was — 

_ obtained, a heavy price had to be paid for it. The — 
_ Arabs have seen with their own eyes what amounted — stake in the country. 
- should be redressed. 


Whatever the considerations by 
which the Government was actuated and however — 
severe the strain to which it was put, nothing can 
prevent the Arabs from drawing their own con- 
clusions from what must inevitably appear to them | 
_@ confession of impotence. If the danger of a 


once are to be protected 
their legitimate pursuits. If the Declaration does 

not mean this, it means nothing. Onthe other hand 

if the Jews are entitled to the support of the Gov. _ 
érnment, the Government, on its side, is —. 
‘to theits. The obligation is mutual; and 1 
reasonable Zionist. will desire to make the 
_ ment’s path more difficult than it need be. It is | 
essential that the Jews should make every attempt — 
- to appreciate the point of view both of the Govern- 
ment, with which they must continue to co-operate, 
‘and of the Arabs, side by. side with whom they _ 


must continue to live. It may be doubted whether 
that appreciation has always been as complete as 
The Report of the 


but there is no reason to sup- 


malaise. There can, indeed, be: no doubt as to 


where the. primary responsibility resides. The — 


Jews have been wholly guiltless of any serious act 
of aggression Or encroachment. Moreover, the 


Government’s course of action has itself to some 


extent deprived them of their. bargaining-power 


and has militated against the prospects of an Arab- | 
‘Jewish ente nte, 
that the realities’ of the situation have not always: 
been fully understood and that sufficient allow ance 


Nev ertheless, it is ‘to be feared 


has not inv ariably been made either for the ex 


ceptional embarrassments of the Governinent. 

for the not unnatural susceptibilities of the Kista. 
. Such are the conditions under which the new . 
Zionist E xecutive in Palestine assumes office. 
Zionist. Cofimission has been recast alike in form, 
in organisation, and in personnel. 
may be hoped, adequately equipped for the exacting 


task which confronts it. It is about to inaugurate 


what may be expected to prove a critical stage Mm 
the development of the Jewish National Home, — 
and every Zionist will. wish it well in the discharge - 


-of the grave responsibilities. it has undertaken. — If 


it exhibits the discretion and moderation which are 


confidently expected of it, if it succeeds; as it 
doubtless will, in preserving its poise and in con- 
centrating. on essentials, there is no reason to doubt 
that the situation will gradually take a more 
favourable turn. 


ciate the Arab point of view—adequate. prepara- 


‘tions for the defence of the Jewish settlement, so — 
long as the situation demands them, coupled with 
a resolute avoidance. of aggression—abstention 
from any attempt to force the 
readiness to compromise on minor isgues, balanced _ 
by unhesitating firmness where fundamentals are 
at stake—concentration above all, on'the vital task __ 
-of economic. reconst ruction—these are the lines on Rae 
which Zionist policy will doubtless proceed. 

_ definite advance in the economic field is, in par-— 
ticular, a matter of the utmost urgency. 


will be 


the key to many of the difficulties with which — 
Zionists have for the moment to contend. Their _ 
political status. in Palestine, however legitimate — 
in itself, is still disproportionate to their material — 
Itis essential that the balance 
Until it is, the situation will. | 
remain abnormal and Palestine will continue to be — 
in a state of unstable equilibrium. Economic pee 
suceess is not fully attainable without a suitable. 
- political background ; ; but no political success can : 
compensate for economic failure. Given a fair 
start and a fair field, the Jews will in due course — 
inevitably succeed on their merits. Whether these — 
are to be afforded them depends in the last resort, 


not on the Government of Palestine nor even on the 


Zionist Organisation, but on the readiness of the — 
Jewish public as a whole to take its'share in what 
has now become the common task of every Jew 


who values the name of his 


| ANGLO-VEWRY'S: S MOST POPULAR | 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


It. is now, it. 


Frank and friendly relations 
with the Government—a definite attempt to appre-_ 


Bvery Wednesday, : 
for security. However the Balfour Declaration 
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 patiénal - 


: te look so far ahead. 


moniacal. 


now the head of a peninsular. 
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A RATIONALE OF ANTI-SEMITISM. 


In a of anti- I 


hope to involve myself neither in. pro-Jewish 
apologetics nor in anti- Gentile recriminations. The 
task is simple, or at least it is simplified when based 
the sincerity we are capable of. 
the endeavour to get behind the fortress of the Gen- 


tile mind and examine ourselves strictly with his 


“eyes, not our own. I shall not prétend to ponder 


why the Palestinian Arabian, for instance, is anti-— 


pathetic to the Palestinian Jew 
journalistic exaggeration. 
ruse. 


That may be a 


polities, primarily of the Palestinian Jew. 


vast circle, the eternal problem of Judaism. 
anti- -Semitism. 
-Anglo-Jewish conditions in England- and, to be 


_“serupulously candid, with certain sections of Anglo- 
Jewish experience more intimately than others... 


. Finally, it is easy to conceive the ungenerous cry. 


—*A Daniel! A Daniel come to judgment |” 


- Have not all of us already heard it who have dared. 
not te-be blinded by onr virtues to the presence of . 


“our faults ? Let. 
| culpa 


hasten to declare mea 
me in humility wear the 


cap on my abashed head whenever there is the. 
least chance of its fitting, and so proceed, 
ees || would be useful to begin at the bottom of the 
| social’ seale. 


London, and-all the big provincial cities. 
stream which grew in turbidity and which. remotse- 
lessly widened its banks, displacing in its movement 
the native Gentile ‘populations, This” 
occupation by Jews of the residential districts 
Zs nearest, in every case, 
(take for example the Kast End or Cheetham Hill). 
_. was a natural source of irritation to the dispossessed 
. Gentiles whose communications were thus lengthened 
made more expensive. . 


State. 
and scholars, even from the first’ generation of 
‘immigrant children, was destined to join the brave 

- bands of medicine, ‘scientific research, music, and 
‘ literature. But the Gentile could not: be expected 

Yet this was not all he had to 

complain of. Not only were the districts mono- 
_- polised in the way I have described, but they under- 
went a very serious deterioration. That is a matter. 
beyond doubt. 

ean recall st reets. which were clean and quiet in their 
pre-Jewish days, 


my observation. 
years now as a very obstinate breakwater against 
_ the Jewish tide. 

~ had declared : “‘ No, we shall not budge ! 
make our stand!” 
affair. The tide has realised the futility of a frontal 


attack, and has been for years creeping insidiously 
The street 


_round the sides of the breakwater. 
| The isthmus at, this 
moment.is threatened with submersion. 
result. of it all is to throw into vivid relief the beauty 
and cleanliness i in which the Gentile half of the street 


folds herself, like a maiden lady in a cherished gown. 


- One side of the street is a litter of paper and rubbish. 
_ The other is immaculate, comely with its pathetic 
-jittle gardens. There were once gardens on the 
_ Jewish side of the street. What has happened to 
them, their vis-a-vis ask themselves resentfully ? 
Many of them have merely had to make room for 
that desolation of the Jewish side street, the “ front- 
parlour shop.’ As for the remaining gardens, our 
people had no pride in them; they withered and 
died. Why is the Jewish side of the street all day, 
- @nd a good deal of the night, a tumult of ear- 


‘We must make 


It may be a political 
At all events itis the concern, where it is a: 
matter not of racial but personal and immediate 
Every. 
Jew or-congregation of Jews throughout the world - 
is the centre of a series of concentric rings, widening 
and expanding till alt the rings are merged in one 

Tt 
_ obvious however that a personal: examination of 

must be cone erned with — 
personal experience or reflection ; with, in our case, — 


Public School. 
sea-change. Fo 


For the last thirty or forty years, . 
interrupted only by the war, there has been a steady 
stream of the. poorest type of Jewish immigrant into _ 
It was a 


gradual 


‘to the heart of the cities. 


| You and I know, as — 

loyal and, we hope, clear- sighted Jews, of what: 
—-walue municipally and nationally this introduction 
of a vigorous blood was to the bodies politic: of the — 
We know what a proportion of able artists 


camping activities of their. school, 


In my own not Tithonic memory I 


and are now murky and pande- — 
One street in particular has fallen under 
One side of it has acted for ten 


It is as if the Gentile population. 
Here we. 
It is altogether a mournful 


LOUIS: 
wT, 


too. They are not aware that statistically our. 
families are more prolific and more energetic than 
theirs, 
‘socially, both sides of the street are on a level. 
The Jews are tailors, the Gentiles: are carpenters or 
plumbers. 
far more unlovely than the Jewish half of the street: 
‘In question, and the district it. typifies. 


The important point to observe is that, 


It is true that there are Gentile slums 


inhabitants of those slums are mentally and cultur: 


ally on a lower plane, on a plane, imagine, to which 


the Jewish poor never descend. The existence of 


these slums, peopled by their-own kindred, is 
consolation to the Gentile half of the street wv hen a 


too vital Jewish boy projects a 
cricket ball into one of its windows. 
“How it is then that Jewish boys ‘manage to 


| Piggie 


-retain..such joyous and abundant energy when 
half their day is sperit at the ordinary schools — 


and most of the rest in chayder is an. insoluble 
problem. In the elementary schools where Jews 


and Gentiles are taught together it is safe to say - 
that it is the Jewish boy who brings those wrinkles. 


and grey hairs to the countenance of his hapless 
teacher . .. 


callously coritees: considerable personal sympathy. 


T lose sight, for the moment. of the Jewish boy who: 

leaves the Elementary School to sail the wide waters - 
of the world, whilst I pursue the cleverer variety 
_ of him to a Municipal or Grammar or (occasionally) 
Here. that energy undergoes a_ 
the .attractions of |. 
virginal windows, of football or the . cinder- path. 

He now devotes himself to the cult. of knowledge. 
- He displays a most irritating, propensity for getting — 
, to the top of all his classes and carrying off all the 
prizes with the exception of those given for the — 
study of the New Testament. 
bey is more sensitive than he seems. 
annoyance which his own. supersession in the race. 
causes him, is combined with a certain amount. of 
_ jealousy on the score of the Jewish boy’s inviolable: 
Saturdays: and numerous adventitious holidays. 
But these themselves would be insufficient to explain - 
the Jewish boy's frequent unpopularity. 
~ marily is his lack of what they call “ public spirit.” 

I avow that large num- 
bers of exceptions spring to my mind; Jewish boys 


orgotten are 


which causes the mischief. 
who took their part gallantly in the sporting or 


characteristically, in “general intellectual life. 


But these were the exceptions, not. the rule. Of 
‘course, we must again recognise that the Gentile” 
boy looks at the matter from his individual, and a 

very limited, angle. 
- shadow. of penury hangs very frequently over the - 
sort of Jewish boy I am speaking of ; 


He does not realise that the 


: that, in his 
case, a great deal more depends ‘on the results of 
his scholastic labours. 


It is the mistake of this type of Jewish 


quite frequently, his Gentile contemporaries come 


level with him and out-strip him. They have 
the staying-power which he has been too foolish 


acquire. 
And the ; 


This neglect of the corpus sanwm, is 
often largely attributable to the stupidity of his 
parents. I have heard in many quarters the 


most insensate fulminations on the part of old Jews: 
against the exercise of the body. I have heard of 
one intelligent parent: who made a bonfire of a 
pair of football shorts as though they had been a 
heathen idol, chanting during the process an inter- 
minable anathema. But all this is beside the 


point. Here is the phenomenon of the Jewish 


boy’s unpopularity at English schools ; here also. 
an effort towards analysis. } 

As we are ascending the rungs of what city 
magnates at Board of Education dinners describe 
as the “ Educational Ladder,” let us proceed finally 
to the University. | 
behaved rather like an automaton than like Mr, 


At school the Jewish boy has 


| Kipling’s Stalky. 


But the 


“or a 


. but that is a process with which I~ 


The British school- | 
“rhe- vague 


and, more. 


boxer. 
His life is haunted by the 
terror of the sweating-den. 
orit will open for him without reprieve its hospitable | 
jaws. 
boy that he does not realise how ‘a combination 

of athletic and mental exercise will produce in the _ 
actual field of scholarship the best results. 
mistake which accounts for his precocity in his’ 
‘teens, a fact which has so often been remarked. 

He neglects body for- mind. In the twenties, 


He must not slacken, 


It isa 


_bility in Selfridge’s ? 
_they are unpopular. 
| suggest codes of conduct. 
causes for anti-Semitism. They may appear trivial. | 


we 
behaviour is preferable. 
type begins to show more variety. 


the automatic ; 
digressions. 
ways responding to the influence of psychological 
over-compensation. I think the less creditable of 


but there are two interesting 


the two is the young gentleman w ho takes to plus : 


fours. (actually plus fours) and a large cap with a 
sloping peak, in the manner of a Gertrude Page 
Colonial ‘demi-god. He becomes plus imperialiste 
que Vempereur.. 
ancient empire, and puts up for the Tory Clubs. 
He slaps his thigh valiantly and says ‘ chappie.” 
I assure you he is: not mythical. 


protracted ‘residence. And all the time his quite 
unconscious disingenuousness is provoking a puzzled 


and indignant laughter in the bosom of his Gentile 
Far be.it from me to suggest that 


acquaintance. 
he should discard plus fours and a large cap with 


a sloping peak.. They are highly decorative. I , 
am merely stating from knowledge that his in-- 
ability to be candidly a Jew is the cause. of much 
furtive and explicable anti-Semitism. It would be — 
possible to be. quite logically a British Imperialist: 
from the declared: platform of his Judaism. He = = 
would be a valuable member both of his race 


his. political party. ‘To be neither clearly and 


bravely is an error which he ‘usually: finds reason to x 


repent. 


his Gentile friends but. a great deal more embarrass- 


- ing, is the over- -emphatic, the sourly insistent Jew. 
Surely it’'is reasonable to assume that a man’s race 
and religion should no more be shouted sur tousles 4 

foits than that they should be timidly disguised — : 

under a ‘mummy- -like welter of wrappings. 
“strict: sense, they are nothing more either to be 
ashamed of, or to vaunt; than the number of a. 

“man’s fingers or the colour of his eyes: oe 
all-met this gentleman (he is occasionally a virile — 
It 


We have 


specimen cf the opposite sex). He is distinguished 


by the fiendish dexterity with which he interprets . 
any theme, from the economic theories of Major 
Douglas to the virtues of the electric kick-starter, — 
intoa subtle attack upon his religion. The most dis- 
passionate comment on Jews or Judaism he accepts 
as a gage and snorts lustily for battle. | 
of zeal, yousay? Better this exasperating fervour ae 
than a pale, assimilationist indifference. - 
it. But it makes him a thorn, none the less, inthe 

- Gentile bosom that would receive him. He has an __ 
insensate passion to include within the fold of his 
‘race any celebrity, dead or living, from poet te 
Mr. Charles Chaplin, for instance, ‘was 
billed in a provincial Jewish cinema as “the 

It was annoying to find. °° 
curt record of him at the elementary schools of - 
Kennington as plain ‘ Protestant.” Occasionally | 
this lust overreaches itself. Assoonasthe unhappy | 
Captain Cook was. announced to have reached the © 
North Pole he was declared by many authoritative (— 
As soon as the deception was 
discovered, ! ingeniously these same enthusiasts 
schemed to him. 


great Jewish comedian.’ 


Jews to be jew. 


will not. decide Twhich 
At the University the — 
The line of | 
central development still. remains the abstract, 


He can be observed in two opposite — 


He talks of the disruption of our - 


I have observed | | 
both him and his antithesis at Oxford during 


In 


An excess 


I grant 


x 
; Vix 


In contrast to hin a shade Jess unpopular with a 


Is no via possible ? Do Calvinists assert 
the doctrine <{ Predestination at afternoon tea? 


Do Roman. Cattiolics insist on the Pope’s infalli- 
_ They do, occasionally, and = 
But I am not. writing to 
I am writing to assign © 


They must be taken into account. 


the. anti-Semitism. of 
school and university is only a minor concern 


compared with the great general problem. It is a 


valuable objection. I should like merely to insist 
that the proportion of Jewish boys and girls who | 
join these institutions is considerably greater than. 
the proportion of Gentiles, because of the higher 
level during adolescence of the Jewish mentality. — 
This also is the type of Jew that comes more _ 
intimately than any other into contact with the 
But let us turn te the average Jew Or. 


Gentile. 
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terms.‘ Jew?” and ‘ 
pletely distinct. 
apply to themselves the term Jew? 
In seeking to answer .this question “we must’ 
"~ distinguish between the term 
to a. people, 


Janguage, and 
“may not: be co: exte nsive with the Jewish people, 


people” 
-“eohesion. 


tribe. or clan. 


: according to its 


to Abraham, Isaac, and 
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é so many Gentiles uAdae to enter the larger and 
more garish cafés of London and the. provinces, 
because so large a number of these same Jews and 


 Jewesses have taken possession of them with (as the 
80 appalling an ostentation of 


Gentiles 
vulgarit vy? Why are so many Jewesses who have 
left for a sie hours the East End forthe West and 
have attired themselves accordingly, why - are 
they 80 and 80 uglily. ‘misrepresented DY. 


the cynical “Gentile mind ' ? 

IT am touching. on a matter which cannot be 
overlooked. 
able probity frequently appear in the fashionable 
sections of cities dressed with a wild exuberance 


which, as if deliberately, produces an unfortunate - 
Ts it crass villainy. on the part of 
the Gentile that he should so misunderstand? Is. 


misconcept ion. 


‘it an misreat ding of the Ge ntile payehology 


Jewish girls of the most ‘unimpeach- 
constricted and colourless home. 


Inheritance of persecution. 


"Spiritually this “riot “of costume is both pathetic 
and beautiful.” Often enough it is the one escape 
from a drab similarity of working days and a. 
It is a sub- 
of emancipation: from an- 
All that I ask is that its 


conscious’ symbol 


effect 


(To conel uded. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A JEW? 


There are, it is. calculated, about 14 million 
persons in the world who: ac ‘knowledge the designa- 


tion of Jew, or its equivalent in various languages. 
- These form in their totality a distinct people, like — 
"the persons bearing the title. Englishman, Welsh- 
as the 
designation of a people, has this peculiarity, that | 
it is not. applied in virtue of a connection be ‘tween. 


man,. Irishman, &é. 


‘But the term “ Jew,” 


that people and a particular country. — It: is -trne. 
the Jews were once the people: of Palestine, ‘as the 


* English are to-day. the. people of England, of the 
Welsh the people of W ales: 
termed. the mselves 


‘But even then they 
Jews. or. Israelites,..and not 
Palestinians ; and for several centuries past “the 
‘Palestinian ” have been com: 


In virtue of what the n do. they 


‘ Jewish 
and .as to: social groups 

organisms based on the principles. of 
nationality. These groups may or 


but they are not the same thing. The term 
-impliés « different ground. of organic 


Since this ground is not. a local attach- 


ment, asin the case of other peoples, the question’ 


arises: What is it? ‘To answer this question, and, 
further, ‘to de fine ‘the other 
and de ‘termine thei ir relation to one another 


lems and for the st udy of Jewish history. 


The. Jewish people on the face of it oul ' seem. to : 


constitute a social group of the type of the family, 


of the class or tribes of the nomad. Arabs. and. 


a direct: line from. the. patriarchs» Abraham, Isaac, 
tradition has always. been 
accepted at its face value by large numbers of Jews, 


and this belief has of itself been an important factor | ue 
in keeping the Jewish’ pe ople together. 
devotes a moment's 


But no one. 
thought to. the subject 
can take this tradition literally. The Jewish 


people: has always. been open to receive ‘into its 
midst. strangers who would conform to. certain 


conditions ; > and these, under the title of “ Gerim,” 


Sor: proselytes, have undoubtedly brought into it 
in the course of ages a large admixture of non- — 
Jewish blood. It is impossible at this time of day 


to prove the dhscont of any indiv idual Jew from 
the patriarchs. 


strong ground for disbelieving it. 
~ Nevertheless it may be asserted that. the Jew 
is such in virtue of his standing in a certain relation _ 


not depend on blood descent. It is found in 


men who are unquestionably of non-Jewish descent, — 
such, as.proselytes, and is absent in others who are _ 
certainly of Jewish stock, such as. converts. Its 
essence lies in a certain attitude or point of view, 
in the acceptance, actual or implied, of certain 
A Jew may be 
defined as a man of whom it may be assumed that, 
if Abraham, Isaac, and.Jacob.were.to come. to. life,. 
they would acknowledge him to be of their family — 
er household. This assumption is nominally made 
in the case of anyone born of Jewish parentage, — 
unless and until he formally repudiates the Jewish 
religion, and it is not made in the case of any non- — 
Jew unless he formally embraces the Jewish 
It is sometimes difficult to determine 
_ what exactly is Jewish parentage, or to draw the 
. dividing line between mere discarding of the Jewish 
but the 
have certain tests for spplying in such cases. 


‘postulates and assumptions. 


religion. 


religion and formal repudiation of it; 


Jewish social groups 
and to 
the whole people is a task of obvious importance 
both for the consideration of actual Jewish -prob- 


It calls itself to this day the Bene: 
Israel, a name bearing an obvious analogy to those _ 


ow tradition, it-is descended. 


any rate since the time of Ezra.. 
Jews have adhered with such fidelity to the lines: 
of religious belief and practice laid down by Ezra 
ae eveloped by the Scribes and Pharisees that 
is\not unfair to regard all who have taken a 
‘different course as schismiatics. The two most 


‘Even in the case of the Priests 
‘and Levites all that we can say is that there i is. no 


This relation does 


py MAURICE SIMON. 


“The prine iple of eohésioti here indicated does not 


differ in a marked degree from that of mere racial 
affinity ; . but the difference is not without ‘im- 
“portance. In the first place it enables us to include 
in the. Jewish people. men 
Jews by race, 


who’ are certainly not 


Secondly, the blood- tie which 
it establishes: is stronger than that of mere racial 


affinity ; strong enough to inspire the most widely — 
"separated sections of the Jewish people with a 


certain sense of fr aternity, which in times of emer- 


geney may become a factor of importance. It is 
pointed out by. the Rabbis, 3 


narrative \of II. Chronicles, ch. 
between: the kingdoms of Israel and Judah were 


not so. internecine as between them and: other 
And seve ‘ral. precepts of the Mosaic code 


nations. 
are based on the appeal. to this feeling of fraternity. 
Further, the conception of the Jewish people as a 


kind: of family is necessary in order to give con-— 


“nection and continuity to Je Ww ish history. Only in 


’ wirtue of tliis conce -ption can we envisage the Jews - 


as forming one and the same: people. both on their 
own land and in exile ; Ww ithout it their — 


Is an ‘unintelligible my stery. 
Apart from the -blood-tie which as united all ‘of 


een at all times, the Jews have always formed ~ developed a strong national sentiment or conscious: ~ © | 


Ness, W hich expresses itself primarily in the use of the: — 
as a national designation, and 
: émbodied in ‘strivings for a national restoration in 


from. among 


language, and nationality. 


At nearly any period of Jew ish histor y prac tically. 
the: whole of the people will be found to have been - 


“comprised within groups of this kind. In the time 
of David and Solomon it would appear from the 
‘ree ords that: all three groups were co-extensive W ith 
each other and with the whole people ; 


But. usually the re lation has been 


Xe ligion, 


(a) Religion: 


Tt cannot fail, therefore, to be a matter of para- 


mount importance to a people which, like. the - 
- Jewish, is bound together in the last resort-by the 


blood tie. It is only natural that efforts to secure 
religious uniformity should ij in all ages have absorbed 


‘the best. of Jewish energies, and have: played a. 


preponderating part in Jewish 
efforts have for the most part been 


history. 
successful, at 


it 


important schisms have been those of the Sadducees 


in the two centuries preceding the destruction of the — 


Temple, and of the Karaites, in the éighth and 
succeeding centuries of the Christian era. 


importance, and allowing for internal variations, a 


single Jewish religious group..was. practically 


extensive with the Jewish people from the time of ~ to- day (leaving out of account bodies of minor — : 


Ezra till the end of the ei ighteenth century. 


In the nineteenth century this uniformity was. 
‘once more- completely broken... A number of 


communities in Western Europe and America, 
including several of the wealthiest and most 


influential Jews, rejected the authority of the 
Talmud, and created the schismatic form of cH 
Thus there sre now 
two Jewish religious groups and not one. And for 
some decades past these two between them 


* Judaism known as “ Reform.” 


of Jewish linguistic and national groups. 
and to exc ‘lude others who certainly. to the. new. conditions produced’ by the. war in 


are Jews by 1 race. 


in: reference to the 
28. that the wars: 


2 of if have been 


themselves social. groups based’ on. 
one or more. of the three penaipics. of religion, 


all the Jews 
forme d one nation, practised one religion, and spoke 
one language. 
much more complicated, as will be. shown by a 
_ brief review of the way in which they have in the. 
past been organised, and are to-day organised 
social groups on the basis of the SE three principles. 
as we hay e seen, has. 
“power both to ‘mike and to sever the blood tie. 


had a distinctive alphabet ; 
used habitually by Jews and written by them in this 
alphabet may. be called a Jewish language. | 
have had numbers of such languages in the course _ 
their history 
‘Arabic, Yiddish, and Jewish- Spanish. ’ 
has the whole Jewish people confined itself to these _ 
exclusively, and still more rarely, if ever, has it 
been united in the use of a particular one among - 
them, at any rate since the first exile. | 
of the Second Temple, Greek was the language of 
large numbers of Jews. 
while the Jews in Mohammedan countries spoke _ 
Arabic, those in Christian countries spoke. French 
At a later period, while the Jews in ie 
Poland spoke Yiddish, those in Holland spoke — 
“Spanish and Dutch. During the past three centuries - 
the Yiddish-speaking Jews have formed a well- 
marked linguistie group, and during most of this 
_ period Yiddish may be said to have been the Jewish 


These 


‘The mass of the 


Both . 
these sects in their day well- nigh threw the 
orthodox section into the background, but they were 
unable to maintain their position permanently. i 
_ Apart. from these and a few exceptions of minor 


ceased to be co-extensive with the Jewish. people 


since numbers of Jews, without formally repudiating 
the. Jewish religion, have. ceased to be classed with _ 
either, while remaining more or less active members 
Owing 


Easterh Europe it seems probable that the number 


of these will in the near future increase enormously. 
-~While the Jews at no period of —— 


(b) Nationality. 
their history have been without a religious group - 


‘comprising at least a considerable portion. of the 
.. people, the existence of a Jew ish national group — 
with definite political status has, at least since the . 
destruction of the First Temple, been the exception 
‘rather than the rule. 


Even when. such groups 
did exist, as under the . Hasmoneans in Palestine. 
and the Exilarchs in Babylon, they regarded them - 
selves as parts of the larger religious group, and. felt 
the religious bond to be stronger than.the national. 


Since the. disappe arance of the Exilarchate in the 
twelfth century there has not been. anywhere even 


the sémblance of. a Jewish political allegiance — 


| (unless we designate as such the brief sway of oe 


Sabbatai Ze vi), though the memory and the hope 
kept alive. by the messianic idea. 


Of recent years a large number of. Jews have 


term Jew 


Palestine. "These Jews. form a Jewish nationalist 


group. which at present is without political status, 
but aims at acquiring it. 
few ‘members of the “ 
a much larger number from the 


This group includes a 
reform ” religious’ group, and 
traditional 


group ; but hitherto its most active members have 


been ‘recruited chiefly from those who to 
‘neither religious group. 


Language.- -From the earliest times ‘the Jews 
and any language 
They 


Jewish- 
But rarely 


-Hebrew, Jewish-Aramaic,. 


In the time 


In. the early middle ages, - 


and Italian. 


language pat excellence, though it was not the 


language spoken by the most prominent Jews of 
“the nineteenth century. To-day it is being largely ~ 
abandoned by the rising generation in favour of 


modernised Hebrew, which is now the language of a 


distinct. Jewish linguistic group with a centre in: 


Palestine. | 
_ In virtue of the shove analysis we can distinguish 


significance such as the remnant of the Karaites 


and the Jews who speak Ladino) five Jewish social 


groups based on a'‘principle of organic cohesion : two _ 


religious—the “traditional” and the “ reform,” 


two linguistic—the Yiddish-speaking and the — 
Hebrew-speaking. and one nationalist—the Zionists. 
Many, if not most Jews, belong to more than — 
one of these groups, but there are extremists in all 

the groups who think that their own type of group 
must of the whole of ‘the 


upon our neighbours be studied. The 
process should result in some interesting reflections. | 
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“people. Thus ‘many Sous by religion ‘eannot. 


conceive of a man being a Jew without religion ; 
some linguistic Jews think that a Jew who does not 


speak Yiddish or Hebrew is no Jew; and some 


| — make a similar Claim on ee of Jewish 


bilities. 


world we know. of together. 
most definite of objec ts. 
1s not in the materials or the shape alone ; 
charm of.a face or a manner is rather what it-always . 
_ elusively suggests than in anything we can name. 
It is impossible to say how many factors contribute 


unite them. 
. Strivings have ever taken shape im either Religion : 


kinds. of music 


BY 

It is as easy to define Religion as it is to define 
Music. That is to say, you cannot define either com: 
To attempt to do so is to touch upon, 


prehensively. 
the main glory of human life—its endless possi- 


with “balance- sheets, 


Sense of duty. in. dealing with men, means 
in les ading armies into. battle. 

word, 
dives. 


It is. in a 
wholly 


The indefinite is ‘unsatisfactor v,, the factors 


that cannot be reckoned with are disagreeable. 
- But that. is just the wonder of life. 
make a machine of any part of it, because of the 
mysteri es, 


You cannot 


the uncertainties, 
norance of 80 many 


a building. for example _ 
while the 


towards that tout ensemble which makes us. 


conscious of an influénce or an emotion. or an 
mosphere. 
: aspects of ‘our life in which the ascertainable facts 
are of small importance and the logic of no ace ount, 
while sensibility and the capacity for insight into is 
_.the non-material elements that. surround us, 
“power to recognise forces that can be compréhended_ 


This is especi ially true of those 


but not explained, are of the greatest. consequence. 
Among these: are pre-eminently Religion and 


-Music. And in. their: higher manifestations and 
deeper. purposes. they. are. inseparably ‘bound 
together. For the very ‘highest strivings of man. 


And true it undoubtedly is that those 


Moreover, 
near 


or in both. 
come very 


or in Musie, the higher 


is by no means true. But if religion i is the expres- 


sion of the soul’s desire: to apprehend God, then 


some | forms of MUSIC are to many ev en ‘more 


And yet a. deeply religious person 


one. | While the. ideals their 


Further, it must 


i be admitted that the religious instinct is far more 


the musical instinct. 

~ fewer who. have been devoid of religious feeling than | 
of musical feeling. : 
On the whole, however, religion music have 
“ gone hand in hand in the history of men. 
feeling has passed through many stages, music has 

: They are allied not merely because 
they have been the ‘highest expression of man’s 
- hopes and fears and love and gratitude ; 
again, because the highest music expresses the 
 loftiest sentiments of religion, but also because 
“music, all through its development, almost from its 


done the same. 


primary than what we may ¢all correspondingly 
And there have been certainly 


~ earliest beginnings, has been the spontaneous and 


inevitable accompaniment 
~_ of religious worship. 


of nearly all forms 


may be seen from their music, so does their best 


indicate their spiritual condition, or at least 
the spiritual condition of their best representatives. 
--Brom.the earliest.ages, music of one kind or another _ 
has had its loftiest applications in the service of 


religion. Indeed, from the 15th century for more 
than 300 years music was composed and used 
almost solely for ecclesiastical purposes. It is 


generally admitted that the ideas of great artists 
bear the impress of their age. 
the religious feeling of a people largely determines: 
their artistic expression. 
pond to stages of religion. Music and religion, be 
_ they primitive or advanced, pom or 


And it is found that 


Stages of music corres- 


nationalism. 
would be saved if it were generally recognised that 


RELIGION | 
VIVIAN | G. SIMMONS. 


| Exactness is a large thing to-day; it - 
means honest y in dealing 


essential in regulating our outward. 


the world any school 


called Jewish— 
because of. our ig- | 
of the links that bind the’ 
The beauty in the 


xisting. in one country or another. 
“re membered that, 
oS ancient tunes which may be called melodies in the 
modern sense, the music of the Synagogue was 

 Chazanuth. 
recitation,” 


the gogue ; 


example, 
to religion. By. . 

that is not meant:that the be: st kinds of music aré - 
is commonly called: religious music ; 


for: t his 


Tausie expresses are. 
identical with those of religion. 


Religious 
continual discouragement among Jews. 


not only, 


as an intellectual stage 
in a people’s progress, or even their political statue,” 


great dul of “misunderstanding 
Jews may organise themselves and have in the past 


organised themselves into social groups on three 


“MUSIC. 
THE -REv.. 


I have said that religion and music and their | 


development for the most part go hand in hand. 
But it is passing strange that, in spite of the fact that 


religion has been the greatest gift of the Jew to the — 
modern world, in spite of the fact that the continued © 
existence of the Jew is solely owing to his religion, 
there is, properly speaking, no Jewish music. In 
other words, whereas adherents of the other great. 
religions have, at some time. or other, manifested _ 
thei ‘ir, genius in music, ioteies has never yet given 
‘“tendenz”* -of music. 
There is really no music ae can accurately be- 
the spontaneous expression of the 


Jewish genius, ‘There are some who claim that 


there is a large. field of composition known as 
Synagogue music that is distinctly Jewish. But 


on examination it has been found that a very large — 


number of the synagogue melodies have been bor- 


rowed from folk-songs r ‘popular. airs already 
Tt must. be. 


with the exception of a few 


This “ traditional style of. free vocal 
as Francis Cohen calls it, never de- 
velaped into the complex: and varied types of — 
modern music. It remained peculiar to the Syna- 


‘ Jewish?” music of. Men- 
de Issohn and Meyerbeer, and other anti-Semites in. 
attempting to. depreciate music which merely 


happened to be written by sows, were just en-. 


couragimg a. popular fallacy. Mendelssohn, for 
wrote no Jewish music, 
* Elijah cannot be said to reflect thiag of the 
Jewish spirit. 

It may be worth while: attempting to aecount for. 
this strange phe nomenon: that the people 


deeply and originally imbued with the religious 
. . spirit should have hitherto failed to give expression | 
‘successful - expression. of that desire than religious | 
symbolism. 
be devoid of any. ‘musical understanding: or 
appreciation, though the nature.of the greatest 
creative musici ians has been a profoundly religious | 


to it.im music not directly connected with religious: 
ceremonial. It is often said that we Jews are a 
music al people: This is certainly true of our power 
of appreciation, but it is equally: certainly untrue— 
if by a musical people is meant a race that has 
produced great music. We are an emotional people, 


-a race of with quick perceptions, with the 
capacity for feeling, with an appreciation, 


which can hardly be overestimated, of the true place 
of sentiment in ordinary life. And yet, with the 


exception of Mendelssohn, we have produced no. 
great musical composers of the first rank. 


Of the many reasons for this fact the first I have 
to mention is doubtless the simplest. of all, namely, 
the fact that musical expression has received 
Some of 


the greatest music in the world has been produced 


as a medium for the expression of religious feeling. 
And for many centuries of Jewish life, as is well 


_ known, beyond the chanting of the prayers, there | 


was practically no music at all, worthy of the name, 


for religious purposes-——certainly no instrumen-— 


tal music. The reason for this is that mourning for — 
the loss of the Temple and the glories of its worship | 
was never allowed to fall into abeyance. But | 


this reason alone would not have prevented the 
uprising of a musical genius. And official discourage- 


ment of music as a means of religious expression 
was really itself an effect of causes which go far 
deeper into the nature of Jewish life. The chief of 


these is the character of Judaism as a religious: 


system. . The Rabbinical spirit was, as we know, 
the complete and literal fulfilment of the Law. 
The minutiae of Jewish legalism, one may safely — 


- say, are more extensive, and more carefully detailed — 


than that of any other code of laws of which any- 
thing is known. This intense and exacting pre- 
cision, this insistence on obedience to the Law in 


: every circumstance of life, idealistic though it was 
origin: and in intention, an of 


the nationalist ; i 
Jews in the ultimate resort is not any one of these, 
nor all three together, but a certain presumed 
relation te the and 
Jacab. 


"springs. 


and even a great deal of this, as has been _ 
observed, was not. purely Jewish. 

it. need hardly be mentioned that music 
written by Jewish Composers is not Jewish. music. 
Wa agner in deriding the ‘ 


‘Even the 


and that what constitutes them. 


mind largely without imagination, simply because 
there was no room for it. It is true that, again and 


again, the greatest moral teachers of our race have 


insisted onthe spiritual fact that. symbolism, 
essential though it be, is not an end i in itself. | 
theless the Law remainedthe Law. Andthe average 


Jew and Jewess grew up, century after century 


without any elasticity, without that moral freedom, 
that spirit af adventure, that sense of i rresponsi bility 
which, coupled with free rein given to the imagina: 
- tion, is the soil out of which the musical creator 


not directly in action, in philosophical and theo- 
logical thought quite outside the province of art, 


‘As Jewish ethics so constantly ‘remind: us, what 


man does is what matters incomparably more than 
what he thinks or be ‘lieves or feels. 
of the moral ideal is: with artistic 
expression. 


But another mainspring of music in a is 
‘individualism ;. and this was thrust into the back- 
ground, with the exception of a very small numbe rr 
of great: poets, and real mystics, by the importance _ 
in Jewish life, nay, the overwhelming sanctity of 


the communal ideal. ‘Israel, the community, ‘the 
congregation, was the object of prayers, and its 
future the ultimate hope for which the Jew prayed, 
The individual soul was never. regarded as nearly 


“of equal importance with the soul of the People. 

The individual immortality was an essential doctrine — 

of belief, but the highest kind of merit was that .. & 
: deserved by the Jew who contributed by his life to 

It was an ideal so lofty. 

that, if one has not read Jewish History, one.can 

hardly believe that it has actually been attained.» 

or more especially. 

| in: which the 
‘Sudividual: is legislated for more particularly as a 


theimmortality of t he race. 


. But it did not produce artists, 
musicians... In a. religious. system 


member of the community, 
‘limited in its significance. 

artist. must ever be an intense individualist— 
as the great artist. becomes international 


‘indi vidual effort. was 


the absence of Jewish music. 


_ definite a source of inspiration to the musician, as 


to the painter or the writer ; but a keen sensibility a 
to the moods and-phases and appearances of nature — 
is utterly indispensable to the true musician, 


‘The 


- Jew cannot be said. to. have shown this: keen 


sensibility to the wonders of nature that has pro- 
If it be. 
held that the Hebrew Scriptures—especially the + 9] 
-Psalms—show an overwhelming appreciation” of: 
it must be admitted that the mediaeval 
“and modern Jews have not inherited this spirit of 
their far-off ancestors. It must be remembered | - 
- that it is the conditions of life, especially of external | 
_work-a-day life, that prepare the soil forthe produe- 
And nothing furtherfromtheatmos- 
phere in which the musical genius is born could be 
imagined than the conditions under which the me: 
Jewish people has lived in the diospora for many . ~ 
Alas, for the fact that in the age known _ 
_as the Renaissance, when the art and literature of . 
Europe awakened from their long sleep, the Jew 
had hardly any share at all in the new spirit, so._. 
| for the - 
very simple and sufficient reason that he had no 
Later on—-we may speak of Jewish history 
in periods of centuries rather than of years—when _ 
the ghettos came, the Jew had still less a share in 
those enlightenments and. refinements. to which— 


duced in ‘other: races so much great art. 


~ nature, 


tion of genius. 


centuries. 


far, at all events, as art was concerned : 


liberty. 


most modern art owes its original impulse. How 
was it to be expected, then, that out of a people 


herded together in towns and forbidden to travel 


Never- 


Further, by reason of the omnipot ence of - 
Law, it is natural that the religious spirit of the — 
_ dew. should have manifested itself in action, or, if - 


And this aspect. | 


i 


-And because the 
~just 
“hig. 
_strivings, his mode of expression, his’ powers, would 
have had but little chance in Jewish surroundings, nee 
And musicians do not grow in inhospitable soil. : 
brings us to another reason which explains 
of the elemental, 
never-failing sources of inspiration to the artist Woe 
Nature. Of course Nature cannot constitute so 
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‘starved, express itself in music ? 


ee hae been absent from the otherwise splendid ver- 
Satility of Jewish culture. And this reason 
explains’ how a religious system can’ circumscribe 
artistic expression : 
became so buried in the common mind by the 
enormous overgrowth of ceremonialism that the 
spirit which we now call romanticism, has been 
necessarily absent among Jews. Legalism killed 
Wonder. The cultural effects of this undoubted 


as of the modern Jew. Incidentally, may it not be 
responsible for the almost’ entire absence among 
us of what, for want of a better word, we call 


greatest music the world has yet heard. 3 
Enough has. been. said to’ explain why the essen: 
tially: religious genius. of the Jewish people 
“never yet expressed itself in music. This is not 


- speaking of a Jewish genius—racially, as we speak 
of the Anglo- Saxon, or the Celtic, or the Norse, or: 

7 Greek genius, I believe we are justified in doing 

| But just as music is a natural method of ex- 


. (where they possess any) of the Celt or the Teuton, 
or others, so it is just not a natural method of 
expressing the racial genius among the Jew ish race. 
Jews have been, and are to- day; among the fore- 


aa music. | They still retain, by racial temperament, 


a Religion, in all ages. But the impulse to 
| -, ... @reativeness is ahother thing. Perhaps a time will 
when an impulse to musical genius may. be 
i} granted to the Jew—the native love of country. 


tries. of the western world. But the love of country 
not acquired, for which the possession of land is 
needed, may give to the Jew, in time to come, this. 


impulse to. the production of musical genius, If . 

Palestine ever becomes a Jewish homeland in the 

sense in which even many non-Zionists hope to see 
it: may in the power of inbred, passionate, 
patriotism to enchant and uplift the 
human race of the future by music, as our ancestors a 


did by the literature of the Bible. 


But religion and music are bound together by yot 


a another bond. Their higher objects are identical. 
It, may be interesting te ponder for a space the 
- spiritual power of music. Now if it is contended 
that the objects of a religious service and that 


of the performance of great music are totally 
_ different, and that the one has a definite ethical 
basis, while the other has not, it must be replied 


that we are thinking of the effects of two such 


| events on men, whether these effects be designed 3 


3 ae accidental. It is necessary to mention this, 
because one hears it only too frequently stated 


that the object of music is to provide amusement — 
and nothing else—as is said, indeed, of art.generally. 


But, fortunately, from _ the days of Aristotle 
~~ downwards, there have not been’ wanting men who 


have insisted with an enthusiasm’ burning with 


conviction that the ends of as art: are the same as 


How eould the soul of a people artistically 


the ideal aspects of Judaism 


fact are traceable in many ways to-day in the life — 


modesty ? Without this spirit of wonder, 


‘spiritual sense. direct, 


; ~ great art has ever been. produced: And it may be 
: noted too in passing that without wonder no deep 
ut religious feeling is possible. The Jew is no. less 
pee certain of himself, so to speak, than his Christian 
sige neighbour. If a generation of Jews were born — 
to-day. with this spirit, of wonder—the. spirit. of 
Isaiah and Dante, of’ Beethoven and Ha-Levi-— 
Lif we might hope to possess, in time, some of the 


the place to consider how far we are justified in. 
out perception of the Divine. 
sense it is not. otherwise. 
have brought God nearer to thousands, to whom > 


perhaps any available kind of religious appeal nay 
— celine the racial genius, and the religious genius — 


and exponents of the’ greatest 
constraint. 
ae that pe reeption: of the spiritual, that unconscious — 
nae ‘power of attunement to the mysterious, that — 
pey erence for the unknown- —miost elusive of facul-— 

ties to: express-—which has made the Oriental mind 
the home of mysticism and the source of what we | 


Jess ‘are patriots, ardent enough, in the coun-— 


‘the ends of all religion : : the inoreasing of human 
well-being, the attainment of higher standards of 
There is still a farther reason why musical genius 


happiness, the realisation in life of the Presence of God. 


The spiritual value of music, or perhaps here we — 
may say the ethical effect of music, is perhaps all 
the greater, because a great composer has no de-— 


finite intention with regard to the effect of his 
music on the listener. 


music has the stimulating, the 


A great deal. 


Beet hoven and Wagner 


be meaningless. Indeed, this: is not surprising, 


because there.is no. compulsion, moral or legislative, 
to accept the ideals of duty and goodness, purity 
and justice, and love, as they are expressed in 
music. There are many to whom freedom is as — 
‘much a reason for obeying law as any possible - 
So, too, the Presence of God in the- 
world, the marvel of His works, may be to,many a 


deeper truth as expressed in music than in the.tenets 


of a creed. And even if such be not the majority 


of men, yet the ethical effects of music to the musie- 


says it deprecatingly, because of the disbelief he 


fears. Nevertheless, it is often true enough. The 


contemplati ion. of God, the striving after perfection, 
the longing to realise the utmost possible nobleness, 
dignity, beauty, in our own lives—these things are 


to many less far away ideals, under the influence of 

music than under ihe influence of. even the loftiest, 
ethical teaching. | 
- Then, again, there is no finality about the influence 


a music. And here it is greater than any of the 


other arts, because in the case of a building or a _ 
picture, the original is always there, limiting and 


defining its own meaning. In the case of music, 


only the fundamentals of the original are there. 


The interpretation is left to the performer, who, 


‘supposing him to be competent, in the best sense, 


does not merely reproduce at all. He actually 

oreates anew. ‘Thus there is the great influence, i in 
the effect of the music, of the performer or singer, 
as well. And so musical interpretation is almost 


infinite in its range, and the power of its appeal 
- never fades. Hence that eternal element in music 


which brings it, in its power among mney 80 near 
to that of religion. 


-We cannot define exactly the religious bitin 


e of music, but, to put it ina simple way: If a man 
has listened to great music adequately performed, 
and comes away feeling the impulse towards some: 


better and in his life if he i is 


A really great artistic 
-ereation is an intensely personal and (though, of 
course, not in form or detail) spontaneous affair. 
The great artist is adding something to the sum 
total of the spiritual interpretation of the universe. 
He is, so to say, building yet another roadway | 
between the finite and the infinite. It may even: 
be said that unless 
inspiring influence of religious worship, it cannot : 
be truly great or of a universal character. For, 
‘inasmuch as great music is an expression. of the | 
‘Joftiest ideals, and is at the same time—may we 
-say—humanised by being appreciable through the | 
physical sense of hearing, and not through the 
its great purpose is to | 
sanctify human life, to offer an avenue of approach 
to the eternal element. which all art is given us to 
keep i in mind—and sometimes occasionally even to — 
give a. glimpse the. mere human alto- 
gether. | | 
~ And the idea of God, the crown of all moral ead 
‘spiritual aims ? What has music to do with this?” 
The moral sense is imperfect with-— 
With the musical 


Perhaps one. day, when ‘ 3 


| able to ‘pall the ennobling ‘emotions 
which the music brought him; and if he feels-that — 


he has been brought into contact with ideals and 


aspirations which he understands, though he may — ‘ 
be utterly unable to formulate—then the music 
may be said to have exercised no less than a religious | 


influence over him. 


It has already been remarked shad a very large 
‘number of persons are by nature and temperament | 
incapable of response to the influence of music, a 
far larger number than those who are incapable of 
being moved by religious impulses. But there — 


undoubtedly is a large number who, if they could be 


brought to accept great music as a-manifestation of 
the Divine in human thought, and not. merely as a 
source of amusement, a satisfaction of the ear, — 
| might help, in time, to produce more. great music, ff. 
by preparing a sympathetic soil, than is the case — 
to-day. Mankind is not yet free; and the more - 
civilised we become, more and more do weseemto - 
lose the power to use the liberty that we have. 


Life becomes so much an affair of planning and of 


time-tables ; even appreciation is at present almost. 
True religious and true . 


a conventional process. 
musical feeling are only possible away from the 


shackles that bind us about, and, often enough, we 
do not see the wood for the trees. 
influence of music is only possible when we can be — 
in that state which is receptive of noble emotion. fj 
6 the desire ie | 

- and the ability to convert what ‘we receive intoa © 
Jew, with his intense 
ethical outlook, may exclaim, with a sigh: The 
truly musical soul should be the truly good soul! 
Beauty is Trath, tenth 


But this is not enough : we miist | tiaV 


permanent power in us. 


beauty” realised ! 


For many, music is but the hendmaid of 
And there is nothing harmful, nothing unworthy. 


in this. It is not the highest, but the fact that 


religious creeds in-all ages have. sanctified so much — 

music to this end—and with no ignoble success— 
_- must be held to justify its use. oh, 
as converting the artistic appeal of music intoa — 
-mere sensuous. method of procuring devotion. 
But Jews, at all events, have never felt: the force. “ 

lover are as great and ennobling as the effects of — 
_ religious worship. Highest of all, the effect of 
great miusic is religious worship. Sometimes one man 
will tell another that he ‘* gets more out”’ of a con-~ 
cert or an operathan out of a religious service. He 


It is often regarded 


of this. Puritanism can never become part of the 


Jewish atmosphere. And, incidentally, were the = | - 
great bulk of Jews free to make the full and noble 
use of music in worship that is done by a small Se 


section of us, we might. hope for the appearance 


of music that be instinct with: the Jewish 


genius. 


immeasurably to develop the progress of ‘spiritual 


truth, the glory of the world we live in, and the _ 
infinite capacity of man, it is no mere handmaid of 

‘religion. To them it is a medium, more glorious 
. even than the most impressive religious ceremonial, _ 
for the attainment of a knowledge of God. To. : 
them great music is something greater than the 

noblest conceivable majesty of sound, more even _ 
' than an unfailing source of comfort and delight. ae 
_ It is a revelation of the Harmony that is not merely — 


the basis of music in a physical sense, nor merely 


the source of pleasure in an artistic sense, but is— 
at the very heart of created things. We need not 
‘be Pythagoreans to feel that despite nature with 
its mysteries and apparent injustices, there is a 


deep Harmony to be found even in the world that 
is so imperfectly known to us. 


_JOSEPH IN ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


one the most in 


our own Bible, is the hero of some truly beautiful 
traditions in the Koran of the Faithful. I have 


dwelt before on the great importance of com- 
_. parative religion. Comparison need not affect 


the purity of our creed or tenets, whilst all religions 
gontain an element of history which we can only 


disentangle, enlarge and enrich by studying the — 


fragments 


BY REGINA MIRIAM BLOCH. 


brilliant scholar, Sir John A. Cockburn, K.C.M.G., 
once pointed out to me the value of the Mohsounedan i 


account regarding Cain and Abel, which adds the 


needful touch of human psychological truth to the . 
cause of Cain’s crime. Abraham plays a dramatic 


part in Al Koran, and Joseph is the subject of 
‘Chapter XII., wherein there are many intimate 


and sidelights concerning him which 


‘The of his. appearance is 
fully corroborated. by the fact that Potiphar, 
who here appears as “ Kitfir,” immediately liked _ 
him at: sight owing to his countenance; Kitfir — 
being accredited with great knowledge of character. 
Again, the commentators give us the names of the - 
-men who drew Joseph from the well into which he 


had been cast by his brethren, as Malec Ebn,Dhér 


the tribe of Khoutah members 


The real 


“But for those perceive that music 


of this music 
‘is a constant and vivid reminder and reflection. 
And what can be the source of this Harmony but = 
- the Great Musician who, though he gives us discords __ 
that only future ages shall resolve, yet bids us see 
that the world is good, that life has a meaning to 
unfold for us, if only our ears are not too dulled to _ 
hear the heavenly notes. And religion? Can 
‘religion’ do more for than this? Thus. 
| do Music and Religion become one, 
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of that travelling caravan which ranted beside the 
pit three days after Joseph’s mishap. As “ Kitfir” 
or “Ttfir,” is a patent Oriental corruption of 
Potiphar we are, no doubt, near to the nomenclature 


of Joseph's accidental deliverers. Similarly, Joseph 


must have been a born linguist, for the Koran states 
that Pharaoh spoke to him in seventy languages 
and was so deeply impressed when Joseph replied to 
. him in all. these tongues, that he made him his 
-Wazir or Vizier. This exaggoration may also be 
taken to contain a kernel of truth. Our people 
being a nomadic race and in frequent contact with 
other traders, Joseph, in his bright intelligence, 
may have picked up divers dialects. _ It is stated 
by the authorities of the Koran that the erring 


_ brethren finally recognised Joseph in Egypt “ either 
by. his face and behaviour, or by his foreteeth 


which he showed in smiling, or else by putting off: 
his tiara, and discovering a whitish mole on his - 
These are ‘a little human details, 
flood the night of time with radiance and bring 
us nearer to the of our immortal 
history. 
Koran narrates. that Josephs was of a 
childish theft in peculiar and pathetic cireum- 
stances. Being reared by his father’s ‘sister, 
she became so. fond of him that, when he grew 
up and Jacob designed to take him from her, she- 
contrived the following strat agem to keep him: 


Having a girdle which had once belonged to 
Abraham, she girt it about the child, and then, 


pretending she had lest it, caused strict search to be — 
_ made for it ; and it being at length found on Joseph, 

he was ‘edjodind, according to a law of the family, 
to be delivered to her as her property.” 


_ the above seems to be ae most ‘veracious: and 
One of the’ most poetic 


ment, like unto our. own “ coat of many eolours.”’ 


_..The Archangel Gabriel figures largely in Joseph's 


life; he is his good genius and guardian. Thus,” 
when-he had be n disrobed and cast into the pit, 


. Gabriel “clothed him in a garment of silk of. 
Paradise. 
- + thrown into the fire by Nimrod, he was stripped ; 
and that Gabriel brought this garment and put 
--ft-on him; and that from Abraham it descended 


For it is said that when Abraham was 


>t Jacob, who folded it: up and put it into an 


~. amulet, which he hung about Joseph’s neck, 


whence Gabriel drew it forth.” Later, we hear that _ 
it restored the sight of Jacob by merely touching - 
his face and that the Patriarch on his journey to. 
Egypt. to be reunited with his long- lost son, 
smelled the sweet odour of Joseph's inner gar-— 
ment,” 


The perfume of Par:dise still 


| There are 
: alternative versions to this so- called “ theft, ” but. 
taken from the Pleiades : 


which he. miraculously sent towards his 
‘athor on the wind to revive his eyes, “at a distance 
of eighty parasangs or, as some say, three to eight 
days’ journey off.” 

oe clung to this wonderful texture, and it retained | 


its virtue of curing any ‘distemper in those who 
came into contact with it. — 

It is owing tothe Koran, that JosephThas™ bee 
come a byword for beauty throughout the East. To 
the Koran we owe the spiritualised conception of. 
the story of Joseph and Zoleikha, Potiphar’s. wife. 


They are a symbolical allegory of the love “ between 
the Oreator and the creature, God and man,” 
just as Christianity has used the Song of Solomon 


_ to serve a similar mystic end. 
-are now familiar Eastern types of lovers, ranking 
with those Persian Romeos and: Juliets, 


Majnun. or Shirin and Firhad. Thus, the great 


Persian poet Jami wrote a poem on ‘‘ Yusuf and 


Zulaikha.” This long and lovely prosody describes 
the history of the lovers before and after their 
meeting, and the poet- makes Joseph marry 
Zoleikha when Potiphar dies, according to Koranic 
_ traditions. Later, Joseph married Asenath, the 


_ wife mentioned by Moses, who is. about to play 


‘her part in the present article. 
Hafiz, that prince of Persian poets, iene in 
his Odes of “ My Joseph of Canaan,” a phrase 


which sometimes the soul of Hafiz and. 
presumably means that ‘ 


as Joseph’ comeliness— 
was to Egypt, so is the Beloved’s (God's) beaity 
to this dark world.” As Hafiz sings : | 
“When from Canaan Joseph came, 
Egypt beauty gained and fame ; 
_ Egypt beauty gained and fame, 
When from Canaan Joseph came.’ 


: Mahomed, we have the following Oriental references 
to Joseph : 


traffic in the atoms of the world: the sky came. 
like Zuleika and offered you a price, a jewel-casket 
that casket she gave you: 
_ and in exchange received - the desire of the heart. 


you who are the friend of all men, the lookirig- 
ot the Koran story of Joseph, also relates to a gar 


glass of all, through whom we know good and 


_ evil, in whom; asina looking- glass,we see ourselves.’ 


An annotation to this passage informs us that, 
“Joseph kept a shop and the sun is likened to 
-him, while Zuleikha, Joseph’s beloved, is likened to _ 
the sky. ‘The ‘four shops’ are the elements which. 


~ make up the world—earth, air, fire, and water. 
_. The sun, as Lord of the world, owns the elements, 


‘the sky exchanges her most. star the 
treasure of Love.” 

Having seen h w the tender mind ot. East 
has transcendentalised the :omance of Joseph and 


iF Zoleikha, we return to the mother of his sons, 


his fair wife Asenath. I have before. me her 


ancient and treasured story in a little book I love, 


namely, “The Life and Confession of Asenath the — 


Daughter of Pentephres of Heliopolis, Narrating — 


How the All Beautiful Joseph Took Her to Wife,- 
-pepared by Mary Brodrick from Notes 
by The Late Sir Peter Le Page Renouf, ” and 
published in England in 1900. 


Leili and 


In“ Valeh and Hadijeh,” translated Mirza 


* Oh, Joseph of the heavens, who ~ 
sit and sell where the four markets meet, and — 


unto her. 


in blessing, 


writings known «as Tendenzschrifien. The most 


ancient of the five tests of this tradition is the Greek 
text, of which, unfortunately, part is lost. 
is a Syrian version, made in the sixth century A.D., 
and an Armenian version, which appears to be a— 


There 


translation from the Greek, and is more complete. 


- The “ Speculum Historiale ” of Vincent of Beauvais _ 
Joseph and Zoleikha — 


(1190-1294) contains a Latin abridgement of the 


Greek, and this was translated into French in the 


fourteenth century by Jean de Vignay. Ata meet- 


_ ing of the Congress of Orientalists in Vienna in 1886 
the professors of the -Ecole spcciales des langues 


orientales vivantex, printed a portion of the Armenian 


version, with a French translation. Th> abridged 
‘form: of - the story as I now give it, is from the » 


Greek text, which is the oldest. dy | 
--Asenath is first introduced to us, when 


sand. of the sea.”’ She is lovely, proud and wilful. 


Even the heir of Pharaoh wished to wed her, but e 
his royal father opposed his. marriage to an inferior — 


when “ the daughter of Joakim, the King of Moab 


| maketh entreaty for wens and she i is a queen and 


Deautiful. 


.” There is a sumptuous account of the chambers. 
of the house wherein Asenath dwelt, ane was rich. 
_ in treasure, in apparel; 
couch with purple woven with gold” nd, at» 
this time, still worshipped the gods of Egypt. - 
When Joseph first arrived he entered the court- ~~ 
sitting in the chariot, the second to Pharaoh, 
And Joseph. was clad in a white and nee tunic er. 


she slept upon * 


gates 


which belongs to that large class of early Christian — 


came into the territory of Heliopolis and was 
- collecting the corn, of that region which was as the - 


‘a golden 


A golden crown was upon his head . 


and a royal rod was in his right hand.” 
- Asenath and Joseph love each other, but hie 
idolatries trouble him and he reproaches and leaves. 


her, but promises to return upon the eighth day. 


‘The description of her desolation after his departure 
= is one of the most romantic epivones 3 in this unique 
tale. 

« Pentephres- (hier father) all his ‘kinsmen 
went out.to their estate (farm) ; and Asenath was 
left alone with the seven damsels, low-spirited and 

weeping till the sun went down. ee 
b ead nor drank water, but while the others slept a 
And she wept and often. 
f smote upon her breast with her hands. . a 

Finally Asenath arose and “‘ pitched the gods out 
of the window. — And she wept bitterly for seven 
On the eighth day a vision was vouchsafed 
She beheld an Angel of God who com- | 
forted and blessed her, and, even as the angels who 
manifested unto Abraham and Sarah, he partcok of 
the meal she speedily prepared for him. From the — 
horeyeomb whereon his sanctifying hands rested 
‘many ‘bees of snowy whiteness. 
- and with purple wings came forth . 
surrounded Asehath and made a honeycomb i in 
As Miss Brodrick remarks, the story “ is practi- | 2 


- she alone kept aw:ke. 


days.” 


end they 


‘Continued on next page. 
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ise 
- ye to your place’; and they flew away Eastwards 
Paradise. 


things be which I have spoken to this day.’ 


_ table was not injured. 
_ by the fire which consumed the honey-comb was. 
indescribable sweetness... . 

commanded that the table should be removed and 


vil, 
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And the angel said, ‘ So shall all the 
And 
he touched the honey-comb, and fire went up from 
the table and consumed the honey-comb but the 
And the fragrance produced 


And Asenath 
when she was about to put it away the angel 


disappeared from before her «yes. » And when she 
turned back she saw as it were a chariot with four 


-. horses rising Eastwards into Heaven. 


- As my readers will readily realise, the reference 


to this celestial chariot. reveals a foundation older es 


than the Greek, wherein the romance is written. 
After this vision, Joseph, true. to his promise, 


returned and, wedded Asenath. But Pharaoh’s 

= ©. son still desired her, and the little book finishes : 
With the battling of Joseph’s. re- united brethren 
on. her behalf, wherein. Benjamin finally wounds 
~ Pharaoh’s son, who has been treacherously plotting — 
to slay his mor rial father and thus gain Asenath 
| by foul me ‘ans. 
and it is Levi, who : | 
wiped aw ay the blood from his face, and wrapped 
“his head in linen and plac ed him upon his own horse, — 


There is an interesting. skirmish, 
‘raised the son of Pharaoh and 


and led him in this wise unto Pharaoh his father, 


to whom he declared all that had come 10 pass. 
And. Pharaoh arose from his throne, and fell on | his : 


face before Levi. a | 


Roman<es,’ 
‘Mason. 


also more jewelly. 


_ his fear of God and blaspheme. 


oC. and die ; 
piety, accepts everything in a spirit of resignation. 


id he n the story cnds, Joseph has become King 


was, a man conspicuous for his wealth and good - 


fortune which: he had long enjoyed, but not. less 

80 for his ‘character, which was beyond reproach 

from either God or man. 
stripped of all his possessions and of all ‘his ‘children, 

and shortly afterwards. smitten with a fell issn, 


On a'single day he was. 


The occasion of this tragic change remains unknown 


ee to dob, but the reader is at once. acquainted with. 


~ One day when God in heaven was surrounded 


Ee ye the sons of the gods, He commends Job to the 
attention of one of them, the Satan, as the best mari 
on earth, 


‘The Satan at once disputes the depth of 
Job's piety: it is, he suggests, but skin-deep : if 
Job. be deprived of his wealth, he will abandon 
God. permits the 
‘Satan to put the matter to the test. The Satan 


strips Job of his wealth; but Job stands the. test. 
_ The Satan then with equal unsuccess tries Job by 
| deprivi ing him also of his health. . Job’s wife, indeed, 


now breaks down, and bids her husband curse God- 
but Job himself, still with undiminished 


_After an interval, three friends of Job come to 


-  eomfort him, and for seven days sit silently with — 


him. Job then breaks the silence ina monologue 


raising the question why he and other sufferers are 
or compelled to live. 
each of six speeches, one by each of the three friends 
- and an answer to each by Job, and a third cycle, i in 
~ which two only of the friends take part. In these 
__ speeches the friends assert and Job denies that his’ 
calamities are due to his sin. After Job’s speech at. 


There follow two cycles: 


the conclusion of the third cycle, a new speaker, 


~ Elihu, intervenes at great length. ‘Then God replies’ 


“to Job, eliciting brief responses’ from After 


the speeches the story is resumed: God condemns > 
: what the three friends hed. said, approves what vob 


On the ground of the subject discussed in the 


‘speeches, Job is commonly and appropriately classed 
with Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Sirach and Wisdom, — 
as belonging to the “ Wisdom ” or reflective litera- 


ture of the Jews in which human life is considered 


‘broadly without the overruling national interest — 


that characterises most other Hebrew literature. 
But in two matters of form Job differs from these 


other specimens of Jewish wisdom :—(1) in its 
eombinaticn of prose and poetry, the Prologue and 
-.. Epilogue being prose, the speeches poetry: and 
(2) in its use of dialogue. Something distantly 


resemblances are partial, 
Job, so the story runs, 
the entire literature of the Jews. . 

'” Many books of the Bible contain, it is true, oth 
The prophetical books. comprise 
both prose memoirs and prophetic poems, and. the . 
historical books cite poems, but they combine ge : 


‘prose and. poetry. 


response of two or more speakers to: one another, 
_ is to be found, for example, in the. Song of ‘Songs ; 
hut for dialogue as a means of discussing problems of - 
life; we must pass for analogy beyond Hebrew — 
literature. Such dialogue until recently. was quite 
unknown in Babyloniam literature ; but certain 
_texts—one of the age of Sargon (722- 705 B.c.)— 


Between the Ba.ylonian “ philosophical dialogue, 


‘of Meypt after Pharaoh's demise. Joseph reigned 
for forty-eight years, and then gave up the crown 


most magnanimously and nobly “to the son of 
Pharaoh’s : on,”’ to whom Joseph had been “as a 


father in his in Egypt the days of his 


It is quite natural that ‘ion a piece of fomatiticiam 


as this chronicle, should leave the East and journey 
“into the Middle Ages, and thus find its way into 


Aucassin and Nicolette and other Medieval . 
| was keenly attracted to compare the 
two texts of ‘‘ Asenath ” in their transmission from 
the East through Greece to Gaul. But there are 
few changes except that her ‘‘ chests’ beconie 
‘‘ aumbries,”’ she has an. “ arras,” and only some 


of the ‘bees in the mysterious swarm were ‘ white 
as snow,” | 
‘whilst the description of the angel of her vision is) | 
“ He was clad in a wh'te stele, 
_ and bore the royal sceptre i in his hand, and a crown 


others being “vermeil as jacinths,” 


was upon his brow. His face was as the lightning, 


his eyes as rays of ‘he sun, and the hair of his he ad 


like a. flame of fire. _ At the sight of him Asenath 


was sore afraid, and-hid her face upon the ground.”’ 
Mr. Eugene Mason’s translated version is one of the 
shorter texts mentioned by Miss Brodrick, but, as 
usual, we ate rewarded in: other ways. 
» Miss Brodrick gives us the feud of the brethren and. 
(he son of Pharaoh, as well as Asenath’s meeting 
with the patriarc’: Jacob, wherein she marvels — 
_at his beauty in old age, “his hair was as white as" 
‘the snow, with curls: as numerous and thick as those 


‘Whereas 


festival. 


’ translated from the French by Eugene — 


-dent in Mizraim. 
caffray with Pharaoh’s gon contains some. inner. 
spark of historical truth. 


and poetic personalities of all 
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of an kak a comely white beard fell 


upon his bosom. His piercing eyes darted forth | 
lightnings. was the man who had 
wrestled with God. . . ’ Mr.:Mason’s account 
mentions Asenath's sons, Monsaseh and Ephraim. 


wedding of Joseph Asenath was ageneral 
“The next day Joseph prayed Pharaoh 
that he might have Asenath to wife, and Pharaoh 


gave him the woman. He set varlands of gold - 
upon their heads, the fairest. that cunning smiths 
could fashion, and caused them to embrace in the 
sight of men.. So for seven days was kept high 


feast, nor might any man labour for those days. 
He also gave them new names, calling Joseph, the» 


Son of God, and Asenath, aSiiecmaas: of the Moat 


High King.” 


And: now I would bid to the All- Besuiti- 
ful. Joseph, happy and honoured. 
how legend travels and how the spiritual dreams. 


and traditions of, man are golden argosies which: . 
-voyaged from Eastern epics and medieval roman- 
 ¢ists down to our. own era. 
historical links lie buried beneath this mass of 
legend. 


We. only know that Joseph’ brethren 
came to Egypt, we do not. hear of a dramatic inci- 
It seems quite possible that the _ 


However that may be, 
T must take my leave of one of the most beloved 
Joseph of the | 

gay coat, Joseph the teller of dreams, Joseph the 


Grand Vizier of Pharaoh i in the. double lands of the 


Nile. 


OF THE ‘MONTH. 


: A New Commentary on Job. 


‘BY THE. 8. LEVY, M.A. 


The of Job the. ‘story. the 
| paddies change i in. the fortunes. of a sheikh of ancie nt 

as time 3; and (2) the. speeches in a discussion’ arising 
out of this ¢ire umstance. 


both these. teristics ‘a the 


Hebrew literature’; but the 
and the | book of Job 
remains unique not only in the.“ W 


may be found j in other 


styles differently. On the other hand, Job is a 


-single work written partly in prose, partly in poe ii : 
_ the narrative in prose, the speeches in poetry. - 


_ Again, some analogy to the dialogue, to the : 


now been published containing what their editor des- 


cribes as specimens of philosophical dialogue. These, 
however, offer a very distant parallel to the dialogue 
as handled in Job; they are simple, brief and exceed- 


ingly schematic. In a dozen sections, all cast in 
the same scheme, and some eight lines in length, 


the advantages and disadvantages of various courses 


of action are discussed by. a master and his slave. 


so far as yet known, and the dialogue in Job the 


_ difference is so great as to render any direct influence 
of one over the other altogether improbable. 
the same is true, though in this case the difference _ 
is of quite another kind, of the Greek dialogue. — 


It is curious that the most famous examples of this. 


_ Greek dialogue were written at probably no great 
distance of time from Job, and it is barely possible, 
though not probable, that the author of Job wrote 
later than Plato ; yet between the dialogue of Job, 
consisting exclusively of long set speeches 


poetical form, and the prose dialogues of Plato, 


_ with their closely knit analytical arguments carried — 


on by means of much quickly responsive conversa- 


‘tion, the difference ‘is so great that the probability” 


that the Hebrew writer was influenced by those 


Greek literary models is so slight as to be negligible. 


So long as Job was commonly regarded as long 


anterior to Plato it was not customary to look upon — 


' Plato as an imitator of Job; there is just as little 


reason, now that Job is elieind to a later’ age than 
_ formerly, to assert that it is a Hebrew imitation of 
the philosophical dialogue of Plato. Whence the 
author of Job derived any suggestion for the use 


of dialogue in discussing the problems of life thus 


bat in. 


is fiction. 
created, but is a fable,” is a judgment attributed 
~. to an unnamed contemporary of Samuel b. Nach- 
~ mani (Baba Bathra, 


have 


* need not be pure invention ; 


still remains quite 


~The unique character of the combination of prose 
and poetry in the book has sometimes been treated | 


as the result of the origin of the book, of the existing - : 
material which the author utilised. 
‘That the book. is a: report of facts of history, the 


‘What was this 


‘exact record in prose of the actual fortunes. of a 


- particular individual and of the words spoken in 
verse by him and others, is a view that was long 
maintained or accepted, though not even in earlier 


times without occasional suggestions that the book — 
_" Job never existed and was never 


sufferings of Job are not historical, though, had they 


actually befallen him, he would have endured them — 


(Bereshith Rabba, § 57). Maimonides says the — 


basis of the book is a fiction, conceived for the 
purpose of explaining the different opinions which - 


people held on Divine Providence (Moreh Nebu- 

chim, iii., 22).. In his striking introduction to — 
‘A. Critical and, Exegetical Commentary on the — 

Book of Job,” by the late Dr. 8. R. Driver and Dr. — 


 G. B. Gray (T. & T. Clark), Dr. Gray holds that 


if the book is not history, and the speeches not the 
‘ipsissima verba of speeches reported verbatim, it 


tradition or literature ; 


after the Exile, for Ezekiel, Xiv., 14, 20, refers eee 

Job, along with Noah and Daniel, as a conspicu- ne 

ously righteous man. 
The main divisions of Dr. Gray’ 8 Introduction are 


as follows: ‘Title and-Place in the Canon; Literary 
Form ; Origin and History of the Book of Job; . 


‘Purpose and Method of the Writer ; The Age of the 
Book; The Text; and the Rhythms. Then come — 


Part I., Translation and Commentary; Part Il, 
Philological Notes ; and Tadexes ; 


‘and if., Hebrew” 
This volume is a sound 
addition to the International Critical Commentary 
Series. It contains many fresh and interesting 
‘points of interpretation which may receive con- — 
sideration and discussion on a future occasion. In 
the meantime, it is an unqualified pleasure to com- _ 
mend this new commentary on Job. It is a work — 


_ Of great value, and well worth very close study by all 


interested in the understanding of a book of the 
Bible, which has become one of the world’s classics. 


: for the Proprietors BE Wat I BESS, Dore Street, Bigh Boltor, W. ey. ara Published at Square, G, 28, 


I have shewn 


Similarly, one of the 
-opinions of Resh ‘Lakish is to the effect that the 


the story with which © 

‘it opens and, closes may be, and in part almost 
certainly ‘is, based on er derived from: popular — 

‘and, indeed, this is quite 
certain, if the book is inferred to have been written 
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changed Modern History. 
it exercises a magnetic power among statesmen. 


‘For November, 1921 (Marcheshvan, 5682), 
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REFLECTIONS. JEWISH. 


‘Nationalism ot. the ‘moment 
; regarded as one’ of the decisive factors which have 
For good or for bad, 


It has even been raised—partly by the sequence 


: fe of events, and .partly by the will of a great American. 
idealist—to become the coping-stone of a Visionary 
world. wide political edifice. 


The principle of 
* Self. determination of Nations ” 


| aft. 


& One. night presume, in view of these ere that 
. the essential features. which constitute a nation. 
If we can trace 
the workings of a principle, observe its effects in - 
and. even decide to 
make it the solution of urgent political problems, | 
there can surely be no difficulty in explicitly — 
But such pre- 


: ‘sumption finds. scant justification in current’ 
them, 


are clearly and exactly known. 


the actual events of. history, 


defining its nature and essence ! 


writings, . it must be confessed. There is much 
: discussion, but little agreement in results. . 
only truth that, emerges quite definitely from the 


discussions: is that the essence of. nationalism is a 


something psychological, an iriner ‘ ‘ sentiment 


or conviction, in fact. 


mean by 4 Nation ?” 


Nationality,” 


an elusive idea, diffieult to define. tt cannot be 


tested or analysed by formule, such as German | 
Least of all must it: be interpreted - 
by the brutal and childish doctrine of racialism. — 


professors. love. 


Its « essence is a sentiment, ‘and in the last resort 


- we can only say that a nation is a nation because 
its members passionately and unanimously believe — 


it to be so.” (P. At the conclusion of the 


discussion this is repeated as the author's last 


on the subject. “ The reader may feel,” he writes, 


“that we have not attained in this discussion any 
definition of nationality... . We 


very clear 
‘must recognise that there is no single infallible 


grown 54, italics mine). 
nationalism, then, is something psychological. 
That seems indisputable. More figuratively, the 


soul of a nation is its Tradition, or spiritual heritage, — 


its life story of suffering and triumph. 


does this prove helpful in interpreting history 
or solving concrete problems ? Psychological 


conceptions, coming as they do from ordinary 


‘ thought, are not often marked by great exactness 
Or precision of meaning. What is a sentiment 

how can it be recognised, much less evaluated? 
What makes up Tradition ? Is it a dead structure 


or a living growth? What embodiment does it 


‘demand? . How far is this inner sentiment inde- 


apparently now 
ranks as self-evident. axiom: of state- 


The. 


‘The clearest statement 
- this is in a work by. Professor Ramsay Muir, called 
Nationalism and Internationalism,”’ where a long 
- section is devoted to the question, “ What do we — 
The author enumerates _ 
-. many factors, such as unity of race, language, 
_ religion, geographical area ; 
indispensable. 


released by group life. 
group.” (p. 6). 


between groups. 
-but finds that none is. 
he goes on, “is. 
himself, and consciously directs or shapes: 


Israel Levine, M.A. 


questions press for ‘enquiry at the outset, and it 
becomes imperative to analyse more se this 


psychological "sentiment ’ Or nationalism. 


‘It will be helpful to begin with: simpler 


than a nation, and the simplest unit in this con-— 
nection is a group. A nation may be a very com- 

, plicated group, but at least it is a species of group. 
An individual’s social environment—which is just - 
the reverse side of his own character—largely 
consists of a variety of groups. 


It is only by 
participation in such wider units that the in- 
dividual self can be developed or even maintained. 


The relation between the indiv idual and the groups , 
to which he belongs i is a mutually constitutive one. 


Each creates, and i is in turn created by, the other. 


It is impossible to separate them. An abstract 
individual, conceived as isolated from its relations 
to all groups, is a meaningless - fiction. 
considered apart from the individuals who compose — 
are phantoms of the pseudo- philosophic 


imagination. . 
each other.. 

State, it is’ “ only through group organization that 
we find the true man. 


They both are, then, in and through 


nature, gains his true ee only through the 


There are, of. course, 


family or school or church. Others he chooses 


are clubs, societies and similar ‘organizations. 


Again, an individual comes into relations to many — 


groups .that are merely transient, and loosely 


liner on a voyage of a week or two, But he also 


| is in contact with groups that are permanent, stable, 
~ and very highly organised, such as his college 
or civic corporation. 


It is this last class that it 
seems profitable to consider now.a little more fully. 


What are the conditions or factors, we may ask, 
which make for permanence and stability and 
- effective action on the part of such a group ? 
test of what constitutes a nation, unless it be the © 
 people’s own conviction of their nationhood, and 
even this may be mistaken or based upon inadequate — 
The essence of 


One is physical, the other mental. Physical con- 


ditions are, for instance, the material embodiment — 
of the group, its continuous duration in time, its 

outer or formal organisation. By mental condi-— 
tions are meant the inner aim or purpose of the | 


group, the extent to which an idea of the group as a 


whole exists in the mind of each member, and is an 
integral element in his personality. While phy- 
sical and mental conditions are both. involved, and 
no group can exist as mere body or mere mind, it 
is the latter class that throws more light on our 
particular problem. It is the inner, spiritual prin-— 


ciple of a Broup, its tradition and elusive mental 


character; which give it that sense of dignity, and 
prestige, that continuity with a long past, which 


are fundamental to its reality and very life. 


is — it be further noted, 


Groups, 


As Miss Follett puts it, in The New 
The potentialities of the 


individual .remain. potentialities until they are 
Man discovers his true : 


Some are, in a sense, imposed 7 
‘on the individual without his choice, such as his — 


these 


ditions. 


‘N ATIONA LISM. 


‘Lecturer in Philosophy at University y College, Exeter.) 


by. the absorption more more group 


tions, provided these be conipatible, and can be 


merged into the harmonious system of a rational | 
being. Incompatibility due to physical conditions .. 


_~—the fact that one cannot, for example, be at once ss 
member. of the two groups Eton and Harrow— 
is more rigidly defined than a radical conflict of . 


mental elements. But the ‘latter is just ‘as real. 


Although a Mohammedan prays on Friday and a 


Christian on Sunday, the two. group traditions 


remain dissonant, for all the. phy sical compati-_ 
‘bility. 
between certain groups. 


real disharmonies 
But there are many others 
which are not only compatible, but which form a. 


‘There. are, in short, 


natural progression or sequence, all subsisting 
perfect harmony in. a single system, wheré all the 
elements, so far from negating one another, are the 
stronger for..their mutual interaction, 
many individuals: in a civilised community. the 
family, the school, the college, the economic or ~ 
professional group, the politieal party, the church, 

' the state, are just such a sy stem or * hierarchy ” 
groups. 
are not only. compatible, but: derive their strength — 
~ from their very inter- relation. It is as if-one com- 
‘mon idea, in the Platonic sense, were present in the — 
. many particulars or groups. 
- common principle is only revealed in the utmost 
variety of. expressions. Thus the inner group 
.. tradition or morale is not easily grasped. ‘Yet it is. 
omnipresent, or, in the language of religion, imma- : 
nent in every element within the wider stem of 
which it is the informing spirit. 


The sehtiments or traditions ‘of each. 


We can now to the nation; as ah form— 
however complex—of the group. The results of 


the analysis of groups | will be found to apply equaliy — 
organized ; for instance, the passengers of anocean tO the nation. 
"group, possesses both material and mental’con- 
The former consist of physical, racial — 
ties, geographical unity, political organisation, and 

hosts of others. 


ment” or tradition, a complex resultant of innumer-_ 


It, too, as a permanent, stable — 


The latter is the national “ senti- 


able mental or spiritual factors, such as com- 
munity of thought and outlook, of religion and © 


_. morality, common know ledge and ideals, common > 
There are two classses or types of such conditions. a history and literature ; above all, common suffer-. 


ing and sorrow, the memory of achievement and _ 


defeat. Compared to this, ‘“‘ Mere wealth, num-— 


bers, or territory seem but vulgar things. 6 
Heroic achievements, agonies heroically 

these are the sublime food by which the spirit of B 
nationhood is nourished; from these are born the 


sacred and imperishable traditions that make the 
soul of nations.” (Ramsay Muir, op. cit., p. 49.) 


All the concrete embodiments of national life, the 


gchools and institutions and churches and law- 


courts and theatres, testify to the richness of the — 


‘spiritual reality which gave them birth. It is the — 


Thus, for 


The full nature of the 


But just as the nation is physically a most’com- 
prehensive group and its material organisation 
highly complex, so national sentiment includes. 
_ within itself a vast diversity of mental characters. 
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end hard, to define. 
course, as everything mental has. 
historical antecedents, in any given case, may —. 


“group. 


lavish itself on those who share it ; 


harmony throughout. 
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wealth of that is ‘the measure of his 
- stature and power. “Only by a full and deliberate 
 identifloation of {himself with this all-pervasive 
- Mational sentiment can a man realise the latent 
‘possibilities in his being. But for this to be pos- 
sible there must be in the individual a conscious- 
_ ness of the nation group aa a growp, or as a whole, — 
and a feeling of attachment or devotion to the 
It is not only that the national sentiment 
_ gives richness and life to the individual members. — 


it constitutes them, it is true, but in proportion as 


they realise something of its spirit they in turn - 


constitute and enrich it.. The sentiment goes out to 
but it also 


returns, not spent or impoverished, but richer, and 


fuller, in content and meaning. The process, then, 


is twofold, each term being mutually — 


constitutive of the other. 


It is this that makes nationhood 80 ahedive é, 
Its origin and 
appear to be purely accidents of space and time, 


perhaps mere pttysical boundaries imposed by the 
great @atural divisions of the world. But for all 


that, and for all the fact that it needs a formal 
~ structure or body as one condition of its pe rsistence, 
oy =. its essence remains indisputably mental or spiritual, 
— psychological. 

out in clearest outline. 
systematic whole, in which a rich diversity. of. 
elements only serves to deepen and intensify the - 

And its unity must be. 
consciously realised by those who. belong to the 
group, They .must. identify themselves with it, 


Its two great features stand 
It must be a unity, a 


c realise themselves.in and through it, enriching it. 


Marked. 


analysi’. 


in turn, and giving it new strength and life by their 


conscious participation i in its glory. They must be 


| we in position to consider the problem 


lines laid down above, however, the group of people 


a ‘calling themselves Jews are a nation in exactly 


the same essential meaning as any other nation. 


- But there are features iu Jewish Nationalism 
which differ at least in empliasis, or relative in- 
tensity and shading, from’ the corresponding 
featares in other national ‘groups, and it is to these 
we draw attention now. 
To begin with, ‘the physical conditions: are less 
prominent, and the mental: ones exceptionally 
i Owing to historical accidents Jews lost, 
"some two thousand years ago, that geographical | 
lee proximity and formal political organisation which — 
_ are usually the physical basis of nationality. But 
the result of this has been not a corresponding — 
_ decline in national sentiment, but a deepening 
and strengthening of it. The mental factors have 
almost asserted their virtual independence of a 
physical accompaniment. It can be compared 
to the case of an individual who has had one 
of his limbs amputated, and, being cut off as a 
result from certain modes of physical expression, 


a has turned with all the more intense interest to 


vigour. 


writes as follows : 


but slnost the only factor or condition, of | 
tinued existence of the Jewish people as a people, 
= or at any rate the one fundamental condition on 
which all the others are founded.” 


narrowed, from its lack of complete, normal 


consciousness has burned vividly, at times indeed 


‘lt is clear that on the. 


of Jewish nationality i is 80 inexplicable on tedinary i 


grounds of natural causation that it should be 


It has a physical basis, of 


devoted: to: its service, and in its service Find 
freedom.’ 


— mental Gevelopment. 


‘do double service. 


‘or not is a distinct issue. 
stance, by many eminent leaders, both in Europe 
and America, that rigid adherence to this elaborate — 
‘ritual is neither feasible, nor even necessary, for — 


deemed “‘ miraculous.” But a less difficult hypo- 


thesis seems adequate in the present. process. If 
we may borrow @ conception from the “ New 


Psychology’ we may regard it as a kind of 
defence-reaction ” on the national scale. In the 
individual there are mechanisms of character 
formation which ordinary experience illustrates, 
whereby some innate impediment or defect makes 


its possessor take special pains to overcome it, 
andi as a result become exceptionally developed in — 


that very feature. It was in this way that Demos- 


thenes, for example, developed his oratory on the | 


basis of an impediment of speech. In the same 


way, on the national level, it has been the physical 
| limitations imposed on the Jewish group which 


have been made the very stepping- ‘stones | to its 


The next’ feature in Jewish Nationalism which 
differs in emphasis from. the corresponding 
(see section LV, beginning) 


feature in other groups ° 


is. Religion. There are several important points 


of contact between the Jewish national conscious-— 
hess and the Jewish Religion, of which » we single 
out three for special note. 


(a). Although circumstances. forced ‘the Jewish 
nation to dispense with some of those outer ce- 


menting links that knit a group together, such as 
political and territorial bonds, the national senti-— 
ment’ or consciousness could not exist without. 
some kind of formal, external organisation. | 
‘bonds which remained were accordingly made to = 
The group spirit clung to the | 
ritual and ceremonies of religion as affording 


embodiment of ifs nature. It developed i 


Rabbinic laws and codes, its liturgy and sallaions | 
rites, its formal practices and services, as a potent 
instrument of securing persistence and stability, 
"That it has been, and is, an effective instrument - 
.» of Jewish Nationalism in the light of the preceding — 
| It is an exceedingly complicated prob-- 
Tem, in many respects, and many writers do not 
hesitate to call it unique. 


Whether it js indispensable 


the persistence of national consciousness. 


- Orthodox and Liberal Judaism differ in little except 


the degree of such allegiance regarded as essential, 


eee the enrichment of his mental life. No doubt that 
mental life itself is in some way modified, possibly. 


functioning, The’ concentrated mental cultivation — 
a may entail a partial impoverishment of physical. 
But in the case of the Jews the national — 


brilliantly, and has survived a succession of crises 
to which no other nation can offer a parallel. The 
Jewish nation, in fact, illustrates superbly the thesis 
of all that has been said above, and writers on_ 
Group Psychology have found in it the clearest 

_ instance of their basic principles. Thus McDougall, 
pavenncnll a paper in the Sociological Review, 1912, urges 


that self-conseiousness and the “ sentiments 


ness... . has continued to be not only one factor, 


‘the con- 


gathered about it” are the innermost nucleus of 
nationhood. When considering the Hebrew nation, 
The national self-conscious. 


somatic Ben urged ha th 


In many of the Reform Temples of America which 
the present writer happens to'have visited, ritual 
has practically disappeared, and yet Jewish senti- 
-ment is intensely vigorous. But to solve a problem 
of this kind purely psychological considerations — 


are not sufficient ;. it needs a basis of. wide his- 


torical knowledge and a volume of the most varied 
practical experience, to which the writer has no 


to this an inner. spiritual force, and the group is 


tal. The Jewish religion, it is evident, has strenth- 
ened the national consciousness in this way, by 


its conception of a divine mission entrusted to — 
Tsrael, a mission regarded not as a truth to be 
enforced by violence, but as a contribution of per- 


manent value to the spiritual treasures of humanity. 


This conception of having a sacred purpose or end 
has probably been even more effective in sustaining 
the Jewish national sentiment than the elaborate 
ritual and formal organisation. already. mentioned... 


(c). In addition to these two specialised aspects, 


there is a third way in which religion has affected - 


Jewish nationalism, the way in which religion 
affects all groups in which it plays a part. The 


element of religion in a complex group sentiment 
is somewhat different from other elements. Its . 
function is to hold together the other elements, to 
serve as an ultimate foundation for them. Religion 
if itis worthy of the name—is never satisfied with 


| interpreted. 


group spirit for Jews. 


is group confession. 


T hose 


It is claimed, for. in- 


from the strength of the former. . oe 
- like a valid generalisation to say that where the 
family spirit is pronounced, the national conscious- =| 


: ~ ness is likewise highly developed. Owing to their 
(b). Religion. has the National: 


_ spirit in.a more indirect way, by furnishing it with 
its supreme raison d’etre. 
‘because of its. ineradicable instinct for preserva- 
tion, construed in a literal, physical sense. This 
‘is a biological factor of fundamental ‘importance, © 
and its ramifications (as suggested, for instance, - 
in Trotter’s classic, on ‘Instincts of the Herd”’) 
are tremendously far-reaching. But when we add 


A group may persist 
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8 life. 
thesis by which alone the world can be adequately 
‘It claims to be the source of all 


Man. must interpret -what he finds, 


in the ast resort 


atheistical. 
to be all-comprehensive, unconditional, absolute, 
In the case of the Jewish nation this comprehen- 


sive claim of religion is even more evident than 
Those who ac cept the traditional ritual 
find every conceivable element in life coloured 
with a religious tinge. Those who seek to evade 
the full foree of the national sentiment to which 
they were born heirs inv ariably ignore and destroy — 
‘the religious ritual as. a’ preliminary. Thus, 
religion arid Jewish national sentiment are in- . 


elsew here. 


se parably interwoven, as a matter of everyday 
experience. Religion, too, always\ emphasises the 


profession of faith is vital. The mourner must, 


at the solenin ‘crisis of his life, ‘proclaim in public » 
chis adherence to the group tradition and. belief. 
The Confession ritual in-the Atonement services 
All these facts illustrate 

theor ‘y, as they enhance in actual. practice, the 
unique function of religion as it enters into the — 
eomplex group or national sentiment of the 


j 


Thess are many in jen ish National: 


ism which stand out conspic uously, ,and which have _ 
ts an immediate practical bearing. -It is difficult of 
course to estimate, in a complex mass of inter- 
related factors, the exact. significance of any one, — 


Historical conditions and the accidental shades of 


‘emphasis which they produce tend to obscure the 
real perspective in which the factors should be | 
viewed, But it: will be helpful to review briefly 
“some of the most notable features, from their — 
genetic standpoint where relevant, in. order to fill 
out somewhat the bare analysis we have reached, 

| For. this purpose we select the following points: ts 
(2) It was suggested above that in certain cases a 


comprehensive group consciousness derives some- 


thing of its strength from the strength of sub- 
ordinate group sentiments within it. ; 
instance of this is the relation between the family 
sentiment and the national consciousness among 


Jews. . The latter really derives its own force partly 
‘It looks very 


environment and enforced isolation Jews have 
come to possess an exceptional “ Familiensinn,” 
asa body, and its basis has undoubtedly been 
fostered by the strong sentiment in individual 
families. The latter conduces to home life, with 
all its virtues and defects. The former has been = 
_ responsible for the somewhat clannish exclusiveness _ 

This comes out most notably in the — 

case of those who try to break away from it. The. 


reaction is correspondingly complete. 
conscious of itself not only as living but as en-— 


| dowed with a mission in life, as the trustee of some 
great truth to mankind, as enriched with a legacy 
of priceless value to all the world, then indeed the — 
group becomes well-nigh irresistible, if not. immor- 


of the Jews. 


Such people 


shrink from the slightest taint of anything that _ 
- reminds them of their connection.with the Jewish — 
So, on a higher level, we have the instances 
-of Spinoza, Auerbach, Lassalle, and others, The 
significance of all this for Jewish Psychology is 


group. 


fully worked out in a fascinating paper by Brill, 
called ; 
American- Environment,” and all-that is relev ant 
here is to notice the principles which underlie it. _ 


{b) The enforced isolation of Jews has had other 

~ consequences, inasmuch as the Jewish group has not 
had the advantages of free intercourse, in healthy — 
rivalry, with other groups. Such freedom of inter-_ 
course is extremely valuable as a means of keeping = 
group consciousness. normal... Inter-collegiate. 


sports and games and debates are simple instances’ 
of what is meant. 


other groups. It has been in the position of “ an 


only child,” as Dr. Brill somewhere suggeste. The | 


It claims to be the supreme Si : 


Our attitude to life—and even the most, es 
rudimentary degree of human development in. 

_ volves some such attitude—is at bottom our 
Teligion, 
appraise what he inherits, have some working faith 
to make action possible ; | 
such a faith is religious, even if it be professedly 

For only the religious attitude claims 


t 
a 
1 


Participation in public 


~The clearest 


“The Adjustment. of the Jew to the | 


An individual's pride inhisown 
group, his devotion to it as a fuller expression of his 
own egoistic impulses, are not merely fostered, but. 
are kept in bounds, by these conflicts. Now the — 
Jewish group has often been debarred from many | 
of these healthy normal forms of intercourse with 
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Firstly. the seiieeiaied impulse for conflict has had 


to find outlets for expression in some channel, and 


the vindication of superiority attained in economic 
or less reputable ways. Secoridly, the group 
spirit has become abnormally sensitive, because 
lacking in free, normal intercourse with other 


- group-sentiments. Thus Jews as a-nation are 
unduly sensitive to supposed insults or slights, and 


the vague consciousness of implied inferiority, due 


to this absence of complete freedom of intercourse 
on equal terms, constantly provokes to gratuitous’ 
outbursts, often exaggerated, of — insistence | 


on superiority. 


(c) It has been shown at some length, ina previous ~ 


section, that the national consciousness is con- 
stituted by the individuals participating in it. But 


itis peculiarly difficult for Jews who live under 
European or American conditions to identify them-. 


‘eelves wholly with the Jewish ‘tradition. Though 
they might desire to do so, there is an obvious 
obstacle in the duties of citizenship. They are 
_ Jewish by national bonds, but, say, English by 
.. political ones. If they. have political rights ‘and 
_ share in the privileges of an English State, they owe 


their’ life, physical security, and property, to the 


government of their country, equally with all 
citizens. Their own. national consciousness is. to 
_ this extent at the mercy of extraneous forces. The 
* dangers to the national sentiment are even more 
grave, however, from the subtle overlapping, or 
even conflict; of the two group. spirits. to ‘which. 
: hey are heirs, in their mental or spiritual com- 
ponents. As the youthful English Jew assimi-— 


lates English traditions and something of the choice | 
_ stands out. vividly in Jewish problems is that of 
racial purity. 

degree of 
bers of the group. 


English group spirit, in school and College, in social 
and professional relations, the Jewish group spirit 
partially loses its grip over him. He cannot enter 
, fay into both. He may be so thoroughly English 
- that he feels himself as much English as the oldest 


family in the country. But English people will not — 


him as thoroughly. English. His innate 
. racial temperament, if nothing else, i is distinet from 
theirs His religion is different. 
“festivals are different. -He may ignore all this, 
live in ‘conformity with the prevalent English 
customs, drop all Jewish ritual or ceremonial that 


might interfere, and restrict his allegiance to Jewish ; 


sentiment to nothing but burial in a Jewish cemetry. 
Bat if he does, his personality has been impoverished, 
and he has failed to realise the full stature of his 
potential being. For it is only in complete, whole- 


“hearted acceptance of one’s group tradition— 
_ whether it be the group of one’s heritage or of one’s _ 
deliberate choice—that an individual can attain the 


- richness and harmony of all that it’is in him to be. 


|The following brief sketches from the pen of 


: Mrs. Haden Guest (Carmel Goldsmid), are the 
“result ae a recent journey in Eastern Europe. 
HUNGARY. 


concerned. The Society of the Awakening Hun- 
e Hundreds, animosity towards the Jew being the 


chief item on their programme. 
-. turned out of all official posts and are no longer 


permitted to teach in the Schools or hold pro- 
fessorships in the. Universities. Moreover, only 
_ five per cent. of Jewish scholars are admitted into — 
the Schools, which is very reminiscent of Russia. 


- under the old régime—in consequence there is a 
great deal of distress and as usual the principal 


sufferers are amongst the professional and working _ 


Glasses. The Bankers, however, continue to flourish. 
_..“ We do not touch them,” one of the wide-awake 
- Hungarians informed a friend of mine, “becatse 
we find them so useful.’’ Their chief utili y, he 
intimated, was that they were compelled to employ 
the idle sons of the Hungarian nobility. These 


day and useless people hang about the banks, 
woman's prison. 


and the only energy they display is in drawing their 
large salaries. — 
‘I do not know whether this unwarrantable tax 


to Jewish Institutions, but it is pitiful. to 


of them. Jews. 


His national 


countless ge nerations, in facet, 


only accommodate 36 lads, 
 garians has much in common with the Black — 


Jews have been | 


‘Compromise | are nearly always fatal—a sign of 


spiritual bankruptcy. And in matters of the spirit 
The only conditions: 


it is impossible to be neutral. 
under which Jewishness and Englishness could 


subsist side by side, each in its fullness and glory, 


would be in some wider super-national sentiment 
which would retain both in itself, in its own unity, 
doing justice to each, and endowing each with new 
worth and significance from its relations to this 


wider whole. An approximation to such a con-- 


ception is faintly visible in the ideal of ‘‘ Americani- 
sation ” as preached by its greatest prophets—some 
But in practical issues to-day it is 
futile to ignore the fact that real differences and 


Incompatibilities exist between national sentiments. 
like Englishmen of the Jewish Persuas- 


ion” o ‘ Federation of National German Jews 7 


‘rest on the most radical misinterpretation of- she 


facts alike of psychology and history. 


That Jews .in Europe and America find this 
_ineompatibility of two national sentiments a real 
- problem is evidenced in some startling results. 
». marks of tie conflict are only too conspicuous. In 
Brill and other physician- 


The 


the researches of. Dr. 
psychologists it has been shown that Jews as a 


group suffer from mental disorders (not insanity in- 
- the wider sense, but what are 
Psychoses, 
than other groups. 
above it is also shown that. the Jew is “-dispr opor- 
tionately- 
founded they must’ be symptomatic: of the root 
causes indicated in this section. | 


called ‘* Funetional 
due to. severe mental conflicts) more 
In the paper of Brill refe rred to 


93 


neurotic.” If these claims are. well- 


“(d). Another feature of Nationslion which 


Every national sernitiment involves 
homogeneity ” 


in the physical basis of innate racial dispositions, 


shared by each individual, Or it may be to some 
extent imposed from without, by an all-pervasive,. 
deliberately direated, social environment, as in the | 
cases of Ji japan and Imperial Germany in recent’times. 
‘But homo- 

| geneity that i is the result of innate 1 ‘acial tendencies 
> is. more fundamental, because such racial qualities: 


(See Kidd, The Science oft Pow er. on 


are. by now pract*zally impervious to changes, 
however. great. 


hazard the merest conjectures as to the “‘ 

r “‘ natural selection.’ which once produced them. 
It is not claimed that Jews are a pure race. No 
races are even approximately pure, in the strictest 


sense. But it is evident that Jews have definite 
racial and that these form one 


of: unknown hiology.. 


is a fruitful and scientific one. 
the. biologists: would: call. a 
sion.” 


on the part of the mem- 
Such homogeneity may be found 


throughout. 


which he -deals. 
They remain unchanged through 
and we can only. 
isolation.” 


in last. 
Nationalism too is an Idea. 
- above all, is an. idea—and one af exquisite fineness 


How far cross breeding is 


which inter-breeding entails degeneracy, are tracts 
But that fuller knowledge 
on these subjects would be of vast interest. to Jews 


is very obvious. 


Lastly, the importance of to 
national sentiment, and in particular to Jewish. 


national sentiment, can hardly be ignored. It. is 
by the existence of leaders, able to embody the 


dominant purpose and spirit of their group, that 
national sentiment becomes consciously and vividly . 


realised, directly and immediately focussed, on the 
part of each individual, 


The powerful personalities 
of such leaders act on the group. as a stimulant, 


bring owt each member's fullest, self-expres- _ 


sion, and secure on the part-of the group as a whole 


concerted. action, collective life and purpose, and 
the will to realise that purpose in practice—in 


word, make (ie group fully conscious of itself and 
its powers, make it. unconquerable, even immortal, 


Jewish history is by itself an « ‘loquent iasramunciae’ 
on: this simple truth, 


The are fregmentary ind only 
| They are mere tentative grop- 
ings towards something fundamental. 


loosely connected, 
All that is. 
clainted is that the method of enquiry they illustrate 
Jews 
discontinuous .varia- 

calls a 
working hypothesis of the method used here is that 


"The stand- 


mechanisms which group life reveals. 


point, in a word, has been. frankly psychological 
‘However defective the results reached - 
this method is the most valuable. 
(a work to which these 
“he 
be willing to. 
recognise the mental factors in the phenomena with — 
It is necessary to recognise that. a 


As McDougall 
shows in his ‘‘ Group Mind ” 
notes: owe most. of their stimulus), 
suffic ient: for the historian. 


these factors are of overwhelming importance ”’ 
(p. 99). 


and worth, 


EAST EUROPEAN SKETCH ES. 


Carmel Haden Guest. 


see a magnificent Jewish ‘Orphanage that. 
easily accommodate seven or eight hundred children, 
unable to support a quarter of that figure, and to 


know there are thousands for ad- 
mittance, 


The Jewish Agricultural School which was 
founded many years ago and where hundreds of — 
to Russia under the Tsar so far as the Jews. are 


lads have been trained as expert gardeners, ean 
A comparatively 
small-sum would make it self-supporting and able 
to double the number of students. 


flowers. The products are sold in the city, and the 


‘beautiful chrysanthemums which are grown by 


the Japanese method are the finest in Budapest. 

1 was shown over the school by one of the young 
students. The walls of the boys’ study (a rather 
gloomy room in the basement) were decorated by 


paintings. I was particularly struck by one — 


depicting a bent old Jew sitting at the roadside 


in a dejected attitude. By his side a strong well- 


built young peasant stands pointing to a beautiful 


“flowering “bush: The young artist told me the 


peasant was supposed to be saying, ° ‘Cheer up 
poor old Jew, go and plant a bush and it will 


grow up like my bush. 
During my stay in Budapest, I. was taken over. 
I believe it was the least’ 


objectionable prison in the City—at any rate it 


 Jooked clean and the walls had lately been white- 
‘washed. Very few politicals were imprisoned 
there, 


‘street walkers. 
Bolshevik pamphlets from. ‘Vienna: 
prove that’ I have never been to Vienna,” she 


The School has 
several acres of land and glass houses for fruit and 


‘resting place there. 
thing and are. weakened. by.suffering and __ 

A third of the Viennese are said to. 
The percentage is much 
higher amongst the refugees who are living under _ 
_pitiable conditions. Dr. Chaye, who was the Ros 
Director of two Sahatoriams at Gleichenberg which 
were supported by the American Joint Distribu- — 
tion Committee, and have now unfortunately been _ 


have. infected lungs. 


whispered. 
and hopeless. | 


In another cell, a young woman was nursing 
a baby told me she was a political prisoner. She — y 
a handsome young and unmistakably 
of the | 


It the Jewish situation in 3 is hopeless 
politically than in Hungary, the poverty and want 
in the community are worse. Great. numbers ‘of — 


refugees from Galicia and Bukovina. have sought a 
People who have lost every- 


priv ation. 


closed, informed me that at a recent examination 


of Jewish high school scholars, 70 out of 135 had 
infected lungs. With proper treatment many of. 

~ these cases are curable, but a very small percentage 
of Jews can get accommodation in the General — 


on the physical side, of the survival 
of national sentiment. 
a source of strength to a race, and the limits within 


s may be what-_ 


or they. may be what the language of religion: 3 
“ chosen people.” | But the implied faith or — 


the true meaning of Jewish history will yield itself — 
to. patient atudy of the facts, and prove most readily — 
explicable on. the lines of these broad character » 


The ultimate truth behind the simplest — 
facts of evergiay knowledge, as well as behind the 
complex problems of science and religion, is 
resort Mind or Spirit, the Idea. 
Jewish Nationalism, 


girl was in. a “cell. criminals, ‘nd = 
was accused of bringing 
could 
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: pay double foes. 


Miiller. 


mean of you!” 


ig admirer, but never, never again.”* 
~ alienated young lady, add a codicil to my ill- 
3 omened observations. 
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kept for three months. 74 children went on to 
the Hospice Marino at St.  Pellagio, in Italy, and. 


‘Were completely cured, 
Dr. Chaye spoke very, of the 


situation. 


He is eager to re-open the Sanatoriums 
but is unable to do so for lack of funds. 
‘The Jewish -babies home is one of the most 


attractive and best run institutions in Vienna. 


Trained nurses are in charge of the. little ones. 
Bright-eyed babies looking like tiny flowers peep 


you, through the rails "of their cots or toddle 
- across the room holding out. their arms with in- 
viting. confidence. 
‘activities of. a brilliant young Jewess, Frau Anita 
The magnificent services she has rendered 
co-religionists seem hardly credible when one 
considers her ‘youth. During the War she started, 
_. workshops~ for women refugees. where they are 
taught lace-making.. By these means 4,000 women 
arte now earning a livelihood. 


This home is one of the many 


She has also organ- 
ised homes and welfare centres for pregnant women, 


maternities, and a soup kitchen, which has distri- 


buted 3,263,611 portions of soup. 


In addition 


i to her work aon refugees, Frau Miller has continued | 


The Jewish Sanatortume at: 
' Gleichenberg accommodated 73 children in one 


and 40 adults in the other. ‘The patients were 


ment and of women’s rights. 
‘ity is like a light the 


find a home in Palestine, 
Jews hav e another and higher mission.’ 


her work for the poor Viennese Jews. She has 
recently established a boys’ home in Esteplatz. 
This indefatigable lady takes an active interest in 


politics and is a keen supporter of the péace move- 


SCHNITZLER. 
Schnitzler lives in the outskirts of: Vienna. 


writing a new play, but he cannot be induced to 
speak of his work.. There is something of the 
melancholy in his countenance, now so.noticeable 


in every Viennese, but he tells you he has Ee. 
hope for the future of Austria. 


-Inreply to a question about Zionism he 
“It is a fine thing that many persecuted Jews may 
but. I believe that 


SIL ARA. 


“Sil Vara belongs to. a younger generation of 
He is also a novelist and a journalist | 
on the Newe Freie Presse. His plays are known in 
Se andinavi ia and: Ger many 


dramatists, 


Her cheery personal- | 


) author of Anatol is beloved by the Viennese -and 
admired wherever his works are known. He is 


had a success in these countries. x 
new play by this dramatist entitled “Es Geht 
Weiter,” is to be produced very shortly i in Vienna, 


Lord Evermore the leading role, is a composite 


‘Hirsch Herzl char-cter, whose dream it is to turn 
the Sahara into a flourishing Jewish State,- ‘where 
: oppressed. and homeless Jews can go. The plan 


ends in failure and the mystical treatment of Lord 


_ Evermore, who becomes the wandering outcast Jew 
of all the centuries, i is alm st uneanny in its offect. 


‘Pron Sheu- Riesz and ‘Sessile joint 


_ editors of world literature for the young, are full of © 
plans for extending their work. They have pub- 
lished books by the best authors which are accessible 

for 30 kronen to the Viennese children. Before the 


war these books were sold at a penny. They are 


illustrated. and printed on much better paper than. 


our cheap productions. Among the list of authors I | 
noticed the names of Leo Tolstoy, Lewis Carrol, 
Daudet, Goethe, Cervantes, and; of course, many 


books of Fairy tales and folklore. The editors are 
planning a revolution in reading primers. Books 


that will inspire the young student instead of . 


putting him off. The Society of Friends has invited 


RATIONALE OF ANTI- SEMITISM. 


It was as I had feared in my more pessimistic ~ 
moments. 
last. venture in quest. of a “ 

Semitism,” 
-. who. have taken possession of the larger and more 
garish cafés with: so appalling an ostentation 
 wulgarity 

deliberately, produces , an unfortunate 
tion.’ 
spondence which, had it been merely wrathful; 

could -have 
abusive, I should have delighted in, 


I had written, at the conclusion of my 
Rationale of Anti- 


concerning the “Jews and Jewesses 


@ wild exuberance which, as if 


have been overwhelmed. with. corre- 


endured. and which, 


been pained and reproachful. It has looked out 


“upon me from letter-rack- with large. brown 

_ eyes whose lashes are dimmed with the suspicion 

of a tear.” 
‘young. lady, “to look plain and ugly and let all. 

the Jewish fellows be attracted away from us by” 

the superior charms of the shicksahs.” 

: spondent strikes a note which convinces me of a’ 

eo delicacy arid dec orum in her sufficient. to absolve 
her entirely from any charge of that flashy exuber-. 

which, as I stated, displeases so acutely the 

_ sober majority of our gentile compatriots. ‘ 

grumble*,”. wrote another, “if you spend -your 

_ money on your pipes and books. 


“ So you would like us,” suggested one 


My ‘corre: 


‘ Nobody 


Why shouldn't 


we buy hats and silk stockings | ?. I think it simply 


’ it is too late. Peccavi. <A third 


a Socialist, 


Tam, dear sir, your used- to-be 
Then let me, 


see that ? 


it been point of view. 


But. it has. 


T lift’ my hands in’ surrender. 
Even if I murmur wistfully, ‘‘ But, please, I wasn 4 
grumbling... 
young lady rouses me to more anxious activity, 
“J got the idea somewhere. you were a 

but I know better now. 
. deliberate attack on us ‘poor working girls and [ 

think it’s shameful. 


You were making a 


There is no class of Jewish . 
sociéty into which this canker of ostentation and 
ae flamboyance does not penetrate. I remember an 
occasion on which an absurd friend swept me away 
to a most feudal gathering of the county- clans in a 
. Berkshire point-to-point. _There was one group 
_which particularly interested. me, even from a 
tance. For the most part it was left in strict 
isolation ; but it would octasionally make a con- 
~ certed attempt to absorb or attach itself to some 
- other group. An awkward de-coalescence would 
follow speedily. On closer observation the group 
-yesolved itself into a party of Jews and Jewesses — 
whose wealth was very considerable and very. 
- obvious. Their costume was an endeavour to 
~ amalgamate the tweeds of the countryside with 
the bejewelled décolleté of the Ritz ; gems twinkled 
. and spat, gold gleamed self- -complacently. | 
spoke the unabated patois of Whitechapel. My 
 friend—a gentile, but in no real sense an anti- 
~ Semite—exclaimed impatiently. “ Why must these 


They 


By. Louis Golding. 


[conc DED. 


parody manners. they’ ‘ve not had time to understand, | 

_ This sort of business is purely English, a sacrament 

You'll not find Italians here, — 
or Frenchmen, “excepting as interested spectators. i 

It's not because they're Jews: they’re so wrong 

| It’s because they’re not yet English. Do 

If they had any idea what these a 


of the ‘countryside, 


here. 
other folk are saying about them, would they; t 


wonder, stay for the next race?” — : 
Now l-am not for one moment ‘ndotiing this 


were unconcernedly looking in the opposite direc-. 


tion, and peeling what: they described, whilst the. 


fruit was handed round, as “ panannas.” 


It is not. improbable that the more sinister expla- ; 


nations furnished for anti-Semitism by both Jews 


~ and their enemies, may be, not so much disregarded, 


as relegated to a secondary position. 
file anti-Semitism will, 


Rank-and- 
on anhlysis, traced, 


- perhaps, to one manifestation or another of what — 
the gentile considers the Jewish vulgarity. It will 


be remembered that we are dealing - with the 


phenomena as they are manifested in this country. i 
If we are to consider the anti-Semitism which _ 
festers into the abominable gangrene of pogroms — 


and ritual-murder calumnies we must shift the whole 


basis of our speculation. Centuries ago Poland © 
had her precedents in England. In those days the — 
anti-Semitism of this country also exacted her 
libations of blood and her burnt offerings in doomed. - 
In these days _ 
it involves consequences less dolorous—from 
-blackballing of a Jew on the lists of a desirable — 
West-End club to the stone some swinish lout flings - 
at the tall hat of a greyheard tottering towards his | 
synagogue, 


towers of courage and desolation, 


It is difficult to discuss this allegation of Jewish 
vulgarity, and it is painful. The difficulty liés_ 


only in, “the different standards of vulgarity 


which underlie the Jewish and gentile attitudes to 


life, but in the fact that some proportion of what the - 
gentile so describes is interwoven in the fabric of 
Jewish mentality and Jewish custom. While a 


Jew considers in the highest degree vulgar the — 
spectacle.of gentile parents slipping through the — 
doors of the gin-saloon with the money their chil- 


dren need for boots and bread, the gentile parents _ 


consider this behaviour as eminently the right. 


thing. In the same way a Jewish woman on a. 


tramcar carrying home three living fowls from the 
market in preparation for the Saturday dinner, 
only realises she is performing her matronly duty, 
while at the same moment her gentile neighbours 


_ look sourly upon her as upon o thoroughly vulgar 


for dirt!” 
My personal attitude in these ie 
conside rations is of little interest or importance, | 
‘But the oration of my was significantly 
clinched by the fact that. when the race of the 
day was drawing to a breathless finish, our friends ~ 


_ Sharing his ignominy. 


respectful treatment. 


ment with, 
financial genius does not exist,” said Sir Lionel, 


Dr. Riesz to England to lecture | on. her work. 


There is ev of not a. telative, but 


absolute offence. How lamentably easy it is to 
recall instances‘to the mind! 
‘‘ master-tailor” abides in my memory. ‘He was 
- making vast profits in the manufacture of war- 


time khaki, and was announcing them on the top of, oo 
a "bus and in strident tones. Not one of his con-- 


“fections, he boasted, would keep its stitches for a 
month. “It vos grand he swore. 


A certain Jewish 


Money 
The morality of the gentleman does. 


not. at the moment concern us, but the crass vul- - 


- garity which blinded him to the resentment _ 
fellow-travellers might, feel on the score that pos- 
_ sibly their own sons and brothers would be clad in 
this deliberate and conscious shoddy, perturbed me. 


It is useless to counter that there were more egregious 
 profiteers of other faiths. He is not exculpated by 


"amiable attempts to discover the immediate occu- 
pation and general ancestry of everyone in his 


were only brought to an end by a-minia- 
snub could pierce _ 
‘No frost of silence could 


ture Expulsion of Israel. No 
that complacent. hide. 
. congeal his impertinent flux. Was he not, as he 
_ proudly informed his companions, on the Stock 
Exchange ? 


fidently be suggested that a large number of stray 
anti-Semitic: outcroppings are rooted, if the anti- 


Seite willexamine hismemory,insomesuch matter 
which was no less because it was so 


tri ivial. 


~The for anti- Seunftlen is. 
most glibly offered by some Gentile caught in 
-flagrante delicto, is, of course, the Jew’s worship for 
_ money, and his preposterous financial genius. The 


meanness of the Jew belongs to the music-hall 
order of intelligence, and does not call here for 
his treatise concerning Vulgar Errors. 


of false Opinions, the endeavours of Satan.” 


but with the Jew himself. 


Zangwill is not too emphatic in his disagree- 
Jewish 


Sir Lionel Abrahams. 


“and Jews have attained as a whole comparatively 


little in the way of financial and economic in- — 
For a too adequate corrective to — 
this view consult Sombart. But it cannot reason- _ 
ably be doubted that there is a disproportionate 2 
ont bes — 


dependence.” 


I heard recently of another _ 
Jewish gentleman on a railway journey, whose quite 


It is unnecessary to catalogue this 
of tactless and course stupidity. It may con- 


It is my eternal regret that 

Sir Thomas Browne did not deal with the matterin 
It would 

_have entered conveniently. into that exquisite. 
tenth chapter in the first book of the Pseudodoxia 
_Epidemica: Of the last and common Promoter 
here our concern, in the matter of false Opinions 
regarding the Jew, is less with Satan (of whom in a 


-previous. article 1 completely. washed my hands), 
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among the Jews. 
_ precisely opposite to its ancestral enemy, the 


plastic mind. The one is. devoted to intangible | 


things, the other to tangible. It is the ideal of 


fitness as opposed to. the ideal of beauty. I am 
__ led to believe that the whole of Jewish esoteric 
history may be interpreted in the light of this 


- conflict. “Tt may be argued that the fountain of all 


ultimate anti-Semitism, mystical or rational, was. 
not the Crucifixion, not any subsequently developed. 
character of the Jews, but that primeval victory 


of the anti-zsthetic mind which succeeded in the 
—-Yeto of the plastic arts. After so decisive a victory 
~ it cannot be wondered that the party of the icono- 


_ clasts (who may perhaps have seen more advan-— 
_ tageous uses for gold than the mere creation of a 
calf) remained for so long in the ascendant. It 


~ is typical that when at last the Jews were to become 


. peculiarly associated with one of the arts, it should. 
actually that art of music which, in its abstract- 
mess and ideality, is the nearest of the arts to’ 
-- mathematics, and indeed is the very apotheosis of - 


fitness. It is symptomatic in the same way that 
‘in the further realm of athletics we should be more 


distinguished in chess than in Rugby football, 
although there are agreeable indications that the 
order is being reversed. When this faculty for the 

manipulation of abstractions, df which finance 


the most frequent illustration, deteriorates from a 


faculty into passion, from a passion into- 
disease, we are presented with that lust for nabling. 


which is so usual a against us. 


Yet the day of the Golden Calf is revorning, 


Perhaps never before in Jewish history were young 


Jews so vitally concerned with the plastic arts, 


with the creation of new beauty in stone or paint. 


Let us thank God for our Epsteins, Gertlers, 
Kramers, Bombergs. I have heard the suggestion 
made in the most reverent spirit that now, when the 


ancient danger of idolatry can no longer be feared, 


the addition of a studio to every synagogue might 


prove to the world our passion for the creation as 


well as the worship of beauty. Beauty much more 


than Argument, said this theoretician, would 
effectively rout the forces of anti-Semitism. 


have been led from my duty of plain 
into the swampy tracts of speculation. 


error I hoped to avoid, and for which I plead pardon. 


It would be foolish to omit from our inquiry. this — 
last and simplest cause for anti-Semitism, this 


perfectly explicable cause. But the thing I mean 
is less a hostility than a mere suspiciousness, the 


natural diffidence of the native regarding any — 
stranger in his country. For after allin appearance 


for many generations, and in manners for one or 


_ two, we are unlike the Gentile Englishman. Those . 


to whom the first is regrettable may console them- 


selves with the thought that. geographical identity 
will, in course of time, reduce and eliminate the most 
radical differences. Place. even more than ethni¢ 
It is 
well known that in the crucible of America the 
actual climatic. conditions ot that. 


origin, moulds the appéarances of peoples. 


- gome Old or New Zion. 


It is an | 
presentiment. 


producing a type, hie the enormous dissimilarity 
of its ingredients, which tends more and more to 
repeat those characteristics of the American Red — 


Indian which the same conditions have previously. 


‘produced. Others will be proud to think that 
_ Jewish differences will be preserved for all time in 
And it may be asked of — 

these same people whether, when they are securely 
walking the streets of their. own New Jerusalem, _ 
they will not themselves feel a little diffidence, — 
hostility, even, for a time, as some stranger whose 


hair and nose and speech are different from their | 
Own, moves in their midst ? | 


But after this exile in ‘barren lands the 


rational, I find it difficult to repress one irrational 
When at last the banners float 
over Zion again, and there is holy singing upon 


’ festivals no longer homeless, when the Scroll of the _ 
Law is rendered again to its dwelling-place, there 


may be some who will feel that the anti-Semitism 
which we have endured for so long in so many forms 


and places, may seem to have been one of the most 
signal fortunes of our history. This even despite 
the blood and the tears, and the lamentation. For | 
only through our separations were we bound to: 

: gether, and through our sorrows were we conscious — 
that a common joy might be achieved. If not for - 
all these things, even though the walls of Zion and 
her temples had suddenly and solidly ascended ee. 
into the blue day, there might have been no 
worshippers to return into the hallowed places. : 


SHYLOCK AND “HAMLET. 
A of. Analogous Characters. 


** Our wills and fates do so contrary. run 
- That our devices still are overthrown ; 
Our thoughts are. ours, their ends none >of oar, 
own.” 
| Aet IL, Se. 2, 


love to vioint out that 


“one of the fundamental rules of his workmanship 

_ consisted in the moulding of characters which could 
They also love to point. 
out that Shakespeare made it an aim to make each _ 
group live together in the one and same play in - 
order that, by their proximity, they might stand. 


out in bold relief to each other, In this connection, 


Professor Trench in his book on “ Hamlet’ said 
that early in his career as a play wright Shakespeare ' 
found that would be an aid in the presenta-- 
be tion of character ; 

_ persons who in similar situations act quite diversely 
- would help him, as nothing else would, to deal 
differences of temperament. 
-- that could be given in illustration of this grouping — 
is the parallel that exists between Hamlet and 
 Laertes. himself realised this, for 


that to set forth two or more 


he said ; 
“Ph your foil, ; 
night, 


off 
V., Be. 2 


- in the parallels that. exist between Harry Hotspur 


and Prince Hal in Henry IV.,” between Brutus 
Cassius in Julius Cesar,” between Valentine 


~~ and Proteus in ‘“‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and 


<oiidpaleweat.. Romeo and Mercutio in ‘‘ Romeo and 


Juliet.” Shakespeare, | however, did not always 
succeed in getting each paired group of characters 


into the one play; the couples sometimes appear — 
to get divorced and move about in different plays. — 


Yet as we follow the action of our character, a 


parallel comes to-our mind at once. For example, 
in “ Cymbeline,” Jachimo makes us think of Iago, 
_ Cymbeline’s Queen of Lady Macbeth, and Imogen > 


_of Miranda, The result is that there is hardly « 


single character of Shakespeare's creation which — 
has not its parallel either 1 in the same or in another 


play. 

‘With the insignificant exception of Bassanio 
 Gratiano, “ The Merchant of Venice” affords no 
striking example of two outstanding characters 


out in bold reliet to cath — : 


has no parallel in that 
- that Antonio and Shylock stand out in bold relief 
_ $0 each other and that we are to love, to sympathise 
with the one and to despise the other. . 
point of view of the purpose they serve in the 
action of the play, Shylock.and Antonio have no 
ae anything in common with each other than — 
they have. in contrast with each other. 
therefore, to find a Shakespearean creation parallel. 


‘The best example 


—contraire, was impatient ; 


and the mould of form.” 


“BY Bernard Shillman. 


order, 


with the case of Shylock, we must ‘search another 


play. This search for a character analogous with 


Shylock must not only result in the discovery of 


_ @ person whose motive in the drama is the same as. 
the Jew’s, but one with whom Shylock could. 
~ reasonably be contrasted. The question at issue. 
is, therefore, with which portrait ‘Shakespeare’ 
gallery can Shylock | be paired % ? ‘And the: answer 


is—Hamlet. 


The very idea of my Shylock and 
Hamlet side by side as parallel characters will 
at once, I expect, arouse a chorus of dissent from > 
-I shall be told I am effecting 


Hamilet’s admirers. 


a heterogeneous coupling and that I am attempting 
to do what none of our Shakespearean authorities | 
would ever dream of doing. Shylock and Hamlet ! 


Absurd. How can you couple so amiable, so 
in mine ignorance 


Your skill shall, a star in. the darkest | 


kind-hearted a creature as Hamlet with so repulsive 


- and so callous a person as Shylock? Surely, the 
_. philosophical Hamlet can have nothing in common. 
the ‘uncultured Hyperion a 
of this nature are to be found 


“Hamlet Shylock were ‘a different 
it is true. Hamlet was a man of thought, Shylock 


“was a man of action. Hamlet was an idealist, — 


Shylock was a materialist, Hamlet was a 


University scholar, Shylock was untutored. ‘Hamlet | 


was static, Shylock was dynamic, Hamlet was 


patient and could bide his time; even when =~ 
opportunity did arise to take his uncle’s life, in” 
the scene where he found him at prayer and alone, 
‘Hamlet was content to wait for a more opportune | 
moment and was able to give his conscience a_ 


satisfactory reason for so doing. Shylock, au 
in the Court of Justice, 


we observe him sharpening the blade of his knife 


on the soles of his shoes in anticipation of the 


Duke’s judgment, Hamlet was courteous and, to 
use Ophelia’s words, he was “ the glass of fashion 
Shylock was uncouth 


and gruff: ‘“ though I am daughter to his blood, 


I am not to his manners,” said Jessica, Hamlet, 
devoid of passion, was full of sentiment. Shylock, 


Hamlet 


It is wrong to say 


of his nature. 


From- the 


was literally “ 
Heaven.” 
and position, their purposes, from the point of view 
of the drama, were identical. Both had been _ 

wronged, although more indirectly than directly. — 

Hamlet’s mother had willingly. allowed herself to — 


be a party to the crime which Common: Law | | 


married her. 


young respected, not 60 ‘much ¢ on account 
of his princely rank as because of the kindliness 
‘Shylock was old, and though age — 
was. treated with 


‘should command respect, 


disrespect.. Hamlet had popular feeling with him : 


he was “loved of the distracted multitude” and 
“the general gender bore him great. 
S Shy lock had popular feeling against him: Tubal ak 
himself taunts him instead of befriending him. It 
was Shylock, not Hamlet, who “must be cruel 
It was Shylock, not Hamlet, = 
revengeful, ambitious, 
with more offences at his beck than thoughts to - 
put them in, imagination to give them shape or 
It was Shylock, not Hamlet, 


only to be 


who wag “very proud, 


time to act them 
‘craw betwe een, earth and 


condemns as incestuous adultery. Shylock’s 


daughter had willingly allowed herself to be a — 
‘party to the crime which Scriptures would look — 
upon as interpretated adultery. Hamlet’s 
feeling, in the early stages of the drama, was. 
directed more against his mother whom he con- : 
demned as worse than “‘a beast that wants dis- 


course ui reason” than it was against his uncle who 


exclaims in his anger. 


One fair daughter‘and no more 
‘The which he loved passing well ” 


| had Pais out to. be a traitress, Both Hamlet ah 
and Shylock were under moral obligationstoredeem 
their sullied family honours. Hamlet carefully 


hid his moral obligation by an outward profession 


to Horatio that his designs on his uncle were the 
result of his promise to the ghost to atone for his __ 
father’s death. Shylock cencealed his moral 
obligation under cover of his bond which he told 

the Court he had sworn by his holy Sabbath to 
exact. But behind their actions lurks the thought: 
_ of the crime of the only living female member of 


their respective households. Those who aided in 
the commission of these crimes must be held 


oe Frailty thy name is woman,” he 
Shylock’s rage was directed 
more against his unfaithful daughter whom he — 
wished were dead at his fect than it was against 
Lorenzo who was responsible for. her downfall 
The treasure of this Jephthah, his 
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hard, but I will better the instruction.” 


the same wrong, have the same cue 


and motive for passion ’’—revenge, 
Henceforth Nemesis will be the watohword of 
each. Shylock, having first satisfied himself that 


oe although a Jew he is no different a human being, 
from a Christian with’ the same 


“Organs, senses, 
affections, passions,” elects to take his revenge. 
He reasons that if a Christian can take rev enge on a 
Jew, a Jew can take revenge on a Christian. ‘‘ The 
villainy you teach me I will execute, and it shall go 


prompted to his revenge by Heaven and Hell, 


decides to wipe from out of his memory all other 
| 


except revenge. To: the he 


say 
And thy all sone shall | live | 
Within the book and volume of my brain.” 


At sod be remembered that Hamlet. has every- 


thing to gain by a speedy execution of revenge. 


of Ophelia. : Shy lock has no such rewards to hope 
for. His satisfaction will be purely spiritual ; 


atonement for the loss of his Jewish daughter. The 
_ Only tangible reward of his efforts will be a pound. of - 
flesh which he realises, with a grim ironic resigna- ‘ 
tion, he will have no other use for except “ 
fish.” 


Thus, although from the very outset he 
recognises that he will receive no material benefit 


. from the course he has elected to adopt, he never . 


flinches from his purpose. “Not: for all Venice ” 
will he depart fromthe pathrhe haschosen. Hamlet, 


anything but the right thing. He even so far 


> forgets himself that, in order:to.spur him on to his : 
duty, the ghost has to intervene and tellhim: 


not forget ; this Visitation 
“Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose.” 


if Shylock and Hamlet are to exact their revenge, - 
_ they must have a weapon for the purpose. _ Shylock ~ 
is fortunate enough to have in his hands a. weapon _ 
‘which will serve him eminently—the bond. The 
-. pound of flesh “ if it will feed nothing else, it will. 

But Hamlet is not.so fortunate : 
he finds himself under the necessity of seeking for 
He conceives the idea of a play 


feed my revenge.” 


weapon. 


“to catch the conscience of the king.” He will 


| : wateh the king at the performance of this play, and 


‘if he but blench,” says Hamlet, “I know my 


-_eourse.”” Hamlet marches to the theatre armed with 
his weapon, the play. Shylock marches to. the 
Court armed with his the bond. 


ina social and educational field of activity amongst _ 
_ young and old, and to a considerable extent among 
. the people who largely frequent the Synagogues of 


the Federation of which Lord Swaythling is the 


Vas ‘President, and having experienced the needs and — 

requirements of the East-End of London bearing on 

its religions organisation, the writer is able tosurvey 

its peculiar orientation. What he has to say may 
-. be useful, now that the lamentable passing away 
of Rabbi Dr. Jung opens up a new chapter in the 

history of the Federation, in view of the Communal - 

~ reconstruction that has been so much spoken about | 


and is still contemplated. 


. It has been the custom of the orthodox Rabbis 
and Maggidim to deliver their sermons or discourses 
- onthe Sabbath afternoon during the Mincha Service, : 
when they are not hampered by time- limit as they 
_ would be during the morning service, the worshippers — 
_ then being eager to get home to lunch. Now it isa — 
well-known fact that the element attracted to these. 
sermons are just those elderly men and women, who 
-are-either by nature. religiously inclined, or who 


simply feel edified by the intricacies of a Pilpu!, the 
mazes of a Plukta, or the pointed witticism or 


philosophy of a Maimar Chazal. Their faculties are 

- responsive to Talmudical argument by virtue of their 
training in the past, long before they immigrated 

into this country. But the discourse itaeli has no . 


tendency to strengthen the spirituality of these 


folks, nor is its aim to do so. Their characters are 


-aiready formed, and do not lend themselves to 
being “ reformed ” even along the path of orthodoxy. 


patent that the young people with whom reste 


Hamlet, 


superior for 


fault. 


in his battle with one Christian, he dig not endanger 
Apart from the fact that. it is his sworn duty to 


-. carry out a solemn promise, he will gain a throne, any 
a restored mother, and perhaps a wife in the person | 


to bait 


at. least, 


H — 
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“with comparative ease, meets ‘with the 
success in his play, but Shylock’s bond fails him A 


and acts ‘like a ‘woodeock to his own springe,” 
The position now is that Hamlet could exact 


his revenge if he only would, Shylock would exact 


his.revenge if he only could. In the end, Hamlet 


plan of campaign was so ‘disastrous that, not only 


had he to pay for his revenge with hia own life, 
but his operations had, directly or indirectly, 
-inveigled the lives of no less than seven other 


persons, Viz. : 
ecrantz, 


Polonius, Ophelia, Laertes, Rosen- 
Guildenstern, 


stuck to his gun aiming at one target and one only. 
If he failed at the last moment, it was not his 
At any rate, it was a.bloodless failure, and. 


the lives of others. 


great deal: of has arisen on “the. 
question of Hamlet’s insanity. 
who that Hamlet’s madness was purely 


There are those 


was victorious, but it was a bloody victory. 


Claudius, and Gertrude, © 
Shylock, fought like a demon against 
s. With a grim determination, he — 


feigned, as he himself intended it to be, while there — 


are others who affir m that the ordeal through 
which Hamlet. had gone could only have one 


ge on his mental stability and, that i is, derange 
One thing, however, is clear. If Hamlet. is 
exactly mad, he is certainly not sane.  Shakes- 


peare would have been. wanting in his genius for 
character- moulding, if he did not allow Hamlet's 
understanding to be visibly affected as the result 
of the ghost’s. revelations, 
however, continually procrastinates. He will do 


And that. 


Hamle 


certainly is not sane is evident from his ee centricity 3 


of. speech: and manner at the moment. when he: 
engages his comrades to swear to secrecy, 
what. of Shylock ? 
a people of Venice, 

streets, he betakes himself to the only refuge he 
Here, 
he. will find shelter: and a daughter's 
But what does he ‘actually find His. 


‘Taunted and jeered by the 
stoned by the children on the 


has in a hostile world, to his Jewish home. 


comfort. 
daughter: absconded and his house rohbed by one 


his « own flesh and blood, | 
have exclaimed had he been a Caesar ; but 
those much- maligned words * 
my ducats !”’ 
critical juncture, in 


‘My daughter! Oh, 


the same way as he did Hamlet's. 


NEEDS” 
By Ernest Spiers, M. 


members and others, are invariably absent from 
these services. Those are just the ones you would 


are not attracted, mainly because they are unable 


- to. understand and follow the profundity of the 


address, even where they are at home with the 
language in which the sermon is spoken. : 
has himself had experience in conducting services 


to use his own words, had rebelled against 
Et tu Brute he would 


| being only a Jew he' could only give vent. to. 


end all his by committing 
that the Everlasting had not fixed hiscanon against 
he exclaims and again “To be or | 


of suicide in Shylock’s mind at all. 


which. Shylock and Hamlet lived ?. 


sincerity. - 


self-slaughter,” 


not to be; that is the question. ” - With Shylock, 


the question of suicide never entered into con- 


sideration at all, . Good Jew that he was, he was 


not apparently forgetful of the injunction in the. 


Talmud forbidding. self- slaughter, and there is no 
a events cast their shadow before. Early 

‘ The Merchant of Venice,”’ 
ucked why he was so troubled, he replied :— 


T hold the world but as the world, 


_ A stage where every man must play a ~~ 
mine a sad one.” 
‘Let. us ask ourselves: what was the ‘world in 
a hard world, 
prejudice. 


It was an age of intolerance and 


‘Tn such a 


e, ‘‘It shall go hard,’ he said when he 
decided. on the policy of revenge 


Shylock 


passionately. Hamlet 


munerative one—half-heartedly, and irresolutely. 


Shakespeare has told us that the man who is true 
to himself cannot then be false to others. 
man was Shylock, If 
“to know himself,” 
‘ever his shortcomings, and no man is absolutely . 
perfect, we: must at least admire Shylock for his — f 
‘Inwardly. sincere to his faith, to his 
departed wife, “Leah, and, above all, to. himself, | 


Shylock knew himself, 


he gavé vent to his. sincerity in. the highest form 


in which it could be outwardly exhibited—passion. | ous 
And what do we owe Shakespeare for his creation = 
_ of these two great characters, Shylock and Hamlet 
bh Not the least of our national debt to Shakespeare tare 


F says Dr. A. C ompton- -Reckett, “is due to the way. 


The wonder to us is that, at this © 
Shylock’s experience, Shakes- 
peare did not unhinge the Jew’s mind much in- 
Further, 
| Hamlet, on ee expresses: a desire to 


OF ‘EAST. END JEWRY. 


the: future of our Holy. Faith, the children. of esi 


. expect to see if your services are to have a:beneficial 
effect in ineuleating the ideals of Traditional” 
orthodoxy in the coming generations. Yet they 


The writer 


for young people, in which his address was couched 


in a simple or popular form, and even then it required 
and ingenuity to maintain atten- 
dances. 


The fact cannot be denied t that with the i increasing 


rigour of the alien acts, the stream of immigration - 
chiefly from Russia, Poland, Austria, and Roumania, | 


that has hitherto maintained the head-level. of 
-erthodoxy in this country, is almost, if not entirely, 


within the next generation or so the probability is, 
we shall have either the product of some system far 


removed from Orthodox Traditionalism or total 


irreligion, unless some drastic remedial measures 


are taken, or an anodyne is applied to check the 


present drift and reaction. The young people 
referred to never hear religious addresses of any 
kind, nor do they take part in a religious service. 


Exception in this connection is to be made of that 


small and infinitesimal fraction which attend the 


‘that of marrying, 
important as this is. 
however, they are an insignificant factor in the lives. — 
of the younger people or even young parents, who _ 
-by reason of their membership think they have _ 
discharged the whole of their duties as Jews. The — 
writer has often pondered these and kindred prob- 
-. Jems, and it was at the advice and encouragement —__ 
of his dear late father, an erudite Talmudist and — 
skilled Targumist, that, in response to invitations 
extended, he first determined to deliver some 
spiritual messages to the large masses of our 


in which he helped to widen our vision and mellow 
our sympathies. In an age which hated the Jew 


as an alien and moral monstrosity, he gave us a 
Shylock ; and toa generation that revered above all 
: the man of action, he gave a a Hamlet.” ; 


that the part played by the Federated Synagogues 
_ does not attain the standard one wouldexpect of a _ 
‘synagogue as a centre of religious and social service, 
as it should be. Apart from the purposes of prayer . 
for which they are used on Sabbaths-and Festivals, — 
their present — in its lowest terms, is simply * 
burying their members, 
As places of worship, - 


_ coreligionists who assemble for worship during the 


cut off, or at least, on the rapid decline. So that 


services at the Bast London or Hambro Synagogues, 


ardour. 


High Festivals at improvised synagogues where, 
admittedly, he has oft-times witnessed much religious 
| Arising also from similar deliberations, it 
was with the he will 
be condoned fc. this personal. note which he must. 
needs utter as a record of fact—that he threw in 
the whole weight of his services and personal 
influence as propounder and Joint Founder (with — 
the late Rabbi Dr. Jung) of the Sinai League, 
administering, nurturing, stimulating and developing | 
the movement by the written and spoken word, — 


lecture and sermon. This movement, however, has 


not proved successful, for it had reached its zenith - 


when Antonio was 


Shylock’s was 


‘The Jew, burdened with centuries of tee 
oppression, hated the Christian .no less thoroughly coe 
than did the Christian hate the Jew. ae 
bigoted world, Shylock’s part was essentially 
but it had 
already gone hard with him. . Yet he must and will 
play his part in life’s drama, even though he will 
have to don the garb of a criminal. 
world, the time was out of joint, but as he believed | 
- himself. “ born to set it right” he elected to play — 

~ his part in a* * weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable ’ Ba 
world, a world which to him was a prison.. 
played his thankless. part doggedly, consistently, = 
played his part-—-a re-._ 


For Hamlet's 


Such 
‘to know a man well were © 
What-. 
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a collapse, not so much on account of the lack of 
workers or funds as owing to the lack of tactfiil 
administration within the tanks, coupled with the 
desire—on the part of some of the co-adjutors, of 
puffing it out beyond its natural confines, in lieu 


of fostering its natural growth and development, | 


with the result that the artificial inflation from 
within, to use a physical metaphor, tends to cause 
a disruption of the feeble membrane by which it is 


a enveloped, For it ig manifest that at best it is but 


a fringe of a vast and difficult problem this, to be 
frank, feeble body can hope tocope with. Dissimu- 


lation of the weakness or defects of a movement, . 


cannot by any means strengthen its cause. 


‘Ifa digression may here be ventured, it may be 


eaid that it is only by ventilating the winds of 


criticism upon any movement that it is at all 


likely to emerge invigorated. Judaism being a 


religion of truth, nothing but the truth, in all its | 
plain, unvarnished form should make its irresistible 

- appeal, if presented in the proper spirit, and with 
the patience, kindliness and civility inherently 
associated with an ideal “messenger of the Lord 
of Hosts,” true to himself, to his mission, and 
instinctively generous in his large-hearted con- 
Yet withal, desrite 
his leniency, his affability, his humility, he must 
| exhibit a firm attitudein matters of high principle, 
| unwavering in his faith and conviction, courageous 
in his opinions and even passionate in his 
advocacy of those eternal values and verities 
_ which invest humanity with a sense. of the attri- 
butes divine, by setting it in ‘tune with the 
_\, Infinite. But to return to the main theme. | 
‘The synagogues, in fact, are in desperate need of 
| ‘revivilication, so that they touch the people more . 
frequently in their daily lives, in order that the 
~ Holy Law and a feeling of Tewish consciousness: 
may become more of a living reality for them, not 
an academic. code intended for Jewish ecclesiastics — 
only. Judaism has ever insisted on the general | 
diffusion of its tenets and literature amongst the 
masses, and in this, it has differed from ancient 
religious systems which strove to retain a monopoly _ 
of their rudiments for their professional guides and 
- exponents, who, by dominating their charges: by 
- fear and superstition, and thereby losing no oppor- 
_.. tunity of enriching: their own coffers, had thus 
abused the very principles they were supposed to 
uphold. The Israelites have been designated 


sideration for other people. 


ets kingdom of priests-and a holy nation,” and each 


a living synagogue, could be converted into a kinetic 


‘power for.the good and happiness of the individual 


and his immediate environment. The synagogues 


should become centres of social service and educa- 
fodersted or not in a nominal 


for his stipend. 


them. has within himself this potential — 
priestly capacity, which, through the ideal agency of 


sense only, but for the purpose of organisation and 


co-ordination of effort. There should be a feeling of 
esprit de corps imparted into the Federation's ranks. 
A common plan of procedure should interest the 


various constituent synagogues. Each synagogue 

should feel it is an active link connected with the 
rest, that its own efficiency makes for the welfare 
of the others, too 


too; in a word, that it has corporate 
responsibilities and interests radiating beyond its 
own walls for the benefit of East End Jewry. In 
connection with each synagogue there should be a 


bureau, where data and statistics regarding the — 


A record. 
_ should be kept of the names and the ages of the 


children of its members are available. 


children, and where they are receiving their reli- 
gious education, whether in the Talmud Torah, 


JSRE.B. classes, Union of Synagogue Classes or 
Cheder. 


The present need of the Wederation } is not 


Rabbi in the place of its late Chief Minister, for ies 


are & goodly number of Rabbis or Maggidim scat- 


tered throughout the East End, and I say this’ 
without the least intention derogatory to their 
status. On the contrary, they fully understand — 
human nature, and one may learn a good deal from. 


them, though they appear not modern either in 


garb or outlook. But the need of the hour is for a — 


social worker to perform ministerial work, one who 
could be truly deseribed as a conforming Jew, no 


Jess than an English gentleman, known to be 
religious | his private life, of unimpeachable 
- character, with sincerity af purpose, thoroughly 


understanding the element he is to deal with— 


young and old. Let him be invested with autho- 
. tity as the incumbent of a post of dignity, and give 
him the same freedom in the exercise of his duties 
as was given the late Chief Minister. 
make him independent of the synagogue officers: 
All this will mean. so much lever- 
age, facilitating the prosecution af his: responsible’ 
duties. 
_ with modern culture, and au fait with Traditional 
. Judaism, the cause of which he is to propagate, and - 
by virtue of his deep insight-into the psychology of © 
- both the parents and the children, he would be able 
- to bridge the dividing gulf between them, and by 
‘a tactful and discreet system of “ give and take,” — 
he will be able to Idad the younger generations upon — 
the equalising bridge of moral and religious stability. 

Moreover, though a staunch protagonist of the 
‘cause represented by him, he would be a personal 


Abov e all, 


As a student of men and affairs, equipped 


nexus tending to bring the Federation more into 


‘line ‘with the administration of other. ‘religious 
institutions, thus tending to converge to that. 
desirable point of harmony essential for the religio- 
social homogeneity of Anglo-Jewry. 

- Such an innovation originating in the Easi, by 


JEWISH ARTISTS: Steinhardt. and 


‘efforts of the young. ‘There is ‘always a certain ~ 


prejudice to fight against when speaking on artistic 


activities of our day, ween cannot be 

explained away. _ 

Why should Giotto better after all than Jacob 
4 Steinhardt, (1) the Jewish designer? = 

Both are equally moving in their naiveté, in 
‘heir perfect humility. Their attitude towards 

nature is very much the same. 


intense gift of religious penetration into, the sub- 


ject, the medixval fresco painter and the modern 
But the past has a strong hold on our 


engraver. 
senses, and we do not trust much our contem- 


poraries, the more #0, when they try to be honest 
and sincere. Steinhardt has got somehow the 
_. fervent accents, the passionate language of for- 
gotten ages. In times gone by an artist of his 


temperament would have indulged in visions of 


“Apocalypse.” Steinhardt, the Jew, has found | 


poignant themes in actual life, in the existence of 


Jews in obscure townships, in those innumerable 


townships of Western and Southern Russia, where 


the Jewish burial ground and the Jewish prayer 


house are @ more familiar feature than the Russian 


Church, He has translated into emotional terms 
an Jacob "Steinhardt by Amo 


LA monogra 
Nadel with 34 re sotantions of his works ral in 


Both possess the. 


By Rachel y ishnitzer. 


what, woutd have been without his of 
interpretation a mere newspaper report, of which | 
we have read, unfortunately, so many. Stein- 
hardt’s “ Pogrom ” 


trophe had bent all the perpendiculars and con- 


torted the figure of the man in the foreground, a 
pathetic figure of an old Jew crouching down in an 
attempt to fly. | 
animality is staring in. the dark, peril is waiting 
im every corner, and the triumphant domes on the ~ 
stormy skies are hike a perpetual menace, @ me- 


A sordid face of unrestrained 


mento, 
Jacob Steinhardt hie to the new generation 


who. hare found Way. 10. 


Jewish life through the high road of azt. They 


do not sacrifice art in favour of emotional effects, 


and struggle for an adequate and uncompro- 
mising expression of Jewish reality in terms of 

art. Modern experimenting and old tradition, 
El Greko and Picasso have stimulated their growth. 
To be a Jewish artist does not necessarily mean 


‘renunciation to general intellectual and esthetic 


_ in the synagogue has been overlooked— 


3 Shochet and Hebrew Teac her. 
majority of cases, his personal value as a. social 


.. by. whom it is. represented, 


representative. 
adherent. of any system is no accurate criterion oc 

‘the system itself to which his delinquencies are 

- wrongly attributed. 


perfect, comforting the soul ; 
Lord are faithful, making wise the simple; the 


then a cruel alternative ; 
is a symbolic picture, and, if - 
you like, a landscape. There you have the com- ‘ 
mon. scenery of the dull provincial town, crowded 
with plain, trivial houses, and not much farther away 

the characteristic bulbous cupolas of the Church. | 
Everything on the picture is in a state of agitation, 
as if an earthquake or some other terrific catas- 


the grand art, 


responsible bidet would be likely to prove a ‘ie. 
greater success than the mooted “ Parish ” scheme 
proposed by Miss Adler some time ago, whereby 


certain areas in the East End were to be adopted - 


by the wealthy West End synagogues, because 
numbers of intelligent people living in the East 
End seriously resent the idea of religious patronage 


by the West End, which is itself, they hold, in no. 


less need of spiritual uplifting. Added to this, it is 


_ felt that, with all due deference to those West. End 


sympathisers who. feel this call to go Eastwards, 
they can never really understand the psychology - 
of the East End, or become. familiar. with the real: 
crux of its problems. | 
It may be contended that one existing element 
-namely, the 
Chazan. 
is the only minister in office, and it is a certainty — 
that he is simply unequal to the task outlined above. 
With the reading or intonation of the service on 
Sabbaths and Festivals, his duties begin. and end; — 
as far as the synagogues of the Federation are — 
concerned, although in many provincial. congrega- 
tions, the Chazan usually pe forms the duties of : 
But in the large . 


and religious factor is nugatory, and. may be re- 
garded as a negligible quantity. - 
defect of the orthogox sy steri has 

been, whether from the social, educ ational 


administrative aspects, that it took no-aecbunt. of Be 


the new and modern me thods in vogue, . ‘The prin- 


ciples remain unalterable, but the manne r of their. 3. 


presentation must. be adapted. to modern. require-. 
‘ments and the present environment. On the 


other -hand, it should be borne in mind that an. 
ethical or religious system or principle, 
sublime, lofty and transcendental, even. where it 


how eve 


commands undoubted heg gemony. in its own field, 
has often to withstand diatribe and innue ndo owing — 
to the shortcomings or insince rity of the individuals 
and who-are rightly 

expected to reflect its ideals in the conduct of their. 
daily life. Asa beautiful landse ‘ape falls below the 


absolute realistic beauty of the natural scenery it 
depicts, so does the highest: personal exemplar 
to reach the high conceptions enshrined in. the 


religious system of whic - he presumes to be the 
Hence, t fortiori, the average 


Relatively to Judaism this is ~ 
“The Law of the Lord is 


pre-eminently so. 


ordinances of the Lord are upright, rejoiting the 


- heart ; the precepts of the Lord are clear, —— jaa. 


could not resolve in 
no more exists in our day. It was 
an artist had to choose 


Mare Antokolski, 
eighties,” 


between Monumental art. on general subjects and 
Antokolski decided 


‘genre’ on Jewish themes... A 
and his coreligionists never 


forgave him his ‘John the Terrible”; they 


wanted him to go on carving nice little pieces like ; | 2 
generation of Steinhardt 


his Jewish Tailor.” 


is more self-asserting. “A Jewish Tailor,’ in 


‘Steinhardt’s: interpretation, will possess monu- 
mental values, and will be worth being compared 


to any other production of artistic quality. 
His “ Winter,” for example, is more than the 


precious asa J apanese print. | | 
The aptitude to see Jewish surroundings, the 


humble existence of our people, as an artist sees 


them, to translate them into pictorial forms, is an | 
acquisition of our time, the era of self-determination. 


This sense of personal interpretation | has been rey 
lost for centuries, and what we notice now is a_ 


spontaneous revival, which for many will be a 
wonderful:revelation. _ 

It cannot be termed otherwise. It is a revival. 
Now, again, a Jewish artist is able to re-live the 
images of the Bible, to afford his own conception 
of the great figures interpreted by other nations. 


Steinbardt does not confine himself exclusively to | 


In the Federated Synagogues, this official oe 


the testimonies of the 


7 picture of a Jewish township ; it is a woodeut a sail 
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goloured plates. . 
Birnbaum, sons of Dr. 
cannot help thinking of those pious Jewish families 
in Castile and Aragon who in the 13th- 15th cen: | 


¥ 


a4 going down of the same’ 
everlasting to everlasting ‘ (Psalms xcii, 2 ; eiii, 17)... 
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the Old Testament. J ob” The 
of the Magi,” are only different facets of his vision 
of exalted humanity. He has engraved a “ Pieta ” 
and a “‘ Sabbat,” “ The Ten Plagues,” and “ The 
Lamentations.” 


: inn, painted “ The Blessing of the Lights,” and he 


hes sketched portraits of astonishing vivacity and — 


insight like that of a Woman Spiritist. | 
Steinhardt has studied with Lovis Corinth pee 
‘Herman Struck, and. that accounts, of course, for 
his leanings and tastes. The impressions he 
received in Lithuania during the War definitely 
fixed his way and enriched his ee with 


- shapes and faces. 
The revival of Jewish art is: cartiod on on ens | 
similar to the forms of. the past. 


centuries ago, Jewish art is now confined mostly 
to book production. The book has not yet lost 


importance, and is besides the most ‘easily, 


_ transportable possession. 
We have a. very interesting stil: at book 
illustration in the recent publication of the Welt- 


Verlag, the “Chad Gadia” (2), a work: of two 


brothers, one having supplied the translation 


of the text (which is printed in Aramaic and in 


--German), and the other having provided the 
They are Uriel and Menachem 
Nathan Birnbaum. One 


‘turies devoted. themselves. to the holy work— 
the production of books. “One. member of the 


~Gadia,. Zeichnungen ‘von Menachem 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


is a or ice in the form of 


Soe or correct arrangement. of the elements of a sentence — 
_.. by which a word or phrase is implied, yet omitted. — 
‘In poetry and oratory it is a normal method 


a designed. to arrest the attention of the reader or 
7 hearer, to secure his interest, and sometimes to 
- evoke his surprise. The poet or orator purposely 


leaves an expression incomplete, relyi ing upon the > 


. reader.or hearer to complete the idea in his own 
mind. In the “ Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
he Society,” Je une, 1921, Mr. David Yellin traces the 


_. use of ellipsis in the Bible, especially in the latter — 
of Isaiah, chapters xl-Ixvi. 


note of this device, Mr. Yellin maintains that we 
are enabled to explain various passages where the 


2 interpretation would otherwise. be difficult or. 


forced. 


tomed to. figurative expressions embodying the 
idea of extremes, whether of height, time or place. 
Of this type are phrases’ like, “from the youngest 
to the eldest” (Genesis xix, 4; Esther iii, 13) ; 


- “from the one end: of heaven unto. the other” 
ns (Deut. iv, 32); “from the one end of the earth _ 
- even unto the other end of the earth’ (Deut. xiii, 


8; Jeremiah xxv, 33); ‘‘ from the least of them. 
even unto the greatest of them *» (Jeremiah vi, 13; 
(Malachi i, 11); ; “from 


In such expressions Isaiah is at times content to 


introduce but one-half of the clause, relying on 
the hearer himself to complete the thought in 
' accordance with the prophet’s intention. In 


describing the greatness of God, Isaiah says: “* Lift 


up your eyes on high, and see, who hath created 
these ? He that bringeth out their host by number, 


He calleth them all by name; from the great in 


might..and..strong in ‘power not one is lacking 
The last clause is sometimes explained 


(xl, 26). 
as referring to God, “ By the greatness of His 
might, and for that He is strong in power, not one 
faileth” (American version). Mr. Yellin, however, 
suggests that it is better to regard these words as 


being applied to the stars with which the writer is 
dealing throughout the section. The passage 


| . would then be interpreted: “ Lift up your eyes to 


the heavens and see, Who created all the myriads 
as of stars? Behold this is God who brings them 


He has designed a Lithuanian. 


As in 


have to be cheap and to be read’ by many. 


roll-call. 


mentioning the 
pletion, ‘‘ even to the weakest,’ 
of his hearer, 
Isaiah by. the use of ellipses refers in his comparison | 
only to the strongest among the stars. 


‘By taking careful sliv, 


In: the Bible, as in = Wisbattire we are ‘accus- that he must add “even to this day.” 


‘* Who of all created beings, from the — 
time that I created the people of old (till the present 
_day)—who of them can proclaim beforehand the 
Or, the verse 
ean be interpreted, etill on the basis of an ellipsis, — 
‘Who like Me can proclaim from the beginning 
the future things that will befall, from the time 
that I an ancient nation — the end 


- meaning is ; 


“from the rising | of the sun even to the = 


‘family wrote the text, -another copied it care- 


fully, another, again, illuminated it with beautiful 
miniatures, consisting of intricate inter-lacings, 
chimeric beings. and scenes from actual life or 


Bible history. Names: like Hayyim ben Israel, 


who was an author and a copyist.in Toledo atthe 


end of the 14th century, or that of the family Ibn 
Gaon, members of which exercised the crafts of 


calligraphy and illumination in Soria at the begin- 


ning of the 14th century, come to our mind. 
The spirit in which those men worked has. been ; 


revived now. 


The “Chad Gadia” is a new link in the pre- 


~ cious chain of books which Jews have produced. In 
those. remote times in Spain they wrote them on 
vellum of the most excellent quality, as smooth 
as rose petals and almost white with a slight. 
touch of ivory colouring. The “ Chad Gadia ” is 
printed on paper and bound in a loose white: paper 
cover attached with black tapes, which remind — 
one ‘of the silver clasps of the old leather bind- 


ings. We live.in an era of. democracy, and books 


spite of these practical considerations, the pub- 


_lisher was able to produce an extremely hand- 
some book. The effect of the large black Hebrew 
lettering on the title-page and that of the bright 
-.resonant colouring of the pictures is very pleasing 
indeed. W ith regard to the arrangement. of the. 

print, which sometimes takes only a few lines on 

‘the upper part of the page, a more happy solution 
could perhaps have been found. Some border and 

head pieces would have helped much to balance the 


Isaiah's Use of Ellipsis. 
the Rev. s. Levy; M. Ae 


out hy ‘one one; ‘like 
He recognises everyone of them and 
‘summons him forth by name, and all answer to. 
their eall, from the greatest in might and strongest’ 


in power (even to the weakest) not one is missing.” 


‘The prophet intentionally interrupts himself while — 
strongest,” leaving the com-— 
‘to the imagination 


“In dilating on the majesty of God, 


“A further illustration is provided by ania, | 
“ And who, as I, can proclaim (i.¢., future’ 
‘rents before ‘they come. to pass) ? 
clare it, and set it in order. before Me-—since 
| appointed. the ancient people.”’ 


‘Let him de- 


abbreviated and incomplete, and. the reader realises 


things that will come to pass?” 


Another of ellipsis in is ‘the 0 omission 


of one of two opposing expressions, where the 
speaker relies on the hearer to grasp his-intention 


by understanding the opposition which is in the 
speaker's mind. An example is furnished by | 
Isaiah xlix, 17. “My children (or, builders) 


make haste; thy destroyers and they that made — 
thee waste shall go forth from thee.”’ 
_ “ shall go forth,” implies that the missing word is 
‘its. “Opposite, “shall come in.” The completed 
expression would thus be: 
builders) make haste 
contrary, thy destroyers and they that made thee 


The verb, 


haste (io.come.in).;..while, on. the _ 


waste shall go forth from thee.” 
Again, this elliptical device sometimes omits odd 


words or even whole phrases, the prophet pre-— 
suming that the hearer will understand by the help. __ 
of the context. In describing the victorious 
advance of Cyrus, Isaiah says: “He maketh his 
sword as dust, his bow as driven stubble ” (xi, 2). 

| Offices : 2, Finsbury BO. 2. 


To compare the sword to dust gives no sense ; 


In 


The sentence 


Thy children (or, 


The however. (all. of them fall. 


page coloured pen-drawings), are a success, They ; 
possess all the qualities required from a good 


illustration: they faithfully render the text, 


they are clear and adapted | to the mind of the — 5 


child, to whom the story of the little lamb is de- 
‘voted, and they are also very interesting from tle _ 
artistic point of view. There we have the. suc- 


cessive stages of the tale which unfold themselves 


in a series of pictures; the father with the little 
lamb and the child, a beautiful idyll on-the back- 


ground of a blue sky; the little white lamb which 


is being devoured by the awful black cat, a dramatic 


scene in a setting of violent greens and éuppers 


further on, the yellow dog carrying the cat, now a. 


miserable little thing with no more importance at mo 
In the next picture we assist at a 


all. 
transformation of the terrible dog. 


 Mutatis mutandis, ‘There is then the fire, and 
and at last, the end—the angel of death. Is there 
‘an end, really ?. The Holy One kills the angel cde 
death, ‘death is destroyed, death is no more. oe 


The work of illustration, undertaken by Mena- 
chem Birnbaum, is a very interesting effort, and_ 
deserves to: be encouraged, the more so as our own | 
literature for juveniles is. not very rich. The 
Jewish home should also possess a more dignified 


‘Bible, and a more fanciful Haggadah for Passover.  § 


Our sense of beauty has been neglected too long, — 
our books of devotion. do not appeal to the imagina- 
tion of our youth ; 


while to. compare the to driven stable: 


in. the. act of praising the deeds of the conqueror, 
is equally unintelligible. 
before. “* 
are intentionally omitted and left to the imagina- —~ 


Yellin believes that | 
his sword” and “ his bow,” certain words 
tion of the reader. ‘‘ He maketh (thosé slain by) 
his sword as dust, (and those who flee from) his bow _ 
as driven stubble,” i:e., those slain by the sword of 


e Cy rus are as countless as the dust of the earth, and oe 


those who escape from his bow are as feoble:-as 


ascii blown by the wind. 


Sometimes the ellipsis taken the form of omitting ae 


~ words which. are similar in sound to a proximate. 
_ word in the same sentence. 


Mr. Yellin’ 8. essay is an study 


what can be done with the simplest materials 


properly handled by one who possesses a keen 
The 


sense Of Biblical style.» It is a delicate piece of 


_work, and a striking and stimulating exposition, : 
bringing out the finest shades of ae o 
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‘omens: 


further on the water, and the ox and the butcher, - 


let us, therefore, welcome every 
es effort to achieve i Seaptey ement in that direction. 
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Persian’ of Jadsa tells 
in his graphic style the manner which they. 
_. builded the walls of Jerusalem under his governor- 
“They that builded the walls and they that 
bare burdens laded themselves, every one with one of 
his hands wrought i in the work, and with the other : 


held his weapon; and the builders, every one 


had his sword girded by his side, and so builded.” - 
They were both on the offensi ve. 

and defensive, with the spear in one hand and with - 

the trowel in the other; they’ were surrounded - 
‘by powerful enemies, and subtle influences of a 

similar character to those in later times were 

oy working hayoe ‘with the moral and religious ¢on- 

soe And this action of Nehemiah 

has remained typical for all ages. henceforth. «The 

- Jews, a handful of people, had to be constantly 
on the watch; on the one hand to defend their. 

‘Tittle patrimony against. the inroads of powerful 

enemies, physical as well as spirittal, and on the 

other hand, had-to repair the breaches: in. the 

_ wall, and to build up anew those which had been’ 
destroyed. The “ fence round the law” is-not a 

-/ mere figure of speech ; 

_ for round the Jewish sanctuary those who bore the 


it must be taken literally, 


burdens have been building continually, and a 


huge literature has arisen of. which only ‘scant — 
fragments have been preserved. ‘These give us an 
idea of the immense: labour ‘bestowed upon that 
work of building the walls of Jerusalem. ‘The Jews 
had to defend. their - monotheism, their moral 
purity, their high ‘conceptions of righteousness, 
. justice and mercy against a world steeped in ido- 
In the time of Nehemiah, the religious fight was 
carried on with the Samaritans, the first. anti-. 
Jewish-sect,; who disputed the claim of -the people 
ind udaa to religious supremacy, and the political 
_. fight was waged with the Ammonites, Arabs, &ec. 
he And thus it remained for a long time, until the Greeks — 
eame upon the scene, those barbarians who did 
their best to destroy every vestige of ancient, 
culture and civilisation. 
creating bastard one, a mixture of Semitic 
Greek, which pervaded the Near, East and.sapped 
- the vital strength of all the nations which came. 
. under their sway. Cynicism, sophistry, hedonism, 
materialism of the grossest kind was forced upon 
those nations, paganism with its worst features 
‘was grafted on the old trees which grew in the garden 
of the east; the wells were poisoned, and, un- — 
| fortunately, that poison has been poured into all 


They 


the rivers of civilisation from which the nations of 


- the west have drunk and are still drinking. With’ 
the Greeks started the first religious persecution ; oe 
men were put to death, not for any crime, but for 
their consciences; the Jews bravely took up 
«-the-fight against.the whole.world, although among. 
the Jews themselves this Hellenistic culture had 
poisoned even some of the high priests, who did | 
"pot seruple to introduce into the sanctuary some of — 


_. «» the heathen practices and tolerated the other priests 
_ taking part in the athletic games and races in the 


hhippodromes and gymnasiums, .The walls were 
as broken down, but the successors of those who had — 


and titles of - books ; 
guffice as the two outstanding personalities. 


succeeded 


POLEMICS 
By Haham Dr. | Gaster. 


“that. bare burdens laded themselves, every one 


with’one of his hands wrought in the work, and with 
the ‘other ‘held his weapon.” Moreover, 
“ valers of. the house of Judah were behind, ” 


The Hanuéah festival which is now upon us, is — 
the everlasting memorial of the great victory then 
achieved ; the light which was then rekindled has 
never since been extinguished, and the walls which 
they rebuilt round Judaism have never been entirely — 
- The fight was a double one, not only. 
on the battlefield with spears and swords, but also. | 
on the battlefield. of the spirit the Jews took up | 
the challenge of the Greek litterati; and as in 
former times books were. written against the 


broken down. 


Samaritans; so now a huge literature both offensive 


* and defensive was written by Jews, to defend their 


grand old. traditions, their lofty morality, and their 
high’ spiritual conceptions of God. They also 
took the offensive, in attacking paganism in all its 


aspects; whilst they glorified the former, they — 
| withered. the latter with the fiery flame. of con-_ 
Ido not wish to give here a series of names — 
Josephus and Philo must 


tempt. 


Christianity succeeded. Hellenism. 
the inheritance of the Samaritans and Greeks. 


Again, the Jews had to stand on their defence. The 
attack came ‘almost from within, and the chief 
‘weapon used was the Bible itself. The words of the 
Prophets and Psalmist were subjected to an extra-- 
ordinary form of 


interpretation. 
quoted as proofs of the claims of the new faith, 
offered by Holy Writ itself. 


Christian polemist; verses of thé Bible were 


collected, and the new allegorical and mystical 
interpretations added were to fortify those 
would start such dialogues with the Jews. © 
is the famous one of Justin, with the Jew Tryphon — 
(Tarfon), or in another sense that of Origines with — 
Celsus, the heathen philosopher and scoffer. 
Christians were at that time, also on their defence, 
and much of the patristic | literature is nothing else 
but virulent attacks against the teachings and 
practices of the heathen nations. Much of this, . 
of course, is borrowed from the Jews. 
the Christian sect was either persecuted or only. 
tolerated, there was much bitterness between. 
Jews and Christians, and the polemics on the - 


‘one side andthe apologetics on the other, did not 
assume the violent character which they took on 


immediately after Christianity had become the 
 gtate religion. Then every Church Father, every 


bishop, every Christian writer, became a keen 
‘oonversionist, and there is scarcely afiyone “of 


prominence during all the following centuries who 
did not consider it a primary duty to write some 


polemical treatise against the stifinecked Jews, 
who would not see the light in their own Scriptures. 
It is not here the place to refer to the forcible 
‘means adopted for such conversion, when mere 


centuries, 
version of the Jews. 
Christian literature, and they knew it at least as 
_well as their Christian opponents, for they were the ~~ 
they were 
the spiritual rulers of Judah, and they fearlessly 7 
_girt the sword when necessary, and took up. the 


the. 


hammed. 
t closely to those of the Jews, 
with the. teachers of Islati was therefore a ‘much 


‘give: 


It took up — 


They were 
But the Jews were. 

a match for the new controversialists. They knew 
‘the Bible thoroughly and its true meaning, and © 


could easily refute this new exegisis of the Bible. 
But, then, also, manuals were prepared for the 


Such 


The 


‘So long as 


repeating over re over again with slight change 


what others had written before. them, from the first 
The Jews had studied the 
men who were the builders of the w alls ; 
challenge boldly, 


conscious of their strength, 


walls. 


Another: snitaginist arose. ine the: person of 
His teachings approximated much more — 
and the controv ersy 


more difficult subject than with the representatives 


- of the dogmas of Christianity, which were totally 
at variance in every respect with the teachings of 3 
The’. 
Jews had to be both on the offensive and defen- 
they studied the Koran with great diligence, vee 
especially as they were all familiar with the lan- 
guage; in fact, Arabic had substituted the old verna-. 
Greek, Aramaic, 
or whatever form it took. The danger, therefore, - 

was much greater that the Jewish youth might be 


Judaism. The same process repeated itself, 


cular which they had been using 
influenced by. teachings and practices, in. many 
moral principle. 


their path. 


It was wielded by them with con- 


failed to’ achieve the wholesale. con- 


APOLOGETICS, 


They knew that they defended the sanctuary, and_ 
would. not allow: breaches to made in the: 


ways very lofty and ideal, inspired by a sense of 
pure monotheism of great sobriety and of high. 
But those who: builded the walla.” 
kept strictly to their task, and nether blandish- > 
ments nor violence could make them swerve from __ 
They knew that they had to keep the 
trowel in one hand, building, educating, training, 2s 
thus raising the fences, and in the other they had =~ 
Se keep the spear, viz., the | pen, which pierces much 
more. deeply. 
. summate skill both in attack and defence. Sa 
tion only one book, the famous Kuzari of Jehudah 
Halevi, in which the conversion to Judaism of the. | 
King of the Khazars is told as the outcome of a 
dialogue or rather a dispute, between a Jew, the — 
Tepresentatives of Christianity and those of Islam, 
Danger to. the youth was thus’ averted by the | 
‘leaders: of the Jewish spirit, who. kept wateh. 
‘the wall and builded and fought. ne 


I men. 


Events took a different turn when public 


putations were forced upon the Jews by the 
‘Christian kings of Spain and France, in which the - 


protagonist was, as a rule, a baptised Jew who had — | 


insinuated. beforehand that he would be able to ..¥ 4 
convert the Jews... The results were. always a .. 
foregone conclusion ; in the first. place, very few 
Jews could openly attack Cfiristianity before the  @ 
king and his nobles and the assembled clergy 3 a 


and secondly, the Jews knew they held in theiz — _ 


“hands the" lives"and ‘property of the Jewish ~~ 4 
‘munities. The apostate and renegade could not. 


be declared beaten, and it required the fearlessneca 


of a Jehiel of Paris and the courage of a Nah- =| 
- manides to confront with dignity and energy the 
foul abuses and the wicked misrepresentations of J 
a Nicolau Donin (1240) or Pablo Christianiin Barcee | 
ona (i263), And finally, the disputation before 
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the Pope E Benedict in Tortosa in- 1413, where the which was as the and 
| guide them, at il less a single book like that of Wagenseil, 
cee renegade Jew Joshua Lorki, afterwards known as for such disputations was the Nitsahon, of which ‘De Rossi and Wolf have filled between themselves a 
, a ‘Hieronims de Santa Fé, started the series of false the best known is that of Lipmann of Mihlhausen, many hundreds of pages of simple bibliography i os 
; ca 2s accusations against the Talmud and Rabbinic — in which all the alleged proofs of Christianity from of anti-Christian and anti- Jewish writings, not to “ 
— + Uiterntare, which culmina ed in Eisenmenger’s ‘Bible and Talmud have been easily and com- forget Steinschneider’s famous book on the con- 7 
Discovered Judaism ” at the end of the eighteenth pletely refuted. The walls were again strengthened troversies between Jews and Mohammedans, 
ae a See century. It is the armoury for all the anti-semitio by those who kept watch over them, . One has only to turn to some. of the atoull ees | 4 
+4 invectives of modern times, Rohling and H, Cham. And this finally led up to the great of mentioned writings to find oneself again 
ay berlain inclusive. The Jews stood their ground, Isaae Trocki, who in his “ Faith Strengthened,” — fortified in the faith, anid” able to defend ae 
ni ¥E but these disputations and invectives caused the gathered up all the arguments against the narrative the « ancient patrimony against attacks, how- a 
Heo ae Jews to prepare similar manuals of defence. They of the gospel, against the mysteries and sacraments ever subtle, and from whichever. quarter they , ‘ ] 
| Ron | collected therein all the passages in question and of the Church. To this book Voltaire owes many maycome. We have plenty of shields and bucklera ee 
! f ay ‘at the same time paid attention to the Christian — of his arguments against Christianity. — if we only know how to use them, if like the men _- og 
ee _ theology, the New Testament and the dogmas of — So keenly was felt the effect of these Jewish of old, those who are the rulers in Judah will t 
|} B bs _ the Church. Nay, the New Testament was also  Polemics that Wagensiel, towards the end of the stand behind those w ho with the trowel in one 4 
We translated into Hebrew for defensive pur- seventeenth century, collected most of these docu- hand build up the walls and with the spear in the » | me > 
iF = poses, and many a witty and powerful pamph- ments and published them with a Latin translation other ward off the attack. All the arguments. . 
let was written in defence of. Judaism and and with long dissertationsin which he tried to dis- deduced from Christian documents and as already 
tis in attack of : Christianity. ‘Prominent among prove the truth of their statements. He gavetothe remarked, they merely repeat the mselves from’ 
ee them was the work. of Profiat Duran, which book the curious title “ Tela. Ignea Satanae,” “The time. to time, nothing new ‘being ‘adduced—or - a 
ae remained afterwards the source for all similar Fiery Darts of Satan,” the targets for these fiery ssible to be ‘adduced—have he 
works of defence and attack. His biting irony, darts being for him, of course, Christianity, whilst ago 
his profound historical knowledge, his great philo- these fiery darts were the work of Satan. To us, the. ‘hauatively examined and refuted. But the task 
i. | sophical training, made him the best fitted for the matterstands just the reverse. We do not believe in of attack and defence must be left only to those ] 


the Pale of Settlement ; 
of towns and townlets that languished under the 
Tsarist yoke there steadily dribbled human rivulets 
to this city of refuge in the plains of Manchuria. 

From Suwalk and Saratov, from Kiev and Kishinev, 
from Kovno and Odessa, as well as from -the 
omearer cities of Omsk and Tomsk, hundreds of 
Jews, with their wives and children, began twenty-. 


five years ago to trek to this flourishing asylum, whether public or private, otherwise I should have 


to repeat the same story a hundred times. So a 
number of public’ gatherings were arranged, 
leaving me free to utilise all ne intercourse: 


task. Satire followed upon satire, among them 


| the famous of the Another 


Satan, andif he wanted to collect all the fiery darts 


shot us, not contain 


“who are the recognised spiritual guides, the teac he me. 


and builders of the 


visIT TO. HARBIN JEWRY. 


 eommunity, were it not free from most of the ills: 
_. and misfortunes to which such a community has 
ary been heir. It has never seen a pogrom 


‘ oblava”’ in its midst, nor has even the nagaika 


been cracked in: its hearing. Most of its 


members have, indeed, individually made the 


ae acquaintance of these sinister ‘producis of Muscov ite 
civilisation, but. that was when they were still — 
writhing in the talons of the Russian Eagle. 
“Harbin, however, as the important junction of the 
. Chinese Eastern Railway, in whose welfare China 
‘was concerned equally with Russia, was made a 
. neutral city, where the eagle was transformed 
oa into a dove. It enjoyed immunity from the mass 


of galling laws that harassed every community 


ae settled in the Pristan quarter, and gave a healthy — 
impetus to the commerce of the entire region. 
_* ‘Before the war the community already counted | 
_. five thousand souls; by the end of the war it 
had doubled, and thus become the largest Jewish 
centre in the Far East. Many of its members 
fortunes by ‘trading in grain, timber, 
* ‘hides and furs, and had lost them again in the 
_ ‘back-wash of the Russian Revolution, their millions 
* of roubles shrinking to the value of the paper 
onwhich they were printed. But there were others 
_. whose fortune was largely invested in property, 
or who had converted their roubles betimes into © 


~‘Chimese or. Japanese currency, and had thus 


escaped the economic typhoon that had wrecked | 


go many lives. The fortunate few, however, had 


pow to bear the increased burden of the com- 


_ munity, which otherwise threatened to collapse ; 


___ and the burden was not light, for it comprised 
two large synagogues and some small ones, a 
‘Yalmud Torah school, a home for the aged needy, 
gn orphanage, and a school—locally 
» Jewish Gymnasium—of imposing proportions, be- 
numberof poor, unhappily supple. _ 

mented from the hosts of Austrian and Hungarian 
prisoners of war. At the time of my visit there — 
‘was a strike of teachers at the Gymnasium for the 


sufficient reason that their salaries had not been 


_ paid for several weeks, and the non-payment, 
_. 1 was told, was due to the equally sufficient 
reason that there was no money. To expect aid, 
‘therefore, in these circumstances, for the re 
: of Palestine required no 


"he Jewish community of Harbin is now the 


and thus from scores 


as the 


Israel Cohen, 


world, although it is separated from Shanghai 
a four days’ journey by ‘express train. Geo-. 
_ graphic ally it is less than half that distance from 


Viadivostok, but. although steamers from both 


Japan and China sail to that northern port, its 
unsettled political conditions and. general inse- 
curity make for its effective isolation. Vladivostok. 
_ Jewry thus keeps in touch with the outside world - 
mostly through Harbin, which, by ‘illicit and 
- ingenious means; designed to penetrate the barriers 
set up by ‘the Soviet Government, ‘acts as the 


main. channel of communication with . the Jews 


throughout Siberia, and indeed. with those in- 


many parts of European Russia too. My visit 


was thus regarded as of more than local interest, 
and .delegates had come from Viadivostok and 
- Irkutsk, from Chita and the towns of Manchuria, 


to learn from me all that was happening in the 
great world. beyond, especially in the Land of 


Israel. In our conversations there was at first a 
good-natured conflict, for Iwas just as eager to — 
extract information from them as they were | 
‘from me, and my stay was limited; but I com- | 
promised by. telling them that the tidin,s I had 

brought: would best be communicated at meetings, 


ay own enlightenment, 
IL. 


1 re ia being struck by the spiritual 
vitality of the community, which more than com- _ 
pensated for its material distress. Its vigorous 


_ Jewish consciousness manifested itself in a struggle 
of parties, in which the Right, Centre, Left, and 


Extreme Left were always busily engaged, and 
for which the prevailing slump in trade afforded — 
ample leisure. The community enjoyed autonomy ae 
in regard to all its own internal affairs in a much — 
greater. measure than any other .Russo-Jewish 
community since the eighteenth century. Every 


Jew, whether he was a member of a synagogue 
or not, whether he subscribed to communal charities 
not, had a vote in the elections for the Communal 


Council; and the Bundists, who shunned the 


synagogue on principle and abstained from con- 


tributing towards the collective revenue, Perhaps : 
from lack of capital, always took an active part 
in the elections with a view towards the -dis- 


solution of the community into. its component 
units. When I asked why the Bundists should 
act.as members of a community which they wished 
to dismember, I was told that they could work 
for their end only by being inconsistent; and 
when I .asked why they were allowed to vote 
when they did. not share in the common burden, 


_ Iwas told that in a proper democracy the suffrage 


_ must be exercised without regard to taxation, 
There was thus no lack of excitement. Indeed, 


theinter minable discussions that went on, especially _ 
on a Saturday night, in the hall of the Gymnasium, — 
between the rival adherents of Zionism pure and =” 
simple, Zionism without orthodoxy and-orthodoxy 
without Zionism, Zi ionism with Socialism and 
Socialism with Zionism, Territorialism in Palestine 
and Bundism in Siberia, Hebraism in Manchuria Sige, | 
YViddishism in Palestine, and endless permuta- 
‘tions. and combinations of all these conflicting — 
conceptions, showeil me that Harbin had not . 
been seized of the realities of the Balfour Declara-. | 
tion, that it still fed on the pre-war ideology,  — 
and I shuddered to think how much more backward... __ 
were the communities that. were penned within. 
Chinese W all by the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment. 


I was. present: at sev weral those 


They were called ‘ Sobotka,” because they were 
‘held on Saturday night, and they were generally — 

_ attended by an eager audience of a few hundred, — 
The speeches had to be delivered in Russian, — 
though many speakers would have preferred 
‘Hebrew or Yiddish, owing to the Chinese police 
representatives who were always present and — 


wished to be able to follow the flow of argument, 


It was a Russian practice taken over by the Chinese. 
authorities, for as they were in fear of an attempt = 
-by the Soviets of the Far Eastern Republic to- 
- gnnex Harbin they scented Bolshevism at every 
public meeting. But whether the Chinese officials — 
we really understocd some of the hair-splitting de- 
liverances.on Palestinian Territorialism or on the 
«womplexities of Galuth psychology, I rather doubt, , 
even though they smiled occasionally. 
A convivial atmosphere was diffused at hans’ aoa 
forensic tourneys by the distribution of glasses 
of tea by a Chinese attendant, and rival 


ists would one another to 


worshippers, wrapped in ample talith, swayed in 
vigorous devotion. At the lower end was a small 


“open chamber where the Chassidimi conducted = 
“their more demonstrative service, from which they 

occasionally strayed to the greater throng without. — 
The Shammash, a rather bumptious individual 
whom I at first mistook for the Parnass, conducted 


me to the u 


Presently T realised the importance of the beadle 
when he took up a position in front of the Ark 


and, delivering three resounding slaps to his 
‘innocent _prayer-book, -began to offer up by 
auction the honour of being called up tothe Law. 
“One rouble—Oohen! ‘Two .rouble—Cohent 
Five rouble—Cohen1” ‘he cried, keeping wary. 
eye on each succeeding bidder. He used the term 


“The synagogue presented an ‘impressive 
spectacle on Sabbath morning. It was a large 
and lofty shrine in which hundreds of fur-capped 


pper end, where I was given a seat - 
near the Rabbi of Harbin and his reverend collet gue _— 
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@heeks and strangely glinting eyes. 


he replied eagerly. 
ae Take me with you. You will earn a Mitzvah.” 
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| beiiy know that he meant the Biaias yen, which 
was worth many thousands of roubles: When he 
reached the last “lot,” the coveted Majftir, the 


bidding soared unusually high, and the honour was 


secured for ten yen (then worth thirty shillings) 

by my Sabbathi host, Mr.’ Drisin, who graciously 
transferred it to me.. Apparently I discharged my 
task to the complete. satisfaction of the critical — 


: Shammash, for he not only tendered me the conven- — 


tional congratulations with a hearty handshake, 
but even added deferentially: “ Reb ¥ wel - 
Thr efsher’a bissel zogen ?” 
_ The suggestion almost took my breath away. 
humbly but firmly declined the honour, urging 
_ that the community would have other opportunities 
of hearing me. | 
. . As I was leaving the synagogue I was aconted 
very familiarly by a red-bearded man, with hollow 


journey to Erez Israel?” he asked. * Tell me, 


Thave waited for youfor months. I am quite, 


Perhaps I can go with you.” 

T have many countries yet to visit, said, 

“ Never mind, I can go with you to them all, a 
“T have already packed up. > 


My host gently parted us, and as we wended our 


way through the snow-clad streets he told me that 
_ the man. was a Galician ex- prisoner of war who — 


had become ‘mentally unbalanced in Russian’ 
- captivity, and now eked out a living as a Hebrew 
teacher. He was known as Reb Yossel, and 


through his aberrations he had become a well-— 
_ known character, penetrating into. various: people’s. 


- houses uninvited, causing interruptions at public 

meetings, and. everywhere both 
‘and pity; 

Rabbi Levin, us, “told me of 
_ the tyranny of the Soviet rule at Chita and of the | 

impossibility of doing anything in Bolshevik Russia 
for the sake of Zion. He was anxious to go to 
_- Palestine as early as possible and could take a great _ 


deal of capital with him from wealthy friends for 
business: undertakings. our host’s house, where 
. there was a large family gathering, I met a young _ 


Jew from Prague, who had been @ prisoner thiee 
years in a Russian camp and had there improved - 
his knowledge of English to such advantage that. 


he acted as tutor in that language and others to 


my 


host’s children. He spoke English quits 
passably. . 


Before the war he had been a student at— 


the Vienna University, but it was futile now to 


_ dream of resuming his career there. Could he go- 
to Palestine, he added, and would the University 
Jerusalem soon be open: ? -He for some 
glimmer of hope. 


-I soon realised that. were not scores, ‘pak 
ae hundreds, of Jews in Harbin who were eager to go 
cee Palestine, and many of them indulged in the 
fond dream that I could expedite their journey, 
Phe manager of the hotel at. which I stayed had 


qualified as an engineer at a Swiss Polytechnic, | 
and in the: sudden slump had grasped at his present. 
_ position solely to secure a livelihood. He wondered 


_ whether there was any opening for him in Palestine. ° 
» I received. many callers, mostly young men, who 


were all anxious to know whether I could facilitate 
- their journey to that land of hope. A young 
- Hungarian who could find no employment told me 
that he had had only one meal a day for a week, 


: ~ and unless he collected a few yen that he still owed 
- for his overcoat he would have to return it and be 


exposed to twenty degrees of frost. He would do ~ 
‘snything in Palestine, but how. could he get there ? 
. One morning I received a visit from an. Austrian 


who had been engaged in business in 
_. Harbin for some months and had saved some money. 

He told me of-a.craftsmen’s union which a number 
of industrious. Jewish prisoners had formed. under 
the name of “ Ha-Nemalah” (The Ant). in: their 


- eamp, and which had so pleased the Bolshevik 
Gommissaries that they released them: He told 
tae, too, of the wonderful devotion displayed by 


thousands of Jewish: prisoners to the cause.of the 
_ testoration of Zion; how they organised classes 


the study-of modern Hebrew, how: they printed 
their own journal in captivity, and how many of © 
them fastedtwice a week and contributed what they 


saved to’ the: Palestine. Restoration Fund. 


@éuld-sactifice any further go . He wished 


bate of released Jewish prisoners: who were 


eapecially to land at 
«Port Said, a8 to travel direct to Palestine 


When.can I 


join his brother at Reheboth for these repatriated 
prisoners, as a rule, were not allowed to disembark 


before reaching Trieste. 1 was able to assist him, 
and months later I heard that he had reached — 


Rehoboth safely and took part in the defence of 


the the attack i in ‘the week 
in | | 


ay. 


“The with its rooms, 
- discharged a variety of functions in communal 
life, but never that of a: ymn sium, 


of the Russian Zionist weekly, the headquarters of 


the Zionist society, a labour exchange, and a poste 
-restante, besides two separate schools whose classes 
foregathered in shifts. It was also within its walls — 
- that I delivered two, addresses on the purpose of 


my mission. 
the Jewish organisations, institutions, and parties 
_ T understood little more than Chinese, I had ample 


time to meditate on my reply. 
Yossel was also there, representing, as he said, the 


unorganised members of the. community. The 
-Poalei. Zion: representative, speaking in. Yiddish, 


- delivered a very. vehement tirade against the Allies 
for maintaining the blockade and appealed to me 


fervently to use my. influence with the’ British 

Cabinet and the- Peace Conference to get it raised, 
Iwas made to feel even more important than when — 
invited by the Shammash to act as Maggid. 
2 I disclaimed all influence eitherin:the British Cabinet 
or in the Allied Councils, and devoted myself to a 
faithful account of all the events that had led up 
to the San Remo decision. In the middle of my 
“narrative the electric lights suddenly went out, 
and Reb Yossel exclaimed in Hebrew : 
be light)” 


but as it. was doubtful when he would return I 


continued my address-in the dark. It was an 
eerie experience to speak to a roomful of people - 


who were utterly invisible except for the transitory 


“ And there was light!” 


~The second occasion was. the opening a Pales. 
_tinian Conference, to which delegates had come from 


bub- 


with perspiration. Greetings and good wishes to 


~ the Conference were offered in enthusiastic speeches he 
which struck some particular party note, and all 
went well until I rose to deliver my own little 
speech, which I intended to be of a quite neutral. 


character. But I had no sooner uttered a few 


> Hebrew words than the Chinese police official rose 
from the front row and demanded that I should 
A Chinese policeman demanding 
- that an English-born emissary who was speaking — 
Hebrew should speak Russian at a Zionist Con-_ 

This was indeed a novel — 


speak Russian, 


- ference on Palestine ! 
situation, The chairman explained that I could 


- not speak Russian and that he had obtained special 


permission for me to use any tongue that I chose. 


The official retorted that he had no information 
about this, whereupon the chairman suggested that 
he could inquire of his superior on the telephone. — 
The dutiful functionary promptly accepted the 

suggestion and elbowed his-way through the throng. 
to seek a telephone below. IT continued my speech 
ih German and had just concluded amid cheers — 
when the Chinamanreturned with a smile. Whether — 
he received confirmation of the chairman’s state-— 
ment was doubtful, as there was apparently a 
plurality of police authorities with a orenty of 


eee, ~ time for this step he gave himself the benefit of. 


pe: dogged by an unkindly fate, for when the 


delegates met the next morning they were in-_ 
formed by. a police official thatthe meeting was 
forbidden. I drove:post-hastein arickety droshky, 
drawn: by frost-covered Mongolian ponies, to the . 
‘British. Consaul,, who was kindness personified, 
There. was. some violent. telephoning to some Lord 
Mandarin, dis ions, x 


‘Tt housed 
bureau of the communal administration, the office 


The first was given on a Sunday after- Ba 


- noon, at & private meeting of representatives of all 


Red-bearded Reb 


Palestine,’ 


Let there 
Somebody went out to fetch. a candle, 


lapsed with mental prostration. 


unabated epixit 


me that all would now be sell, 


measures for the establishment of a Palestine 
Information Bureau to serve the whole of Siberia 
and. forthe selection of suitable settlers—was 


planations, and the Consul 
The Conferenc® 
was resumed, with the policeman in attendance, — 
but its practical purpose—the ‘consideration of 


obseured for hours by a heated discussion on tech- ae = 


nical formalities. Two of the dele gates had trav- om 
_Velled many days, partly on foot, and braved many =~ 
. dangers. They were big, brawny men, redolent 
of the Mongolian steppes, from the neighbourhood se 
ef Urga, and they told a sad tale of the atrocities 
against Jews committed by the troops of that 
Baltic brigand, Baron Ungern-Sternberg, who. | 
‘terrorised vast regions until he fell into the hands 
of the Bolsheviks and then ceased from 
for evermore, 
The dominating of the was 


youngish man, Mr, Evseroff, who had been a suc- a 


Lenin. Then, seeing that liberty in Russia was: 
doomed and that he could no longer work for 


organiser, an. eloquent. speaker, and a gifted jours 


nalist.. His work had been doubled. through the 
absence of the former chairman, Dr. 
_ whe had been recruited by Koltchak for the benefit 

of his troops’ health and was now ‘detained by the 
: Chinese at: Urga in a sort of quarantine. 


Kaufmann, 


the editor of the Russian Zionist weekly, ‘ 


hundreds of Jewish communities. He 


oil too much, and during my week's visit he col- 


saw him 3 in bed 


cessful. la: n Petrograd until the ad 
in the city, and as the.speeches.of welcome which 


oe all pronounced were mostly, in Russian, which 


- Palestine until he had shaken off the shackles of 

the Soviets, he contrived to secure an important. 
position as a Commissary, had himself sent on a 
confidential mission to some remote place near the 
frontier, and at: the earliest opportunity slipped 

_ through the Bolshevik cordon. 


He was-a dynamic 
foree of almost inexhaustible energy—a capable 


one evening in his humble lodging, a ¢ “old bandage - 


on his forehead; and the lamp darkly. shaded. 


“ What. does it “matter if the paper doesn’t 


appear for once, or if its publication is postponed 
| afew days?” I urged in friendly reproof. 


ar ‘We cannot disappoint our thousands of re: aders,” 


came the stoic response in the editorial plural. | 
His virile young frame shook .off the: attack in 


The 

_. doctor had ordered him complete rest, but on the 
table were proof- sheets. he had corrected for 
the next issue. 
_ Shanghai and Tientsin, from Chita and Vladivostok, — 
- and from one or two other places. The large hall 
we crammed with an expectant multitude, 
_ bling with excitement and ‘buzzing with comment. : 
The air was thick and hot with human breath and 
cigarette smoke, and the long windows streamed — 


‘He was 
Siberia 
‘which was. smuggled through the ~~ 
Soviet frontier and brought: hope and healing to 
worked 

‘through the night until four in the morning four -- 
_ times a week, dictating . translations to weary Be 
writers from English and German Jewish papers: ” 
. for the columns of his journal, which he had. mostly” 4 
_ to fill himself. . But he had burnt the the midnight 
glimpse of a few faves hazily illumined by the red _ : 
glow of cigarettes. I spoke in the darkness fully — 
ten minutes before a flickering candle was brought 
in, which Reb Yossel gutturelly with: 


a couple of days, and he returned to: work with 


The purpose of my visit was first | 
broached at a select gathering in the house of Mr. 
Kagan, one of the wealthy members .of the com- 
_ munity, who was unfortunately away in Japan: Me 
was-attended by most of those w ho were reputed... 
to be rich and generous, and it received arepre- 
sentative and even official character through the 
presence not only of the Rabbis of Harbin-and. _ 
Chita, but also of the British ‘Consul, Mr. Porter, 
and the Vice-Consul. Mr. 
“ment of my first official call, had displayed keen a 
sympathy with the object ‘of my mission and wes) 
- anxious to further it as well as he could. 
course of my stay he intervened effectively on _ 
‘behalf of a contingent of released Jewish prisoners 
of war who were travelling to Vladivostok, and = 
whom a gang of “‘ White” troops had threatened = 
to waylay at an intermediate station, Lalso called 
upon. the. American. Consul and invited him to 
attend, but although I told him of President c 
Wilson’s cordial approval of the Zionist ideal aa — 


Porter, from the mo- 


In the 


well as of the prominent part played by American 
Zionists in the. movement, he seemed doubtful ‘ 


American Minister at Peking, and as there was no 


the doubt and stayed at home. T addressed the 
gathering in three languages—five minutes . in 


Hebrew, ten in English, and fifteen in German, . 


~ and when I sat down Mr. Porter huraorously ob- 
served. that. he had heen most impressed’ by the 
passionate periods in. my German speech, Rabbi 


in the name @ the 


whether he could come without first-consulting the 
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the Consul not only. forshis presence but filso, as the 
- representative of the British Government, for the 
anticipated blessings of the Balfour Declaration, 


‘and Mr. Porter responded with courtly ‘dignity 
and then withdrew with his colleague. 


We thereupon turned to the delicate but vital 


«question of finance, and it was suggested that - 
the wealthiest. member of the community, Mr. 8. 


Bkidelsky, was not present it would be unwise to — 


tart. the list of donations on the spot, as the 
_ Btandard of generosity might be lowered. Some 
of those present, unmoved by this argument, 


Wwere appointed to collaborate with me ina lightning 


if 


“beckons him. 


melodramatic. 


home. 


aigned their names for amounts of £500 and less, 


and Mr, Isaac Soskin (a brother of the well-known - 


colonisation expert, Dr. Soskin) and Mr. Drisin 


collecting campaign during the next few days. 


_. ‘They were strenuous days but fruitful, for although 
we called only upon a dozen persons, we received 
promises. altogether for £8,000. The list was 
headed by Mr. Skidelsky (who had only just given 
- . 100,000 dollars to the Chinese Famine Fund) with 
bate. £2,000, whilst Mr. Soskin and his brothers together | 
_ contributed a similar amount. 
Me in most cases was not merely the generosity, se 
--« but the good nature and good wishes ‘that — 
‘accompanied its expression, for in other lands I had | 
had much experience of donations given with such 
manifest reluctance that I felt like one who had 
» drawn blood from a stone. 
~. who promised £600, meekly apologised for not being 
'.. ble to give more owing to the prev alent depression. 
. With such a spirit of goodwill abounding, I felt. 
gure that had Russian Jewry not been overwhelmed 
and ‘crushed by such: a political and economic 
we catastrophe, the £25,000,000 for which desperate 
_ eppeals were being made to the Jews all over the 
world, and which the Zionist leaders wanted within — 
a ive years, would have been offered by. the Jews of | 
Russia within five months. ‘Unfortunately, even 
_ the million and a half of roubles which had been” 


What. impressed 


collected when the rouble wag good by the Jews in 


Siberia for the Jewish National Fund, and had been 
oa retained in Harbin until the rouble became hope- — 
bad, seemed not to possess the least prospect 


of appreciation. 
. Whilst I was busily engaged, pe after deat on 


| my financial. forays, an incident. occurred. that. 
~ peemed to have the element of the romantic or the. 
: On returning to my hotel early 

one evening, I was told by the hall-porter that he _ 
«had received a telephone message from somebody — 
that, would wait for me outside thte hotel at 


you are better off than. our Continent, 
Goethe’s words never 80 tree, as 
are fo-day. But riot because America, as ‘Goethe. 
~ meant, has no ruined castles and crushing memories — 
- and traditions, because it is’ a new country, but 
E -—_— because a call from its mouth of gold suffices to’ 
rob this old Europe of her treasures and make 
| collections 
md libraries find their way across the great ocean ; 
our most celebrated managers, singers and actors, 
our greatest artists follow the tempting ring of 
- American gold and make that great country their 
) America also strives after Europe’s men 
_ of learning, but here she encounters more resistance, 
_ s because the man of learning is less easily tempted by — 
2 - gold and prefers the leisure of our universities to 
the noise of the great cities across the ocean. 


America ‘serviceable. The costliest 


© Jewish men of learning get’ on better as American — 
~~. Jews. And why not? ‘The position of the Jewish 
>. _man of learning in Europe is no enviable one ; 
= _he does not lie on a bed of roses; neither honour — 
nor gold, neither spiritual nor material recognition 
. And when America calls, the Jewish 
man of learning follows, obedient ‘to necessity and 
_ mot to his own inclination, in order to avoid the 
gare and trouble which dog ‘his footsteps in our 
 gountries. There is therefore to-day a 
-. pumber of young Jewish men of leai . 


A friend of Mr. Soskin,; — 
few hours. 


meeting was announced for eight 


and I had ‘to -wait- until 


half-past eight. Neither name nor purpose was - 


given, and as the message did not seem to me quite 


. kasher, 1 decided to ignore it, especially as I had an 
- invitation ‘to ‘dime that evening with the Consul. 
So I told the porter that if any lady called, he was 


to ask her to state her name and business, 1 


- mentioned the incident te the Consul at dinner, and 

he commended my discretion.. He told me that 
the city was full of adventurers of both sexes, and 
that one had to walk warily, especially when one, 


‘like myself, was supposed to be in possession of - 
vast funds. The unknown lady might be a degoy 


for a band of robbers. When I returned to the 
hotel I ascertained that no lady had called, “ for,” 
said the Porter, “the message said she would wait 
outside.” 
that night, the “lady ” must have not only cooled 


her heels, but become that: ‘she had | 
any. 

- But after very careful reflection, I camo to the | 
- gonelusion that there was probably no lady in the 
- ease at all, and that it was a ruse of Reb Yossel . 


to secure the interview for which he had 008 
pestering 1 me. 


“The final meeting Was rather impreasive ve affair. 
Tt was held in the large hall of the Commercial. 
Club, which had accommodation for only 700, and 


all-the tickets of admission were snapped up in @ 
allowed liberty of language as well of speech. _ The. 


told’ to be there at: half-past eight, I arrived at a 
quarter to nine (for I thought I knew local habits), 


but with special reference to local conditions and 


expectations. the conclusion of my speech 
the chairman, to my great astonishment, declared 
interval, and the audience strolled out into the 
vestibule and refreshment-room, regaling themselves _ 
with criticism and tea.. Glasses of tea were also 
brought to the platform, and ten minutes later the — 


bell rang again as in a theatre and the audience 


trooped back to their. seats. Mr. Evseroff, fully 


recovered, made a powerful speech, a torrent of 
from his The meterial 


Jewish knowledge, so that great devotion prevails | 


everywhere. It is to be hoped that, after the first 


strenuous: steps, Jewish learning in America will 
acquire rejuvenation and new blood, recognition 
and appreciation in word and deed for the. wettare 
of the whole of Judaism. | 


The first ripe fruit of the 
of Jewish learning now lies before us : 


to America : 
Proud words appear on the 


fund, the interest on which shall only be used for 


the preparation and publication from time to- 
time of learned works devoted to the interests of 
~Vudaisn.” The “present book is ‘the published 4 
under this fund.” 

They do not question, they do not haggle, they are 
not stingy. A work is there, worthy of the testator, 


| eagerly ; 


As there were over 20 degrees‘ of frost at 
for a farewell supper. 


The inevitable Chinese policeman, ? 
with the inevitable smile, was again there, but I was _ 


— of this great man. 


| the work of : 
_ Dr. Henry Malter, a man of learning transplanted 


Professor Morris Loeb, New the 
celebrated chemist and public worker, who died 
on October 8, 1912, by his last will and testament 
created a fund under the following conditions: 
‘IT bequeath to the Jewish Publication Society of - 
America the sum of 10,000 dollars ‘as a permanent 


response was for the total 
promised, had reached £10,000, One of the 
_ contributors, I was told, was a Jew who had been © 
baptised under the stress of ‘Tsarist persecution, 


and who confided to a friend that he had never — 


regretted that recreant act go bitterly as on that 
night. Some time afterwards. I learned that the 


total had increased by another £2,000, half 


which was promised by-Mr. Kagan. 


After the re Reb Yosset accosted m me in ‘tho 


“ Nu, will you abe me to-morrow 1” he asked, 
“IT am quite ready. 
meet you at the station ?” 


Some friends rescued me from 


attentions and took me to the dining-room upstairs 
It was close upon midnight, — 
but the hour was seasonable in Harbin. We were 


- a convivial group, talking in various languages, and — 
exchanging the experiences of various lands. One 
of my friends expounded an ingenious idea ‘for : 
“raising the funds for Palestirie : | 
should levy a special tax upon its Jewish subjects 
_. for. the purpose, and that Great Britain—the. 
Mandatory Power—should lead way. 
elaborated the idea with illustrations from the time 
“when Polish Jewry had communal autonomy, and 
limned a glowing prospect of magic millions. In 
vain I told him that such legislation would mean the. 
resurrection of medieval methods aiid was 
impracticable ; he fondly hugged the belief. that 
he had conceived the. ‘only.’ real solution of our 
financial problem. 
o'clock, I was 


that every State 


‘Fowards the end of the ales Mr. Soskin drank 


continued success of my.tour and expressed. 
. the wish that the £25,000,000 would be raised. 
aine o'clock before. the 

chairman. arrived’ and the bell signalled for the — 
people to take their seats. I spoke in German, as 
the medium in which I could best make myself. 
understood, and covered much the same ground as" 
‘Thad done in most of my previous public addresses, — 


Another friend voiced the hope that he would live — 
to see 2,000,000 Jews in Palestine. A. matronly — 


enthusiast, a mistress of Hebrew, trusted that wo 
should soon cease to be_di divided by a Rabel’ of 
tongues | and would all speak Hebrew. Still ‘another ee 


friend expressed the wish that there would never. 


Phat all your wishes may be fulfilled.” I said, 
“and-in addition, that I may meét you all in 


_- Jerusalem and meet there also all the other friends’. - 
‘T have made and shall make in all the lands of my . 
tour,and bring you all together and make you 


known to each other, and thus forge that bond of . 


brotherhood, which is the symbol of all Israel, in 3 
land of Israel.” 


‘By Rabbi Dr. J. (Carlsbad) 


be any more pogroms, and a fifth that. Palestine | 
‘would become as beautiful ap 
_“ And what do you wish ?” they all asked me. ~ 


magazines for single sentences about Gaon Saadja ; 


we have before us a work which deals exhaustively — 
with al! material available at that time. : 
book is not only distinguished by the working up of 
the material available ; clearness of style, & critical - 
mind, abundant knowledge and extraordinary 
$s diligence are revealed on every page of this excellent 
“ Saadja Gaon, His Life and Works,” | 
: Philadelphia, 1921. 
first leaf of this important book of 446 pages, which 
by its superior outward shows traces: 
of the rich patron. 


But 


work. It deserves to. open the series of brilliant _ 
works which, with the help of the Morris Loeb | 


fund, shall redound to the honour of American © 
«Jewry and give new and mighty impetus 
_ Jewish learning. And now we will describe to our _ = 
_ readers from Malter’s fine book the career of Gaon 
Saadja ; 


this life, “with its human faults and — 
merits, its passions and convictions, its sorrows 
and joys, its conquests and defeats.” =. 

He wae born in 662 in the of Dil, 


‘the district of Fatttm in Upper Egypt. The 
Hebrew name of Saadja he must have taken 
himself; by his parents, who, like all Jews in 


Upper Egypt at that time, spoke Arabic, he must 
have ‘been called Said, the Lucky: 
therefore Saadja ben Josef. His father wes 


simple, homely man ; 


At last it is no longer necessary 
to search in various weekly, monthly and yearly 


| upper. Enomice of Saadja declared that ho was 
. America, ‘at the Seminaries, ‘in the communities, Bren of the wishes of a man like Morris Loeb, - | | % 
pee as rabbis, partly as teachers and instructors - and it is edited. Yes, worthy of the testator. - #1 
the coming race of Jewish men of learning. And first great, comprehensive work on Saadja, the 
a om understand how to educate in America the man who must be reckoned among the most 
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a and rabbis, and this presumes a somewhat ative: 
_ Jewish ‘scholarly life in Egypt. 
greatest talent can be developed without a soundirig- 


@ literary milieu, 


Raraites | 
that they were his teachers. It must therefore be 


learning, two hundred years before Saadja. 
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dater The question is of some and 
resolves itself-into the following sentence 


Jewish learning ‘begin with Saadja, or are the 
its ititiators? It cannot be correct 


assumed that his teachers were rabbinical scholars 
Not even the 


board, and no intellectual leader can arise without 
And, as a matter of fact, we see 
in Egypt an interest in study, in every kind of 
Active 
intellectual intercourse existed between Egyptian 


and Babylonian, as well Palestinian men of 

Yearning. 
-. s¢ientifie: study of the Bible on the part of the | 
 Karaifes. was a powerful stimulus to Saadja to 
‘engage in literary pursuits; yet his first. work, 


It cannot, however, be denied that the 


Written in 915, when he was twenty- -three ‘years old, 


the 
‘Suleiman, and his. 


was directed against Anan, the founder of Karaism 
and its sect. 


Many other instances point to the 
fact that a life of learning prevailed in Egypt under 
Jews. The celebrated physician, Israel 


pupil, Dunasch ibn ‘Tamim, 


@ontemporaries of Saadja, were well-known Jewish 


writers, and Saadja also mentio s many learned. 
of Kairwan. So our hero did not grow.up 
desert, bat ina country where a large circle of men 
Of high intellectual standing devoted themselves 
"to the study of the Torah. Each of these men— 
_ selected a certain portion of the Torah for his 

study; one was a grammarian, another a commen-— 


. tator, a third a Halachist, a fourth a philosopher. 


A Saadja was € verything, no sphere of Jewish learning — 
‘was foreign to him, and.jn every sphere he produced 
 Bomething that was first-class, something permanent. 
He was really the first Jewish and 

~- @ne of his’ admirers calls him with reason + 

| foremost. conversationalist: on every topic.” 
> Tf Saadja had remained in Egypt his importance 

on to the whole of Jewry would certainly have been less. | 


Not that the new circle he entered made kedner 


. and more learned, but: in his. wanderings he trod 


: ae the Jewish world stage, and. only world stages are 


an eternal goad and spur, only world stages lead 


even the most gifted from narrowness and darkness — 

The ideals that — 
filled Saadja’s soul were the same in Egypt as those 

‘which him take up the pen later on. 
~ gain and disseminate knowledge, é.c., to learn and | 
~ teach on the one hand, to defend his Judaism on 


into the brightest light of day. 


‘To 


the other hand. To these two ideals his whfole life 


was devoted, to their pursuit an entirely different 
field was offered. outside ‘his home. 


oS know exactly what drove him forth. * It is possible 


that he was driven by the hostile designs of the 
_ Karaites attacked by him in his first work, to leave 
his wife and children ‘and seek his bread outside 
Egypt. In any case he must have had cogent 
peasons for taking the pilgrim\’s staff in his hand, for 
_ ‘his letters display a great longing for his family, — 
--- but he lacked the courage to return home. | 
_ Saadja. was a brave, undaunted man, who not only 
knew how to stand for his convictions, but. was also _ 
 weady to suffer for them. If he preferred to stay 
gway from his native city and never returned, 


And 


reasons must have been very urgent. From 915 


x to 922 Saadja lived now in Palestine, now. in 
Syria, and finally in Babylonia, where he at 


ae last succeeded in gaining a firm footing and attain- — 


ae ing honour and position. When the great calendar 


ae dispute broke out between the Palestinian Ben Meir 


.. _ and the Babylonian Gaons, he took the part of the 


Jatter. 


with it, Saadja now appears to have become 


* free from material cares, He remained in this 
now sent for his wife and 
i: __-ghildren, happy to have his dear ones round him 
iaore.and to have found a home, 
already mentioned that the calendar dispute ‘be- 


office for six years. 


We have 


tween the Palestinian scholar, Ben Meir, and the 


' . Gaons was for Saadja the spring-board from which 
. ©. he attained greater celebrity. This dispute is a 
interesting circumstance. Interesting in 
t place because Ben Meir was not even known 
g ian y name until half a century ago, and the contro- 
was elso quite unknown until two. 
which ld the of the Jom i 


“Like: ao: many 


the : 


We do not 


es In recognition of the services which he 
rendered to the Gaons on tliis occasion, by’ his 

great knowledge, his energy and his talents as 
_ writer, he was appointed Alluf, a position that 
_ ranked third after Gaon. ‘As this office carried & 


East at the boyinting of the tenth’ century, was 
brought to light by the discoveries in the “ Genisa ” 
at Cairo.. The “ Genisa ”.atCairo! More correctly 
,at Fostat, near Cairo. 
wished to lay aside holy books which were of no 


use, or heretical books, both kinds were placed in 
an unused room of the Synagogue, situated apart, 
_& kind of storeroom for old books and documents 


where they were left. When this room was crammed 
full, part of the papers stored there used to be 


buried in the cemetery. The storing of such books 
Bonga papers was called “ ganas,” whence the room 


“* genisa.” In learned circles to-day, Genisa is only 
understood to refer to the celebrated one in Cairo, 
although there were many other Genisoth, and nearly 
every Synagogue had its little Genisa for old 


prayer - books. and Hebrew documents which. 
contained the name of God. As far back as— 
eighteenth ~ century Simon van Geldern,. 
Heine’s ancestor, told about the treasures of the 
In 1864 it was described by the - 
traveller, Jacob Safir, in 1888 by Elkan. Adler of 
London. The celebrated scholar, Sayce, of London, 
succeeded in acquiring some of the manuscripts. 
_ of the Genisa, which are now in the great Bodleian 
Library in London. - In January, 1896, Elkan Adler 
received permission to take with him as many books 
and bandles as he could: gather together in four > 
hours, In May of the same year Schechter, who 
later became the director of the New York seminary 


the 


Genisa at Fostat. 


for rabbis, went to Cairo and succeeded in acquiring 


_ the greater part of the remaining manuscripts of the 
’ Genisa for Cambridge, now known under the name 
_ of the Taylor-Schechter Collection. By three more — 
journeys to Fostat, Schechter enriched his collection. 
considerably, and other collectors. also acquired 


many, things which were ‘presented to the Cambridge 
collection or went into private ownership. 


was fixed in this way : trustworthy witnesses came — 
forward at the High Court of Jerusalem, who 
alleged that they had already seen the new moon. 
Thereupon the new month was fixed. But this old 
method of fixing the new moon was gradually dis- 


placed by astronomical rules, until finally it was 


entirely abandoned. And in Babylonia and beyond | 
it: abandoned. The colleges of Palestine 
regarded the fixing of the new moon, and later the 
_ decision as to whether a year should have 353 or 
354 or 355 days, as their sovereign right, their 
prerogative, as a sign of their higher authority— 
the authority of the mother country, Palestine. 
- But cifeumstances were stronger than the will of 
. the scholars. The. political disturbances, 


economic and intellectual decline of the Palestinian 


schools finally compelled the scholars to transfer 
their ancien$ right to Babylonia. We say ‘ 
pelled them.” All compulsion conceals the hope 
that the removal of the compulsion will cause the — 
old conditions to flourish anew. ‘The wise men of. 


Palestine only submitted against their will, and did 


not give up hope of regaining their ancient right.. 
_ When, therefore, fate dealt hardly with the Baby- 


lonian schools in the tenth century and destroyed 


their splendour and glory. the Palestinians imme- — 
diately tried to seize the right of fixing the year. . 
‘The leader of the movement was the above-men- — 


tioned Ben Meir. It was a question that had 


already been raised in the year 921, namely, 
whether the Jewish year 923 was a normal or 
defective one, t.e., whether it should number 353 
or 354 days. 
‘dependent on this, the question was an important 
one for the whole of Jewry. The Babylonian 
scholars declared that the year 
normal one. ‘defective 
This actually gave rise to the conflict desired by — 
. Ben Meir, which should restore the leadership to 
Palestine. From Aleppo, where Saadja was staying, 
‘he warned Ben Meir, who “was probably known 
him personally, against casting the firebrand into 
united Jewry. In vain, When Saadja arrived in 
Bagdad from Aleppo, he heard that Ben Meir had 
issued a public proclamation against the Babylonian ~ 
-seholars. The struggle had begun. The Exilarch, 
the political leader of Babylonian Jewry, together — 
; with Saadja and the Geons of the two colleges Sura 
and Pumbedita, sent a circular to all communities — 


As the fixing of the feast days’ was 


923 must be a 
Ben Meir pat it was defective. 


Saadja in particular. 
When in Talmudic times one — 


Genisa presented us with many old letters and 
documents; through which the life of the great: 
 Saadja appears in a new light, and which gives” 

Jewish learning a glimpse of the great calendar 
_. dispute between Ben Meir andthe Gaons. => 


: | He declared quite openly : 
‘It is known that in olden times the-new ‘moon 


-giders no man.” 


*com- 


this. 


that. it says in the Torah 


Gaons ;- all his anger. was 
The communities were 


divided, some were for, others against, Ben Meir. 


the Government. Fortunately the Gaons preferred 


to publish a kind of Blue Book, “ Sefer-ha-Sik- = 
_ karon,” in which the whole matter was clearly see 
forth. Our Saadja was entrusted with the drawing 


up of this book. In the month of Ellul in the year 


This led to a dangerous schism, some declaring that 
they would not observe the festivals of the following _ 
_ year on the days proclaimed by the opposing party, 
It nearly went as far as calling for the assistance of 


822, the book was despatched to every community. a 


- The book made such an impression that it brought — 
_ the conflict to an end. Ben Meir suffered total — . 
- defeat, whilst Saadja became the guiding star of © 
the world of letters, crowned with glory andesteemed - 
by every community of the Diaspora. The path — 
to the Gaonate, the highest spiritual office of — 


Pons Jewry, was made level for Saadja: 


But he had to wait another six years for the fulfil- — 
ment of his: dream. Where and how he spent the 
years 922 and 923 we do not know. Perhaps the 
Genisa” will also disclose this to us one day. 
The Sura Academy was at this time greatly on — 
_ the decline. The Exilarch, the political leader of 
Babylonian Jewry, who had his residence in 


Pumbedita, the seat of the second college, intended 


“to dissolve entirely the school of Sura, However, — 
he eventually gave up the idea and set about 
filling the vacant Gaonate of Sura. 
- Saadja was without doubt the only man who was 
- capable of lending fresh glory to the old school, yo 
many personal | obstacles had to be surmounted 
_and many a prejudice overcome, before the Exilarch 
Above all, one 
shrank from choosing non- Babylonian ; 
‘was considered a degradation, humiliation. 
great authorities, with the exception of Saadja, were 
practically out of the question, they wanted to 
_ place a blind scholar on the Gaon’s throne. | 
refused, without, however, recommending Saadja. 
“It is true that Saadja =. 
is a great man of-extraordinary learning, but heis | © 
absolutely fearless. And in his learning and his = 
_ knowledge, in his rhetoric and his religion, he con-. 
The blind scholar, who evidently 
‘suspected that a Saadja could not get on well with = 
the Exilarch for long, wished in this way to point =~ 
out to the Exilarch’the danger he would bring on . ~ 
himself - by appointing Saadja to the Gaonate. — 
‘But his hidden warning attained the very oppo- 
site result; weak men will bear anything sooner 
than a reminder of their. own weakness. To the 
words of the blind scholar, the Exilarch, David ben 
Sakkai, answered: Then I will appoint Saadja.”’ 
~The blind scholar replied : 


could announce his appointment. 


and listen to his words.’” 


ture. Saadja, who still wished to avoid the 


threatened dispute, thought it would be sufficient | 

tohave the signature of the Exilarch andone Gaon, 
He who feels himself in the wrong, usually insists 
on someone witnessing that he is right: 
messenger pressed for the signature. Saadja 
refused, and eventually declared right.out thatthe 
judgment was illegal. The messenger reported 
The Exilarch flew into a passion and sent. © = 


his son to Saadja with the demand that he should 


sign the judgment. Saadja refused, onthe grounds. 
“In the office of judge = 


thou shalt consider no person,” 


sent word his son; 


Although. 


that. 


Te 


“Do what you have 
decided. I will be the first to sit at Saadja’s fees 
| Saadja was now sum- 
-moned to Pumbedita. In the month of Iyar, 
in the year 928, the 36-year old Saadja was ap ass 
- pointed Gaon of Sura. ‘The warning of the blind JN 
master was only too well justified. . Worldly. and = 
spiritual power are always hard rivals; the more 
$0, when the worldly power is spiritually inferior. — 
Saadja was scarcely two years in office, when serious 
discord arose between him and the Exilarch, who 
to bring such bitterness and trouble te the 
Gaon. It was a question of a legacy dispute, a 
considerable part: of which was to flow into the > 
empty coffers of the Exilarchate. To make the 
judgment valid it was necessary to have the ~~. 
signatures of the Exilarch and the two Gaons, ae 
David ben Zakkai sent the document first to 
‘Gaadja. The latter. noticed that the judgments 
was illegal, but wished to avoid the dispute that 
he saw impending, and instructed: the messenger, 
first to get the signature of the Gaon of Pumbedita, 
The latter signed without hesitation. The mee _ 


senger returned to Saadja, and asked for his signs 
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eign” 
and the Exilarch’s ‘son. In a heated argument 
_. Jada, the prince’s son, raised his hand to strike. 
- Baadja. Saadja’s pupils who were present, seized 
.., Juda by the arm, pushed. him outside and closed 
 _the doors. 
of tho outrage: he had suffered. The Exil- 
thereupon declared that Saadja was rolieved 
his office, 
‘was relieved of his office. 
- Qn both sides it rained letters, proclamations and 


him, and made him his willing tool. 
dismissed, and had to leave his post. He moved 
to Bagdad, where he lived in retirement. But | 
although he must have. been greatly embittered, he 

- remained true to his ideals. He who has the true 
_. eall, obeys his. conscience, untroubled by sorrow 
_.. nd ingratitude, misfortune and insult. Leopold 
. Sunz once said: 
i. _. Preaching in the wilderness, I gave up preaching, 
225 but not in order to be faithless to the meaning of 

words.” 


bitrator. 


thet had now arisen, to make peace between Saadja 
and thé Exilarch.. He first. sent for the Exilarch, 
reproached him for his conduct, his implacability, 
- and begged him to make peace. And the proud 
_Exilarch, who was nevertheless conscious that 
i was wrong, declared that he was willing to comply 
. ‘with the wishes of Bishr. Bishr requested the 

Bwilarch to wait. He hastened to Saadja and asked 
- ~~ him to follow him. He took him to a house which 
ix» stood: opposite the one where the Exilarch was | 
waiting. with. his-retinue. He. also. begged Saadja 
to make peace, and Saadja immediately agreed: 
At a sign from Bishr, Saadja and the Exilarch, 
- secompanied by the chief men on either side, went 
to meet one another. embraced and kissed 
years with ‘weapons, was at an ends 
_ ‘The day of reconciliation happened to fall on the 
_» fast of Bether. Bishr proposed that they should 

at his house until the evening; read the book - 
Of Esther, and then celebrate the reconciliation 
the of one ‘ofthe two 


It came to a. between: Saadja 


Weeping with rage, Juda informed his 


Saadja declared’ that the Exilarch 
A fatal conflict ensued; 


excommunications. The Ben Meir dispute was 


; child’s play compared with this storm. ‘The Exil- 
ateh’s party could not do enough in the way of 


invectives and insults against Saadja. The latter 


Was none too particular in his choice of words, 
-but he showed throughout more refinement and 
‘more restraint. As, however, neither would give 


way, the Exilarch would not relinquish his. post, 


 Baadja would’ not give up his office—the final 
decision was left to the Government. 


The latter 
‘at first on Saadja’s side, so that he could exer- 


his office for fully three years. In October, 
932, however, the Caliph was murdered. His 
Buccessor was so poor that he had to borrow the - 


garments for his installation: The Exilarch took 
advantage of this weakness of the Caliph, bribed 


Because saw that was 


the book that 


innermost soul remained untouched by the sordid: 


hess of the outside world. The love of his disciples 
- might have helped him to bear more easily the pain | 
undeserved neglect and abuse. 
Saadja’s grand and. truly. noble reserve. 
-prevented the matter from ending as a tragedy. 
' A lawsuit caused the conflict, a lawsuit. ended it. 
Fwo families fell out and had to choose an arbi- 
One chose the Exilarch, whereupon the 
chose Saadja. The Exilarch, annoyed: when 
that, Saadja was to be his opponent, 
eee): _ bitterly reproached the plaintiff for having offended | 
ostentatiously by choosing Saadja as 
a But the man was not abashed. In 
r. order not to ruin his cause, he turned to Bishr ben | 
Aron. 
Saadja’s bitterest and wickedest enemy, but was 
net on the side of his son-in-law.in the controversy, 
A noble, right-thinking man, Bishr could not. get 
| __ over the fact that the two great. authorities of the 
[. _stime, the Exilarch and the Gaon, offered to Jewry 


'Phis Bishr ben Aron was the father-i in-law 


: baad apectacle of such bitter strife and such deep 
He wished to utilise the circumstances 


Saadja was 


| philosophy as 
leader and master.. 


me Saadja was no longer. Gaon, but. he 
still gave all his affection to his Judaism. 

: politude he created his best work ; 
7) 8=§=—S—SsShas made him immortal in the history of the Jewish 
4geniuses, “‘ The Book of Philosophical ‘Doctrines 
anid: Religious. Beliefs,’ was produced in com- 
pulory retirement at Bagdad. And the freshness, 
‘the animation of the work bear witness that his 


In quiet 


which even translated. proper names. 
every book of the Bible he gave next to the trans: — 
lation a detailed introduction and also. com: 
mentary. 

‘There. was certainly at that time the celebrated — 
‘Siddur of R, Amram Gaon of the ninth century, 
but it cannot be compared with that of Saadja, 


and Sadia the two Purim days in the house 


of David ben Sakkai. The civil and spiritual 


chiefs of Babylonian Jewry parted e- good friends. 
 Saadja, of course, became G 
more. Gaonate and Exilarchate now worked 
undisturbed hand in hand for the welfare of the 


community. When the Bxilarch died in the year 
' 940, and 7 months later his som Juda (he, who had 


raised his hand against Saadja), leaving an. orphan 


son of 12 years old, Saadja took the child and 
brought him up. But, the Gaon could not enjoy 
for long the pleasure of seeing the Exilarch’s grand- | 
child grow up as his own child. Two years after 
the death of David ben Sakkai, Saadja also was 


overtaken by merciless death, | He: died in the 


‘year 942 at the age of fifty. 


But this man of fifty years has shown to the 


Jewish spirit of the Middle Ages. paths that have — 
been trodden for centuries, and traces of which . 
are still to be seen in the Judaism of to-day. He 
has achieved important things in all spheres of 
_ Jewish icarning, and has awakened and permanently 
His ideas 
fertilised Judaism for all centuries to come, 
Saadja’s inexhaustible capacity for work and his 
-never-weakening scholarly productivity are won- 
-derful. 
There is no trace ef over-hastiness in his writings, 
everything is superior, of sterling quality, almost - 
everywhere he isa pioneer. Whether it isaquestion . 


influenced Jewish spiritual life. - 


And he never offered anything inferior. 


of Hebrew Philology, grammar, exegesis, lexico- 
graphy or liturgy, in, Halacha as in poetry, in 


“ He is the father and founder. 
of Hebrew philology, he is the first to. draw up 


ticularly to biblical: exegesis, to Bible commen- 
taries, which were always Saadja’s principal occu- 


pation, and to which he devoted the greater part — 
His Arabic translation of 
‘the whole Bible ‘was sieae as important as the 
Septuagint for the later Christian world and the x 
Mendelssohn translation for the German Jews. 
His translation became the Arabic Bible for Jews 
and Christians of the Arab world, and it-remaing - 
to the present day. It was not a literal translation, 
but more a commentatory, an explanatory one, 
‘without. being a paraphrase, Only obscure. pas- 

sages did he interpret, in his translation, otherwise 
translating the text word for word. As a rational _ 
philosopher he naturally avoided all anthropo- 
“morphism in the Bible, i.¢., all passages where God 


of his literary work. 


is represented like a human being, as was done 


many centuries ago ‘in: the Aramaic translation, 
And 


who worked at this as philosopher and scholar. 


‘Saadja offers in his Siddur a new and complete 
arrangement of the prayers, and submitted . the 
entire traditional literature with regard to. the 
prayers and: the order of the prayers, to a thorough | 
-seientific examination. His Siddur was @ master- 


piece in arrangement, explanation and- learned 


reflection. He also appeared as poet and author 
- of various rapes : the only. field where he. was not 
suceessful. | 


But Saadja the as 


philosopher and controversialist, Judaism has 
not. really produced any philosophers. from. itself, 


Philosophy presumes doubt, and the most religious 


nation in the world knew no doubts. Greek in- 
fluence first brought. doubt, questioning, and with 


it, philosophical doctrines. Koheleth is thor- 


oughly under Greek influence, also. Hiob. Philo, 


the Alexandrian, is a pupil of the Greeks, Yal- 
mudic philosophy stands under the ban of Stoa, 
but. Persian. and. Indian. thoughts. axe. not. foreign 


to it. And-so Saadja became a. philosopher of 
_teligion under the influefce of Greek-Arabic philo- 


“sophy, protector and defender of the Jewish idea 


of. God and of..Jewish ethica, when the Greek 


doubter once more gained influence over.the Jewish 


mind, Thus. the. whole. of Jewish philosepliy: ia 


really defence and: controversy. In In the Jewish . 


of ‘religion it is only: ‘the «nora: doctrines 


acti ‘of Sura once 


activity. 


source. 


as in polemics, in everything he is _ 


“the whole of his exegesis; all his commentaries 


on the Holy Scriptures are full of moral; also his 


ethical explanations, so that we might well say: 


Halachic writings ; his liturgy does’ not lack 


it is the philosophical spirit that has given its — . 


impression to the whole of Saadja’s literary Wi 
His principal philosophical work ig. 
Deetrines and 


the “Book of Philosophical 


Religious Beliefs,”* mentioned, above, written 


Bagdad in the year 933 in the Arabic language, as 
his Bible Commentaries. 
translated the work into Hebrew; Julius Fuerst 


translated it into German in 1845. A good trans+ 


lation from the Arabic original has not yet appeared — 


to this day. 


one another, 


religion and philosophy are concealed in Judaism, 


So. his book is philosophy, but at the same time — 
philosophical Bible commentaries. Hoe only quotes 
the Talmud and Midrash in 2% places iri the book, 
but itis, naturally, full of the spirit of these works, 
Saadja’s book inaugurates Jewish philosophy a 
religion of the Middle Ages. There is no book that’ 

has not been strongly influenced by. him, noreligious — 
x philosophical work that does not refer back to him 
| Saadja’s polemic activity was more of temporal, 
yet very: lasting value, 
nature thoroughly suited to polemics ; 
scientific rules for the systematic handling of the. 
"Hebrew language.” He devoted himself part- 


Exilarch. 
dangerous eontroversialist against the Karaites, 


as indeed against all Jewish heretics and'sectariang, 
The time before Saadja is not yet sufficiently known 
But we know this much, that a peculiar. _ 
sect disorder flooded the Jewish and Mohammedan ae 
-world in the eighth and ninth centuries. “The — 
air was full of religious unrest. 
and mystics, and demagoguea, and dreamers of 
~ every kind followed one another andseparated from 


to: us, 


one: another and found adherents in the people,”’ 


One of these sects, the one that lasted the longest, —__ 
was that of the Karaites whose founder wasAnam __ 
‘Whether the rabbinate had resisted the attacks of — 
the Karaites even before Saadja’ 3 time, we do not oe 
know. The fact is. that Saadja was the first to — 
_ rise against this sect, equipped with learning, andto 


fight them furiously and systematically... He wrote 
against Anan already when he was 23 years old, 


- He was the most hated antagonist, and the small 
remnant of this sect that has been. preserved. until 
to-day, even now regards Saadja as the enemy, 
Strange 
to say, the entire collection of Saadja’s polemio 
the rabbinates had less 
interest in them later on, and the Karaites naturally _ 
rejoiced at the little interest in the Gaon’s polemics _ 
against them. But as Saadja in all his works _ 
enters into controversy against heretics and the 
 Karaites, we have sufficient information about 
this activity of-his. 
‘Gaon Saadja never became Rashi 
or Maimuni; none of his works became.the publie 
property of the whole: nation. His. Bible Com 
mentaries were written in Arabic, and were nob 
considered national enough to penetrate to the 
masses, His philosophical work was not able, 


and endeavours to disarm bis polemics, — 


writings has been. lost ; 


either, to enthuse the masses. He can be compared 
with Leopold Zunz, the founder of modern Jewish 


learning, who certainly stood higher i in. quality than 
Abraham Geiger and Heinrich Graetz, and in spite — 

| Saadja 
has remained immortal in Jewish erudition. All 


of all lacked the popularity of these two. 


great granimarians, expounders of. the, Bible and 


_ philosophers... build. .on...the.. foundation... laid. by... 
Saadja. Of those who came after him, whoever 
quotes him does it with great.respect; whoever ~ 
enters into controversy with him does it withawe 
Everyone who speaks of him.is aware that he waa 
one of the Jewish hero. genius, light. 

From this. position of 
be understood that. legend, that chikdof: popularity, 
wound a scanty. wicethround his heed. There 


The basic thought of the work is _ 
that religion and philosophy must not contradict — 
Both are of divine origin, therefore 
philosophy cannot deny what religion affirms, If — 
there is any contradiction, then it is only appar- 
_ ently caused either by false philosophical specula- 
tions or by wrong comprehension of the religious 
Saadja, with wonderful sagaeity, quotes 
hundréds of verses from the Bible to prove that 


His was above all a | 

his love of 
- truth, his accuracy, his sense of justice, his in-— 
flexibility and unyielding firmness foreed polemics 
on him, Thus we saw it in the conflict with Ben 
Meir, and also in his personal controversy with the _ 
It is no wonder that he became the most | 


Rationalists; — | 
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with much money and one slave. 
behind in needy circumstances. He died on the 
wey, and the slave seized everything. But at 
When the boy 
grew up and heard about the circumstances, he 
-warited to get possession of his fortune. 
to the city where the former slave lived, The 


ae He left his wife 


He went 


-* Jatter had married into a distinguished family, made 


a great deal of display and was fairly well respected. - 
 ‘Inthis city lived also Gaon Saadj ja. Theyoung man 


- took counsel of him, and Saadja told him to go to 
the Caliph. The latter, however, sent for Saadja 


and charged him to attend to the matter. Saadja 
‘sent for two pots and ordered the litigants to let 
their blood trickle each into one pot. 


_ corpse disinterréd. He put it in the one pot, and 


nothing at tired. But when the bone was put in the 
 aksor bed all the blood. Through this judgment 

‘of God, Saadja decided in favour of the'son, who now. 

became heir to the large fortune. 


vontained the blood of the son, the bone 


ke recetitly came across two. pamphlets ( 1) which | 
Ae not only proved most: entertaining reading, but. 
' . threw considerable light on the internal life of the 
Jewish Community in London at the commence-- 
‘te ment of the last century. 


with propositions: for 


The date. 


Free Schoo! ; 
his pamphlet was the establishment of the Jews’ 


into the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum. (2) — 
The title-page of the second pamphlet reads : 
© Answer to Mr. Joshua Van Oven’s Letters on the 


_ Present State of the Jewish Poor in London; in 
which some of his hasty mistakes are rectified, 
~~ «ith a word to P. Colquhoun, Esq., on the subject 
| _ of the Jews as treated in his Police of the Metropolis, | 

43) with an introductory Letter setting in a. con- 

gpicudus view some of the Jewish Bye Laws 


‘Whitechapel Road. 1802.” Alexander must have 


.. ‘been a stormy petrel in the Community, and a thorn 
in ‘he side of the Synagogue authorities, not hesi- 
‘tating even to break a lance with the then Chief 
Rabbi. In 1808 he published a pamphlet entitled 

_. “The Axe laid to the Root; 
Superstition evident in the character of the Rev. 
8. Hirschell, High Priest of the Jews in England, 


“in several letters to him, on occasion of his having 


ordered the trees to be felled in the old burial- 
ground at Mile End Road.” (4) 


At the dawn of the 19th. century, ‘England was 


Jewish itnayclopedia, Xil, Pp. 401. 


He was 
& Metropolitan Police Magistrate, deeply interested 


@ several’ schemes for their amelioration. In 1797 
~. “he published “A Treatise on the Police of the 
Metropolis” in 

+, Jews, to some of which Alexander took strong 

 exeeption, Another publication of his which is of 

|. Wewish interest is “The State of Indigence and the . 


which he made references to the 


situation of the Casual Poor in the Metropolis 


t ood When this — 
had taken place, he had a bone from the father’s 


Another legend 


‘The first bears the title- 
Letters on the Present State of the Jewish 
for in the Metropolis ; 
PEs, ameliorating their condition, by. Improving the 
~~ morals of the Youth of both sexes, and by rendering | 
their labour useful. and productive in a greater 
degree to the ‘mselyes and to the Nation.”’. 
is 1802, and the author Joshua Van Oven. Born 
in. 1766, he died in Liverpool in 1838. He was a 
 thedical practitioner by profession, and one of the. 
~~ most enthusiastic communal workers of his day. 
He was largely instrumental i in founding the Jews’ * 


and, as we shall see, the outcome of ‘ that in Fenchurch Street comprising 4 small number: 


opulent bers, with 
Hospital in Mile End, which grew subsequently of opulent members, with very few poor ; 


or Ignorance and . 


Saadja won, and was set free. 
“legends we see Saadja’s polemics made use of, and 


tells of a bishop who issned an order that no Jew 
‘should show himself in his town. Whoever con- 
-travened the . 


day Gaon Saadja, who knew nothing about the 


.er should be put to death. One 


decree, came to the town, He was seized and was 


‘to be executed, An old priest, however, managed — 
to get the execution postponed until the arrival 
of the bishop, When the latter came, he entered 
into convérsation with Stadja, whose personality — 
made such an impression on him that he arranged — 


a debate between Saadja and the priests. Of course 
In these two 


his fate so strongly influenced by law-suits. 


There is also an anecdote that concerns our hero, 
‘He is said to have asked a tailor once in joke how 
many stitches he made with his needle daily. 

_ tailor replied with a. counter- -question : 
Excellency, how. many letters are there in the 
“Torah ?”’ 


~The 


Saadja, who was never at a loss for an 
answer, was now disconcerted and said nothing. 


Then he sonjumed an angel, who told him how ads | 


_ By The Rev. A. ‘Cohen, M. A. 


‘that the Jewish of Leiden suffered to'an = 
exceptional degtee, because very few of the men — 
were skilled artisans. The number of the destitute, 
he says, had “ greatly multiplied both by propaga- 
tion . and importation.” | 
hitherto considered ita duty to take care of its poor ; - 
but the burden was growing toa heavy, because Be 
- “ the opulent: are but few, and the middling Class, 


The Community 


although not so few, possess but little.” 


“The class denominated German Jews 


fewest rich, and the largest number of poor, amongst 


_ them. They are divided into three Congregations — 


in the city, and a fourth, lately arisen, in the Strand ; 


while the Great 


classes, but its poor are not only very numerous, but 


altogether unlimited, as all strangers are custo- 
-marily considered as attached to this Congregation,” 
‘These Synagogues were independent of each other, — 
and there was no co-operation even in the work of 
alleviating distress. Van Oven denounces the 


charitab k not only. b 
‘observed at present... . . By L. Alexander. Printed charitable work not only. by reason 0 


ile _ for and by the Author, and sold by him at No. 40, 


manner of its dispensation,” but mainly on the 


ng ground that it made no attempt to help the poor 
to become self-supporting. There would be no> 
_ improvement, he maintained, until the mass of 
Jews were taught handicrafts. 
they follow,”’ he declares, “ such as dealing i in old . 
are daily becoming less productive, : 
and at present they know no other.” __ 


few means 
clothes, etc., 


With this end in view, he proposed the establish- 


- ment of a “ House of Industry, which should take 


passing through a severe period of trade depression, 
_ eonsequent upon the war with France. Unemploy- 
“ment was widespread, and the cost of living had — 
Gnereased considerably. Alexander refers wistfully 
to the “ better times when the. price of every 
- necessary article of life was below two-thirds what — 
itis now.” We gather from Van Oven’s letters 


Wolf and Jacobs, “ Bibliotheca 


Van Qven had addressed the Letters.” 


1799. “Bee “Bibliotheca Anglo- 


in the helpless poor and children, and have an — 
attached hospital for the sick ; the whole arranged 
on a strict Judaic plan with respect to prayers, 
education and diet; and which at the same time — 
should comprehend a method of assisting the out- . 
_ poor with occasional relief.” But. where was the — 
money to come from ? He thought it would be 
possible to collect a sufficient sum to erect and 
equip the building; but it was obvious to him that 


the upkeep would be beyond what could be ex- 


pected from voluntary contributions. He there- — 
upon made a very bold proposal—viz., that Par- 
liament be petitioned to pass a Bill allocating to the — 
| maintenance of the Institution the Poor Rate paid : 
‘by Jewish house-holders. In his plan for the 
‘Management of the Home he made the valuable © 
“suggestion that ‘the: Synagogues combine and 
_* unite theirincomes.” 


sweeping a character called forth much opposition. 
‘Van Oven, however, was no mere visionary. He 
was a very practical man, and when he found it 


impossible to carry out his proposals in their’ — 
‘entirety, he was contented to start with something a 
“Jess ambitious. He had the satisfaction to see & 
Jews’ Hospital founded as consequence of his 


persistent campaign. 
Among Van Oven's Gercest critios was 


Baadja’s. 
whole work, which is a pattern of industry, of . 
Your 


of this kind during the last centuries, 
. Jewish scholars in America, can be proud. of thiv 


ae JEWRY AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 19th CENTURY. 


had 


This is his description of Metropolitan Jewry i in 
his time: 


(to whom at present confine myself) constitute 
the greatest body, and have comparatively the 


the one in- 
- Leadenhall Street with very few rich, and mostly 
middling persons and _ poor; 
- Synagogue in Duke’s Place has the most of all 


says, 


‘the vague 


letters there were in the Torah. Thus Saadja was 
saved from being blamed by an ignorant tailor. 
this anecdote also shines the great respect in which 
Saadja’s name is held in the Jewish intellectual 
world, This respect is also the motive of the great 
work presented to us. by Henry Malter, for which 
Jewish learning owes him a debt of gratitude, 


‘With what love Malter devoted himself to the spirit - 


of Saadja is shown particularly in the third portion | 
of the book, the most important and most valuable 


part of the whole work to scholars and researchers, 


Here are compiled on 126 pages all of Saadja’s works, 


writings and essays, their various editions and trans- | 


-Tations, all articles and books which have been 


published up to the present day on every paper of 
This third part thus. fittingly crowns the 


scholarly earnestness, and love of his subject. — 
Malter’s work is one of the best that have appeared — 
Young 


‘In his our to the ‘ate. 


ments made in the “ Letters,” Alexander provides - 


us with many. interesting. sidelights upon the 


character of his eo-religionists. in “London. For 


‘ with no other knowledge than that - 


Rabbinical writings.” Alexander. retorts : 


Pray 


who are they, and where are they existing who can. 
read these books? .... I never knew an English © 
“Israelite who could understand his’ prayers without Be 
an English translation besides yourself and a few = > 
others.” 
“munity, he writes .of “ 
of youths’ 
mistake they (i¢., 
them as early as they can distinguish right from : 

wrong to parties. of diversion, where card- tables for 
the juniors are set, and gold the object of contest to be 
~ decided by the management of the magical leaves.” ~ 
Nor had Alexander so high an opinion. of ‘the 


As for the younger eleme ‘nt of the Com- | 
‘the present. dissipated mode 
education among us, and the great — 
the parents) make in leading 


charitable instincts of the wealthy Jews as Van 


Is never sec ret ; 


benevolence at Lloyd's. He also maintained that 


Van Oven had. exaggerated the number of the 
opulent and the extent of their wealth when he 

relied upon them for tbe: initial cost of his proposed — 
Institution. 
nominate twenty-five in the Great Synagogue, 
twenty in the F enchurch Street, and not four in 


He writes : “ I cannot think you can 


the New ‘Synagogue, and these some have 


heavily taxed by the Synagogue, and he draws an - 


_ interesting comparison in this respect between the 
Ashkenazi and Sephardi Communities. Of the 


Portuguese Jews, ‘‘ the most wealthy do not inal: 


in their annual payments to the Synagogue £20, 


while the incapable are kept upon the books at a 


instance, Van Oven had written of the Jew that. his o 
mode of education was too one-sided, that he 

_ started in life “ 
of the Pentateuch, or at most the Talmud and 


Oven. had portrayed. “As for their charity,” he 
they never seek out the Bie 1 
modest deserving and obscure poor; they like the 
_ pomp and stare of a printed subscription, where 
their names blazoned in the front of a newspaper 
- tell the world so much good has’ been. dene.” 
criticism sounds very modern! 
‘to declare, “I doubt if the Soup establishment 
we haee would have continued to this hour if it_ 
had not been for the support it met from Christian ° 


rhe: 
He even ventures 


not more than five or six thousand pounds capital. ee 
‘Moreover, he asserts that the Seat-holders are very 


wil. 


trifle like six or eight shillings,’ whereas 


the Ashkenazi Synagogue “‘ the poorest and unfree 
member will have # bill of four or five pounds per 


annum to pay for his seats, offerings, etc.” — 


‘The main argument by which he sought to 


| Van Oven is the fact that Jews avoid. Wiardicrafts 
because their own brethren decline to support — 
them. In pressing home this point, Alexander “~~~” 
enumerates instances from his personal knowledge, 
This passage’ is the most illuminating in the 
3 pamphlet and deserves to be reproduced i in extenso: 


Carpenter—A Jew who exercises this occupa — 
tion, and makes all the coffins, though not an 
undertaker, to eke out a scanty and moderate © 
existence, is compelled to officiate as a watoh- — 


small annual salary. — 
are two, one which vice 
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_. books, and the other lives in an actual state of 


artist is besides | A Mercury to any 


ae? society that will pay him a trifle for @ mission, 


employed. 


might be shut up if he depended upon his people’ 8 
custom; another turned coal-seller. 

Tailors are not known out of the vickaity 

of Rag-fair, two or three excepted who acknow ledge 


their best customers to be Christians, 

Brazier and Tinman.—This tradesman is 
ae emaciated by famine, and but for bis wife who goes — 
@at nursing must actually cease to live, although 
fe. * he gete something by collecting, for two or three 


Bocieties. 


Bricklayer. —This workman turned ned baker to keep 


himself from starving. 


Bookseller. —dOne who: cal fhimeelt 
The Cheapest in Finsbury,” but who declares 
a : that the Jews are no encouragers of letters, and if he 


did not keep his shop open for Christians might go 


4 without any danger of being: called upon: for the 


Income Tax, 

little do. Jews encourage 

ag “each other, that, though this Gentleman is a free 
- member of the Congregation in Duke's Place, they 


"have their candles from traceemen of the ( hristian 
— Persuasion. 
Printer. Your mumble servant, who! is 

| _~__. tradesman in this art, might for his living take up a 

blacking brush, if dependent upon Jews alone, so 

have they business that the use of 

referred to as the founders of social psycho- 

logy. In 1860 they established a periodical 
Se study of Folk Psychology and Philology, in 
which’ they laid down a very elaborate. programme, 

Their conception of social psychology is interesting. 
The duty of Folk Psychology, said Lazarus, is to 
+... discover” the laws which come into operation 
“wherever the “many” live and act as “one,” 


whole life of a ‘“ people” as exemplified in their 


the minds of “ peoples,” their evolution and decay. 


_ ebservation and of those furnished by ethnology 


Folk Psychology 

a was to consis; of two parts, one dealing with the 
general principles underlying the phenoniena 
f=... . . common to all groups or peoples, and the other, 
called by Lazarus and Steinthal Psychological 


 hharities of people and groupings. 


ee "which they seem to labour under the difficulty 


- Herbart and the metaphysics of Hegel), their actual 
philology than in social psychology proper. — 

Ginsberg (Methuen), deals with the prevailing 

tendency to explain social phenomena by reference 

to the instincts and impulses. The theory of a 


| = _ is given « of the psychology of the crowd, of custom 


"and law, of racial and national characteristics; of 
_ public opinion, and vf the bearing of the psychology 


= of organisation upon the problems of democracy. 
-- -Mr. Ginsberg has an exceptionally sound chapter 


adopts the definition of a nation as a social group 
‘bound together by a consciousness of kind, which 


historic past, and is directly related to definite 
home country (the italics are not Mr. Ginsberg’s). 

unity is not an essential or necessary con- 
of national consciousness. Every great 


| mendacity the intended is 


_ for his painting alone will not enable him to live, 
- and when the Synagogue was painted he was not 


Shoemakers.—Only one that keeps a shop which : 


‘Its business is to give a scientific account of the 


| language, art, religion and conduct ; above all, 
@ it is to deal with the changes that take place in. 


The procedure was to be entirely. empirical, i.e. 
~ based on an examination of the facts of direct. 


“Ethnology, dealing with the psychological pecu- 
It is difficult 
to estimate the importance of the work of Lazarus 
and Steinthal. Apart from rather forbidding dis- | 
~-eussions as to the nature of the social mind (in 


of bringing together in one system two. radically 
-imeompatible theories, viz., the psychology of 


~~ eontributions lie rather in the field of detailed — 


Psycnotocy or Socrery,” by Mr. Morris. 


Group Mind is closely examined, and an account 


springs from, the traditions evoked by the gronp’s 


~ Another reason which induced Alexander to 
~ Oppose Van Oven’s scheme is his poor opinion of the 


constitute the Board of Management. He pours 
ridiewle on their conception of what is adequate 
relief. He alleges that they gave “to a decayed 
free member, who has in his prosperity subscribed 
from ten to twenty poymds & year, perhaps the 
enormous sum of thre shillings A Week, and to 
‘non-free as little as thive pence a week.” He also 


-eriticises their haishness towards the poor in 


stinging language, and incidentally brings a most 
serious indictment against them. They are auto- 


eratic and merciless towards the members of the. 
Jommunity because they have the power of ref using: 
burial, a power which they use ruthlessly. He 


refers to this point on several occasions. In the 


Samuels, No. 18, Leman Street, Goodman's Fields, 


* Great. Synagogue Chambers, London, Purim, 
A:M. 5562,” signed by the Secretary, I. 1. Bing : 

“Sir, I am instructed by the Parnossim to desire 
your attendance here, on Monday Evening next, 


at half-past six o'clock in the Evening precisely, 
to answer to a serious and heavy charge made — 


against you of improper conduct towards gentlemen 


defence, was fined 39 
remembrance,” he says, facetiously, “ of the 39 
- stripes directed to be inflicted upon the wicked j in 


Deuteronomy XXYV.”. 


“The Psychology of Society.” 
By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A.. 


_, lingual. Nor is unity of religion an essential 


eo-exist with wide differences in the forms of 
 eéclesiastical administration and profound diver- 
_gencies in fundaiaental beliefs.” 
_ ment one factor is of fundamental importance, viz., 


‘Nationality in the sense here indicated is essentially 


that it stands for, its traditions, ideals and aspira- 
tions. The natural history of this sentiment can 


be traced, the factors that contribute to it can be 


enumerated, and its biological value in the arene 
_ for existence will be readily appreciated. 


tive in his treatment of ‘ Tradition.” 
nection between custom and 


jurisprudence. 
systems of law.is based on ancient custom. 


themselves frequently command: obedience more 
as customs than as laws. Often, in competition 


Custom resembles law in its obligatory character, 
and in the fact that, like daw, it can only deal 


motives. Its resemblance to law brings out the 


mere mechanical repetition, but does in fact express 
-@ judgment, and implies in its origin a conscious 


thus the expression of popular coriceptions, however 
: ee a and dim, of right and wrong. 


“ society” or “ community” is to. be conceived 
as a network of individuals related to one another 


complexity. Soc 


Synagogue authorities who would presumably | 


subject reads,‘ 


‘principles of religion, only on account of that,” 


Spite fields, named Joseph, died. The Synagogue 
‘dem inded the sum of £10 to bury him, ‘ | 
he was to be placed aside,” 

Introductory Letter, he gives an account of how he — 

onee resented a remark made to him by Mr. Samuel 


more than £7. which. proceeded from his. benéit.§ 
‘club, they refused. it, 
Whitechapel Church yard!” 


who was a personage of importance. He thereupon — 
received the following letter, addressed from 


edllected by Dr. C. Duchinsky in his 
here, while in discharge of their. public duty.” 


He attended the meeting, and despite his convine ring : 
half-crowns—-‘‘ in 
‘is acommon Jewish failing, found even in the Bible — 
~ and Talmud, to glorify the past at the expense of 
the present ; 
to believe i in a steady and constant upward advance 
‘ment. This belief in progres is the surest incentive | 


“ke BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


Bat, he continues, “ As 
do not wish myself, or any-relative of mine who may 
chance to die, to be at the mercy of their. refusal 
the last aay jum of knowi ing their 


Further, community of language is neither sufficient _ 
nor necessary to the sense of nationality, as is 
clear. from. the case of Switzerland, which is tri-: 


aspects of a single process, viz., the developmen$ 
personality. 


himself as a single whole, related in very different | 


3 ways. to the different social wholes of which i i8 he a 


gpndition of nationality. . There are many instances 
where strong patriotism and national cohesion © membership. of those wholes. 


true,. form some sort: of system, or rather we may 
By universal agree- 


‘common traditions and: customs, memories of 
coramon past and aspirations for a conimon future. 


_ @ sentiment felt by all or the majority of a given 
social group in varying degrees, and consists of a 
complex of émotional dispositions having for their 


nucleus or object the group as a whole with all widely prevalent reaction against reason and even @ 


.eontain rational and ‘purposive elements. 
are ex perimertts at a unitary life, and represent. — 


Ginsberg is very discriminating and sugges- 
The con-- 
law. been 
emphasized by. the historical school of 
Among primitive peoples certainly, 
custom stands for law, and much of the modern — 


Laws | 


efforts of mankind to discover the conditions oat o 


clearly” thought-out schemes of life embodying 


does not mean that the réte of reason is unimportant. | 
On the contrary, if by reason we understand @ 


with law, custom carries the day, and frequently, : 
when a custom cannot abrogate the law, it exercises — 
 & paralysing influence on the execution of the law. 


upon mystical impulses, not less reason but more | 
reason, more understanding, that is to say, of the arr 

conditions under which the impulses may be made _ 
to work together; so-as to lead to the 
development of personality in society. 


with externals, and can take no notice of inner — 


important fact that custom cannot be due te” 


sense of right and wrong. Customary rules are 


_and illuminating investigation of a fascinating 
on “Racial and National Characteristics.” He 


ject. He has the rare and precious gift of clear | 
| -- exposition, and his balanced study is both scholarly — 
Mr. Ginsberg argues, in the first place, that 
established a high reputation as 


occasional essays in ‘learned periodicals. His. pre- 
in an infinite number of ways, and forming unities 


or wholes, varyi ying. enormously in character’ and 
ality and individuality are two. 


sent appearance as the euthor of a complete work, 
The Psychology of Society,” he 


way of retaliation, I settled 


_ Elsewhere he declares, Jewish is 
absolutely denied, not only to the defaniter (ig. of 
seat-rental and offerings), but even to his. Most 
distant relation. * Another allusion to the ame § 
“If he (viz, the dead person) 
relative in any circumstances, that relation mush — 


pay, or the body will not he interred until sul¥ieng 
-gatisfaction has been settled for it, and you no dets 4 } 
are convinced as well as me (sic), that-corpses have | 


been kept three or four days, though against first 


He goes on to give a specific instance which is | 
truly scandalous. A barber of Wentworth Street, 


‘and then 
which means his 
was not to be among the graves of Synagogue 
members. ‘What. happened must be given in 
Alexander's own words: “ His widow not ha ing 


and he was buried 


main ‘impression one derives ‘reading 
these pamphlets of 120 years ago is how precarious — 


js the role of the leudator temporis acti in the lighé 
_of fuller knowledge. 


The information culled from 
these documents, added to the: valuable material =~ 
Rabbinate- 

of the Great Synagogue,” proves that ‘the good 
old times ”’ are liable te lose their glamour as one 
grows. more thoroughly acquainted with them. I6 | 


but it is wiser and. more beneficial oe 


Nevertheless the individual is 
unique focus or centre of reference, conscious of 


member, az sd whose nature is not exhausted i in his - 
These, again; it is 


discover in them a nisus or effort towards system. — 
But, in the first place, the degree of unity actually _ 


attained by them must not be exaggerated, and. 2 
in the second place, in so far as there i is real unity: f° 
‘it is a unity of purposes, of ideas and ideal: } 
spiritual content, .and it thas not the unity os 


process substantive > continuity characteristia 
of the individual mind, ig 


Mr. Ginsberg notes, in i the second place, a very a 


sort of cult of the irrational. The ‘point of view ~} 
he seeks to. maintain 18 that social institutions do 


They 
the more or less enlightened and co-ordinated me 


harmonious development. But for the most part a | 
they have hardly gone bey ond the stage. of trial ey | 
and error, and they certainly are. not based upon | 


organised systems of purposes. ‘This, however, — 


principle working within and by means of the — 

impulses, and giving them unity of aim and diree- a4 
tion, then reason is the very life of the whole social. 
process. . At-any rate it follows from Mr. Ginsberg’s | 
account that what we want is not blind reliance — 


Mr, Ginsberg has writteria Suge 


and readable, Mr. Ginsberg has already deservedly — 
the writer of 


enlarge the circle of hig admirers, 
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